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TO THE READ ER. 

rthis First Part on the Religions System of the Amazulu, I have 
brought together all the information I have been able to collect 
from natives and others, on the tradition of a supreme being which 
exists among them, and other people of South Africa. The next Part 
will be devoted to their Ancestor Worship ; and the Third Part, which 
it is expected will complete the Volume, to their Diviners and other 
Doctoi's. An introductory Essay on the whole subject will be given 
with the Third Part. 

H. a 

SpringvaU, NaMd^ 
Octob&r, 1868. 
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UNKULUNKULU ; 



OR, 



THE TRADITION OF CREATIOIf 



AS EXISTiyO AMONG 



THE AMAZULU AND OTHER TRIBES 



OF 



SOUTH AFRICA. 



XJnkulunkxtlu a s* aziwa. 
Yena umuntu wokuk<7alaj wa 
dabuka ekuk^leni. Umfazi wa- 



XJnkulunkulu is no longer 
known. ^ It is he who was the 
first man -^ he broke oflf^ in the be- 



'^ A B^ azitoa -^Ica^ aziwa^ is no longer known, that is, to ns ; or 
as it is said in other accounts, " A si sa m azi," We no longer know 
him. There no longer exists amongst us any knowledge about him. 
The same expression is used when speaking of the man from whom 
the isibongo (surname) of a house or tribe is derived, ka a* aziwa. He 
is lost to memory, nothing is known of him or his deeds. 

* This is the constant statement in the traditions of TJiikulu- 
nkulu. It has been said that by umuntu we are to understand simply 
a person. But u/niuntu means a human being. And it is more in 
accordance with the religious system of the natives to give it that 
meaning here. They are ancestor-worshippers, and believe that their 
first ancestor — ^the first man — ^was the creator. Unkulunkulu means 
the old-old-one, the most ancient man. In like manner Arjuna ad- 
dresses Krishna as, " Thou first of the gods, the most ancient ]>ei^ou." 
( Ha/rdimck, Christ and other Masters, YoL /., p, 24:2, J And the 
king Satravata addresses " Hari, the preserver of the universe," thus, 
" O first male ; the lord of creation, of preservation, of destruction !" 
CId., p. 3U,J 

* Dahvka, to separate, or to spring or break off, from something 
by fissure or cUvision. Thus the swarming of bees is an ukudabuka. 
The division of small tribes from larger ones — as the small tribes of 
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ke a si m azi ; nabadala abantu a 
ba si tsheli ukuti wa be e nomfazL 

Si zwa ukuba ku tiwa XJnkulu- 
nkulu wa dabula izizwe oAlangc^ni 



ginning.* We do not know his 
wife ; and the ancients do not tell 
us that he had a wife.^ 

We hear it said, that Unkulu- 
nkuln broke off® the nations from 
Uthlanga.'^ 



Uinahhaule and Unjan from the Abambo, the large tribe of Usingela ; 
or as the Americans from the English — is spoken of as an ukuda- 
huka. So if a village has become large, and the eldest son leaves the 
paternal kiual, and commences a new centre, that too is an ukvda- 
bicka. So the different kind of cattle, English, Dutch, and Zulu, are 
said respectiyely to have sprung from (dcimka) the English, Dutch, 
or Zulu. It is also said of trees. So of the Reformation it would be 
•said that the Beformed Churches sprang from (dahuka) that of 
Rome ; and Dissenting Churches from that of England. Or what is 
perhaps more to the point, the mode in which Minerva was produced 
from Jupiter's head was an ukudabuka. As we shall see below, ac- 
cording to the Hindu mythology, primitive man was produced by a 
division (ukudahuka) of the substance of Brahma. The use of 
the word necessarily implies the pre-existence of something from 
which the division took place. When it is said therefore that Unku- 
lunkulu broke off in the beginning, we must understand either that 
he broke off from an eternal or at least pre-existent spiritual being, or 
from an eternal or at least pre-existent material being. When it is 
said, wa dahuka eluhlangeni (he broke off from uthlanga), we may have 
the intimation of an eternal spiritual being, a belief in whom formed 
a part of the creed of the ancestors of the Amazulu ; and when it is said, 
wa dahuka emhlabeni (he broke off from the earth), it cannot be 
doubted that we are to understand it as intimating a belief in the 
eternity — at least in the pre-existence — of the world. 

* Ukukqaleni, In the beginning. There is the same obscurity 
in the Zulu use of this phrase as in our own. We must understand 
it here as meaning, in tlie beginning of the present order of things, and 
not, from all eternity. 

^ But, as it will be presently seen, a first woman is by many 
associated with the first man, that is, Unkulunkulu is said to have 
had a wife. 

^ Dabula. — My native interpreter maintains that although above 
it is said that Unkulunkulu is not known to have had a wife, yet that 
this phrase implies it, But this is scarcely borne out by the fact that 
in other accounts he is said to break off cattle, &c., from Uthlanga. 
It seems rather that we are to understand that at first Unkulunkulu 
broke off, and having broken off, became the means of breaking off all 
other things. 

■^ Ohlangeni, — Uthlanga is a reed, strictly speaking, one which is 
capable of " stooling," throwing out offsets. It thus comes, metaphori- 
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tiwa wa tuma imwaba ; wa 
ti, " Hanibii, luawaba, u ye u yo- 
kuti, Abautu ma ba nga fi." Lwa 
liamba iiiiwaba, lwa bainba kauci- 
uane, lwa libala etid/ilulent ; lwa 
Laiuba lwa dhla. umuti, o igaiua 
ubiik webezane, " 



& TTnkiilunkulu wa tuma 
inttilo iigasemva kwonwaha, se lu 
hanibilo ngeaikati uaipambjii unwa- 
ba. Ya bauiba iutulo, ya gijim^ 
ya isbebiba kakiilu, ngokuba 
Uukulunkulu e tize, " Ntulo, u 
fike 11 ti, Abftiitu a ba fc." Ya 
hamba ke intulo, ya ti, " Ngi ti, 
Ku tiwa, Abautu ma ba fe." Ya 
biiya intulo, ya fika kuukulunku- 
lu ; lwa ba uawaba lu uga kn fiki, 
lona lwa tunywa kukgula; lona 

^^U tuiiywa ku tiwa, uia Itiyokuti, 

^^^Hpbantu ma ha nga li." 



It is said he seat a chamekoD ; 
he said to it, " Go, Chameleon, go 
and eay. Let not men die." The 
oliameleon set out ; it went slow- 
ly j^ it loitered in tko way ; and as 
it went, it ate of the Iriiit of n 
tree, which is called Ubukwelie- 

At length TJnkuluokulu sent a 
lizard'" after tlio chameleon, when 
it had already aet out for bouio 
time. The lizard went ; it itui aud 
made great haate, for Uiikulunktjbi 
hatl said, " Lizni'd, when you have 
arrived, any. Let men die," So 
tho lizard wont, and Baid, " I tell 
you, It is said. Let men diu." The 
lizard came back agiiin tfl Uuku- 
lunkulu, before the chameleon had 
reaehed his destination, tho cha- 
mcleon which was sent first ; 
which was sent, and told to gij 
and say, " Lot not mcu die." 



tally, to moan & source of lieing. A father is tho utlUamfa of his 
children, from which they broke olf. "Whatever notions the ignorant 
of the present day among tho natives may have of tho meaning of thia 
tradition, it may bo concluded tiiat originally it was not intended to 
teach by it, that men sprang from a rood. It cannot bo doubted that 
the word oloue has come down to the people, whilst the meaning has 
been lost. Comp. M. Casalis' account of tho religioua uotiona of the 
Basutos, p. 240. 

* Hence their saying, " Ukiihambisa kwonwaha," To go like a 
chameleon, i e., to go slowly. They say also vJeujiuiafiUsiela. 

" UlmkwebeeaTU. — A shnib which hpai-a clusters of berries of a 
jiiuiilish colour and sweet taste. This fruit is much liked by children. 

"* /n(u&=tn<uZuia, the Amalala inidwa. The ti-adition lives 

among the natives to the present time, and ia manifested by the dislike 

they entertain for the chameleon. It is frequently killed. But it is 

used as a medicine ; among other uses it is mixed with other things 

wkAb doctor th^ gardens, that the birds may not destroy the com ; it is 

toyed because it went slowly, and therefore will prevent the birds 
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Lwa za Iwa fika, Iwa memeza, 
Iwa ti, ** Ku tiwa, Abantu ma ba 
nga fi !*' Ba ti abantu ba ti, " O ! 
si bambe izwi lentulo ; yona i si 
tshelile, ya ti, * Ku tiwa, Abantu 
ma ba fe.' A si sa li zwa elako. 
Ngezwi lentulo abantu b* eza 'ku- 



At length it arrived and shout- 
ed, saying, "It is said, Let not 
men die!" But men answered, 
" O ! we have heard the word of 
the lizard ; it has told us the word, 
*It is said, Let men die/ We 
cannot hear your word. Through 
the word of the lizard, men will 
die."ii 



from hastily entering the gardens ! But the lizard is an object of 
much greater hatred, and is invariably killed if the person who sees it 
is able to kill it ; but it is very cunning, and, as they say, " escapes 
only by its cunning." As they kill it they say, " Yiya ! i sona lesi 
'silimane esa gijima kukgala sa ya 'kuti, * Abantu a ba fe.* " Let be 1 
This is the very piece of deformity which ran in the beginning to say 
that men should die. 

^^ This tradition of the origin of death has a strong resemblance 
to the Hottentot account. But there it is the Moon — ^a Hottentot 
god, according to Kolb, (T/{£ Present State of tlie Cape of Good 
Hope, ( Medley, ) Volume /., page 95 J — ^which sends an insect 
to man with the message : — " Go thou to men, and tell them, * As I 
die, and dying live, so ye shall also die, and dying live.' *' The insect, 
meeting with the hare, entrusts the message to him ; but when he 
reaches man, he says, " I am sent by the Moon to tell you, * As I die, 
and dying perish, in the same ms^nner ye shall also die, and come 
wholly to an end.' " (Bleelds Hott&rUot FaMes, p. 69, J 

This account is, however, a promise of renovation through death. 

The New Zealand legend again may be compared, where we meet 
with rather a foreshadowing of redemption through One destroying 
death by passing through it, than an account of the cause of death 
entering into the world. Maui is made liable to death by some acci- 
dental omission of a part of the baptismal ritual, — a cause as trivial 
as the delay of the chameleon, or the false message of the hare. 

Maui was an abortion ; he was bom as his mother was passing 
along by the sea-shore. She cut off the long tresses of her hair, and 
bound him up in them, and threw him into the foam of the sea, and 
after that he was found by his ancestor Tama-nui-ki-te-Eangi, and by 
his care developed into a man. As yet there was no death. But 
Maui's Mher, " from mistake, hurriedly skipped over part of the 
prayers of the baptismal service, and of the services to purify Maui ; 
he knew that the gods would be certain to punish this fault, by causing 
Maui to die, and his alarm and anxiety were therefore great." Maui 
having transformed by enchantments Irawaru, his sister Hinauri's 
husband, into a dog, and Hinauri having girded herself with an en- 
chanted girdle had cast herself into the sea, and been swept away by 
the tide, he was obliged to quit the village where Irawaru had Uved, 
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Wa ti IJniiiliinkiitu vs. ba nika 
abantu niitatongD ; wa ba nika izi- 
nyajiga zokwelapanezokubulii; vra, 
ba uika nemiti yokwelapa itongo. 
Wa ti Unkuliiiikulii, "TJinaTimu- 
ntu e gula e netongo, e bmijwe 
itongo, wo Alaba iakomo, ni bonge 
itongo ; umuutu u ya 'kiipila, 
^^esiika e banjwe itongo." 



TJnkuluiikulu gave men Aina- 
tongo ;^^ he gave them doctors for 
treating disease, and diviners ; be 
gave them medicines to treat dia- 
eaees occasioned by the Itongo. ^^ 
Unkulunkulii said, " If a man Is 
ill, he being aflected by the Itongo, 
you eliali kill a bullock and laud 
the Itongo ; tlic man will get well 
if he has been iili'ecfcei.1 by the 
Itongo," 

and so returned to his parents. His father said, " Oh my son, I have 
heard from your mother and otlicrs that you are very valiant, and 
that you have succeeded in all feats that you have undertaken in your 
own countiy, whether they oi* sraall or great ; but now tliat you have 
arrived in your father's country, you will perhaps at last he overcome." 
On asking "what he could he vanquished by)" his father replied, 
" By your great ancestress Hine-nni-te-po." But he answered, " Lay 
aside such idle thoughts, and let ua both fearlessly seek whether men 
are to die or live for ever." Maui pleads that he had subdued Tamar 
mii-te-Ka (the sun), and had rescued much laud by drawing it up from 
the sea. Hi a father admits the truth, and bids him go boldly to visit 
" his great ancostiesa," who, he knew, would be the cause of his death. 
Maui set out on Ma journey, taking " every kind of little bird " an his 
companions. Maui and his companions found Hine-nui-te-po aaleep. 
Maui told them that he was tibout t« creep into the old ehieftainess, 
and v&med them not to latigh until tbey saw him "just coining out of 
lier mouth ; then they might shout with laughter if they pleased." 
When he entered the old chieftaiuess, " the little birda sci-ewed up 
their tiny cheeks, trying to suppress laughter ; at last, the little Tiwtv- 
kawaka laughed out loud with its merry cheerful note," and the old 
Troman awoke, and killed MauL This was the cause of the introduc- 
tion of death into the world. Hlne-nwi-te-po being tJie goddess of 
death, had Maui passed safely thi'ough her, then no more human 
beiugs would have died, but death itself would have been destroyed. 
fOrey. Polyntaiaii. Mytltology, p. IG — 58. J 

'* Itongo, p. Amattmgo. — An itongo is properly the spirit of the 
dead, — a disembodied spirit. The notion that it is in the form of a 
snake, or becomes converted into a snake, is piwhably something 
Hiiperadded to the original tradition. But all these questions will be 
(LiscUBsed when we come to the " Ahatohoo." 

'^ Uhoelapa itango, lit., to treat an itongo, that is, diseases which 

are occasioned by the itongo, as utMaho, which appears irova the do- 

^^jmption to be pleurodynia ; one case I was called to see was pleurisy. 
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Wa ti, " Ni ya 'kubona futi na 
sebusuku, ni ya 'kupupa; itongo 
11 ya 'ku ni tshela into e li i tsho- 
ko." Wa ti, " Li ya 'ku ni tshela 
nenkomo/' 

Itongo li Alala kumuntu omku- 
lu ; o yena o li pupayo ku *munu- 
muzana ; li ti, *^ Ni nga Alaba 
inkomo, u ya 'kusinda umuntu.'' 
I ilatshwe inkomo e tshiwo ito- 
ngo ; a ti loku umuntu ku be se 
ku tiwa, " U za 'kufa," a sinde ; 
ku bonakalo ke ukuti lo 'muntu u 
be e banjwe itongo. I ya kitshwa 
inyongo ngapakati enkomweni,^^ a 
telwe ngayo inyongo ; ku bongwe, 
ku tiwe, " Uma si bone ukuti ito- 
ngo, a si bone ukuba a pile namAla 
nje ; ku ya sa kusasa nje u se i 
dAla inyama; si ya 'kubona ke 
ukuti itongo. Okunye loku, a si 
yi 'kuvuma enAliziyweni zetu uku- 
ti itongo ; si ya 'kuti, i 'ku& nje ; 
a li ko itongo kuyena emzimbeni 
wake. Uma si bone ukuti ku 
kona itongo, si ya 'kubona ngoku- 
ba a pile, si bonge ke. I kona si 
ya 'kuAlaba inkomo eziningi, si 
bonge ke etongweni, si bone ukuti 
itongo lakwiti li lungile." 



Uguaise Mdunga (an Ilala). 



He said, " You will see also by 
n^ht, you will dream ; the Itongo 
will tell you what it is it wishes." 
He said, " It will also tell you the 
bullock it would have killed." 

The Itongo dwells with the 
great man ; he who dreams is the 
chief of the village ; it says, 
" Should you kill a bullock, the 
man will get welL" The bullock 
which the Itongo mentions is kill- 
ed; and although people were 
thinking that the man would 
die, he gets well ; and so it 
is clear that the man was 
affected by the Itongo. The gall- 
bladder is taken from the bullock, 
and the man has the gall poured 
on him ; they give praise and say, 
" In order that we may see that it 
is the Itongo, let us see him get 
well this very day ; and at the 
very dawn of tomorrow eat meat ; 
so we shall see that it is the Itongo. 
On the other hand, we shall not 
admit in our hearts that it is the 
Itongo ; we shall say, it is disease 
only ; there is no Itongo in his 
body. K we see that it is the 
Itongo, we shall see it by his 
getting well, and so we shall give 
thanks. Then we will kill maay 
cattle, and laud the Itongo, and 
see that the Itongo of our house is 
good." 



1* JSnkomwenL — I preserve this word because it is formed 
regularly. The Amazulu say enkomeni ; the Amalala eyomweni. 
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Abadala ba ti TTiikulnQkulu ii 
ng' Umvelinjangi, ngokuba be ti 
wa vela kiikyaJa ; be ti u uAlmigii 
Iwabautu lapa kwu dabuka iibautu 
kiilo. Ku tsbo abadula ukuti u 
kona Uiiktiluiibulu ; w' enza aba^ 
iitu bokukjala, abadala bendulo ; 
ba fa abadala bendulo, kwa sala 
abanye aba zalwa i bo, amadodana, 
e si zwa ngabo ukuti kwa be ku 
kona abadala bendulo ab' azi uku- 
ika kwezwa Ka ba m azi 



The old men say that TJnkuIu- 
ukulu ia Umvelinfangi,^' for they 
say he came out first ; they say he 
is the Uthlanga from which all 
men broke ofi!^^ The old men say 
that Unkuluttkulu ia ;''' he made 
ths firat men, the ancdents of long 
ago ;'^ the ancienta of long ago 
died ; there remained those who 
had been begotten by them, Bona, 
by whoBi we hear that there were 
ancients of long ago who knew the 
breaking off of the world,!* They 
'* ITvtvelinqangi, the first out-comer. 
!' Let the reader note that here three names are applied to the 
firat man, Unkulunkuiu, Umvelingangi, and Uthlanga, Unkidit- 
niuft* oxpieases antiquity, age, lit., the old-old one, as we use great 
in great-great-grandfather. Vmvelhv^aTigi expreaaea priority ; the 
first out-comer. Uthlanga, potential source of being. Neither must 
this be r^iarded as a contradiction to the statement lower down, " Wa 
vela lapa abantu ba dabuka kona o/dangeui," He come out where men 
broke off from Uthlanga. For Unkulunkuiu, the lirst man, apntng 
from — came out of — broke off from — a previously existing uthlanga 
or source of being, the nature of which ia quite beyond the native 
philosophy ; and having come out, he became the uthlanga or soui'Oe 
of being of entire humanity, 

" U kona, is. We miirt not, however, understand thia as a 
declaration of the ancients that Unknlunknlu has a present existence. 
But they mean to aay, " Unkulunkuiu was a reality ; tliat which we 
say of him is not a fable, but a fact. Unkulunkuiu ia a reality ; he 
made us, and is, as it were, in us his work. We exist because he 
existed." That this is the meaning we gather not only from the in- 
terpretation of it by natives, and from other accounts of the same tra- 
dition, but from the statement made below, " B' ezwa ngokutahiwo 
ukuti Unkulunkuiu wa be kona," They heard it said that Unkulu- 
nkuiu was, or uaed to be; the tense necessarily implying that he 
exists no longer. 

^^ Abwlala bertdulo, the ancienta of long ago, — not merely 
ancients, but the ancienta of primitive times ; those who formed the 
first raccH of mankind. 

13 The natives profess to be unable to give any account of the 
origin of things ; but refer to a period when the ancienta understood 
"' e history of creation. 
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Unkulunkulu ; a ba m bonanga 
ngameAlo ; b' ezwa ngokutshiwo 
ukuti Unkuliinkulu wa be koua. 
Wa vela lapa abantu ba dabuka 
kona o/dangeni. Wa zala abantu 
bendnlo ; ba fa, ba shiya abantwa- 
na babo ; ba zala abanye, amado- 
dan* abo, ba h,; ba zala abanye, 
ukiiba tina si ze si zwe ngonkulu- 
nkulu. Okoko betu aba si tshelayo 
izindaba zikankiilunkulu nezendu- 
lo. 



Ngi tsbele uma ngesikati sama- 
nje ku kona abantu aba kuleka 
kuye Unkulunkula na ? 

Ka ba ko. Ba ya kcela emato- 
ngweni ; ba wa dumise ukuba a ze 
a ba sindise. 

Amatongo a ng* obani na ? 

AmadAlozi, abantu ab' esuke be 
file ; ba fe k^ede, ba buye ba gu- 
kguke ba be amatongo, ba hhulu- 
zele ngesisu, ba se be ti abantu 
abadala, " Itongo." Igama lalo li 
inyoka; inyandezulu igama layo 
inyoka. 

Ku be se ku gula umuntu, ku 
se ku yiwa enyangeni, ku yiwa 
'kubulwa; ku be se ku tiwa, 
" Amatongo a ze 'kukcela izinko- . 



did not know Unkulunkulu ; they 
did not see him with their eyes ; 
they heard it said that Unku- 
lunkulu was. He came out 
where men broke off from Uthla- 
nga. ' He begat the ancients of 
long ago ; they died and left their 
children ; they begat others, theii' 
sons, they died ; they begat others ; 
thus we at length have heard about 
Unkulunkulu. It was our ancestors 
who told us the accounts of Unku- 
lunkulu and of the ancients of 
long ago. 

Tell me if at the present time 
there are any who pray to Unku- 
lunkulu 1 

There are none. They pray to 
the Amatongo ; they honour them 
that they may come and save 
them. 

Who are the Amatongo 1 

The Amadhlozi, men who have 
died ; when they have died, they 
change again and become Ama- 
tongo, and crawl on their belly, 
and so the old men call a dead 
man so changed an Itongo. It is 
called a snake; Inyandezulu^® is 
the name of the snake. 

When a man is ill, they go to a 
doctor to divine; and it is said, 
" The Amatongo have come to ask 
for cattle, that a bullock should be 



^^ A large, green, harmless snake, which for the most part is 
observed in trees. It frequently enters the native huts. 
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IJukuie ku Matshwe Inkomo." 
I b" i 8' i ncwatshelwa endAliiii, 
ukuba a i d/ile ; so ku viilwti um- 
nyangc, ba nga i dAIi ngaleai 'ai- 
kftti, ba i dhle ugolunje [isuku. 
Kuffl/iiwa ku lale abafiuia cndAlini, 
Im i liude iiiyania Ku ya sa 
kud;iaii i a' i ya pukwa, ku butaue 
nltantu, ba ze ba i dhle, ba ze 'ku i 
dAla isAloko. Be He ba ya /ilaka- 
■eka ba ye e.miziui yabo ; ku be se 
ku sola abaaekaya. Ku be se ku 
|.,^ wa isifuba esi za 'kud/diwa 
wnakodikazi iiabantu bouke base- 






k\i butwa flinataoibo oukt 
10, umnikaziukomD e se vb 
tahisa, ukuba abatakati ba uga wa 
tati, ba ye 'ku w* elapa, ba ie 
bulttle, a buyu a gule futi. 



killed." The flesh of the slaugh- 
tered bullock is put together in a 
hut, that the Amatongo may eat ; 
the door is shut, and the people do 
not eat tJie meat at the time, but 
on the morrow. In the evening 
boya sleep in the hut and watch 
the meat. In the morning the 
flesh is boiled, and men assemble 
to eat the head. They then sepa- 
rate and go to theii- own villages ; 
and those of the family where the 
bullock has been killed remain. 
Then the breast is boiled, which 
will be eaten by the chieftaineasea 
and by the people of the family. 

All the bones of the bullock are 
collected, and the owner of the 
cattle bums them, that wizards 
may not take them, and apply 
medicines to them and injure tha 
man who was sick, and he become 






KwA ku tiwa eknk^nleui, ahfi- 
fuadisi bo nga ka hi ko, uniasi 
buza tina, ai ti, " Amatahe 'euziwe 
tiwe, " 'Enziwe 
kVelinjangi." Ku tiwa tina 
li pume cm/ilaiigeni lapa sa 






It waa said at first before the 
arrival of mission ai'ies, if weasktd, 
" By what wei-e the stones 
niadel" — "They were made by 
Univelinjangi." It is said that 
we men came out of a, bed of 
rc&da,^' where we Latl our origin.** 
a refugee recently arrived from 



" This account was g\r& 
Zaltiland, whose name I do no 

^ U'mhla/nga is a bed of reeds. We must not confound umhla- 
Tiga with uhlanga. Um/tlanga is the place whei-e they broke otT — or 
out-came — &oni U/ilanga. 

' Vela, had our origin,— OM(-cow^e, equivalent to " were created." 
a not mean merely appeai-ing. 
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vela kona. Si buze, si ti, " Hanga 
r enziwa ini na 1 " ba ti, " L* enzi- 
wa Umvelin^'angi. " Ngokuba 
tina be si buza, si bancinyane, si 
ti, abadala ba ya z* azi izinto zonke 
ezi semMabeni ; kanti ka ba z* azi ; 
kodwa si nga ba pikisi, ngokuba si 
ug' azi nati. 

Kwa ti se si semabuneni Ama- 
bunu a wb, si tshelanga ukuti, 
" Inkosi i kona pezulu ; " kodwa 
wona e tsho e ti, tin' abantu aba- 
mnyama si ya 'kutsha ; kodwa a e 
tsho e ti, tin' abantu abamnyama 
a si nawo umoya, si fana nenja, 
yona e nge nawo umoya. 

Ba be tsho abadala, abafundisi 
be nga ka bi ko, ba ti, '* Izinto 
zonke z' enziwa Umvelin<7angi, 
zonke." Kodwa a ba m azi uma 
ubani na. Kodwa ba Alala iigo- 
kubonga izinyoka ; na manje ba 
ya bonga zona ; a ba k' ezwa ; na 



When we asked, " By what was 
the sun made ? " they said, " By 
Umvelin^'angi." For we used to 
ask when we were little, thinking 
that the old men knew all things 
which are on the earth ; yet for- 
sooth they do not know ; but we 
do not contradict them, for neither 
do we know. 

When we were with the Dutch 
they did not tell us that there is a 
Lord above ; but they said that we 
black people should be burnt ; and 
that we have no spirit,^* but are 
like a dog, which has no spirit. 



The ancients used to say before 
the arrival of the missionaries, 
that all things were made by Um- 
velin^'angi ; but they were not 
acquainted with his name.^^ But 
they lived by worshipping^^ snakes ; 
and they still worship them ; they 
do not yet hear; and even now 



2* Umoya, spirit. The native who related this tale, though not a 
Christian, had lived with whitemen from his childhood, and for some 
years with a missionary. The untaught native would not use umoya 
(wind, air) in the sense of spirit, as this man uses it. They would 
apply it to the air we breathe, but not to the spirit or soul of man. 
Neither do they use itongo, idhlozi, isituta (ghost), or isitunzi (shade), 
of any power animating the body, but only of something, — a new or 
distinct existence, — which comes out of the body when dead. 

^ Many misunderstandings of native traditions have arisen from 
the enquiry, " Unkulunkulu ubani na ? " meaning who or what is 
Unkulunkulu. It really means, " What is his Tvame ? " The native 
cannot tell you his name, except it be TJmvelinyangi. 

2^ Bonga, woi*ship. It is necessary to give honga this full mean- 
ing here, and not to restrict it to the offices of praising or thanking. 
It is equivalent to pata, which is used for all and every kind of adora- 
tion and worship. 
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mBnje lapa abafuiidiai be kuluma- 
yij, ba ti, " riiButaanaumane ; iuto 
uji! iigfjfcmlAlivla," A ba laho 
ukuti, kit kuhinywa iziiidalia ezi 
kqimaHeyo. 

Lapa ku AJatahwa, ku ya bo- 
ngwa inyokft kukjnlo, aii<luba ku 
Alatsliwe iukomo. I ti se i /iia 
Uliiive ya Alinzwa ; ku tabatw 
iiiyama encinyaue eiioiiileyo, i ye 
'kubekwa BndAIin 
Uengeri ; kii bek' 
kwodengezL Uma ku tsbe iiiya- 
ma yeakomo, ku dAIe amatongo 
(uiua 'eze a ze 'kud/ila inyaina 
yenkomo). I tutwe inyama yen- 
komo, i bekwe endAUui. Lapo ku 
koiift iuyama ku /dale umuntu a 
be muoye, ngokuba ku tiwa ku za 
'ku Gka. amadAlozi, a ze 'kud/da 
iriyama. Ku ti kusasa a ei boni 
lapa amad/dozi e dAlilc kona; si 
booa izito zeokomo zi pelelo zouke, 
nenyama e b' i aodeiigezini a i 
dAIiwanga 'luto ; i sa Alezi njetiga- 
loku i be i njalo ; a si boni 'luto 
olu dAliweyo. 

Kodwa si buza si ti, " AmadAlo- 
zi a d/da ni ua ! loku iiiyatna ku 
w si sa i boua yanke," ba ti aba- 
dala, "Amatongo a ya i kota." 
Si iiga bi namaadAla okii ba piki- 
sa, id tula, ngokuba ba be badala 
ngapatnbili kwetii, be si tslieia 
tzinto iioake, si zi lalolc ; ngokuba 
si tehelwa zonke, ei xi viiuio, si zi 



when the missionai'ies speak, they 
say, " It h a fable ; a plaything." 
Tiiey do not admit that what ia 
BiJokea ja tbe truth. 

When they slaughter cattle, they 
first praiae the snake, and then Uie 
bullock is killed. When it is 
killed they skin it ; and a little of 
the fat'-'^ IB taken, and put in the 
upper part of the hut on a slierd ; 
and fire ia placed on it When 
tbe flesh of tbe bullock bums, tbe 
Amatongo eat (if they do come to 
eat the fleah of a bullock). TIip 
fle»1i of the bullock is taken and 
put in a liousa One man stays in 
tbe houae where the flesh is put, 
for it ia said the Amatongo will 
come and eat flesh. But in the 
morning we do not see where tbe 
Amadhlozi have eaten ; we aee the 
limbs of the bullock all there, and 
the meat that was on the sherd 
has not been oaten by any thing ; 
it remains juat as it was ; we do 
not aee any that has been eaten. 

But when we ask, " What do 
the Amadblozi eat 1 for in the 
morning we atill aee all the meat," 
tbe old men say, " The Amatongo 
lick it." And we are unable to 
contradict them ; but are aQent, 
for tbey are older than we, and 
us all things, and we 
1 ; for we arc told all thingn, 



' The fet of tbe cawl or omentum is uBod with incenso. 
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vume kodwa, si nga boni kaAle 
ukuba ba k^nisile ini na. 

Uma ku ya ngena inyoka en- 
dAlini a i bulawa; ku tiwa, 
" IdAlozi likabani," ku tshiwo iga- 
ma lomuntu owa fayo ; ku tiwe 
le 'nyoka i.pume kuye ekufeni 
kwake. I yekwe, i Alale DJalo 
endAliuL Ku tatwe imbuziy ku 
Alatshwe yona, ku Alatshiswa in- 
yoka. A i bonwa umuntu lapa i 
Be i muka. 

Abantu abamnyama lapa be ha- 
mbayo ba ya dumisa inyoka. Lapa 
umuntu e limala wa sinda, a gwa- 
ze inkomo, ngokuba e bonga idAlo- 
zi, e ti li m sindisile. Lapa umu- 
ntu e zuza nezinkomo, a bonge 
inyoka, a ti, i yona e m nikileyo 
izinkomo eziningi. 

A ti o nga se nayise, a ti, lapa 
e za 'kuMaba inkomo, a bonge 
uyise, a ti, uyise a ka m bheke 
njalo, a mu pe konke a ku tanda- 
yo, a mu pe izinkomo namabele, — 
konke. 

Ukuma umuntu e gula ku bu- 
Iwe ezinyangeni ; inyanga i fike i 
ti, ma ba dAle inkomo. Ba i dAle 
inkomo, i ti inyanga umuntu u ya 
'kusinda. Ba ti Be be i dAlile 
inkomo, a nga sindi, a fe, ku tiwe, 
" U ya bizwa abapansi." Ku 



and assent without seeing clearly 
whether they are true or not. 

When a snake comes into a 
house it is not killed ; they say, 
"It is the Idhlozi of So-and-so," 
mentioning the name of a man 
who is dead ; it is said the snake 
came out of him at his death. It 
is left, and remains always in the 
house. They take a goat and 
sacrifice it, sacrificing to the snaka 
No one sees it when it goes away. 

When black men are on a jour- 
ney they honour the snake. When 
a man is injured and gets well, he 
kills a buUock, for he thanks the 
Idhlozi, thinkiug that it has saved 
him. When a man obtains cattle 
also, he thanks the snake, thinking 
it is the snake which has given him 
many cattla 

A man whose father is dead, 
when he is about to kill a bullock, 
worships his father, praying him 
to look on him continually, and 
give him all that he wishes, and 
give him cattle and com, — every 
thing. 

When a man is ill, they enquire 
of diviners ; the diviner comes and 
tells them to eat a bullock. And 
they eat a bullock, the diviner 
saying that the man will get welL 
If when they have eaten the bul- 
lock he does not get well, but dies, 
they say, " He is summoned by 
those who are beneath."^ They 



^ Ahapa/nsi, i e., the Amatongo, they who are beneath. Some 
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twe, " U biilewe aniftdAloid ngo- ' 
kiiba e tauda um' 'eze 'kuAlala 
kuwona." 

Uma fciibantu abamnyama ku fe 
umuntu, ku ya kalwn kakulu, 
kw enziwe umsindo omkulu. Ku 
td e se la/iliwe, ku tatwe izinto 
sake Konke, zi baaelwe umlilo 
ntnkulii, ku nga bi ko na lodwa 
uto Iwake a ba bi biuca eummbeuj 
wake olu salayo ; zi tabiawe zonke, 
ngokuba ku y* eaatabwa ukubiuca 
ImpaAla yoaiuntu ofileyo. 

UfULATELA SlTOLE. 



say, " He ha« betn killtsl by tho 
Amadhlozi because they wisb the 
man to go and dwell with them." 
When, any one dies among black 
men, they lament very much and 
make a great noise. And when he 
ia buried, ail his things are taken, 
and a large fire kindled to bum 
tliem ; not a single thing which he 
wore on hia body is left ; all is 
burnt, for they are afraid to wear 
the property of a dead man. 



BKb tiwa ekukulumem kwabautu 
abamnyama, uma uujuntu w euza 
indaba emangaliaayo abantu a ba 
lige Damand/ila oku y enza, noma 
uku i kgeda uma imbj, ba taho ke, 
" Au I yeka ! abantu bansondo 



anje. 



kakulu 



Noma izulu li ya 
imivirabi erainingi, li veza ukun 
nzalisa, ku tsliiwo ngokuti, " 

I izulu lansoudo I " njalo fatL 
: 
w 



la ngom^laba futi uma u luku- 
okiilini pni, ku ya taliiwo ku 
wa. ba lukuni, umAla- 
vanaondo ! " 



Is the speech of black men, when 
a man does a wonderful thing 
which other men cannot do, or 
brings a bad matter to a good issue, 
men say, " Au ! go to ! tho people 
of Unaondo"^* do thus." 

Or if the heaven raina exces- 
sively great torrents, and causes 
wonder, it is also constantly said, 
" How the heaven of Unsondo 

And of the earth also, if it ia 
hard to dig, it ia said, " Au I 
how hard it ia, the earth of TJuso- 
cdo ! " 



natives say, so called, because tliey Lave beeo buried beiieath tfie earCh. 
But we cannot avoid believing that we have an intimation of an old 
faith in a Hades or Tartarua, which has become lost and is no 
longer understood. SubUrraneang is an exact translation oi abapansi, 
and as we proceed we shall find that similar characteristics and actions 
are aacribed to the Amatongo as to the Subterraneans in the mytho- 
logy of other people. 

*' Abtmtu bansondo, or it is sometimes said, bakansondo. 



l-i UNKUL1 

Okunye fiiti, iima u koua umu- 
iitu omiiAle impela, abantu Im 
tandu, ukiuaangala ngaje, ba ti, 
■' All ! wfl ba muAle, umuntn "wa- 
uaoudo." 

Futi, uma ku puma impi, I y& 
'ku/ilasela enye inkosi, ku ya tski- 
wo iigamakosi, ku tiwe, " Au ! 
Ai ! amakoai ansondo wona, ng<v 
kuba na ugeeikati eokwui/da a ya, 
kipa impi, na ngeaobusika a ya 
kipa inipL" 

Okunye, ku tiwa abantu ngaba- 
faa, Egikulja abafazi ba nokuma 
kwabo, a tsho amadoda a ti, " Au ! 
Ai ! Abafazi bansondo." 

Ku njalo ke ekupeleoi si zwa 
kiTDgati TJnsondo lo umuntu iige- 
zwi lokuti, " Unaondo wa fa e 
yalezfl e ti, ' Nampa abantu ngo- 
kuti na ngokuti.' " Si ti ke nga- 



SKULU. 

Besides bIbo, if there ia a i 
handsome man, whom people tike 
to make a wonder, they stay, 
" Au I how beautiful he is, a man 
of TJnsondo. "^^ 

Again, if an army goes out to 
invade another king, it ia said of 
kings, " Au ! No ! they are kings 
of TJnaondo, for in the time oi 
firstfruits and in the time of win- 
ter they lead out their army." 



Again, men say it of women, 
for women have their characteria- 
tics, and the men say, " Au ! No 1 
Women of Unaondo." 

So finally wo hear that TJnsondo 
is, as it were, a man by the saying 
which is used, " ITnsondo died 
uttering this his last word, ' Those 
are men because they are so aud 
so.' "^^ Therefore we say that this 

^^ Uthlanga is also used to express beauty. " Si tshele ni uAIa- 
nga oluAle lapa Iwentombi," Tell us which is the prettiest girl here^ 
They also say, "Inkosi yoAlanga," that is, a chief who refers his 
descent to Uthlanga, that is, to him whom they regard as the creator 
or source of all things. We may compare this with StoyevTjs ^aaiXtv^ 
of Homer. 

^' By this we are to understand that at his death Unaondo 
uttered a prophecy of the fiiture of his children, telling them by what 
kind of conduct, good and bad, they would he characterised. Thus it 
is said not only of a good man, " Wa muAle ! umuntu wanaondo ! " 
How good he is ! a man of Unsondo ! to express the perfection of 
goodness, but also of the wicked, " Au ! wa mubi I umuntu wanso- 
ndo ! " O ! how wicked he is I a man of Unsondo ! to express utter 
wiokettness, We may compare this with the Hebrew idiom, which 
without being identical is i-emarkably similar; that of designating 
any thing of surpassing excellence as God's, e.g. "A very great 
trembliug," lit, a trembling of God (1 Sam. xiv. 15) ; and in Gien. 
xixv. 5, " The terror of God (that is, an exceeding great terror) 
upon tie cities." (See Geseniits.J 



la 



loko TTnaonflo lo "Dnkiilnnkulii 
lowo, e si ti wa fa ; ngokiiba lelo 
'lizwi lokuti, " TJnsonJo wa fa e 
yaleza," si ti ku u yeiia lowo, a ku 
ko mumbe. 

Kepa abanye abantu ba ti 
TTnsondo izwi nje lokupela kwen- 
(laba ; a ku 'siminya ; kepa lona 
ngiikuma kwalo li ya ku shiya 
loko 'kutslio kwabo, li veze ukqaha. 

Ngi li Bliiyile futi izwi eli tshi- 
woyo Uiiaondo; a ei namandAla 
okitti la vela ealzweai esitile ; li 
izwi e si vele li kona ujalo ; a li 
litaha, lldala kaknlu ; a ai b' azi 
ubndala balo. 

^^B Umpengula Mbanda. 



XTusondo is the same aa ITnkulii- 
nkulu, who, we say, died ; on ac- 
count ot that saying, " Uosondo 
diod uttering his lost word," it la 
he indeed, and not another. 

But some Bay that TJnsondo is 
nothing more than the last word 
of a matter ; it has no allusion to 
a fact ; but the use of this aaying 
seta at naught that word of theirs, 
and brings out a person, 

But I have omitted one thing 
about this word Unsondo ; we 
cannot say it had its origin in a 
pailicular tribe ; it is a word 
which was in coustaot use when 
we were bom ; it is not a new- 
word ; it ia very old ; we do not 
know its age. 



In illustration and confirmation of the above I insert the follow- 
ing. Eetuming from the XTmzimkulu with a young Ibakca for my 
guide, I availed myself of the opportunity to discover whether there 
existed among the Amabakca the same traditions as among the Amazulu. 
I therefore requested him to tell me what he knew about the tradition 
of the chameleon. He told me the oi-dinary tale, but inateatl of say- 
ing it was sent by TJnkuhmkulu, he said, " Kwa tunywa nnwaba," 
There was sent a chameleon. I enquired by whom it was sent He 
tioplied, "By Unsondo." — "And who was he?" — " He was he who 
came out first at the breaking off of all things {ekndabukeni kwezinto 
Eonke)," — " Explain what you mean by ekndabukeni." — " When this 
earth and all things broke off from Uthlanga." — " What is Uthla- 
uga t " — " He who begat (zala) TJiiBondo,"— " Ton do not mean then 
a reed, such as those in that bed of reeds in the valley 1 " — " No ; but 
Uthlanga who begat Unsondo."—" Where is he now t " 

" O, ka se to. Njengaloku i "O, he exista no longer. As 
nbaba-mkulu ka se ko, naye ka ae my grand£tther no longer exists, 
ko ; wa &. Wa £t, kwa vela oku- 1 he too no longer exists ; he died. 
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nye oku bizwa ngokunye. UAlar 
nga wa zala XJasondo; Unsondo 
wa zala okoko; okoko ba zala 
okulu; okulu ba zala obabamku- 
hi ; nobabamkulu ba zala obaba ; 
nobaba ba si zala tioa." 



When be died, there arose others, 
who were called by other names. 
Uthlanga begat Unsondo; Unso- 
ndo begat the ancestors ; the an- 
cestors begat the great grand- 
fathers ; the great grandfathers 
begat the grandfathers; and the 
grandfathers begat our fathers ; 
and our fathers begat us."^^ 

"Are there any who are called Uthlanga now 1 " — " Yes." — " Are 
you married ] " — " Yes." — " And have children 1 " — " Yebo. U mina 
e ngi uthlanga." (Yes. It is I myself who am an uthlanga.) — " Be- 
cause you have become the father of children 1 " — " Yes ; I am an 
uthlanga on that account." As he said this he tapped himself on his 
breast. 



KoDWA mina ngi ti labo ba 'kqmi- 
aile ngokuti Unkulunkulu Unjve- 
lin^'angL Kepa le 'ndawo a ba i 
tshoyo ngokuti wa e nomfazi, a 
ngi i zwanga. Loko e nga ku 
zwayo ukuti abantu ba vela ku- 
nkulunkulu, njengokuba wa b' e- 
nza ngokuba-ko kwake; a ku 
tshiwongo ukuti Unkulunkulu wa 
e nomfazi. I loku e si kw aziyo. 



Kepa ukubongwa, ba kginisile 
labo aba tshoyo ukuti, ka bongwa- 



BuT for my part I say they speak 
truly^^ who say that Unkulunkulu 
is named Umvelin^angi. But as 
for what they say respecting his 
having a wife, I have not heard of 
it. What I have heard is this, 
that men sprang from Unkulu- 
nkulu, as if he made them because 
he existed (before them) f^ it was 
not said that Unkulunkulu had a 
wife. This is what we know. 

And as regards worship, they 
speak truly who say, he was not 



52 This portion I wrote at his dictation in my study ; the rest 
from memory. 

23 The native thus begins his statement because I had previously 
read to him what other natives had said on the subject. 

3* He means by this that he had heard that Unkulunkulu was 
the first that existed, and that existing he made others. But we shall 
see by and bye that this man is mistaken. Unkulunkulu is supposed 
to have a wife. 
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ngi yn ba vmnela. A 
Bi ko ukuboDga loko, uma abantu 
be bona izinto, noma imvula, noma 
ukudAla amabete, be be tsbo aba- 
ntu ukuti, " Tebo, lezi 'tinto i' e- 
nziwe Unkulunkulu." £epa a ba 
banga oalo izwi lukc lokiiti, " Ngi 
n' eniele lezi 'zioto ukuze tii ng* a- 
zi Dgazo." Wa i' enza ukuba abu- 
ntu ba dAle, ba boue nje. Ngemva 
kwaloko ba ba nako iiku zi pendu- 
la, zi be ezamaciAlozt. Ba in aiuu- 
Unkuluukulu lezL 'ziuto. 



Kuk^a sa bona ukuba a' enzi- 
wa TJnkulunknlu. Kepa lapo si 
giulayo a sa m pata, a sa kcela 'luto 
kujena. Sa pata laba e si ba 
bonile DgameAlo, ukufa kwabo 
nokuAlala kwabo nati. Kgaloko 
k« izinto zonke aa kjala uku zi 
emadAloziui, noma amabele, 



r 



worshipped ; " and I agree with 
them. For it is not worship, 
when people see things, as rain, or 
food, such as com, and Bay, " Yes, 
these things were made by Uoku- 
lunkuhL" But no Buch word has 
come to them fi~om him as thia, 
" I have made for you these things 
that you might know me by 
tbem." Ho made them that men 
might eat and see them and no- 
thing more. Afterwards they 
had power to change those things, 
that they might become the Ama- 
tongo's. They took them away 
from Uokulunkuhi.^'' 

At first we saw that we were 
made by Unkulunkuhi. But 
when we were ill we did not wor- 
ship him, nor ask any thing of 
him. We worshipped those whom. 
we had seen with our eyes, their 
death and their life amongst ua. 
So then we b«^an to ask all thing* 
of the Amadhldzi, whether ooia, 



'* A mistake has no doubt often ariseu on the question of whether 
Unkuluokulu is worshipped by the natives or not, from the failure to- 
recognise the iact that there are many Unkuluukulu ; and the state- 
ments of natives have been wrongly supposed to be contradictory. 
The Unkuluukulu par excellence, the first man, is no where worship- 
ped. No iiihomjo of his is known. The worship, therefore, of him 
according to native worship is no longer possible. But the Onkulu- 
nkulu of tribes and houses, whose izibongo are still knuwn, are wor- 
shipped, each by his respective descendents. 

^^ He means by this that he is not sure whether in the beginning 
they worshipped him or not ; but they no longer worship him, but tha 
Amatongo, and thank the Amatongo for the thiuga which they believe 
were created by Unkulunkulu. 
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noma abantwana, noma iziiikomo, 
noma ukupila. Rwa k^ula nga- 
loko ukuba ku bonakale ukuba 
Unkulunkulu ka se nayo indodaaa 
yake e nga m dumisako ; kwa 
sweleka ukubuyela emva, ngokuba 
abantu V anda, ba Alakazeka, ba 
bambaua ngezindAlu zabo ; ka ba 
ko o ti, " Mina ngi se i leyo 'ndAlu 
yak wankulunkulu. " 

TJnkulimkulu kutina bantu aba- 
mnyama u njengo/tlanga lombila. 
Lona lu nga veza isikwebu, si 
kiwe, lu shiy we lona ; lu sale lu 
bola kuleyo 'ndawo ; iziu/damYu 
zaleso 'sikwebu zi Onkulunkulu 
bezindAlu e se zi ya bongana 
zodwa njengokulandelana kwoku- 
mila kwazo esikwebini. Ku njalo 
ke ukulaAleka kwezibongo zika- 
nkulunkulu. 



or children, or cattle, or heaJth. 
By that it began to be evident 
that Unkulunkulu had no longer 
a son*^ who could worship him ; 
there was no going back to the 
beginning, for people increased, 
and were scattered abroad, and 
each house had its own connec- 
tions ; there was no one who said, 
" For my part I am of the house 
of Unkulunkulu." 

To us black men Unkulunkulu 
is as a stalk of maize. It may 
produce the ear, it be plucked, 
and the stalk be left, and decay in 
the place where it grew ; the 
grains of the cob are Onkulunkulu 
of houses, which now worship 
those only of their own family 
according to the order of their 
growth on the cob.^® It is on this 
account that the piuise-giving 
names of Unkulunkulu ai'e lost. 



37 This implies that he had a son ; but the isibongo or 
praise-giving name of Unkulunkulu is lost ; by the process of time 
and many wanderings, other names have been taken up, each house 
having its own isibongo, 

3^ He here uses a metaphor comparing men, or their houses, 
to the grains on an ear of maize ; Unkulunkulu is the stalk, 
which having done its work dies ; the seeds are the men, who sprang 
from him and became centres of families, each having its distinct 
family name or isibongo, and the children of successive generations 
worship those who preceded them. But the native adds as I am 
making this note, *^ Lelo 'zwi lokuti izinAlamvu zi bongana zodwa loko 
ukuti i leyo 'nAlamvu endAlini yayo se i unkulunkulu enzalweni yayo, 
leyo na leyo njalo," As for the saying, Each grain worships those 
which belong to itself, it means that each grain in its own house is an 
unkulunkulu to its offspring, each to its own ofispring throughout. — 
Thus although the First Out-comer, Unkulunkulu, is not worshipped, 
other Onkulunkulu are worshipped, that is, their names are known 
and used in acts of adoration. But we shall see this more clearly by 
and bye. 
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Fiiti le 'nkosi e peziilu a si i 
zwaDga ngabelungu. Kii be ku ti 
ngesikati seAlobo, uma iziilu 11 
ya duma, ku tiwe, " I ya d/dala 
inkosi." Ku ti uma ku kona 
ow esabayo, ku tiwe abakulu, 
" "W esaba nje. XJ dAle ni yenkosi 
nal" I loko ke e ngi tshoyo 
ngako ukuti le 'nkosi e si i zwa 
ngani ukuba i kona, sa si i zwile 
pambilL 



Kepa i nge njengonkulunkulu 
lowo, e si ti w' enza izinto zoiike. 
Kepa yona si ya i biza Dgokuti 
iukosi, ugokuba si ti, yona i pezu- 
lu. Uukulunkulu u pansi ; izinto 
lezi ezi pansi z* enziwe u ye. Si 
nga tsbo luto ngaleyo inkosi e 
pezulu, 'kupela loko e si ku tshoyo 
kumuntu ow esabayo, ukuti, 
" W one ni yenkosi V* S' azi loko 
ukuba o y onileyo u ya tshay wa i 



And the King which is above^** 
we did not heai' of him [first] from 
whitemen. In summer time, 
when it thunders, we say, " The 
king is playing."*^ And if there 
is one who is afr«.id, the elder 
people say to him, " It is nothing 
but fear. What thing belonging 
to the king have you eaten 1" 
This is why I say, that the Lord 
of whom we hear through you, we 
had already heard of before you 
came. 

But he is not lilce that Uuku- 
lunkulu who, we say, made all 
things. But the former we call a 
king, for we say, he is above. 
Unkulunkulu is beneath ; the 
things which are beneath were 
made by him. We said nothing 
about that king which is above but 
that which we say to a man who 
is afraid, " What have you injured 
which belongs to the king T We 
know that he who has sinned 
against him is struck by him ;*^ 



** Inkosi may be translated king, lord, chief, &c. And we may 
either say, the king, lord, chief, <fea, which is above, — or the king of 
heaven, — or the heavenly king. 

^ Is playing, or sporting, not angry. He is enjoying himself, as 
their chie& do on great festivals, when it is said, '' Inkosi i d/Jala 
umkosi," The chief is playing a festival. 

It is worth noting that So or Khevioso is the thunder god of the 
West African natives ; and, says Capt. Burton, " according to Barbot, 
on the Gold Coast, (I have heard the same everywhere from that place 
to the Camaroons,) * when it thunders they say the Deity — with rever- 
ence be it spoken — ^is diverting himself with his wives.' " (Burton, A 
Mission to the King of Dahome. Vol, 11,^ p, 14:2, J 

*^ That is, by lightning. 
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JO ; kepa si ng* ati 'luto olu nga si 
■indiaa ekutskajwenL Si nga 
boni nakcala e lona s' ona ngalo 
kuyo na kunkulunkula. Si ti, '' Si 
lungile, loko e n kw enzayo konke 
si ku nikwe Unkulunkulu." 



Kepa leyo 'nkosi e pezulu e sa 
J azi ngokuba izulu li duma, si ti, 
**1 ya dAlala inkosi/' a si tsho 
nokuba i vela kunkulunkulu. 
Unkulunkulu si ya tsho yena 
ukuti u ukukgala ; yona a si 
kw azi okwayo. Kwa Alala ilizwi 
kodwa lezulu lelo ; a s' azi uku- 
hamba kwayo nemibuso yayo. 
XJkutshaya loko e sa kw aziyo, 
ngokuti kumuntu ow esabayo, 
** Ini ukuba w esabe lapa inkosi i 
zidAlalela ? W one ni kuyo na ? " 
Kupela. A ku Alangani loko 
'kwazi kwetu nokukankulunkulu 
nokwayo. Ngokuba okukankulu- 
nkuluy si nga ku landalanda; 
okwayo si nge ku lande kakulu, 
ku nga ba kancane nje. S' azisa 



but we know nothing that can mve 
uB from being smitten. Neither 
do we see in what respect we have 
sinned either in his sight or in 
that of Unkulunkidu. We say, 
''We are righteous, for all that 
we do we were permitted to do by 
Unkulunkulu."** 

And as regards that heavenly 
king whom we knew because the 
heaven thundered, saying, " The 
king is playing," we do not say 
also that he springs from Unkulu- 
nkulu. We say that Unkulunku- 
lu was first ; we do not know what 
belongs to that king. There re- 
mained** that word only about the 
heaven ; we know nothing of his 
mode of life, nor of the principles 
of his government. His smiting 
is the only thing we knew, be- 
cause we said to a man who was 
afraid, " Why are you afraid when 
the king is playing for his own 
pleasure? What sin have you 
done in his sight?" That is all. 
There is no connection between 
our knowledge of Unkulunkulu 
and of him. For we can give 
some account of what belongs to 
Unkulunkulu; we can scarcely 
give any account of what belongs 
to the heavenly king. We know 



^ That is, we live in accordance with the laws and conditions of 
our nature. 

*' This implies that there might have been once other words 
which are now lost. 
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olunkulu, ngokuba yen& 
Wft be kona kuio 'mAlaba, izindaba 
take si nga li landu. Ilangn nen- 
Tongn Ba ku uika Unkulunkuiu 
lajia, nezuln U kona ea Ij nika 
Unkulunkuiu. Kodwa leyo 'nko- 
si, noma i klen kulo, a si tshongo 
ubuti eluyo ; ngokuba ea ti kouke 
kw enziwe TJnkuliuikulu, 



Ku nge ti ngokuba namAIa d 
rwa si tahelwa i ni ngale 'nkosi e 
peiulu, bI k^ale ukuba si ti konke 
okwayo ; loko okwalabo aba ei 
tehetayo ; tina sa si nga tslio uku- 
ba y' enza konke, sa si ti Unkulu- 
nkuiu kupela. Kepa tina bantu, 
noma abanye abafundiai ba si tshe- 
la ngokuti le 'nkosi u ye Unkulu- 
nkuiu lowo, tioa a si tshongo 
nkuba Unkulunkuiu u pezulu ; sa 
HttL wa ba, wa fii ; kitpela okwctu. 



UuFENGULA Mbanda. 



much of what belongs to Unkuhi- 
nkulu, for he was on this earth, 
and we can give an account of 
laattera concerning him, Theaun 
and moon we referred to Unkulu- 
nkuiu togetlier with the things of 
this world ; and yonder heaven we 
ref«n-ed to Unkulunkuiu. But 
we did not say that the heaven 
belonged to this king, although he 
dwells there ; for wo eaid all waa 
made by Unkulunkuiu. 

It is not proper, because we now 
hear &om you about that king of 
heaven, that we should begin to 
say all is his [as though that be- 
longed to our original opinione] ;" 
that knowledge is theirs who tetl 
ua ; fnr our parts, we used not to 
say that the king of heaven made 
all things, we said that Unkulu- 
nkuiu alone made them. And we 
black men, although some mission- 
aries tell us that this king and 
that Unkulunkuiu is the same, did 
not say that Unkulunkuiu was in 
heaven ; we said, he came to be,** 
and died ; that is all we said. 



cans to say, It would not be right because you have told 
\is what we did not before know about a heavenly Lord, that we 
■hould claim to have known more than we really did before you came. 
We knew nothing about him, but that he dwelt above, and presided 
over the thunder. 

*^ This is the exact meaning of ura ba. He came to be, that is, 
e into being. 
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LoKU 'kutsho kwabautu abamnja- 
nia ukuti Utikulunkulu, noma 
UAlanga, noma Umenzi, lelo 'zwi 
linya Kepa loku 'kutsho kwabo 
a ku nanAloko ; ku aman^indi uje. 
Ngokuba izindaba zonke ezi ngaye 
Unkulunkulu, kiibantii abamnya- 
ma a ku ko 'muntu kubo, noma 
amakosi wona, e namandAla oku- 
veza indaba, ukuba nabantu ba i 
k^onde ukuma kwayo uma i mi 
kanjani na. Kepa ukwazi kwetu 
a ku si k^ubi ukuba si ku bone 
izimpande zako lapa ku mila ko- 
na ; a si lingi uku zi bona ; uma 
ku kona o kcabangayo, ku be ku- 
ncinyane nje, a yeke, a dAlulele 
kw a ku bona ngameMo ; na loko 
a ku bona ngameAlo ka k^ondi 
'kuma kwako uma ku mi kanjani 
na. Ku njalo ke ukuma kwa- 
leyo *ndaba kankulunkulu e si i 
tshoyo. Si ti si ya kw azi e si ku 
bona ngameAlo ; kepa uma ku ko- 
na aba bona ngenAliziyo, ba nga si 
kupa masinyane kuloko e si ti si 
ya ku bona noku ku k^onda futL 



Ukuma kwetu kwokukyala na 
lezo ^zindaba . zikankulunkulu si 
nge zi Alanganise naloku 'kubamba 
kwetu e sa ba nako ngemuva kwa- 



When black men say Unkulu- 
nkulu or Uthlanga or the Creator 
they mean one and the same 
thing. But what they say has no 
point; it is altogether blunt.^^ 
For there is not one among black 
men, not even the chiefs them- 
selves, who can so interpret such 
accounts as those about Unkulu- 
nkulu as to bring out the truth, 
that others too may understand 
what the truth of the matter really 
is. But our knowledge does not 
urge us to search out the roots of 
it ; we do not try to see them ; if 
any one thinks ever so little, he 
soon gives it up, and passes on to 
what he sees with his eyes ; and 
he does not understand the real 
state of even what he sees. Suoh 
then is the real facts as regards 
what we know about Unkulu- 
nkulu, of which we speak. We 
say we know what we see with 
our eyes ; but if there are any 
who see with their hearts, they 
can at once make manifest our 
ignorance of that which we say 
we see with our eyes and under- 
stand too. 

As to our primitive condition 
and what was done by Unkulu- 
nkulu we cannot connect them 
with the course of life on which 
we entered when he ceased to be. 



*^ It is altogether blunt. The natives not only use our saying 
that a thing is without point, but also the opposite, it is blunt, — ^that 
is, it does not enter into the imdemtanding ; it is unintelligible. 
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ke. Iu(l/ile!a yake Uiikulunkwlu 
ngokweduka kwetu ku njengokuba 
a i zi kitina ; i ya le lapo si ug* a- 
liko. 

KepEk ngi ti mina, uma kit kona 
umuntu o ti u namandAla okwazi 
iziodabo, zikaiilculuiikulu, ngi uga 
ti VI ya z' azi ujenRokuba ai mw a- 
zi, iikuba wa si pa kimke. Kepa 
loku 'ku 91 pa kvako a ku uan- 
dJUela kitliia yalezi 'muto e si nozo. 
Ngaloko ke uma e ti muiiiitii u ya 
s' ad indaba zake, e tsho ng:iloko 
e si ku bouayo, ngi nga ti ku nga 
l>a kuAle uku mw azi kwake uku- 
Imi a ngeiie kulcyo 'ndAlela lapa 
nati si tshoyo ukuti Untuluiikulu, 
Umvelinyaugi, wa si pa izinto 
zoiike, e si pa ngokutia e ti kakulu 
u si pa nje, uokuba si be abantu, 
a ukuze si be neiito e yona a 



f" 






Eu iigaloko ngi li mina ka ko 
'muntu pakati kwetu o nga ti u ya 
z' all izindaba nkankulunkulu ; 



The path of Uukulunkulu, through 
our wandering, has not, ai it were, 
come to ua ; it goes yonder whi- 
ther we know not. 

But for my part I should say, if 
there he any one who aays he can 
understand the matters about 
Unkiilunkulu, that he knows them 
just as we know him, to wit, that 
he gave us all things. But bo fer 
aa we see, there is no connection 
between his gift and the things we 
now possesa. So then if any one 
Bays he knows all about TJnkuIu- 
ukiilu, meaning that he knows 
them by means of what we see, I 
sLoiild say it wonld bo well for 
him to begin where we begin, and 
travel by the path we know until 
he comes to us ; for we say, 
Uniulunkulu, the First Out- 
comer, gave us all things, and that 
he gave them to us and also made 
us men, iu order that we should 
posaesB the things which he made 
for lis." 

I say then that there is not one 
amongst us wlio can say that he 
knows all about Unkulunkulu : 



*' This is a nioat difficult piece of Zulu, which haa been neces- 
sarily translated with great freedom ; a literal translation would be 
wholly unintelligible to the English reader. 1 Lave produced the 
above translation under the immediate direction of the native who 
first dictated it to me. "What he means to say ia this, that they really 
know nothing more about Unkulunkulu than that he made all things, 
aad gave them to mankind ; having made men proper for the things, 
and tlia things proper for the men ; -but that there ia not known to be 
any connection between the present state of things and the primitive 
gift of the creator. 
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Dgakuba si tsho ngnloku ukuti, 
"ImpeU 89 a' aai igama lodwa 
l^e ; ind/ilela yake a yona e s' 
Dtele ukuze bi hambe ngayo, a 
sa i boni ; ee ku mi ukukcabauga 
kodwa ngezinto e si zi tandayo ; 
kulukuni ukuzaAlukauiaa nazo, se 
HI m enza ikioki, ngokuba ububi 
lobo si bu tanda ngokwetu bx ya 
□iimateU kakulti kubo ngokuzi- 
kTiDiHa." Uma ku kona ixwi eli ti, 
" Lo 'uto a i fanele ukuba u ngii 
y CDza ; unia u y eoza, n ya 'kuba 
u ya ziA.laza ; " kepa si y euze 
iigokuti, " Loku y' enziwa Uiiku- 
lunkutu le into na, ububi bwayo 






,aJ" 



NJengaloku aa zeka abafazi aba^ 
ningi ngokutt, " Wau ! si nge zi- 
ncitsbe kuloku 'kudAla okiingaka 
Uukulunkiilu a si pe kona ; a si 
Kenzele nje." Kt-pa lelo 'zwi lotu- 
ba uma si tatida ukuugena tbubiui 
si ngeua ngaye, si be njengabantu 
aba sa pet« ukutsho kwake ; kaiiti 
ee 81 tula si zenzele kodwa, a' enza 
ngaye ; kepa a si b' aiani Daye 
XJnkulunkulu, na loko a taiida 
ukuba si kw enze ngoku a' enza 
kwake. 



for we say, " Truly we 
thing but his name ; bi 
louger see hia path which he n 
for iia to walk in ;^* all that t 
maina is mere thought about th« 
things which we like f^ it ia diS.- 
cult to separate ouraeJvea frotft. 
these thinga, and we make him ■ 
liar, for that evil which we like 
our owD accorJ, we adhere to with 
the utninat tenacity." If any one 
says, " It is not proper for you to. 
do that ; if you do it you will dis- 
grace yourself;" yet we do i^ 
Baying, " Since it was made bjr 
Unkuluakulu, where is the evil a 
it J" 

Just as we married many wives 
Baying, " Hau ! we cannot deny 
ourselves as regards the abund- 
ance"' which TJnkulunkulu hoi 
given us : let us do jugt what 
like." And if we wish to ent^; 
into sin, wo enter into it in hii< 
name, and are like people who ar». 
still in possession of his word j but 
we do not really poasess it, but do 
our own will only, doing it 
name ; but we have no union with. 
TJnkulunkulu, nor with that whidi 
he wished we should do by creatiug 



** That ia, we are not aa^uainted with any laws which he lefl i 
for the regulation of our lives. 

*^ That is, we do not trouble ourselves to ask what he willed i 
what was hia purpose in creating us, but simply do just what plesA 
UB, and make our own wills the 
actions. 

" Lit., abundance of food. 



and determiner of our 
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A si - baiiga nako, tina bantu 
abamnyaraa, ukuba si bone ubii- 
kulu bukankulunkulu, nokuba wa 
ax tauda ngokubn wa a' enza. Ke- 
pa yena si ya m bonga ngezwi lo- 
kuba uma ei ya dAla si y' esuta, 
noma ei ya dakwa, noma ei ya 
Eenzela loko e si taiida ukuzcnzcla ; 
si ae ujengabantwana bo eliiyiwe 
nyise nonina i bona ee he ya 'ku- 
zcnzela loko a be b6 nga yi 'ku 
kw eoza, uma uyiso u bc kooa no- 
nina; kepa ba se bc kw enza, ngo- 
kuba be ti, i/ilane, a ba bonwa 
'muntu- 

Ukn m bonga kwetu TJnkiilti- 
nkulu i lokii, ukuba uma ku kona 
Timuntu o funa uku si sola ngoku- 
ti, loku si kw enza ngaai na, tii ya 
'kuti kuye masinyane, " Kepa, 
loku wena u ti, a ku fanele uma 
kw endwe ; k«pa okubi TJnkulu- 
nkulu wa ku voza ngani 1" A 
y«ke omunye. Ku njalokeukum 
bonga kwetu. A si m bongi ngo- 
kuba si ti Uukuluukulu ka si 
londe njalo eiidAleleni yake ukuba 
ei Dga koA.lwa i yo ; se si m bonga 
ngokudakwa na ngokwesuta lezo 
'zinio e si z' enza ngobubi. 



We black men could not see the 
greatneas of Unkulunkuhi, nor 
that ho loved na by creating ua. 
And we woi-ship^' him when wa 
eat and are filled, or when we get 
drunk, or do our own will in mat- 
tors in which we love to have our 
own will ; and are now like chil- 
dren who have no father or mo- 
ther, who have their own wills 
about things which they would not 
do, if their father and mother 
were utill hving ; but they do it, 
for they imagine they are in a wil- 
derness where no one can see 



This 



1 the ^ 



way in which we 
worship Xlnkuluukiilu, When 
any one would find fault with us, 
asking us why we do so-and-so, 
we should sayto him at once, "But 
since you say it is not proper that 
this thing should be done, why 
did TJnkulunkulu create what ia 
evil J" And the other is silent. 
That is how we worship him. We 
do not worship him by praying 
Unkiiluiikulu to keep us ever in 
his path, that we might never for- 
get it ; but we now worship him 
by drunkenness and a gi'eedy pur- 
suit of those things which we 
do by our own wickedness, ^'^ 



I *''- This is said ironically in contradiction of statements wliieh are 
etimes made that TJnkulunkulu is an object of worshjji, 
} M All this is intended to show that the name of Unkiibinkuhi 
Mly used as an excuse for evil, and never as an iuctntive to do 



26 UNKVU 

Eepa a ku ko 'zlbongo e si m 
boDga ngazo njeugiLloku amodAlozi 
ei wa bonga ngezilxingo lokuti no- 
kuti nokuti. Ku njalo ke n^i ti 
miua, uina ka kona o tahojo uku- 
ti, " Yebo, uma u funa ind/ilela 
kaakulunkulu, ngi se nayo," iigi 
nga ti, " O, indftba kanti i sa Ale- 
lekile, tti ae ea 'ukc si bono lapa 
s' aAlukana kona nankuluokulu ; 
si bone nokutsho kwetu ngokuti, 
' Unkulankiilii !ezi 'liiito wa i' enia 
njf, ngokubii Kiu/iIc' " 



Ngi ti mina Uiikuluukulu ka Be 
njengomenzi, ngokulta si y' ona 
ngaye, si mw enza o yena a b' &- 
nzele ububi bonke ; kanti a ku 
njftlo, kn se ku njalo ogokuba lezo 
'rinto se kulukuni ukuza/tlufcanisa 
nazo, si Bizakale ngokuti, " O, n 
ku 'kcala noma ku tiwa ng* enze 
kabi ; kepa mina ngi ti Uukulu- 
nkulu wa e nge 'kuvezi okubi, no- 
ma be tsho, kuAle nje." 



I loko ke ukutsho kwami e ngi 
tsho ngako uma uniuntu e ti, 
" Ngi 36 nonkulunkuhi, izindnba 
zake." Ngi ti bonke abantu ba 
tiga taniJa ukuba lowo 'muntu o 
tsho njalo, 'ke b' exe 'ku m bona 
Doku mu zwa ; loku tina ee Bi ze 
si bonge amadAIozi Dje, ngokubn si 



But there are no praise-giving 
names with which we praise bim 
siinihir to the giwit number <rf 
them, with whicli we prftiue tha 
AuiaJhlozi. For my ptu^, then, 
if any one says, " Yea, if you seek: 
the path of XJnktilunkiilo, I f 
utill acquainted with it," I ehould 
™yi " Of the matter, forsooth, is 
now set in orJer, now wo shall si 
where we separated from Unknla- 
nkulu ; and perceive too what 1 
meant by saying, ' Unkulunkultt 
mailc these things because they uti 
good.' " 

For my part I say that TJnku^ 
lunkulu is no longer like the Cre- 
ator, fur we sio in his name, and 
maintain that he made all evil for 
us; but it is not bo, but it now 
appeaj-s to be so, because it ia now 
difficult to seiiai-ate ourselves from 
those things, and we are helped 
by saying, " 0, it is no matter, 
although they say I have dona 
wrong; but I say Unkulunknlu 
was unable to create what ia evil, 
and although they say it ia evil, it 
is i-eally good." 

This, then, is what I maintain, 
if any one says ha understands all 
about TJnkulunkulu. I say all 
men would be glad to go to the 
man who says this to see him and 
to hear him ; for in process of time 
we have come to worship 
Amadhlozl only, because we 
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ttwe nkuba si Dga U ni pgouku- 
lunkulu ; loku ei uga s' ozi nokwo- 
JUukaoa. kwetu naj^e, nezwi b. si 
shiya nolo, I ngaloko si zifunala 
amaU/dozi, ukiize si libale si nga 
Alali si keamsnga iigoiikiiliiaknlii, 
tikuti, " Unkiiluakula wa si slii- 
jfn ;" nokuti, " V a' enzele ni na ?" 



Sa zenzela ke amad/ilozi etn, 
naljanye awabo, nabanve awabo. 
Se si fulatelena ahanye nabanjc ; 
a ku se ko o li, " DAlozi lakwa- 
bani." Bonke se be ti, "DAlozi 
lakwiti, ekutinitini, ii ngi bheke.' 
i£u tyalo ke ukuma kwetu. 



Na kulawo 'madMozi a si nasi- 
minya ; ngoba na labo 'bantu e si 
ba bongayo, si bunga abantu aba 
te nabo b' emuka kulo 'mAlaba., ba 
be nga vuiai tikumiika, Iia b' ala 
kakulu, be si kataza ugokuti a, gi 
ba fuuele izinyanga zoku b' elapn, 
se si tanda ukuba ba tshone. Na 
kulezo 'zicyanga si ya ya kuzona 
« nyakeme ngamazwi a ba si Alalia 
tIgKwo. £epa uma e se e file si 
ft ukukala nokuzitsbaya pansi. 



not what to say about Uukiilu- 
ukulu ; for we do not even know 
where we separated from him, nor 
the word which he left with us. 
It is on that account then that we 
seek out for ouraelves tho Ama- 
dhl-ozi, that we may not always be 
thinking about Unkulunkulu, say- 
ing, " Unkulunkulu hna left us j " 
or, " What hufl he done for ua J " 

So wo made for ourselves our 
owQ Amadhlozi, and others made 
theirs for themselves, and others 
theira for themselves. And now 
we have turned the back one on 
the other ; and no one says, 
"Spirit of such a family." But 
all now say, " Spirit of our family, 
of such a tribe, look on ma" Such 
then is our condition. 

And an regards the Amadhlozi 
we do not possess the truth ; for 
OB regards the men we worship, 
we worship men who, when they 
too were departing fi'om the world, 
did not wish to depart, but were 
very unwilling to depart, worrying 
us excessively, telling us to go and 
seek doctors for them, and that we 
wished them to die. And we go 
to the doctors with aorrowfiil 
countenances on account of the 
words with which thoy have pierc- 
ed our hearts. And when one 
has died we be^n to weep and to 
throw ourselves on the ground to 
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ukuboiiakolisa uknba si dabukile ; 
si be si nga tandi ukuba a si shiye ; 
naye e be nga tandi ukuba a si 
shiye. Kepa s' aAlukaniswe ukufa. 

Kn ti ngangomso loku izolo si 
be si kala, ku vele isikcana som- 
Aloyana, si ti, '* Ake si ye ^uzwa 
uma loku ku vele nje, ku vela 
Dgani, loku izolo si laAle Ubani." 
Kepa ku tiwe izazi, "O, Ubani 
lowo e ni m laAlileyo izolo, u ti, u 
ti/' Kepa si kgale ukuba si m 
bonge, loku izolo si kalile, a si ku 
bonanga ukuba u ye 'kuAlangana 
nabanye abafileyo, ukuba ba s* e- 
nzele ugange oluk^ileyo olu nga 
yi 'kufoAlwa na uku£eu Lokupela 
wona amadAlozi si ti uku£i ku ku- 
wo; uma e nga vumi, ku nge 
ngene. Kepa na loko si ku tsho 
nje ; a si ku bonisisi ; uma si fuua 
ukuba si ku k^onde kaAle, si y' a- 
Aluleka, ngokuba laba 'bantu e si 



show that we are sorrowful; we 
do not wish him to leave us ; 
neither did he wish to leave 
us. But we have been separated 
by death. 

And on the morrow after the 
day of our funeral lamentation, if 
there arise some little omen,*^ we 
say, " Just let us go to the diviner 
and hear of him, since this thing 
has happened, for yesterday we 
buried So-and-so."^* And it is 
said by the knowing ones, '' 0, 
that So-and-so, whom you buried 
yesterday, says so-and-so." And 
we begin to worship him, although 
the day before we wept and did 
not see^^ that he had gone to unite 
with the rest of the dead, that 
they might make a strong rampart 
around us which shall not be 
penetrated even by deatL For 
we say that death is in the power 
of the Amadhlozi, and if they do 
not wish, it cannot enter. And 
that too we say merely ; we do 
not thoroughly understand it ; if 
we seek thoroughly to comprehend 
it, we do not succeed, for the men 



^^ Such as a dog mounting on a hut, or a snake coming and 
taking up its abode in it. We shall hereafter give an account of their 
"Omens." 

** They suppose the omen is sent to warn them of something re- 
specting the dead, either that he has been killed by witchcraft, or that 
he has sent it to comfort them by the assurance of his continued 
regard for them, he being one of the spirits. 

^^ Yesterday they saw death only and the loss of their friend ; 
now an omen makes them believe in his continued existence, and that 
he has united with other spirits to be the rampart of his people. 
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si inele, V aAlulwa isifo ; 
ke[>a si tsho kubantu iiiiba aXi' e- 
luuke kulo 'mAIaba, be ngu taudl 
uku u shiya ; ba donswa ngaina- 
ii<]/i]a ok\ifa; a ba tsbongo aokuti, 
" Ki nga ei kaleli, lokupela tiua si 
ya 'ku n' enzela ugauge ukiize iii 
nga fi." Ba & nabo be iiga tandi 
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E.opa uraa si ba Alabisii, si ti, 
" Ukufa okutile a ku pele," ku 
ugA peli, si kjale iikupikisana nabo 
noku ba pika, ukuti, " A wa ko 
aniad/ilozi ; noma abanje be ti a 
ko, kepa miua ngi ti awakiti a fa 
njalo ; a kn koua na linye ; si ya 
zihaail>ela iije ; a si sizwa 'dhloa.." 
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whom we say are our defenders 
Were conquered by disease ; and 
we Sivy they are our rampart to 
protect us from death, who have 
the nisei vea left the world, not 
wisJiiiig to leave it ; they were 
dn^ged away by the power of 
death ; and they did not tell us 
not to weep fur them, because they 
were about to make a rampart 
around us to preserve ua from 
dea-tL They too died against their 

But when we sacrifice to them 
aud pray that a certain disease 
may cease, and it does not cease, 
then we begin to quarrel with 
them, and to deny tlieir existeucfc 
And the man who has sacrificed 
exclaims, " There are no Ama- 
dhlozi ; although others say there 
are ; but for my part I say that 
the Amadhlozi of our house died 
for ever j there is not even one 
left; we just take care of our- 
selves ; tliere ia not a single Idhlo- 
zi who helps us." 

And it is thus to the present 
time ; wa acknowledge them and 
deny their existence ; we still walk 
between the two opinions ; there 
is not as yet any certainty; we 
are constantly making fruitless 
efforts ; when we are prosperoua 
we say, " There are Amadhlozi j " 
if we are in trouble we say, 
"There are not We owe life 
to oiu^elves alone ; we are not 
helped by the IdhlozL" 
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Ku njulo ke na namAla Dje. 
Kwaba pakati kwobunzima uma u 
buza u ti, " Bani, namAla nga ku 
fumana u nje, lokupela nina ni ti 
ni namadAlozi V* a, nga ti uku ku 
pendula, "O, wena kabani, ngi 
yeke nje ; a nalabo aba nawo ; mi- 
na a ngi nalo. Ngi ya bona 
manje li kona idAlozi eli ko eli 
tanda uma umuntu a ze a be mpo- 
fu, a k^ede izinto zake.** Kepa 
ku tiwe lapo ku kona idAlozi a ku 
ko 'dAlozL 



So it is to the present time. If 
you ask of those who are in trou- 
ble, ** So-and-so, how is it that I 
find you in this stat-e, since you 
say you have Amadhlozi V he may 
say in answer, " O, Son of So-and- 
so, just leave me alone ; the Ama- 
dhlozi dwell with those who have 
them ; as for me, I have no Idhlo- 
zL I now see that there is a kind 
of Idhlozi that wishes a man to 
become poor, and make an end of 
his property. "5^ Thus it is said 
by those who believe in the Idhlo- 
zi, that it has no existence. ^'^ 

If you pass onward to those 
who are in prosperity, you think 
perhaps that you shall hear one 
and the same word there too ; but 
when you speak with them about 
the Idhlozi, you bring up old 
thoughts,^® and they speak to you 
about the excellence of the Idhlo- 
zi, and the assistance it has given 
them. You have come to a place 

^^ That is, by sacrificing to the Amadhlozi, and by paying the 
diviners and doctors. 

*7 Even those who really believe in the Amadhlozi, irreverently 
deny their existence in time of trouble. Compare with this the fol- 
lowing extract from the French ballad, L^nore : — 

— " O ma fiUe ! invoquons le Createur supreme ; 

Oe qu'il tait est bien fait ; il nous garde et nous aime. — 
— Et pourtant son courroux nous accable aujourd'hui, 
A quoi sert d' implorer ses bont^s souveraines ? 
A quoi sert de prier ? les prilres sont vaines, 
Et ne montent pas jusqu' h. lui." 

'^ Lit., You perhaps open an old sore ; as we say. We have 
opened his satirical vein, &c., — ^that is, have set off on a subject on 
which they are fond of speaking. 



Uma u dAlulela ngapambili 
kwaba se nenAlanAla, u ti umAla- 
nmbe u za 'kuzwa izwi li linye 
nalo ; kepa uma u kuluma nabo 
ngedAlozi, u nga ba u ba tunukile, 
ukuba ba ku tshele ubuAle bedAlo- 
zi, noku ba siza kwalo. XJ fike 
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lapo idAIozi li kona kakulu, u k^ 
le Tikubona uknti, " O, kanti oko- 
nakona a ku ka fi.ki ; loku ku se 
ukveauta ukuti U kona ; na loku 
akati a li ko ku vela ngezinaiEi." 

Umpf.noula Mband*. 



where there ia great faith in the 
IJhlozi, and you begin to Bee that 
the people do not yot poaaess the 
very truth of the matter ; for it is 
fulness which declares that the 
Itnugo exista ; whilat affliction 
says, it does not exiat.^* 



Abantc abadala ba ti, " Kwa vela 
Unkulunkulu, wa veita abantu. 
Wa vela emWangeni ; wa dahuka 
emJUangeni." Si ti tiua bantwana, 
" UmAlauga u pi na owa vela 
Uakulunkulu na 1 Lo ni ti, 
kona uin/ilanga,' u kalipi ili 
na? Loku abantu se be 11 hamba 
lonke 'lizwe, u kulipi ilizwe, i 
Alaoga owa dabuka Uukulaukulu 
a kulipi ilizwe na?" Ba ti uku- 
pendula kwabadala, ba ti, " A ei 
w azi nati ; ba kona abadala futi 
&1» tsho umAlanga uabo a ba w a- 
zi njalo, umAlanga owa dabula 
TJnkul unkul u. " Ba ti ba k^nisile 



The old inen Bay, " Unkulunkidu 
Ciinie into being,'" and gave being 
to man. He came out of a bed of 
reeds ; he broke oiF fi-om a bed of 
reeila." We children ask, "Where 
in the bed of reeds out of which 
Unkulunkulu came T Siuoe you 
aay there ia a bed of reeds, in what 
country ia it ) For men have now 
gone into every country ; in which 
of them ia the bed of reeds from, 
which Unkulunkulu broke offi" 
They say in answer, " Neitlier do 
we know ; and tlicro were other 
old men before ua who said that 
neither did they know the bed of 
reeda which broke ofT" Unkulu- 
nkulu," They aay they apeak the 



i 

^■^ ** The reader should note that thia ia an account derived from an 

^^Huated, intelligent, Christian native. 

^^^ •• Came into being, — sprang up, — appeared, — had an origin; 
witli a nlight ahade of difference in meaning vela ia used in the samo 
iray as dabula. 

" Here my MS. aays dabula, which toakea Umthlanga the active 
agent in the origin of Unkulunkulu, just as Uthlanga ia constantly 
represented in other forma of the tradition. But the native teacher 
thinks it a mistake for dabuka, a repetition of what is said just 

I above. 
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u kona umAlanga ; ba ti ba k^ini- 
flile bona ukuti u kona; kodwa 
tina si ti, *' A u ko ; loku ilizwe 
eli nawo si nga T azi a ba nga li 
tsho ukuti li sekutinL" Ku tiwa 
Unkulunkulu wa vela, wa zala 
abantu; wa veza abautu, wa ba 
zala. 

Si ya kuleka kunkulunkulu, si 
ti, " Ka ngi blieke njalo Unkulu- 
nkulu wetu/' owa zala aukulu, 
ukuti obaba-mkulu. Ngokuba owa 
zala ubaba-mkulu ukoko wami ; 
owa zala ubaba-mkulu kababa 
Unkulunkulu kambe o panibilL 



Kepa lapa a ngi sa kulumi ngalo- 
wo 'nkulunkulu owa vela em/Ja- 
ngeni; ngi ya kuluma ngonkulu- 
nkulu oV elamana nokoko wami. 
Ngokuba izindAlu zonke zi nokoko 
bazo ngokwelamana kwazo, nabo 
onkulunkulu bazo. 



Abadala ba ti, " UmAlanga u 
kona." Kepa upi na umAlanga 
na 1 A ba tsho ukuti Unkulunku- 
lu, owa vela emAlangeni, u kona. 



truth in saying, there is a bed of 
reeds ; but we say, there is not ; 
for we do not know the land in 
which it is, of which they can say, 
it is in such and such a country. It 
is said, Unkulunkulu came into 
being, and begat men; he gave 
them being ; he begat them. 

We pray to Unkulunkulu, say- 
ing, " May our Unkulunkulu ever 
look upon us." [The Unkulu- 
nkulu] who begat our grand- 
fathers. For he who begat my 
grandfather, is my great-great- 
grandfather; and he who b^at 
my father's grandfather is Unku- 
lunkulu, the first of our family.** 

But here I am no longer speak- 
ing of that Unkulunkulu who 
came out of the bed of reeds ; I 
am speaking of the Unkulunkulu 
who belonged to the generation 
preceding my great-great-grand- 
father. For all families have their 
great-great-grandfethers by their 
orders of succession, and their 
Onkulunkulu. 

The old men say, " The bed of 
reeds still exists." But where is 
that bed of reeds ? They do not 
say that Unkulunkidu, who sprang 
from the bed of reeds, still exists. 



^* I have hitherto given the several forms of the tradition in the 
order of time in which they were written, with the exception of the 
account given by the young Ibakca, p. 15. This (1860) was the fiiiit 
intimation I received that there are many Onkulunkulu, that each 
house has its own, and is an object of worship, his name being the 
chief isibongo or surname, by which the Spirits or Amatongo of his 
family are addressed. 
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Ba ti, " Ka Be ko Unkulunknlu, 
Dwa Tela emAlangeni." Ba ti, " A 
ai m azi ama a pi na." 

Utahanga iBibongo eakwiti ; ye- 
ns a k^ala abontu bakwiti, unku- 
luukulu wetu, owft kgala indAlu 
yakwiti. Si kulcka kayena, si ti, 
'■ Matshange ! Nina bakwatata- 
nge ! " Si kuleka kuyc uma ai 
tanda 'luto e ai lu funayo ; si ku- 
leka nabakwiti kwatshaiiga Si ti 
uma 81 tanda inkomo, si ti, " Nina 
bakwiti." U tole inkomo. " Ni- 
na bakwiti, bakwatshango, bakwa- 
dumakade ! " 



TJSGQETO WAKWATSHASaK. 



They say that TTntulunkulw, who 
sprang from the bed of reeds, ia 
deaid. They say, " We do not 
know where he is." 
Utshange i 



ivmg 



the praiae-gi 
name of our house ; 
first man of our family, — our 
XTnkulunkulu, who founded our 
honse. We pray to him, saying, 
" Matshangc \^ Ye people of the 
house of Utshange ! " We pray 
to him for anything we wish to 
have ; we and all of the family of 
Utshange pray to him. If we 
wish to have cattle, we say, "Ye 
people of our house,""* [And if 
you pray thus] you will get cattle. 
Wq say, " Ye jieojile of our house, 
people of the ho\iae of Utshange, 
people of the house of TTduraa- 
kade ! " 



^L T7hg< 

^^^Eptzi, a native living in the neighbourhood, called ou me, I 
^^^HneTer spoken to him on tlie subjcet of Unkulunkulu ; I availed 
^^^wlf of the opportunity for gaining information. It was very diffi- 
cult t« write anything serwifim; I was therefore obliged to eontent 
myself by writing what I could, and remembering what I could. 

He said, " Unkulunkulu wa vela om/ilangeui." Unkulunkulu 

g from a bed of reeda. 

. But he did not know where the bed of reeds was. But, " Wa 

JTenzansi," that is, by the sea ; tliat is, the bed of ree<l8 from which 

rang was by the sea-side. He also said, " Kwa dabuka abantu, 

^ Matshange ! that is, a plural of Utshange, meaning all his 

'^* The prayer ia either in this simple form of adoration, the sup- 
pU«Dt taking it for granted that the Amatango will know what he 
wantti ; or the thing he wants is also mentioned, as " Ye people of our 
house ! cattle." 
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l>e datshulwa TJukulunkiili 
UiiktiluiikuliL He added, 

Abaay' abantu ba ti, ba boAlwa 
inkomo. Aban^^e ba ti ba daliuka 
etshcni eta k^kezeka kabili, b 
puma. Unkulunkulu wa ba kj< 
zula etabenL 



Men broke off, being broken off b 



o 



Some men say that they \ 

jelcbed up by a cow.^^ Otheiff J 

that they sprang from a etoue" I 

which eplit in two and they oame 1 

i. Unkuluukulu split them out 

a stoae. 

When aated if they prayed to Unkulunkulu, he replied, 
Ka ba ko aba kcela kunkulii- i There are none who pray to 
nkulu. Ba kcela kubakubo nje. TJnkuInnkulu. They pray to thai 
I own people only. 
I enquired what they said about thunder ; he aaid. 
Si ti, " O nkoai, si dAle ni 1 [ We say, " O Lord, what have j 
S' one ui ? As' oai 'into." we destroyed 1 What sin have tw ] 

I done I We have done uo Bin." I 



He also related tlie following legend of the manner in whiA 
Amabele (native com) was introduced as sm article of food : — 

The flrat woman that Unkulunkulu produced had a child befa 
any of the i-est. There was another woman who was jealous whi 
she saw her with a child, aud hated her and wished to poison he 
She looked about her to find some plant possessed of poisonous pr 
jieities ; she saw the Amabele, which at that time was not cultivate 
but grew like the grass. She plucked the seeds, and gave them to tl 
woman. She watched, expecting to see her die ; but she did not di 
as she had hoped, but grew plump, and bettei'-Iooking than ever, i 
length she asked her if the Amabele was nice. She replied, " Ni( 
indeed ! " And from that time the women cultivated Amabele, and 
became an article of food. 

** We are not to understand this as a tradition of the origin i 
men. It is a saying among the natives when they aae an exquisite^ 
handsome man, or when they wish to flatter a chief, to say, " E 
zalwanga ; wa boAlwa inkomo nje," He w^as not born ; he was belcht 
up by a cow ; that is, he did not go through the ordinary and tedioi 
and painful process of being born, but came into being already a pe 
fect^ man. 

^ Compare this with the Jewish simile, " Look unto the 
whence ye were hewn," that is, to Abraham, their father. (iBaiali 
1, 2.) Here again we have the notion of Unkulunkulu being t 
meam ^ helping the hwman race into being. 
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The next legend gives au account of the mode in wbich men first be- 
came acquiunted with food, and of two femaJe Onkulunkulii ; the two 
following give — the first au account of the origin of medicines, and 
the second of two male Ontulunknhu 

I, TJnolala,^' [**y] iJi^t when I 
was still a very little child, I heard 
numerous old tales of our peopla 
XTnokjopoza said : 

Thei-e were at firat two women 



' MiNA Dolola, kwa tl lapa ngi se 
uutfatia omncinaJie kakulii, iig' e- 
zwa indaba ugendoda yakwiti en- 
d-ilu. UnokyojMJza wa ti : 

Kwa ku kona ekuk^aleni aba- 

I fiud be babili ctnAlangeni ; omanye 
wa Bala urauntu omAlope, nomu- 
nye wa lala omnyama. Labo 'ba- 
fitzi bobabili ku tiwa i bona be 
TJnkulunkiilu wamaudulo. Xepa 
umAlanga lowo aa u bum ; ka taho 
iikuti u sekutini ; wa ti, " Nanii 
ngi u zwo ngabadala ; a ku ko 
'muntu o y aziyo indawo yalo 'm- 
Alangano." Futi tina bantwana 
aba zalwa abadala si bo si Dge nje- 
ngabanamAla ajc j bona be zika- 
taza Qgokufunisisa ukwazi : tina si 
be si nga buzi kumnntu omkulu ; 
nma o si txheta indaba, b! be m zwa 
nje ngokuba sa si iziula; si ya 
bona manje loko o nga sa ai ku 

^^VU», a sa ku buza ttgobuula bctu. 



> labo 'bafitzi ba zala a 



in a bed of reeds ; one gave birth 
to a white man, and one to a black 
man. It is said that these two 
women were the Unkulunkulu"* 
of the primitive men. And as 
regards that bed of reeds, wo en- 
quired of him, but he did not say, 
it is in such a place j but he said, 
" I too heard it of the old men ; 
no man known the situation of 
that bed of reeda," Further, we 
children who are the offiipring of 
men of old were not like those of 
the present time, who worry 
themselves with finding out know- 
ledge ; for our parts we used not 
to question a great man ; when he 
told US a tale we used just to 
listen because we were fools ; we 
now see that which we ought to 
have enquired about, but about 
which we did not enquire because 
of our foUy. 



And those « 



Q gavi 



birth to 



mode of commencing i 
^ lie here speaks of the two wome 
if primitive men. So in conversation ^ 
x>ke of the first man and first woman, 



narrative. 

L OS being one unkuluttikulu 

itU another heathen native, 

', OB one unkultt- 
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ntwana, ku nge ko 'kudAla oka- 
dAliwayo. Ba bona amabele nom- 
bila namatanga, ku vutiwa Urn- 
fazi wa ka itanga, wa li peka, wa 
funza umntwaua, e nga tsho uku- 
ba ukudAla, e ti ubutd, kumbe a 
nga fa masinyane, a nga zinge e m 
kataza ngokukala, e kalela uku- 
dAla. Kepa lelo 'tanga la m ku- 
lupalisa umntwana ; wa kgabuka 
um&zi nomunye ukuti, " O, kanti 
si ti ukufa nje, kanti ukudAla." 
Kw' aziwa ke amabele nombila 
namatanga ukuba ukudAla kantL 
Ba wa dAla, ba kulupala. Ba wa 
vuna, ba wa londoloza, ba sizakala. 

Unolala Zondl 



Ekukqaleni kwa tiwa, " Insimu 
y* esuka, i sukela pezulu."®* Ke- 
pa ke wa ti omunye tunfaziy wa ti, 
"Ma si muke, si yosika umAla- 
nga." Wa fika wa t' omunye, wa 
ti ukuba ba u sike umAlanga, '' I 
ni le na ? " wa ti, " NendAlela eyi^- 
ni na f Wa vela umuntu, wa ti, 
" Eyetu." Wa tsho e se sesizibeni 
emanzinL Wa ti omunye, " U si 
buza nje : a u s* azi ini na ?' Wa 
ti, " Si Alezi lapa nje, si Alezi em- 
zini wetu." Kwa tiwa, " Ni ng* a- 
bakwabani nina na T Wa ti, " Si 



children, there being no food whidi 
was eaten. They saw com, and 
maize, and pumpkins; they were 
all ripe. One of the women took 
a pumpkin and boiled it, and gave 
her child a mouthful, not regarding 
it as food, but poison, and thinking 
perhaps he would die at once, and 
no longer worry her without ceas- 
ing by his crying, when he was 
crying for food. But the pumpkin 
fattened ihe child ; and the other 
woman looked and said, " O, for- 
sooth, we thought it was nothing 
but poison, and in fisKst it was 
food.'' Thus then it became known 
that com and maize and pump- 
kins are food. They ate them and 
became fat. They harvested them 
and hoarded them and were helped. 



Once on a time in the banning, 
a woman said, " Let us go and cut 
reeds." Another said when they 
were cutting reeds, " What is this ? 
And of what is this the path?" 
A man appeared and said, " It is 
ours.'' He said this, he being still 
in the pool, in the water. Another 
said, ** You ask of us : do you not 
know us? We are just living 
here in our kraal." They asked, 
" Of what nation are you? " He 
replied, " We are the people of 



^^ A mode of beginning a fiction* 
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ng" abakwazimase." " Inkosi yc- 
na ng* ubani 1 " " Usango-li- 
ngenzansL" " Kupuka ke. Fi>, 
ni Alalele m ng&pansi, abuntu at: 
be BgBpezulu nje na!" Ba ti, 
" Si Alezi nemiti yetu." " N' enza 
ni ngayo na)" "S' elap' ama- 
kosL" B' emuka ke abafazi, ba ya 
'kotahek inkoflL Ba ti, " Kampa 
'bantu. Be ti, Dg' abakaziiuasc. 
Ba ti, b' elapn amakoeL Ba ti, 
nmnntu o ng' eza 'ku ba tata, a 
Dg" eKa nenoai, a fike a li tsbise 
Bgapezu kweeiziba. Uzimase ka 
yl 'knkupuka nemiti oica ku nga 
tsIuBwa inoxii." 



'a fika ke leyo 'Dkosi, ya ba 

ikonto, ya Alatxbelwa kona, kwa 

inoni. Wa kupiika ke 

nemiti yake, w' elapa ke 



Wa ti ko nxa e ya 'kumb» imiti, 
va binca iaikaka, 'esaba uba ku 
Tele araapambili eaifazeneni. Ke- 
pa ke ba ti ukuvela, abakubo aba 
be puma kukgala ba ti, " U ya u 
£kile ko lesi 'eikakana." Ba ti 
abakwiti, " TJ ya se ba Alezi nga- 
pesnlu ke la 'malembauu." Se kii 



Uzimnse." "Who ia youi- king?" 
" tJsango-li-ngenzansi."™ " Cume 
up then. But why are ymi living 
undergi-ound, since people are now 
living above 1 " They stud, " We 
art living here with our medi- 
ciu«a." " What do you do with 
theiu!" "We administer medi- 
cines to kinga." So the womtin 
went away to tell the king. They 
said, " Behold, there are lueii. 
They say they are the people of 
XJziiuaBe. They say they adminis- 
ter wedicinea to kings. They say 
the man who goea to fetch them 
must take fat, and burn it on the 
bank of the pool. Uzinmae will 
not come up with his mediciuoa if 
fat ia not burnt" 

So the king went with an ox^ 
and it was slaughtered at that 
place, and the fat was burnt. AntI 
so Uzimase came up with his 
medicines, and luiministered medi- 
ciuca among kings. 

When ho went to dig up medi- 
cines, he put on a petticoat, fear- 
ing to expose himself to women. 
Bu,t on his appearance, the people 
who came np first siud, " This 
little petticoat hna at length come." 
Our people said in wply, " These 
little picks are living above. "'^ So 



''° Lowei'-gate-nian. 

^' This shown that the natives believe in a succession of emigra- 
tions from below of diifereut tribes of men, eaeh having its own 
Unkuluukulu. 
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UHKULUKKULU. 



bangwa imiti ke nabakupuka nga- 
pansi iiaba ngapezulu. Ba ti kwa- 
bakwiti, ** Abakwasikakana." Ba 
ti ke kwabakubOy '*Abakwale- 
mbe." 



6a be zalwa indoda nje ; indoda 
leyo Umbala. B' aAluka ke ; aba- 
nje ba hamba kwenye, nabanye 
ba hamba kwenja 

Ngi ti ke UzimaHe Unkulunku- 
lu wakwitL A Dgi m azi omunye 
Uukulunkulu wabantu. Kodwa 
nowakwiti V aAluka oAlangeni o 
kw* aAluka kulo abantu bonke. 
Abanye ba ti uma si buza, *^ Lwa 
lu 'mibala 'miningi ;** ba ti, 
" Ngenxenyelwa lumAlope, ngen^ce- 
nye lumnyama, ngeno^nye lunama- 
Alati" Si ti ke tina, " Nga ba be 
bona ubuhhwan^ lobu, be ti iAlati 
njalo/' Ba ti abantu laba naye 
wa ba veza ngoku ba zala. 

USHUNOUIWANE ZiMASE. 



there was a dispute about medi- 
cines between those who came up 
from below and those who were 
already abova Our people were 
called, ** People of the little petti- 
coat." And they called them, 
" People of the pick." 

They were begotten by a man ; 
that man was Umbala. They 
separated from each other; and 
some went in one direction, and 
some in another. 

I say, then, that Uzimase is the 
Unkuluukulu of our tribe. I do 
not know another*^^ Unkulunkulu 
of all men. But the Unkulunkulu 
of our tribe was derived from 
Uthlanga, from whence all people 
were derived. @ome say in answer 
to our enquiries, Uthlanga was of 
many colours ; they say, " He was 
white on one side, on the other 
black ; and on another side he was 
covered with busL" So we say, 
" Perhaps they spoke of the hairi- 
ness of his body, and so called it 
bush."^* And people say that he 
too gave them existence by beget- 
ting them. 



72 That is, his name. 

7' Compare this with the fabulous monster Ugunggii-kubantwana 
(Nursery Tales, p. 176^, or Usilosimapuudu (Id., p. IS5J, 



USKULUNKULU. 



AbantE ba ti omunye Unkulu- 
nkulu wa vela pansi ; omutiye 
w' eAla nenkungu pezulu. A ba ra 
k'/ondauga lowo ow' eAla neiiku- 
nga. Ba ti, uniAlope ukiipela 
kwaka Ba ti, " Kw' eAla XTnga- 
lokwelitshe." Ba ti, labo abipanai 
ba TO etnkfl. Wa ti yena, " Ni 
ng' etuka ni, loku nanii ngi umu- 
Dtu, ngi fana luuii nje na?" Ba 
ti, k^ra tatwa iziukoino lapa 'eAlele 
kona ; va Alntehiawa ; ba ti ko- 
dwa, ka zi dAla ; wa dAl' okwake 
a like nako. Wa Alala, wa Alala, 
wa Alala, wa Alala Inpo ke. Kwa 
biiya bw& vela iukungu, wa uya- 
malala, a ba be be sa m bona. 



^Se, 



Hfgft ngi zwa le 'udaba kumMli- 
gane, uyiae-inkulu kamdutahane, 
inkosi enkulu yamubakca. Nga 
Qg' isikcaka sake esikulu. 

TJsHUNGrlWANE ZlMASE. 



SouE say, one Uiikulunkulu came 
fj-um beneatb ; and another de- 
scended from above in a fog. 
They diJ not understand him who 
came down in a fog. They Bay 
he was altogether white. They 
say, " There descended XTngalo- 
kwelitshe."'!'* They say, those 
who were beneath started on see- 
ing him. He said, " Wby do you 
start at me, since I too am a man, 
and resemble you 1 " They say, 
cattle were taken at the place 
where ho de.Meuded, and they 
slaughtered them for bim. ; but 
they say he did not eat tbem ; he 
ate that which he brought with 
him. He stayed there a long time. 
Aaotber fog came, and he disap- 
peared, and they saw him no more, 

I beard this tale from TTmadi- 
gaije, Umdutshftoe'a grandfather, 
the great chief of the Amabakca, 
I used to be his chief servant 



Two natives, perfect strangers to us both, came up as I was ask- 
ing Umpengula some questions on the subject of the previous stat&- 
ments. They overheard what I was saying, and asked, "Are you 
talking about the origin of raeo 1" I replied that was the subject of 
our conversation, and asked if they could tell us any thing about it 
The elder of them replied, " Ba vela emAlangeni," They sprang from 
a bod of reeda. 

I asked what he knew of TJnkuIunkulu ; he replied, 

"* That ia, He-who-came-from-the-other-aide-of-the-rock. 
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Wa ba veza abautii, naye e ve- 1 He gave origin to men, he too 
ziwe emAlaDgem. having had an origin given^^ him 

from a bed of reeds. 

I asked, " Wa vezwa ubani na 1 " Who gave him an origin 1 He 
said he did not know ; and added, 



Unkulunkulu wa tshela abantn 
wa ti, '< Nami ngi vela emAlange- 



ni. 



tt 



XJnknlunkula told men saying, 

"I too sprang from a bed of 

reed8."7a 



I asked how men were pitxluoed, and got for a reply only a repe- 
tition of the statement that they sprang from a bed of reeds. — ^I asked 
if he had heard anything of a woman ; he replied, 



UDknlankiilv wa vela emMa- 
ngeni, nomfazi wa vela em/^langeni 
emva kwake. £a 'bizo linye uku< 
ti Unkulunkulu. 



Unkulunkulu sprang from a bed 
of reeds, and a woman (a wife) 
sprang from the bed of reeds alter 
him. They had one name, viz., 
Unkulunkulu.^^ 



I then took him to my study, and wrote the following at his dic- 
tation : — 



S* EZWA ku tiwa Unkulunkulu wa 
vela emAlangeni. Kwa vela in- 
doda kuk^^ala ; ya landelwa um- 
fazi. Ku tiwa Unkulunkulu bo- 1 



We heard it said Unkulunkulu 
sprang from a bed of reeds. There 
first appeared a man, who was fol- 
lowed bv a woman. Both are 



^^ This is the Dearest rendering we can give to veziwe ; it is equi- 
valent to created. It is passive, and necessarily implies an agent by 
which he had an origin given to him. jl^o native would hear such a 
phrase as *' Naye e veziwe,'' He too having bad an origin given hinii 
without putting the question, By whom ? 

7^ Unkulunkulu was an unbegotten though a created man. He 
was the first man ; by this statement he is to be imderstood as depre- 
cating the ascription to himself of something higher and more exalted. 
He is, as it were, telling his children the history of creation as he had 
witnessed it. They appear to be desirous of making him the creator; 
but he replies, " No ; I too sprang from the bed of reeds." 

'"^ This is very precise. The first man and woman sprang, the 
man first and then liie woman, from the bed of reeds ; and both are 
<;alled by one name, Unkulunkulu ; that is, Great-great-grandparent. 
According to Moses, the male and female were both called Adam. 
(Gen. V. 3.) 



tWKULXJNKITLTJ. 
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l)abilL Ya ti, " Ni si bona nje si 
vela emAlangeni," i t43ho kubantu 
aba vela ngemva. Abantu bonke, 
ku tiwa, abantu bonke ba vela 
kunkulunkulu, yena owa vela ku- 
k^ala. 

Ku tiwa XJnkulunkulu wa vela 
emfundeni, lapo kwa ku kona urn- 
Alanga emAlabatini lapa. Abantu 
ba vela kunkulunkulu ngokiizalwa. 

Umvelin^ngi u yena XJnkulu- 
nkulu. UmAlaba wa u kona ku- 
k^ala, e nga ka bi ko XJnkulunku- 
lu. Wa vela kuwo emAlangenL 



Izinto zonke za vela naye 
XJnkulunkulu em7^1angeni ; konke, 
uezinyamazane namabele, konke 
ku vela naye XJnkulunkulu. 

Wa li bona ilanga se li bumbe- 
ke, wa ti, " Nant' ubak^j'a olu za 
'ku ni kanyisela uba ni bone." 
Wa bona inkomo, wa ti, " Nanzi 
inkomo. Dabuka ni, ni bone in- 
komo, zi be ukud/da kwenu, ni 
dAle inyama namasi." Wa bona 
iuyamazane, wa ti, " Inyamazane 



named XJnkulunkulu. The man 
said, "You see us because we 
sprang from the bed of reeds," 
speaking to the people who came 
into being after him. It is said all 
men sprang from XJnkulunkulu, 
the one who sprang up first. ^^ 

It is said XJnkulunkulu had his 
origin in a valley where there was 
a bed of reeds in this world. And 
men sprang from XJnkulunkulu by 
generation, 

XJmvelin^angi is the same aa 
XJnkulunkulu. The eai'th was in 
existence first, before XJnkulunku- 
lu as yet existed. He had his 
origin from the earth in a bed of 
reeds. 

All things as well as XJnkulu- 
nkulu sprang from a bed of reeds, 
— every thing, both animals and 
corn, every tiling, coming into 
being with XJnkulunkulu. 

He looked on the sun when it 
was finished,''^ and said, " There is 
a torch which will give you light, 
that you may see." He looked on 
the cattle and said, " These are 
cattle. Be ye broken off,^^ and 
see the cattle; and let them be 
your food ; eat their flesh and their 
milk." He looked on wild ani- 
mals and said, " Tliat is such an 



^^ He is called " he who sprang up at first " to distinguish him 
from the many other Onkulunkiilu who in the progress of generation 
sprang up after him. 

'^ Lit., worked into form as a potter works clay. 

^0 The simile here is that men were existing as young bulbs 
ready to separate from the parent bulb. 



o 
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yokuti." Wa ti, " TndAlovu Icya." 
"Wa ti, " In^umba leva." Wa u 
K^iia umlilo, wa ti, '* U base ni, ni 
I>cko, n* otc, ni dAle ngawo inya- 
uio." Wa ku bona konke, wa ti, 
^ Ukuti nokuti konkc" 



animal. That is an elephant 
That is a bofiEalo." He looked on 
the fire and said, *^ Kindle it, and 
cooky and warm yourself; and eat 
meat when it has been dressed by 
the fire." He looked on all things 
and said, ^ So-and-so is the name 
of every thing." 



KwA vela indoda, kwa vela um- 
fiizi. Kwa tiwa XJnkulunkulu 
bobabili igaiua labo. Ba vela elu- 
/(lAiigeui, ii/ilanga lolu olu kema- 
iiziui.^^ UAlauga Iw* euziwa T7m- 
velin^'angi. Umvelin^angi wa mi- 
lisa utshani, wa veza imiti, wa 
veza zonke izilwane nenkomo, ne- 
nyanifizane, nenyoka, nenyoiii, na- 
manzi, nentaba. 

W' enza uAlanga ; n/Janga Iwa 



There sprang np a man and a 
woman. The name of both was 
Unknlunknlu. They sprang from 
a reed, the reed which, is in the 
water. The reed was made by 
Umveling'angi. XJmvelingangi 

cansed grass and trees to grow ; he 
created all wild animals, and cattle^ 
and game, and snakes, and birds, 
and water, and monutains. 

He made a reed;^ the reed 



^^ Olu kemanzini. — ^The k is nsed among some tribes, as the 
Amaknza, the Amalala, &c,, instead of 8, as among the Amaznlu. 

®- The account here given of XJthlanga is peculiar. The native 
who gave it, clearly understood by it a reed. Yet one cannot avoid 
believing that he did not understand the import of the tradition. It 
is said that Umvelingangi made the reed, and that the reed gave origin 
to Unkulunkulu and his wife. It is said also that Umvelin^ngi be^ 
gat them with a reed (nohlanga) ; and from a reed (dvhlcmgem). 
Both these forms are used of the female in generation. A child is 
begotten from the woman, or with her. And it is the belief of the 
native teacher that the real meaning of this tradition is that Umveli- 
n^angi made XJthlanga, a female, and with her became the parent of 
the human race. XJthlanga, therefore, in this form of the tradition, 
has a feminine import ; whilst in others it has a masculine. Yet the 
same men in speaking of the origin of Umvelin^-angi (pronounced by 
this tribe XJmvelikgangi) said he sprang from XJthlanga. — ^There is 
really no conti'adiction in such statements. For the term XJthlanga 
is applied not only to the Primal Source of Being, but to any other 



rSKCLTJNKDLU. H 

a Unkuluukuiu uomfazj wake. | giive origin to TJtikuliiiikiilu itiiil 



BOurce of being, aa a. father, or to a mother, i 



I the foUowin 



XJAlangn iwendAlii yakwabani 
uLiini 1 Ku taliiwo ijj^ua leitdoda 
e inAloko yaleyo 'ndAlu. A i 'lu- 
Atanga yoilwa ; inye uowesifazana ; 
ngokuba a kii ko 'liiAlaiiga Iwei 
tloda yo(lw& e nge ko weaifaaana. 



AYho is tbe TJthlanga of such a 
iimily] They answer hy giving 
ha name of the man, who is the 
head of that house. But he ia 
not the Uthlanga by hiniijelf; he 
's tlio Uthlanga in oujunctioii 
ivitii the female ; for there ia not 
I man who is an Utlilanga by 
himself, thei-e being no femaJe, 
Compare (Jiis with the following legends of the Hindus, where 
Brahma corresponds with Umvelin^angi j and where there is the same 
confusion between Brahma, the Creatoi',— the First Man, — "and the 
male half of his individuality," Umvelinyangi ia both the Primal 
Sooroe of Being and tbe First Man ; he is the creator of tbe first 
woman and her husband. And Satarnpa, " the great vtuiversal 
mother," is equivalent to TJthlauga, the female Unkutunkulu, — the 
great-great mother of the human race :^ 

*' According to one view, Brahma, the God of Creation, converted 
IiiiDself into two persons, the first man, or the Mann Swayambhuvai, 
and the first woman, or Satarupa ; this division into halves expressing, 
it would seem, the general distiiiction of corporeal substance into two 
sexes, and Satarupa, aa hinted by the etymology of tlie word itself, 
denoting the great imiversal mother, the one parent of ' a hundred 
forms." " (UaMiokL Op. eit., Vol. I., p. 297. J 

" Aa the old traditions of their ancestors %vere gradually distorted, 
tbe Hindua appear to have identified the first man (Mann Swayam- 
IdiaTa) with Brahma himself^ of whom, as of the primaiy cause, he 
mM the brightest emanation ; while StLtanipa, tbe wife and counter- 
part of Mann, was similarly converted into the bride of the creative 
principle itselt Brahma, in other words, was ' confounded with the 
male half of his individuality.' " flcL, p. S05.J 

A similar appai'ent contradiction to that which rmis thiTiughout 
th*«e Zulu legends is also found in the Myth of ProraetlieiiH, who 
tliough a man — the son of Japetus— ia said to be the cretitor of the 
baman race :— 

" Sive hnno divino aeraine fecit 
nie opifes rernra, mnndi raelioris origo : 
Sive recens tellus, seductaque nuper ab alto 
.iSlhere, cognati rctinebat semina cixlL 
Qnam satus lapeto, mistara fiuvialibua undia 
Fiuxit in effigiom moderantum ouncta deorum." 
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Unkulunkulu wa zaia abantu 
bendulo. Uuknlunkulu wa ti, 
" Mina 'nkiilunkulu nomfazi wami 
si ug* abakamvelint/angL Umve- 
linf/angi wa si zala uoAlanga lu 
semanzini/' "Wa ti ekuveleni 
kwake, " Si ya *kulw* impi, si gwa- 
zane ngemikonto, ku bonakale aba 
namand/tla, ow a/^lulayo omunye ; 
a z' a ti ow aAlula omuuye a be u 
yeua o inkosi enkulu ; ow a/*luli- 
we a be umfokazL Bonke abantu 
ba ya 'kuya kwo inkosi ow' a/tlnla 
omunye." 



Umvelin<7angi wa e umuntu 
owa zala Unkulunkulu eluAlange- 
ni lu semanzini, owa zala umfazi 
wake. 

IJNSUKUZOifKE MeMELA. 



his wife. Unknlunknlu begat 
primitive men. Unkulunkulu 
said, " I, Unkulunkulu, and my 
wife are the ofispring of Umveli- 
n^ngi ; he begat us with a reed, 
it being in the water. ^* At his 
origin tie said, " We will fight and 
stab eadi other witli spears, that 
the strongest may be manifest 
who overcomes the other ; and he 
who overcomes the other shall be 
the great king; and he who is 
overcome shall be the depend- 
ent. And all people shall wait 
upon him who is the king who 
overcomes the other." 

Umvelin^^angi was a man who 
begat Unkulunkulu by a reed 
whilst it was in the water, and 
who begat his wife. 



Abadala a ba tshongo ukuba i 
kona inkosi pezulu. Unkulunku- 
lu a si m azi Unkulunkulu ukuba 
u nezwi lake. Si pata amatongo. 
Unkulunkulu izwi lake e sa li 
patayo elokuti a kona amatongo. 



The ancients did not say there 
is a Lord in heaven. As for 
Unkulunkulu, we do not know 
that he left any word for man. 
We worship the Amatongo. The 
word of Unkulunkulu which we 
reverence is that which says there 
are Amatongo. 



®^ It being in the water. — That is, according to the notion of the 
narrator, the reed which Umvelingangi made and by which he begat 
the first parents of the human race, was in the water. It is probably 
only another way of saying men sprang from a bed of reeds. But 
some forms of the tradition represent tribes at least, if not the human 
race, as being born in or derived from the water. See p. 36. 
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. BA velii elu/iIiLugeiii ; a 
s' azi kpa sa bunjwa koaa. Tina 
liuutu 'bamnycima b& vols, kunye 
Hani 'belungu, Kodwa tina 'bantu 
'bamnjania ukiivela kwetii ea vela 
sa nikwa mnkomo namagejo okn- 
liina iigeinikoiio ii?zikali zokulwa. 
K.wa tiwa ke, " Okuniugi ; ee ni 
ya 'kiuenzeta." S' emuka ke, s' e- 
za neno. Nina 'belungu na sala 
nezinto zouke eziu/ile neniiteto futi 
e ni nga l)anga nayo tina. 



Sa si va uma si i zekelwa boba- 
ba, be ti nalw ba i va, ba ti, kwa 
k^ala kwa vela umuntit o indoda ; 
kwa vela emuva nmfazi. Kwa ti 
ngomi'a kwa vela inkomo ; ya 
vela i karaba nenkunzi ; kwa ti 
cmva injakazana, kwa ti emva 
kwa vela inja e indiinn ; kwa ti 
ngemva zouke ke izilwaii3^ne ezi- 
ncinane lezi, nezindAlovu, zi vela 
ngambili njalo. 

Kwa ti ngemva kwa vela 'libe- 
le ; li ti 'libele uba li vele li ti nya, 
■wa ti lo 'muDtu kumfaa, "Kn 
'sto o ku boua nje ke, mfazi ndini, 
e ai za 'ku ku d/ila. Si za 'ud/da. 
Nanti ' libel o." 



It is iia thongh we sprang [rum 
UthJaiiga ; we do not know wbei-e 
we were made. We black iiieil 
bad tlie same origin na you, wLite- 
raeii. But we black men at our 
origin were given cattle, and pitta 
for digging with the arms, and 
weapons of war. It waaHaid, "It is 
enough ; you shall bow shift for 
yourselves." So we departed, and 
came in this dii-ection. You 
whitemen staid behind with all 
good things and with laws ako 
which we did not possess. 

We used to hear it said by our 
fathers, they too having heard of 
others, that a man first came into 
being j and then a woman after 
hiin. After that a cow came into 
being ; it ap])cared walking with 
a hull. After that a female dog, 
and after her a dog ;^* and after 
that all the Httle animals, and elc- 



j>hants j all i 






pairs. 

After that 


■«m came into being. 


When the cor 


11 had come to per- 


fection, the n 


an said to the wo- 


man, "That 


which you now see. 


true" woman 


is something for us 


to eat. We 


shall eat at once. 



BeJiold c 



^^^^m'* It is worth notice that the female of animals is i-epreeented as 

^^^Badiog the male. 

^^^^ *5 ^dyni, here translated true, ia a word rarely met with ; it is 
ased aa an appendage to a vocative ; it ascribes reality or speciality to 
the name to which it is appended. " Mfazi ndini," Thou who art my 
wife indeed, — very wife. Should a bridegroom address the bride thus, 
it would be an insult, and imply a loss of virtue, and if not &niTA«^ 
la truth, would be resented probalblj bj absolute re£\i8(ii to manj. 
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Wa biiza unifazi, wa ti, " Li ya 
'wcnxiwa iijaiii ukiulAliwa kwalo 
na?" Ya ti iiiduda, " Lok* u li 
bona li mile iije ke, laa li yokusi- 
kwa. Tat* intonga, u li bule ; fu- 
na litshe, fumi clinye li be imbo- 
kondo." 

Ya ti ke, ** Tata, nanku um/<la- 
ba, u u bumbe, u z* 'utcla 'maDzL'' 

Wa 8C yena kc e gaula umtana, 
uluzi ; wa sc e peAla umlilo ke. 
Wa ti ke, '' Basa ke ; te ku za 'u- 
|)ekwa ke." Be so kw' cpulwa ke, 
se ku telwa esitAhcnL Ba ya dAla 
ke bona ke ; ba ti ke, ^' A si zoze 
sa fa uma si dAle lo 'muti." 



Wa ti ke inkomo ke wa zi tshe- 
uisa ukuti zi za 'udAla ingca. Wa 
zi tshenisa izinyainazaue lezi e zi 
kombisa yona ingca. Wa ti, ma 
zi nga hl&Vi ekaya lapa. 

Ku te mAleuikweni ku dabuka 
umuntu, wa ti ukwenza emAlange- 
ni apa, wa ti, a ba ku bonanga 
ukudabuka kwabo ; ba bona se be 
kgukf/ubele nje em/Jangeni, be 
nga boni 'muntu owa ba veza. 



Um/tlanga lo ku tiwa ukwenza 



The woman askod, saying, " In 
what way shall it be eaten V The 
man re2)liedy ''Since you see it 
growing thus, let it be cut Take 
a ixkI, and thrash it ; find a stone, 
and then find a second that it may 
be an upjjer stona"®^ 

He said, '' There is day ; take 
it and mould it, and pour water 
into the vessel" 

For his work, he cut down a 
small tree, the uluzi ; and obtained 
fire by frictiom He said, " Make 
a fire ; we can now cook." The 
food when cooked was taken out 
of the pot, and put into a vessel 
And so they ate, and said, " We 
shall never die if we eat this 



com. 



u 



He told the cattle to eat grass ; 
and he told game the same, point- 
ing out to them the same grass. 
And he told them not to remain 
all at home.®^ 

On the day the fii-st man was 
created he said, as to what happen- 
ed to them in the bed of reeds, that 
they did not see their own crea- 
tion. When he and his wife 
first saw, they found themselves 
crouching in a bed of reeds, and 
saw no one who had created them. 

As regards the bed of reeds, on 



^® Viz., for grinding. 

^^ Yiz., that all were not to be domestic animals. 
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kwawo mn/la ba vela wa It juina ; 
yr& t' u dabukile, fcwa so kn puma 
bona ke. Kwa se ku dabiika 
I-treokomo ke nazci zotike izilwane. 
TJgxuuela. 



tlie day tliey came iuto being, it 
swelled,^" and when it had buret 
they came out. After tl)at there 
broke off the uthknga™ of ^ttle 
and of all other animals. 



tTKOTO, a very old Izuln, one of the Isilangeni tribe, whose fiitli 
sister, TJrondi, was the mother of XTtehaka, gare mo the follow! 
■GCMunte ; — 



lUg 



Nai U mina, TJukiilunknlii b' ani 
jreaa o zala Utshaka ; Uscuzanga- 
kona O zala TJtahaka. Ngaaemva 
kntftseuzaugakoua karabo se ku 
yeua TJtsliiika. Utahaka ka zala- 
nga yena ; ka bouaiiga e ha naba- 
ntwaiia Utahaka, Kwa buya kwa 
bekwa TJdingane. Kwa bnya ba 
bulala Udiugiine, la Ixska Umpa- 
nde uam/da iijo, e nga znlaiiga 
onuibili lawo 'nuikosi Utslinka iio- 



I SAV for my pai-t that the TJnku- 
lunknlu whom we know is he who 
waa the father of Utshaka ; TJso- 
iizaiigakoua was Utshaka's father. 
Aftei- Uaenzangakona comei 17- 
tshaka. Utshaka had no children. 
After him Udingane was mada 
king. After that they killed 
Udingane, and made Umpaade 
king to this ihiy, those two kings, 
Utflhaka and Udingane, ba\-ing 
no children. 



'^ This makes it perfectly clear what the natives understand by 
Untulunknln coming out of the earth. The earth is the mother of 
Unknluukulu, the fiiat man, as of every other creature. Compara 
Milton :— 

" The Earth obeyed, and straight 
Opening her fertile womb, teemed at a birth 
Tntiumeixius living creatures, perfect forms 
Limbed and full grown." 
Compare also Ovid. Met., B. I., L 416 — 421.— This, too, corre- 
spondd with the Scripture account of Creation ; Gen. i 20, 24. 
It is also philosophically correct to refer the origin of tliiuga 
aecondarily to the earth. The material organisms of all living 
things consist of elements derived from the cai-th. The poetic imagi- 
nation, to which time and space impose no limits, represents as occur- 
ring at a point in time what, it may be, took myriads of years for its 
lirodiiction in accordance with laws imposed on the tlniverae by the 
fiat of the Creator. 

*' Lwenkonio, i. e., uthlanga. This ia worth noting, the uthlanga 
of cattle, — that is, either the reed — primal source — from which they 
came ; or it may mean, the first pair Ijrom which all others sprang. 
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XJjama kambe o zaia XJscnza- 
ugiikona, uyise waotshaka, u yona 
o Unkulunkulu. Ba kona Onive- 



XJjama was the tatiier of Use- 
nzangakona, the father of the 
Utshakas ; it is he who is Unku- 
lunkuhi,*^<> There are Omvelin^ 



^ As the question has been raised whether the natives do not 
call the First Man, or Being, Unkulunkulu, and an Ancestor Ukulu- 
kulu, in order to prevent all misunderstanding I asked him if he was 
not speaking of Ukulukulu. He replied Ukulukulu and Unkulu- 
nkulu is one and the same word ; the Amazulu say Unkulunkulu ; 
other tribes Ukulukulu ; but the word is one. I enquired what he 
meant by Unkulunkulu ; he answered^ 



"We have employed the word 
great [father] to designate the 
father of oiu: father ; and we call 
that man great [&.ther]. And 
there was a great-great [mther], to 
wit, one who was before him. 

We do not speak of power when 
we say Unkulunkiilu, but espe- 
cially of age. For the word great 
does not say he was old by twice, 
but he is old by once ; and if the 
children of that man has children, 
they will speak by the reduplicated 
name, and unite their &ther^s 
name with his, and say Unkulu- 
nkulu, that is, one who is very 
old. 

What has been said above, then, together with what is here 
stated, is sufficient to settle all doubt on the subject. I shall not 
therefore give all the similar statements derived from a great number 
of different natives to confirm the fact, that by Unkulunkulu or Uku- 
lukulu they mean a great-great-grandfather, and hence a very ancient 
man much further removed from the present generation than a great- 
great-grandfather. Hence it is applied to the founders of dynasties, 
tribes, and &.milies. The order is as follows : — 



Si bambisise elikakulu o zala 
ubaba ; kepa si ti ukulu ke lowo. 
Kepa a be kona Unkulunkulu 
yena o pambilL 



A si kulumi ngamand/ela ukuti 
Unkulunkulu; si kuluma ngobu- 
dala kakulu. Ngokuba leli *lizwi 
lokuti ukulu a li tsho ukuti mu- 
dala kabili, li ti mudala kanye ; 
kepa uma ind/Ju yalowo i pinda i 
zale amadodana, a se ya *kuti nge- 
lobubili igama, a /ilanganise neli- 
kajdse nelalowo, a ti unkulunkulu, 
ukuti omdala kakulu. 



Ubaba, my father 
Ubaba-mkulu, or Ukulu 
Ukoko 
Unkulunkulu 



Umame, my mother 
Umame-mkulu, or Ukulu 
Ukoko 
Unkulunkulu 



Ukoko is a general term for Ancestor who preceded the grandfathers. 
And Unkulunkulu is a general term for Ancient Men, who " were 
first " among tribes, families, or kings. See Appendix. 
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Si be si ewa Undiiba ( ngL'*' We used to hear of TJnda- 
cakubayeni. Abona aba zala ba,** the son of Ukubayeni. They 
I were the ancestors of Ujama. 
As it was quite clear tiiat he uudetiitood my question on the sub- 
ject of Uukuluiikulu to have reforenoe to the names of the immediate 
ancestors of the Amazulu, I asked him if ho knew anything about the 
fir«t niaiu He replied : — 



Kwa tiwa kwa 


puma abantu 


abaliili o/ilangeni. 


Kwa puma 


indotla, kwa puma 


iinifazL Be ti 


kwa pnma yonke 


niisebenzi la e 



si i bonayo, neyezinkoino Doyoku- 
dAla, — kouke ukiidAla luko e si ku 
dAluyo. 



It 



was stud that two people 

out of a reed."' There 









At their word"* there oarae out 
alt those works which we see, both 
those of cattle and of food, — all 
the food which we eat. 



*' Let UB note tbia plural of UniTelinjangi ; and that the Omve- 
lin^ngi are the fathers of the generation preceding that of the Ooku- 
Iniikiilu ; that ia, they are the fathers of the Onkuliiukulu ; that ia, 
the gre«t-gi^eat-great-graiidfathera. 

Usobekase, a petty chief over a portion of the Amabele, when 
speaking of the origin of things, said thwy were made by Umvelinja- 
ugi ; that there was a first man and a fii'st woman ; they were Aba- 
velinipangi, and that men sprang from them by generation. He did 
not use the word Unkulitnkulu at all. — Unik^umbela, also, a very old 
man of the Amangwane, spoke of the Omrelini^atigi in the 
plural, and used the word as strictly synonymous with Unkulu- 
□kulu, and, like that word, applicable not only to the first man, but 
to the founder of familie», dynasties, tribes, itc 



•* The origin of Undaba ii 
Ibele:— 

TJndaba wa dnbuka kupunga, 
wa zala Usenzangakona. TJsenza- 
Dgakona wa dabuka kuodaba, wa 
zala XJtshaka. Undalia Unkiilu- 
nkulu. 



thus 



given by TJncinjana, . 



TJndaba sprang irnm Upunga, 
and was the fatlier of Usenzanga- 
kona. Usunzaiigakoua sprang 
fi-om Undaba, and was the father 
of TJtshaka. TJndaba is the 
Unknlunkulu. 
The attention of the Zulu acholar ia directed to the use of dabuka 
in this statement. 

Whilst travelling lately among a wholly uncultivated tribe, on 
asking what they meant by the yJciulabuka of men from Unkulunkuhi, 
they repUed, " Ba dabuka esiswini sake," They broke off fi-om her 
bowels ; that is, of the first female Uuknlunknlu. 
"' Or, from TTthlanga. 
^^_ *' In this remarkable sentence the origin of things is ascribed tO— 
^^Lioint word of the man and woman. J 
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He said he did not know their 
said of a Ci-eator. He answered :- 

Si vele ku tshiwo ku tiwa, " In- 
kosi i pezulu/' Be si zwa ku 
njalo k& ekuveleni kwetu ; inkosi 
ya be i konjwa pezulu ; a si li 
zwanga ibizo layo ; si zwa kodwa 
ku tiwa inkosi i pezulu. Si zwa 
ku tiwa umdabuko wezwe kwa 
tiwa inkosi e pezulu. Ngi te ngi 
mila kwa ku tiwa umdabuko we- 
zwe u peznlu; abantu be komba 
pezulu njalo. 

XJkoto Mhloxgo. 



names. — ^I asked what the natives 

When we were children it was 
said, "The Lord is in heaven.** 
We used constantly to hear this 
when we were children ; they used 
to point to the Lord on high ; we 
did not hear his name ; we heard 
only that the Lord is on high. 
We heard it said that the creator 
of the world^^ is the Lord which 
is above. When I was growing 
up it used to be said, the creator 
of the world is above ; people used 
always to point towards heaven. 



^^ This and two or three other statements are the only instances 
I have met with of the word Umdabuko for the source of creation, 
but its meaning is evident. It is equivalent to Umdayi of the Ama- 
k^wabe, the Umdali of the Amakax)sa, and the Umenzi of the Ama- 
Zulu. 

UmddbuJcOy however, is derived from ukudahuka^ to be broken 
ofT (see Note 3, page 1), and therefore has a passive signi- 
fication, and thus differs from Umenzi and Umdali, which are active. 
It more resembles Uthlanga, and though in some places apparently 
used for an active creator, would mean rather a passive, though poten- 
tial source of being, — ^passive, that is, as a female, or as a seed, which 
have however wrapped up in them potentially the fiitiu^ offspring. 

We may compare with this the legend of the Bechuanas : — 

" Morimo, as well as man, with all the diffei*ent species of ani- 
mals, came out of a hole or cave in the Bakone country, to the north, 
whore, say they, their footmarks are still to be seen in the indurated 
rock, which was at that time sand. In one of Mr. Hamilton's early 
journals, he records that a native had informed him that the footmarks 
of Morimo were distinguished by being without toes. Once I heard 
a man of influence telling his story on the subject. I of course could 
not say that I believed the wondrous tale, but very mildly hinted that 
he might be misinformed ; on which he became indignant, and swore 
by his ancestors and his king, that he had visited the spot, and paid a 
tax to see the wonder ; and that, consequently, his testimony was in- 
dubitable. I very soon cooled his rage by telling him that as I should 
likely one day visit those regions, I should certainly think myself very 
foT-tunate if I could get him as a guide to that wonderful source of 
animated nature. Smiling, he said, ' Ha, and I shall shpw you ike 
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XJnowadi, Ujani, Umasumpa, 
TJinatiwana, Uzikali, ubaba. Un- 
gwadi iiukulunkulu. Ujani a zala 
Umasumpa. A ti Umasampa a 
zala Umatiwana. A ti Umatiwar 
na a zala UzikalL A ti Uzikali a 
zala abautwaaa. Wa zala Unga- 
zana, wa zala Uiufundisi A si 
b' azi abanje. Unzwadi wa zala 
Uswanalibomvu. Uswanalibomyu 
wa zala Ungabazi. 

Izizwe zonke zi nonkulunkulu 
wazo. I leso si nowaso, na leso si 
nowaso njalo. Uiikulunkulu war 
kiti Ungenamafu nolu^longwana 
nosangolibanzL Ukugcina ku ti- 
wa '^Nkosi" kumatiwana, okwa 
vela Onkulunkulu bakwitL 6a 
vela be pete umkonto ukuba ku 
ponswane, si dAlane inkomo. Ba 
vela emdabiikweni Umdabnko 



Ukgwadi, Ujani, Umasumpa, 
Umatiwana, Uzikali, our father. 
Ungwadi is Unkulunkulu. Ujani 
was the &.ther of Umasumpa. 
Umasumpa was the father of 
Umatiwana. Umatiwana was tlie 
father of Uzikali. Uzikali had 
many children. He had Ungazana 
and UmfundisL We do not know 
others. Unzwadi was the father 
of Uswanalibomvu. Uswanali- 
bomvu was the fiither of Ungabazi, 
All nations have their own 
Unkulunkulu. Each has its own. 
The Unkulunkulu of our tribe is 
Ungenamafu and Uluthlongwana 
and Usangolibanzi.®^ At last men 
said " King " to Umatiwana, in 
whose house the Onkulunkulu of 
oui' tribe were bom.^'^ At their 
biiiih thej handled spears that 
they might be thi*own, and we eat 
each other's cattle. They sprang 
from the Umdabuko.^^ The Um- 



footstepa of the very first man,* This is the sum-total of the know- 
ledge which the Bechuanas possessed of the origin of what they call 
Morimo, prior to the period when they were visited by missionaries." 
( Misaiona/ry Lahovka and Scenes in SoiUh Africa, Moffat^ p. 2Q2.J 

See also a corresponding legend among the Basutos : — 

''A legend says that both men and animals came out of the 
bowels of the earth by an immense hole, the opening of which was in 
a cavern, and that the animals appeared first. Another tradition, 
more generally received among the Basutos, is, that man sprang up in 
a marshy place, where reeds were growing." (TJie BiistUos, Casalis^ 
p. 2M.J 

^ That is, at a certain period the tribe divided into three, each 
having its own Unkulunkulu. So Umahhaule, who has formed a 
small tribe, says, in a few years he shall be an Unkulunkulu. 

^ That is, the Onkulunkulu whose names he has given not only 
belonged to the Amangwane, but to the family of Umatiwana. 

•• Umdabuko, Creator. See above, Note 94. 
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owa 8* abela udnto lovke, wa m 
patiaa neziAlangu. 

Uludonoa (an Logwane). 



dabttko is he wlio gare as all 
things, and gave us shields also to 
carry. 



In the neighbourhood there is a very old womani with whom I bid 
some casual conversation which appeared to be calculated to throw 
some light on their traditions ; I therefore sent Umpengula to obtain 
from her.a connected statement. On his retom he related the sab- 
stance of her remarks as follows : — 



TJkina kabi^ u ti : — Kwa ti eku- 
veleni, lokupela XJtshaka u tc e ba 
indoda e ngena ebukosini, sa si 
k^ala ukwenda ngaleso 'sikati ; 
kepa ngi be ngi za ngi zwa ku 
tiwa, ''Amabele lawa e si wa 
dAlayo a vela emAlangeni ; kwa 
ku umAlanga; ku vutiwe, ku bo- 
mvu." Kepa abantu ba zinge be 
bona into e bukeka emAlangeni. 
Ba za ba tiy ^* Ake si zwe uma le 
into i ini na.'^ Ba wa ka, a dAli- 
wa, Kwa tiwa, " O, kanti, ku 
mnandi, ukudAla.'' A goduka ke, 
a ya 'kulinywa. 



Si kuluma ngaloku 'kuvela 
kwamabele, si ti, "Kwa vela pi 
loku n&V* kepa abadala ba ti, 
" Kwa vela kumdabuko owa dabu- 
la konke. Kepa si nga m azi." 
Si zinge si buza si ti, " Lowo 'm- 



The mother of TJbapa says : — ^At 
first, that is, when XJtshaka was a 
man and was entering into the 
kingdom ; we girls were b^inning 
to marry at that time; I used 
continually to hear it said that the 
com which we eat sprang from a 
bed of reeds ; there was a bed of 
reeds; when it was ripe it was 
red. And people saw constantly 
a beautiful thing in the bed of reedSi 
At length they said, " Just let us 
taste what kind of a thing this is.-*' 
They plucked it, and ate it, and 
said, " O, forsooth, it is good, it is 
food." So it was taken home^' 
and cultivated. 

When we spoke of the origin 
of com, asking, "Whence came 
thisT' the old people said, "It 
came from the creator who created 
all things. But we do not know 
him." When we asked continu- 



®^ Lit., The com went home and was cultivated ; that is, became 
a cultivated article of food. 
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d&buko II pi nil 1 Loku ibmakosi 
Hkwriti si ya wa bona 1 " kepa aba- 
dala b' ale ukuti, " Na lawa 'ma- 
kosi e si wa bonako, u koua um- 
dabuko owa wa dabulayo," 

KejHi si buKe si ti, " XJ pi na 1 
Ka bonakali nje. TJ pi na 1 " 
kepa ai EWe bobaba be kombit 
pezulu, be ti, " Umdabuto wako 
konke ti peiulu. Futi ku kona 
neaizwe aabautu kona." Kepa at 
nga ze sa bona ka/ile ukiiba lowo 
'mdabuko u ya 'uze a bonwe nini 
na. Xu be ku tiwe njalo, ku 
tiwa, " lokosi yamakoBi." 

8i Ewa fiiti ku tiwa unia izuin 
li dAle ionkomo kwabaoi, ku tiwe, 
" Inkosl i tate izinkomo kwabani." 
Foti ai zwe ku tiwa uma li ya 
duma, abantu ba zimise isibindi, 
ngokuti, " I ya dAlala inkoai." 
Kepa ai le SK kula ku i loko njalo. 



nponkulunkuln ka ai ti 

ngokwake. Kepa ngi t 

uku m kombisa kuye, 




ally, " Wiiere is the creator 1 For 
chiefs we see !"'"" the old men 
denied, aayiiig, " And those chiefs 
too whom we aee, they were cre- 
ated by the creator." 

And when we asked, " Where 
ia hel for he is not viiiible at all. 
Where is he then 1 " we heard our 
fathers pointing towards heaven 
and saying, " The Creator of all 
things is in heaveiL And there is 
a nation of people there too." 
But we could not well understand 
when that Creator would be viat- 
ble. It used to be said constantly, 
" He is the chief of chiefs."^ 

Also when we heard it said that 
the heaven had eateu^ the cattEe 
at such a village, we said, " The 
Lord has taken the cattle from 
such a village." And when it 
thundered the people took courage 
by saying, " The Lord is plaiing," 
That was the state of the matter 



tillw 



! grew up. 



But as for Uukolunkulu, TJba- 
pa's mother did not mention him 
of her own accord. But I tried 
to direct her attention to him, that 
she might speak of him of her 



''* By this is meant, that they denied the ejcistenoe of a Creator 
FTiom they could not see ; and declared their behef that their kings, 
whom they could aee, were the Creators of all things. Just as at the 
end this old woman declares that the whitemeu made all things. 

' Ijikoti may be rendered chief, king, lord. We can therefore 
Uther Chief of Chiefs, — or King of Kings, — or Lord of LordM, 
f) That is, the lightniug had sti-uck. 
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cit^hn^l iipikwiiko. KejNi kwa bn i own aoeoitL* But I coold not 
liikiiiii luki>ukukuluiiiangiikwake. I her to mention him of her own 

• Thin is A viTV Cf»minon occiirreuoe. Verj old Amazulu, when 
nsk<'<l aIniiiI Uiikiiluiikulu, are apt to sjicak, not of the first Unkula- 
iikiilu, hut thv oiikuliiiikulu of their tribes. 

Mr. Hully, a niiiwionary for some years connected with the Wes- 
h'vaiiH, went u]» t«> the Zulu country as interpreter to Mr. Owen, in 
ls«i7. Hi' 8.1Y.H the wonl Uukuhiukulu was not then in use among 
tlio nativ(*s ; hut th:it Caittaiiu Ganliner introduced it to express the 
^Sn-atcfft, or the Maker of all men. Mr. Hnily refused to use it in 
this sense. He hUowuiI that the word kulu meant great, but denied 
that Uukulunkulu existed in the language to express that which Capt 
(lanliner wisheil. But he jHTsisted in using it through a joung man 
nanicii Verity. 

The folic » wing remarks from Captain Gardiner's work appear to 
justify this sUiteniciit of Mr. Hully : — 

" The conversation which took place I will now relate, as nearly 
as I can, in the precise words : — 

" * Have you any knowledge of the power by whom the world 
was made 7 When you see the sun rising and setting, and the trees 
gixiwiug, do you know who made them and who governs them ? ' 

" Tpai (after a little pause, appai'ently deep in thought) — * No ; 
we see them, but cannot tell how they come : we suppose that they 
come of themselves.' 

" * To whom then do you attribute your success or failure in 
war?' 

" Tpai — * When we are unsuccessfiil, and do not take cattle, we 
think that our father ' [Itongo] * has not looked upon us.' 

" * Do you think your father's spirits ' [Amatongo] * made the 
world ] ' 

a Tpai—* No.' 

" * Where do you suppose the spirit of a man goes after it leaves 
the body 1 ' 

" Tpai—' We cannot tell.' 

" * Do you think it lives for ever ] ' 

" Tpai — * That we cannot tell j we believe that the spirit of our 
forefathers looks upon us when we go out to war j but we do not 
think about it at any other time.' 

" * You admit that you cannot control the sun or the moon, or 
even make a hair of your head to grow. Have you no idea of any 
power capable of doing this 7 ' 

" Tpai — * No ; we know of none : we know that we cannot do 
these things, and we suppose that they come of themselves.' " (Nar- 
rative of a Jowrn&y to the Zoolu Country, CapU Allen F, Gardiner, 
H,!^, ; undertaken in 1835, p, 283, J 

He thus speaks of a tribe on the Umzimvubu : — 

" On the subject of religion they are equally as dark as their 
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Nga za nga m gazulela ibizo lika- 
Bkulunkulu ; kepa yena wa boua 
wa ti, " A ! u yena pela lowo 'm- 
dabuko o pezulu owa e tshiwo 
abodala." Kepa XJbapa wa ti, 
" Ai ! u se k^/ala ukupambauisa 
amazwi. Izolo u be nga tshongo 
DJalo knrafundisL Unkuluiikulu 
a b^ m konibisa pansi. Kepa 
Baanje u se m kombe pezulu." 
Kepa wa ti yena, " Ehe ! wa 
buya w* enyuka, wa ya pezulu." 
Wa yeka leyo 'ndAlela yake yoku- 
kqala, wa ngeua ngokuti, ^* Kanti 
Uukulunkulu u yena lo o pezulu. 
Futi nabelungu laba kanti i bona 
amakosi aV enza konke." 



accord. At length I mentioned 
the name of Uukulunkulu ; and 
she understood and said, " Ah 1 it 
is he in fact who is the creator 
which is in heaven, of whom the 
ancients spoke." But Ubapa said, 
" No ! she now begins to sj)eak at 
cross purposes. She did not say 
this to the Missionary yesteixlay. 
She said Uukulunkulu was from 
beneath. But now she says he 
was from above." And she said, 
" Yes, yea ! * he went up to 
heaven afterwards." She left the 
first account, and began to say, 
" Truly Uukulunkulu is he who is 
in heaven. And the whitemen, 
they are the lords who made all 
things." 



neighbours the Zoolus. They acknowledged, indeed, a traditionary 
account of a Supreme Being, whom they called Oukoolukoolu " 
[Ukulukulu] " (literally the Great-Great), but knew nothing fui-ther 
respecting him, than that he originally issued fi-om the reeds, created 
men and cattle, and taught them the use of the assagai. They knew 
not how long the issitoota," [isituta] " or spirit of a deceased person, 
existed after its departure from the body, but attributed every un- 
toward occurrence to its influence, slaughtering a beast to propitiate 
its favour on every occasion of severe sickness, &c. As is customary 
among all these nations, a similar oflering is made by the ruling chief 
to the spirit of his immediate ancestor preparatory to any warlike or 
hunting expedition, and it is to the humour of this capricious spirit 
that every degi*ee of failure or success is ascribed." fid,, p. 314:, J 

^ That is, she assents to the statement that Uukulunkulu sprang 
from the earth. But asserts also that he is the heavenly Lord, of 
whom she has been speaking. 

This account is in many respects very remai^kable. It is not at 
all necessary to conclude that the mind of the old woman was wan- 
dering. There appears to be in the account rather the intermixture 
of several faiths, which might have met and contended or amalgamated 
at the time to which she alludes : — 1. A primitive faith in a heavenly 
Lord or Creator. 2. The ancestor-worshipping faith, which confounds 
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Ubbbe, who relate<l the following, 

the Amantanja tribe. He had seen 

by the armies of Utshaka, and he 

different times : — 

Inkosi i ya buza kambe indaba 

jaobaba. 

Aobaba ba be ti indaba yabo 
jendulo, be ti, '' Unkulimkulu n 
kona o indoda, o pansi yena." 
Obaba ba be ti, '^Inkosi i kona 
pezulu." Uma li leta, li duma, ba 
ti, *' Inkosi i ya Aloma, i ja leta. 
Lungisa dL" Be tsho kubo 'ma- 



was a verj old man, belonging to 
much. His people were scattered 
showed four wounds, received at 

Thi chiefs enquires then what 
our Ibre&thers bdieved. 

The primitive fiuth ci our Wi- 
thers was this, they said, " Thane 
is XJnkulunkulu, who is a man,^ 
who is of the earth.^ And 
they used to say, '' There is a lord 
in heaven." When it hailed, and 
thundered, they said, '' The lord u 
arming ; he will cause it to haiL 
Put things in oixler."^ They 



the Creator with the First Man. 3. The Christian faith again direct- 
ing the attention of the natives to a Grod, which is not anthropomorphic; 
But she may intend to refer to the supposed ascent of Usenza- 
ngakona, the father of Utshaka, into heaven, which is recounted in 
the following izibongo, that is, flattering declamations by which the 
praises of the living or the dead are celebrated : — 



Kwa ku izibongo zikasenzanga- 
kona, e bongwa abantu bake, be 

ti, 

*' Mutakajama, owa pota igoda 
la ya la flka ezulwini, lapa izituta 
zakwamageba zi nga yi 'kufika. 
Zo ba 'kukwela z* apuke amazwa- 
nyana." 

Amageba ibizo elidala lamazulu. 
Li ti, amatunzi okumuka kwela- 
nga j a ya geba ezintabenL Ama> 
geba abakamageba, XJnkulunkulu 
wakwazulu. Umageba u zala 
XJjama, a zale Usenzangakona, a 
zale Utshaka. Nomageba u kona 
XJnkulunkulu wake, lapa tina si 
ng* aziko. 



There were lauds of Usenza- 
ngakona, by which he was lauded 
by his people ; they said, 

*^ Child of Ujama, who twisted 
a large rope which reached to 
heaven, where the Spirits of the 
Amageba will not arriva They 
will again and again make fruitless 
efforts, and break their little toes." 

Amageba is an ancient name of 
the Amazulu. It means the sha- 
dows caused by the departing sun ; 
they recline on the mountains. 
Amageba are the people of Uma- 
geba, the Unkulunkulu of the 
Amazulu. Umageba begat Uja- 
ma ; he begat Usenzangakona ; he 
begat Utshaka. And as regards 
Umageba, there is his unkulunku- 
lu where we know not. 

^ The chief, that is, myself. A respectful mode of addressing 
the enquirer, as though the answer was being given to a third person. 

® Indoda, that is, a male. 

7 That they may not be injured by the haiL 
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limgiswe impa/ila zouke 
neziukomo luunabtJa 



Ku ti lapa iako^i i d/dalayo 
ngokuduina, ba ti uma ku knna 
ow eaabayo, " W etnka ui, ioku ku 
dAlaU iokosi nal U tate ni yayo 
nal" 

Kwa tiwa TTnfcnhinkulu u te, 
a St be abanti], ai lime uktidAla, 
si dAle. Kwii ti utshani bwa re- 
awa TJukulunkulu, vra. ti, " A ku 
d/tle izinkomo." Wa ti, " A tu 
t«zwe izinkuni, ku be kouiv um- 
lilo, ku vut' ukutlAla." Wa ti 
Cnkulunkulii, " A ku ealwaue, 
ku Ije kona abalanda, ku zalwe, 
kw and' abantu eniAlabeiii. Ku 
be kona aniakoai amnyama, inkosi 
y amwe ngabantu bayo, ukuba 
* Inko^ le : ni butane nina nouke 
ni ye enkoaini.' " 



t azi ukuvela krwake. 
a ku tiwa, ■< Abantu ba za- 
t Unkuluukulu." Aobuba ba 



said this to our motliera, and t]iey 
set al! thinga'in order, cattle and 

And when tlie loril played by 
tliundei-ing they said, if tliere was 
any one afraid, " Why do yon 
start, because the lord playa 1 
What have you taken vriiich be- 
longs to him 1 " 

It was said, Unkulimkulu said, 
" Let there be men, and let them 
cultivate fix>d and eat." And the 
gi'asa waa created by Unkulunku- 
lu, and he told the cattle to eat. 
He said, " Let firewood be fetched, 
that a fire may be kindled, and 
food be dressed." Uiikulunkultt 
Haiti, " Let there be maiTiage 
among men,^ that there may be 
those who can intermarry, that 
children may be bom and men in- 
crease on the earth," He said, 
" Let there be black cliiefa ; and 
the chief be known by liis people, 
and it be said, ' That is the chief : 
assemble all of you and go to your 

We do not know the origin of 
Uiikulunkulu. We hear it said, 
" Men ai-e the children of Unku- 
luttkulu." Our fathei* used to 



k *A kusaboane. Lit., Let children be begotten or bom one 

h another. An allusion to a supyoaed period in which if blood 

telationB did not marry there could be no marriage. The meaning 

really is, — Let brothers and sisters marry, that in the progi-ess of time 

there may arise those who are sufficiently removed from close relatiou- 

^^^Ip, that there may he abalanda, that is, persons who may lawfully 
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be ti, '' Unknlunkulu lowo owa 
mla abaiitu oluAlangcni. Si nga 
111 Azi ke UluAlanga unia wa e 
l>unm ngapi na ; noma Unkulu- 
iikiilu ba be puma oAlnngeiii lunye 
iui uix, A s' azi ukulja UAlanga 
umfazi ini, loku aobaba ba be ti si 
zalwa Uukuluukuliu 

Sa si m buza Unkulunkulu 
kwobawo, si ti, " XJ pi Unkulu- 
nkulu e ni m tshoyo na 7 " Ba ti, 
^* Ka se ko. No/tlanga futi/' ba 
ti, ^^ ka se ko/' Ba ti aobawo, 
'' Nati 8* ezwa si tslielwa ukuti, sa 
zalwa Unkulunkulu noAlanga. Na 
kwobaba s* ezwa be tsho." 



Unkulunkulu wa e mnyama, 
ngokuba si bona abantu bonke e si 
vela kubo bemnyama, nenwele 
zabo zimnyama. B* esoka ngoku- 
hsk kwa tsho Unkulunkulu, wa i;i, 
^^A ba soke abantu^ ba nga bi 
amakwenkwe." Unkulunkulu na- 
ye wa soka, ngokuba wa si tshela 
ukusoka. 



say, ** Uokolimkiila is lie wbo be- 
gat men by Uthlanga^* We do 
not know whence Uthlanga came; 
or whether Unkulunkulu and 
Uthlanga both cane from one 
Uthlanga or not. We do not 
know whether Uthlanga was a 
woman, for our ^.thers said we 
were begotten by Unkulunkulu.^^ 

We used to ask our others 
about Unkulunkulu, saying, 
" Where is Unkulunkulu of whom 
you speak 1 '' They said, **^ He i» 
dead, and Uthlanga also is dead.^ 
Our fathers said, ** We were tdid 
that we are the children^^ of 
Unkulunkulu and Uthlanga* And 
our fathers told us they were 
told." 

Unkulunkulu was a black man, 
for we see that all the people 
from whom we sprang are black, 
and their hair is black. They 
circumcised because Unkulunkulu 
said, " Let nien circumcise, that 
they may not be boys." And 
Unkulunkulu also circumcised, 
for he commanded us to circum- 
cise. 



^ Here very distinctly Uthlanga is a proper name, — that of the 
£rst woman. But the origin of Uthlanga is not known ; it is sug- 
gested that she came forth from Uthlanga together with Unkulunkxdu 
— ^that is, an anterior Uthlanga. — Compare this with the legend above 
given, where it is said Umvelin^^angi made an Uthlanga and b^at 
children by her. See below, where it is said, " UAlanga ka se ko," 
Uthlanga is dead ; not, A lu se ko. 

^^ This is a mode of asserting his belief that since the fathers said 
Unkulunkulu begat men, he could not do so without a wife, and that 
therefore Uthlanga was a woman. 

^^ Zala is to beget and to give birth to : they were derived, viz., 
by generation from Unkulunkulu, and by birth from Uthlanga. 
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Umdaliuko ng' azi o pozulu 
6wa, Ba be ti abeodiUo, "* \ 
dabuko u jJeziilu ownna ojiilisayo 
nbiuitii : iignkiiba ftbaiitu b' estita, 
ba nga fi iudAIala, ngoba iukoai 
ba uikft iikujiila, ukubn ba bambc 
ka/ile euiALiJmtiDi, ba n^ fi in- 
dAiala." 

Uma I' oniilii, kii Alanganti nba- 
ntimnzana naiiiakosi, ha ye eukci- 
»ni emnjama; ba ya kiiluina, be 
taudaza wona UDibetc. Ukuta.uda- 
sa kwabo iikuba abatiuiuuzana ba 
taliaye izmkabi ezimiiyama, i nga 
bi ko eia/do[ie, Zi nga /tlatshwa ; 
b* eozo ngemiloiiio ; ku /dataliwe i 
be nye, ezinye zi Alale. Kwa ku 
tiwa kuk^ala iuruk i jminaeako- 
sini, nelanga li puma cnkosini, 
nenyanga e kanyisa iigobumAlope, 
ka Alwile, abantii ba hunibo be 
ng" ajjiiki. Unia inyanga i nga ae 
ko, ku tiwa, "A bantu aba nga 
hambi, kuniDyama ; La ya 'kuli- 



Aa to tlie source" of beiug 1 
know that only wkicb is in. liea\'oii. 
Tbe auoieut men said, " The source 
of being in above,'* which, gives 
life to men ; for men are satislied, 
and do not die of famine, for the 
lord gives them life, tliat they may 
live prosperously on the eaith and 
not die of famiue. 

If it does not rain, the heads of 
viljiigos and petty chie& assembls 
and go to a black chief; they con- 
verse, aad pray for I'ain. Their 
pi-aying ia this : — The heads of 
villages select aonie black oxen ;'* 
there la not one white among 
them. They are not slaugUtci'ed ; 
they merely moiition them ; one ia 
killed, the others are left. It wan 
said at iirst, tho rain came from, 
lord, and that the sun canie 
from him, and the moon which 
gives a white light during tho 
night, that men may go and not 
be injured. If tliei-e is no moon, 
said, " Let not men go, it in 
dark; they willinjure themselves." 



^^H^^' Umdahuho, Source of Being, — 1 

^^^^^ man was created, or the person 

pbce, it is poEsesaed of a ajiei-ial potentiality. See Note O."), p. -50. 
But here the Umdabuko ia called '' the lord which gives them life," 

" The argument is, aiuco we see tLat life-giving influences, — the 
lain and sun,^ — ^;ome from heaven, we conclude that there too ia the 
original source of life. 

'* It ia supposed that black cattle are chosen because when it is 
about to rain tiie sky ia overcast with dark clouds. When the os in 
killed, its flesh ia eaten in the house, and perfect silence is maintained 
till tbe whole ia consumed, in token of humble Bubmission to the lord 
of heaven, from whom, and not of tho chief, the rain is asked. The 
bones are burnt outside the village. Afler eating tho flesh in idlcnce, 
they sing a song. The songa sung on auch occfisiaus consist merely of 
musical sounds, and are without words. 
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Uma izulu li be li ttthayile mn- 
komo, ku be ku nga Alupekwa. 
Ku be ku tiwa, '* Iiikoei i Alabile 
ekudAleni kwayo/' Ku tiwa, 
'' Okweuu iiii na, loku ku ng' o- 
kwenkosi naf I lambile; i ya 
ziAlabela.'' Uma umuzi u tehaywe 
unyari, uma ku inkomo e bulewe, 
ku tiwa, *' Ku za 'kuba inAlanAla 
kulo 'muzL" Uma umuniu e 
tshay we, wa £st, ku tiwa, '' U soli- 
we inkosL" 

Ubebe. 



If lightning struck cattle, the 
people were not distressed.^^ It 
used to be said, ^'The lord has 
slaughtered for himself among his 
own food. Is it yours f is it not 
the lord's 1 He is hungry ; he 
kills for himseli" If a village is 
struck with lightning, and a cow 
killed, it is said, "This village 
will be prosperouSi'^ If a man is 
struck and dies, it is said, " The 
lord has found fiuih with hinu" 



Having requested Unipengiila to ascertain from Ubebe the mean- 
ing of Umdabuko more exactly, he made the following report : — 

No' enze njengokutsho kwako ke, I hav£ done as you directed, 
mfundisi, nga buza kubebe ukuti, Teacher, and asked of Ubebe what 



^^ Contrast this with what Arbousset says of the superstition 
found among the Lighoyas : — 

** When it thunders eveiy one trembles ; if there are several 
together, one asks the other with uneasiness, * Is there any one amongst 
us who devours the wealth of others ] ' All then spit on the ground, 
saying, * We do not devour the wealth of others.' If a thunderbolt 
strikes and kills one of them, no one compMns, none weep ; instead 
of being grieved, all unite in saying that the Lord is delighted (that is 
to say, he has done right), with killing that man ; they say also that 
the ihief eats thunderbolts, that is to say, does things which draw 
down upon men such judgments. There can be no doubt, they sup- 
pose, that the victim in such a case must have been guilty of some 
crime, of stealing most probably, a vice from which very few of the 
Bechuanas are exempt, and that it is on this account that fire frx)m 
heaven has fsdlen upon him." ( Eocploratory Tour in South Aftica^ p, 
323.^ 

Casalis says that, among the Basutos, '^ If any one is struck dead 
by lightning, no murmur is heard and tears are suppressed. * The 
Lord has killed him,' they say ; ' he is, doubtless, rejoicing : let u» be 
careful not to disturb his joy.' " (The Basutoa^ p. 2i2.J 



" Belie, lapa ku tiwa umdabuko | 
vabautu, 1i ti ni leli 'zwi lokutj 
unidabitko nal" Kepa Ubebe wa 
l.i, " LatMi si ti umilaliuku, si kulu- 
ina lapft kwa vela abantu bouke 
koua, si ti ke umdabuko wabaiitli. 
Futi le inkoai e peznlu a ngl zwo- 
nga kwobaba be tt, " I noniiia 
noin&zi." A ngi ku iwanga loko. 
Unkulunkulii yedwa e kwa tiwu 
wa veza abautu oAlangcni ; sa ti, 
umdabuko u uAlanga," 



k 



men meant by the woitl Umda- 
bnko, whi-u tliey nay, " The Um- 
dabiiku of meu," Ke rej>Iied, 
"When wc Buy Umdabiiko we 
apeak of tliat'^ from which men 
spi-aug; and becnuse they sprang 
ironi that, we say, ' The Umdabu- 
ko of men.' Fiu-ther, as ivgnrda 
that h)r<I who is above, I iifiver 
heard oiir fethers say he had a 
mother or wife. I never heaixj 
such a thing. 'It ia Unkulunkulu 
only of whom it was said he gave 
men origin by means of Uthla- 
nga,^^ and so we said, the TJmda- 
buko is Uthlanga." 



I REQUESTED Umpengula to enquire of Unjan, of the Abambo tribe, 
a petty chief, who eame to the village, what he knew about Unkulu- 
nknlu. He reported the following : — 



1 



■^ 



WJl ti ngoku m bnza kwami uku- 
ti, " Kjan, n ti ni wena ngontu- 
lunkulu lowo, e sa u) tshoyo tina 
'bantu abamnyama ua!" wa ti, 
Jjo, e sa ti, w* enza konke na 1 " 
ti miua, "Yebo. Ngi ya 



When I asked him, aaying, " tJ- 
ujan, what do you say about that 
Unkulunkulu, of wliom we black 
men used to ttlk 1 " he replied, 
" Him who, we said, made all 
things r^^ I replied, " Yes. I en- 



' Bee Xote 95, p. dO. 



'^ Or, out of UUdaruja ; " and so we said the Umdabuko is Uthhi- 

M," either regarding TJmdabiiko as a female, or referring to that 

thlanga or Source of being from which Unkulunkulu himself and 

all things else spiitng. But we are here, no doubt, to undei-atand the 

lAtt«r, for above he states that the old men believed in an Umdabuko 

vhicb is above, and which he calls, " the Lord which gives them 



I wh ich 



'^ Intimating that there 
it wish to enquii'e. 




e other Onkulunkulu about whom he 
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busa ukutt ng^ azi loko oku iHimi- 
nja imiAla yunko ngayo.'' Wa ti, 
'' £he ! A u boni ini ukuba 
Uukulunkulu, sa ti, w' enza konke 
e si ka bonayo ne si ku patayo 
konke r' Nga ti, « Ebe ! Ha- 
xnbisa kamlie. Ngi sa lalele lapa 
ti za 'kiiya *kugeina kona.'' Kei>a 
wa ti, '' O, uoma kwa tshiwo kwa 
tiwa, V enza konke ; kepa mina 
ngi bona ukuti loku kwa tiwa 
umantu oraknlu wetu, amuntu 
njengati ; ngokuba tina sa si nga 
kombi 'ndawo lapo e kona, kodwa 
kwa tiwa iimuntu owa vela ku- 
k^la kubantu bonke, o yena em- 
kulu kwiti sonke, Umvelin^ungL 
Kanti ngi ya bona ukuti ngelizwi 
letu sa ti, XJnkulunkulu w' enza 
konke, kepa a s' azi lap' a vela 
kona.'' Nga m buza nga ti, 
"Manjeupi nal" Wa ti, "O, 
ka se ko." Nga ti, " Wa ya ngapi 
na ]" Wa ti, " Nati si be si buza, 
ku tiwe, ' Ka se ko.' Kepa nga- 
loko ku ya bouakala ukuti konke 
loko a kw enziwanga umuntu o 
nga se ko ; kw' enziwa o se kona." 

Kepa ngi buza kuye ngokuti, 
<* Abafundisi bakwini a ba tsho ini 
ukuti le inkosi e pezulu i XJnku- 
lunkulu na ] " Wa ti, " Hau ! " 1 



quire that I might know what bfl8 
always been the ta-uth about him.'* 
He said, '' Yes, yes I Do you not 
understand that we said Unknla- 
nkulu made all things that we see 
or touchl" I said, '^ Yes i Jnst 
go on. I am listening for the 
conclusion." And he said, *' Al- 
though it was said he made all 
things, yet for my part I see that 
it was said,^* he was an old man . 
of ours, a man like us ; for we did 
not point to any place where he 
was, but said he was a man who 
came into being first of all other 
men, who was older than all of us, 
XJmvelin^ngL So then I see thai 
by our word we said XJnkulunkulu 
made all things, but we know not 
whence he sprang." I asked, 
" Where is he now 1 " He said, 
" O, he is dead." I asked, " Where 
is he gone 1 " He replied, " We 
too used to ask, and it was an- 
swered, * he is dead.' But by that 
it is evident that all things were 
not made by a man, who is now 
dead ; they were made by one who 
now is."*^^ 

And when I enquired, saying, 
" Do not your teachers*^ tell you 
that the lord which is in heaven is 
XJukulimkulu 1 " he replied with a 



^^ I see that it was said and nothing more; there was no truth in it. 

^^ It is clear that this reasoning is the result of a certain amount 
of light. When once he had been induced to think, he said that the 
things around him could not, as the old men said, have had a mere 
human author, who came into being and passed away. 

^^ This chief and his people live in the neighbourhood of the 
Roman Catholic Mission about fifteen miles from thLst place, 
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" Nukauye. A iigi 
;a be U tsho lelo 'lizwi ; no- 
Lu kuluioe ngalo nje a ngi 
Kiipelft uminndiBi 



K-AUga. 

lenga 



kuluma 






Btart, " HaiA r by no means. I 
never heai-d such a word, neither 
did I ever hear them even mention 
the UHnie, It is your teacher-' 
alone with whom I have ever 
spoken nljout it" 



The next ihiy I asked him myself, when he r 



iilo the fiJlowing 



ti abendulo ba ti Uukiilu- 
owa veza ahantu, wit veza 
ineziukomOikonkeiieKilwane 
id/ile. Ba ti omJiila unmntn 
i-eza. lezo 'ziudabH, e se ku 
le umuntii oniditla u iiikoai, 
ra 11 iukosi e })cziihi. Se Hi 
gani ukuti inkosi e pczulii e 
ey* enza koiike. Abantii 
la ba be ti Uukuliinkulu 
1 nje, nmuntu omdiiin own 
huitu, wa veza konke. 



The ancienta said that it was 
TJukuluukuhi who gave origin to 
men, and every thing besides, both 
cattle and wild animals. They 
said it was an ancient man who 
gave origin to these things, of 
whom it ia now said that ancient 
nian is lord j it is said, he is the 
Lord which is ahove.^ We have 
now heai-d fjom you that the Lord 
which is in heaven is he who made 
every thing. The old men said 
that Unkulunkulu wa.s an ancestor 
and nothing more, an ancient man 
who Ijegat men, and gave origin to 
all things. 



OSNi, nmanta omda!a wase- 
)aeni, kepa u sesikoleni, wa 
apa kwiti. Nga ya kuye, 
% 'kubuza le 'udaba kanku- 
lii, ngi bona emdala kakulu. 
ekungeneni kwami cnd/tlini 



ULANOENr, an old Ikiosa, but one 
living at a misaion-atation, paid ns 
a visit. I went to him and en- 
quired of him what he knew about 
TJnkulunkulu, becaiise I saw he 
was a very old man. When I en- 
tered the house where Ulangeni 

' Some years ago whilst travelling I had had a conversation with 
n the subject, 

• This is rather obscui-e, but I prefer not to give a free trans- 
The meaning is. Our old men told us that it was an ancient 
who created all things ; but we hear fi-om. the miBaionaries that 
lavenly Lord is he who created. 
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lapa e kona XJlangcni, nga m buza 
ngokuti, '^ Baba, ngi size ngale 'u- 
dawo yokiiti Utikax), uma lelo 
'gama kwa tiwa JJtakxo o pi na f 
Noma li vele se ku fike abafundiai 
ini na i 

Kepa Ulaugeni wa ti, '' K^ ; 
leli *gama lokuti Utikco a si lo e 
si li zwa kumangisi ; igama lakwi- 
ti elidala ; ku be ku ti ngezikati 
zonke, uma ku timula umuntu a 
ti, * TikxOy u ngi bheke kade.' " 

Kepa nga buza ngokuti, ^* Ni 
be ni ti tikoso nje, ni tsho ni na ? 
Loku izidumbu zake na ni nga 
z' azi, na ni tsho ni na 1 '' Wa ti, 
^* Le 'ndaba yokuti tikox) indaba 
kwiti e be ku tiwa, uma li ya du- 
ma izulu, kw aziwe njalo ukuti a 
kona amandMa a ngapezulu; ku 
nga loku kwa za kwa tiwa opezulu 
UtikiBO. A ku tshiwongo kodwa 
ukuti u seudaweni etile pezulu; 



was, I enquired of him, sayings 
" My fiither, help me in the matter 
of XJtikax), and tell me where 
Utikax) is said to be t And whe- 
ther the word came into use after 
the arrival of the missionaries f " 

And XJlangeni answered, ^^ No ; 
the word JJUhxo is not a word we 
learnt of the English ; it is an old 
word of our own. It used to he 
always said when a man sneezed, 
< May JJiakxo ever regard me witii 
fovour.' "2* 

Then I asked, " Since you 
merely used the word JJiakxQ, 
what did you mean I Since what 
is very truth about him you knew 
not, what did you mean?" He 
replied, ''As regards the use of 
Utikox), we used to say it when 
it thundered, and we thus knew 
that there is a power which is in 
heaven ; and at length we adopted 
the custom of saying, Utikax) is he 
who is above alL But it was not 
I said that he was in a certain place 



^^ Just as among other people sneezing is associated with some 
superstitious feeling. In England and Crermahy old people will say, 
** God bless you," when a person sneezes. Among the Amazulu, if a 
child sneeze, it is regarded as a good sign ; and if it be ill, they be- 
lieve it will recover. On such an occasion they exclaim, " Tutuka," 
Grow. When a grown up person sneezes, he says, ''Bakiti, ngi 
hambe kade," Spirits of our people, grant me a long life. As he 
believes that at the time of sneezing the Spirit of his house is in some 
especial proximity to him, he believes it is a time especially &vourable 
to prayer, and that whatever he asks for will be given ; hence he may 
say, '' Bakwiti, inkomo," Spirits of our people, give me cattle ; or, 
'' Bakwiti, abantwana," Spirits of our people, give me children. 
Diviners among the natives are very apt to sneeze, which they regard 
as an indication of the presence of the Spirits ; the diviner adores by 
saying, " Makosi," Lords, or Masters. 
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kwa ku tiwa lonke izulu u kulo 
lonke. A kw aftlukcmiswH&gfL." 

Kepa nga ti, " Amalau a e ti ni 
wona ibizo lokubiia Udio 1 " Wa 
tj, " Hail ! U taho 'malan niaiii 
na 1 " Nga ti, " Lawa 'malau 
Rbomvaua." Wa ti, " Ngi y e- 
zwa, Kepa ba be pi labo 'bantu 
fibs, nga ze ba be notikeo na t 
Angiti ba be /ilala ezintabeni ; ba 
tulwe Amabiiim, iiokuze ba be 
pakati kwabantti na 1 A ei lo 
igama lamalau ukuti tLk:Ea. 0- 
kw&niaiau kwa duka konke ngara- 
Ala be /(laDgeiie namabuau. A si 



I zwa "luto In-a' 

I T Inkn IcP « 



' in heaven ; it was said lie filled 
the whole heaven. Ko distinction 
of place was made,"-'' 

I asked, " By what name did 
tlie Hnttentota call Godl" He 
said, " Hall ! what Hottentots do 
you mean ! ""* I replied, " Those 
reddish Hottentots." He said, 
" I hear. But whei-o were those 
people that they should use the 
word Utikara 1 Is it not the feet 
that they used to live in the 
mountains ; and were taken into 
the households of the Dutch, and 
so came to live among the people! 
TJtikxo is not a Hottentot word. 
Every thing belonging to theHot^ 
tentota was thrown into confusion 
when they united with the Dutch. 
We have learnt nothing of them." 

This, then, ia what I heard of 
Ulangoiii. So I enqub-ed further, 
" Have you never heard of Unku- 
luukulul" He replied, "I have 
for the most part heard Unkulu- 
nkulu mentioned when stones are 
thrown on an iaivivane f when a 



I loko kc e nga ku zwa ngola 
ngoni. Nga bu?B, ke ngokuti, 
" TJiituluidtuIu ku m zwanga na T 
Kepa yena wa ti, " Uku lau zws 
kwami Cnkulunkulu, ngi mu zwe 
kakula lapo ku bekwa amatshe 
peau kwesivivane ; umuntii a ti 



** It may be worth noting here that what the Amazulu say of 
the lord of heaven, for whom they have no name, the Amakawaa say 
of Utikio. 

" This ia to be understood aa expreaaing his utter contempt for 
Uie Hottentots, and unwillingness to admit that the Kaiir could leam. 
«iy thing from them. It cannot, however, be doubted that ho is mis- 
taken in supposing that they did not derive the word fi'om the Hot- 
tentots. 

^ fsivivane. — Isivivane ama- 1 The isivivane consists of stones 
tahe a Alanganiaelwa 'ndawo nye, which are collected together iu 
'4nziwe iuk^aba enkulu ; ku po- 1 one place, and form a lai'ge heap ; 
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LiiMi e ponsa ittihe, a ti, ' Zizuku- 
Iwaiic zikankuluukulu/ a dAlule.'' 
Ngii ti ke, '^ £ tsho mupi Unku- 



man throws a stone, he sajs, 
' Generations of Unkulunkulu/ 
and passes on." So I said, ** Wliat 



nswe kona aba dAlulako knso 
isivivane, amancane amatshe na- 
makulu e ponswa kona, ku tiwa, 
'^ Sivivane saokoko, ngi ti ketshe- 
ketshe iikuhamba kaluia." 

Umpknoula Mbanda. 



those who pass hy the isivivane 
cast stones on it ; the stones 
which are thrown on it are both 
small and great ; and it is said, 
" Isivivane of our ancestors, may 
I live without care." 



The isivivane, then, is a heap of stones, the meaning of which the 
natives of these parts are unacquainted with. When they pass such 
a heap, they spit on a stone and throw it on the heap. Sometimes 
they salute it by saying, " Sa ku bona, bantwana bakasivivane," Good 
d:iy, children of Usivivane ; thus personifying Isivivane, and acting 
ill correspondence with the Kax)sa salutation to Unkulunkulu. — Sir 
James R Alexander relates the following of the Namaquas : — "In 
the country there are occasionally found large heaps of stones on which 
had been thrown a few bushes ; and if the Namaquas are asked what 
they are, they say that Heije JSibib, their Great Father, is below the 
heap ; they do not know what he is like, or what he does ; they only 
imagine that he also came from the East, and had plenty of sheep and 
goats ; and when they add a stone or branch to the heap, they mutter, 
* Give us plenty of cattle.' " — ^Among the Hottentots there are many 
such heaps, which they say are the graves of Heitsi Kabip, who, ac- 
cording to them, died several times and came to life again. (Bleek 
Hottentot Fables, p, 7 6. J — Thus the Heitsi Eibip of the Hottentots 
appears to have some relation to the Unkulunkulu of the Kafirs. 

Such heaps of stones are common in the South Sea Islands, and 
are there memorial heaps, as, it appears from the Scripture naiTative, 
was that which Jacob raised (Gen. xxxi. 45 — 55) ; or they may have 
been raised over graves, as is still the custom among the Bedouins. 

" The bearers of the corpse reached the newly dug grave at the 
head of the procession, and standing over it they slowly lowered the 
body, still rolled in its rough camel-hair shroud, into it, as the solemn 
chant suddenly ceased, and the silence which ensued seemed rendered 
deeper by the contrast. The corpse having been stretched out in its 
sandy couch, all those nearest the spot, with hands and feet, raked 
back the loose earth over the grave and closed it up. Ali and the 
other chieftain with him, each taking up a stone from the ground, now 
cast it in turn on the tomb, uttering, * Allah yerdano,' God have 
mercy on him ! Naif, silent and brooding, approached the spot, and 
with the same prayer cast his stone likewise over his brother's tomb, 
adding, * The duty of revenging thee weighs upon me.' 

** All the other members of the tribe present followed their 
chiefs example, and pressed forward to pay their last tribute to the 
dead, a stone cast on the grave, and a muttered prayer for his peace ; 
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lunkulu nal" TJkupendula ku- 
kalangeni, wa ti, " E tsho umuntu 
wokiik^^ala kubo bonke abantu, 
owa vezwa XJtifcro kuk^ala. Ke- 
pa abantu ba m bona. XJtikcco 
wa sita kunkuliinkulu, ka bonwa- 
Dga nmuntu ; abantu ba bona 
yena TJnkulunkulu, ba ti umenzi 
wake konke, Umvelingungi, be 
tsho ngokuba lowo ow* enza 
TJnkulunkulu be nga m bonanga. 
Ba ti ke u yena e Utikaio. I loko 
e ngi kw aziyo ngonkulunkulu." 



Nga ti mina, " Ehe ! langeni. 
Ngi ya bona impela ukuba loko o 
ku tshoyo into nami e be ngi i 
tsho. Kodwa kuloko, loko 'ku- 
pendula kwako ku ukupendula 
kwomuntu o se punyelwe ilanga ; 
ngokuba u bona loko abaningi a 
ba bheki nakanye kuloko 'kubona 
kwako." 

Wa ti, " Ku te ekufikeni kwa- 
mangisi kulo 'mAlaba kwiti, kwa 
k^ala umfundisi o ku tiwa ibizo 
lake XJyegana. Wa fika wa fu- 
ndisa abantu, nokukuluma kwake 



TJnkulunkulu does he mean?" 
XJlangeni said in reply, " He 
means the first man before all 
other men, who was created by 
Utikico first. And men saw him. 
Utikox) was concealed by TJnkulu- 
nkulu, and was seen by no one ; 
men saw TJnkulunkulu, and said 
he was the creator of all things, 
TJmvelin^angi ; they said thus 
because they did not see Him whp 
made TJnkulunkulu. And so they 
said TJnkulunkulu was God.*^^ 
This is what I know about TJnku- 
lunkulu." 

I replied, " Yes, yes ! TJlangeni. 
I see clearly that what you say 
accords with what I said. But 
further, your answer is the answer 
of a man on whom the sun has 
risen ; for you see that which 
many do not regard in the least." 



He said, " On the arrival of the 
English in this land of ours, the 
firat who came was a missionary 
named TJyegana. On his arrival 
he taught the people, but they did 



the multitudes crowding in succession round the spot, or spreading 
over the plain to find a stone to cast on the tomb in their turn. A 
high mound of loose stones rose fast over the grave, increasing in size 
every minute as men, women, and children continued swarming 
around it in turn, adding stone after stone to the funereal pile." 
(" Sketches of the Desert and Bedouin Life." The Churchman* 8 Com- 
panion, No. XII, Decemher, 1867, p, 524:,J 

Is our ceremony of throwing earth into the grave a relic of this 
ancient custom 1 

^ This is a very concise and simple explanation of the way in 
which the First Man came to be confounded with the Creator. 
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ku nff aziwa nma u ti ni na, e 
lal' endAle, e nga lali ekaya ; kepa 
uma e bona umuzi a ye kuwo; 
nakiiba nkukuluma kwabantu e 
Dga kw azi, a kwitize njalo kuba- 
Btu, ba koAlwe uma u ti ni na. 
Wa za w* enyuka wa beka enAla ; 
wa fumana abantu ababili — ^Ibunu 
nelau ; wa bnya nabo labo 'bantu, 
ba m komusbela. Sa k^la uku 
w* ezwa amazwi a wa tshoyo. Wa 
buza pakati kwetu ngokuti, ' Ni ti 
ni ngokwenza konke na ? ' Sa ti, 
'Ow* enza konke, si ti TJtikajo.' 
Kepa wa buza wa ti, * U pi na ? ' 
Sa ti, *TJ sezulwini.* Uyegana 
wa ti, * Ehe. Ngi lete yena lowo 
ke pakati kwenu lapa.' Kepa 
kwa ku kona abantu ababili, be 
bakulu ; omunye XJnsikana, omu- 
nye TJnicele. Ba kolwa bobabili. 
Unscele wa e Alala emzini wake. 
XJnsikana wa Siangan a noyegana, 
umfundisL Laba 'bantu ba k^'ala 
ukubanga igama lokuti XJtikajo. 
Unxele wa ti, * Utikaio u pansi.' 
TJnsikana wa ng'aba, ngokuti, 
* Hai ! Na:«le. TJtikax) u pezulu. 
Ngi m bona e pezulu mina, lapa 
ku vela amandA^la onke.' Ba 
pikisana ngaloko bobabili, wa za 



not understand what lie said ; he 
used to sleep in the open air, and 
not in a house ; but when he saw 
a Tillage he went to it, and al- 
though he did not understand the 
people's language, he jabbered 
constantly to the people, and they 
could not understand what he said. 
At length he went up the country, 
and met with two men — a Dutch- 
man and a Hottentot ; he returned 
with them, and they interpreted 
for him. We began to understand 
his words. He made enquiries 
amongst us, asking, 'What do 
you say about the creation of all 
things?' We replied, *We call 
him who made all things JJiakxo.' 
And he enquired, * Where is he I ' 
We replied, *In heaven.* Uye- 
gana said, *Yery welL I bring 
that very one^^ to you of this 
country.' And there were two 
men, both men of consequence; 
one was named TJnsikana, and the 
other XJnicele. Both became be- 
lievers. XJnajele continued to live 
at his own village. XJnsikana 
united with XJyegana, the mission- 
ary. These men began to dispute 
about the name XJtikax). XJnicele 
said, *XJtikax) is beneath.' XJnsi- 
kana denied, saying, ' No ! XJna^ 
le. XJtika?o is above. I see that 
he is above from whence power 
proceeds.'*^ The two disputed on 
that subject, until at length XJna?e- 

^ That very one, — ^that is, all that relates to or concerns him* 
l^ Compare this with Note 13, p. 59. 
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w' a/ilulwa Un^cele, ugokuba wa 
ti, ' E pansi,' e tslio TJnkuliiiikuIu 
agokuti, ' U pftQsi,' Kepa Unei- 
kamt -wn ti, ' Htu 1 Utikxo u 
semp^knmeni.' La za lelo 'g;inia 
lokuti Utikxo la duma kakulu 
ngokufikn kwabafimdisi. Ngukabu 
tiiia aa si kiilumii ugezulu loitke, 
Kt ti, ' Kh kona Utik«o kulo ]o- 
tike 1 ' kti Dga te ntsa nkukanya 
kuleyo 'ndawu, Kepa lo 'iisikana 
nkiikolwa kwake kuya niangalisa. 
A si kw a^ uma kwa ku njatii no, 
ngokuba ekwaAlnlcui kwake U- 
nxele, va m k^ambela ingoma 
enkulu, wa ti ' Ekatikco ' lelo 'ga- 
ma ; na namAIa DJe li iuto enktilu 

IenaakduteiiL Li ya baliswa iign- 
TI 



for he BaiJ, 'Ha 
is beaeath,' meaning Unkuluakiiht 
wlieii he Eaid ' lie is beueatb.' 
Bwt Uusikana said, ' No ! Utikaw 
IB in the high place.' At length 
the word Utikajo was universally 
accepted on the arrival of tlie mia- 
aionaries. For we used to speak 
of the whole heaven, saying, 
' Utikaxj dwells in the whole hea- 
ven ; ' hut did not clearly under- 
stand what we meant. But the 
faith of Unsikana is wonderful. 
We do aot understand what it was 
like, for when he bad refuted 
Unj:ele, he composed a great tymn 
for him, which he called ' The 
Hymn of God;' and to tlua diiy 
that hymn is a great treasure 
among the Amakansa. It cele- 
brates the great power of Gud.'* 

u of the hymn alluded to given 






a above. 



*^ The following is the transktio 

Appleyard, Grammar, p. 48 ; — 

Thoa art die great God— He who ij 

It is Thou, Thou Shield of TrutL 

It is Thou, Thou Tower of Truth. 

I It is Thou, Thou Bush of Truth. 
It ie Thon, Thou who sittest ia the highest. 
SFhou art the Creator of life, Thou madest the n 
The Creator who madest the heavens also. 
The Maker of the stars and the Pleiades. 
The shooting stare declare tt unto us. 
The Maker of the blind, of thine own will didat thou make ther 
The Trumpet speaks, — for us it calls. 
Thou art the Hunter who hunts for souls. 
Thou art the Leader who goes before us. 
Thou art the great Mantle which covers us. 
Thou art He whose hands are with wounds. 
Thou art He whose feet are with wounds. 
Thou art He whose blood is a trickling sti-eam — and why ) 
Thou art He whose blood waa spilled for ua. 
this great price we call. 



Fort; 



For thine o 
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ie lowo 'muntu o ku tiwa Unsika- 
na w' enza ummangaliso ngam/ila 
e fayo. W* eniuka wa ya eAlatiui 
e nomfana wake Wa ngcna 
e^latini, wa funa umuti omkulu o 
ku tiwa umumbn ibizo lawo ; wa 
u tola, wa u gaula, wa u n^^iima ; 
wa u liuganisa naye, wa u baza, 
wa w enza uinpougolo ; wa funa 
nesivalo, e ii baza, e zilinganisa 
pakati kwawo. Ku te uma u pele 
wa u twala, wa goduka nawo, wa 
Alangaoisa abautwaua bake, wa 
ti, ' Banttibami, iii bona nje ngi 
gaule lo 'muti, ng' enzile ukuze ku 
ti uma se ngi file ni ngi fake ku- 
wo, ni nga boni ubuncunu bamL' 
Nembala wa fa ngalezo 'zinsukwa- 



na. 



ti 



And the man Uusikana did a 
wonderful thing at his deatL He 
went with his son into the forest. 
When he entered the forest he 
sought for a large tree called the 
Umumbu ; he found one and cut 
it down; he measured it by his 
own size ; he carved it and made a 
box of it, and a cover for it, hol- 
lowing it so as to be equal to him- 
self inside. When it was finished 
he carried it home ; he assembled 
his children and said to them, 
* My children, you see I have cut 
this tree, that when I am dead 
you may place me in it, and not 
look on my nakedness.' And in 
fact he died a few days after." 



TJmpengula Mbanda. 



Leli 'lizwi lokubiza Unkulunkulu 
e bizwa abantwanyana noma aba- 
fana ekwaluseni, u ya bizwa ngo- 
kuba ku tsho abadala. A ngi tsho 
ukuti a se be gugile, ngi tsho aba- 
kulileyo kunabanye. Ba ya tu- 
mela ukuti a ba ye 'ku m biza 
abantwana. Ngokuba ku nge ko 
namunye o ya 'kuti, " Ku ngani 
ukuba ni tanda ukudAlala ngesi- 
Alobo sami na 1 A n' azi ini uku- 



As regards calling Unkulunkulu, 
when he is called by little children 
or by boys when they are herding 
cattle, he is called at the bidding of 
old people. I do not mean those 
who are really old, but those who 
are grown up more than others ; 
they send children to go and call 
him. For there is no one who 
will say, "Why do you like to 
make sport with a relative of 
mine P^ Do you not know that 



^^ A very common answer received from a native when asked 
who Unkulunkulu is, is, " Ukoko wetu," Our ancestor. But now, 
through the course of years, no one regards him as a relative ; he is 
so far removed from all at present living by intervening generations. 
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ba knmina kubuAlungu na V* Ku 
Dgokuba iiidAlu yake XJnkuluiiku- 
lu e nga m eiizela uniTinTii, a i se 
ko. Labo 'bantu bonke aba tujne- 
la abantwana ukuti a ba ye 'ku m 
biza, V enza ngoku nga m naka- 
keli Dgahito. Loku 'ku/^lekisa 
ngaye Unkulunkulii ku vela nga- 
loku. Kgokuba uma abantwana 
ba ya buza ukuti, " Unkulunkulu 
u ubani na T ba ti abadala, " TJm- 
velin^ngi ow' enza izinto zonke." 
Kepa ba buze ukuti, " Upi manje 
lapo 6 kona na 1 " ba ti, " Wa fa ; 
a si sa r azi izwe lapo a fela kona, 
neliba lake. I loku kodwa e si 
kw aziyo ukuti, lezi 'zinto zonke e 
si nazo sa zi nikwa u ye.** Kepa 
ku nga bi ko 'nAloko yezwi eli 
veza ukuti, "Ind/^lu e sa lunge 
nonkulunkulu eyakwabani lo." 

Ku ti uma ku landwa ukuma 
kwake Unkulunkulu, ku pelele 
etafeni nje, ku nga sondeli ngase- 
ziudAlini zokwelamana naye ku- 
laba 'bantu aba se kona. 



Ku njalo ke, u bona nje, uku- 
bizwa kukankulunkulu ; ku nga ti 
u se inganekwane ; ka si yo inga- 



it is painful to me T It is because 
the bouse of Unkulunkulu, which 
can feel pain for him, no longer 
exists. All the people who send 
children to go and call him, do so 
because they care nothing about 
him. That sport about Unkulu- 
nkulu springs from this. For if 
children ask who Unkulunkulu is, 
the old people answer, " Umveli- 
ng'angi, who made all things.*' 
But when they ask where is the 
place where he now is, thoy say, 
" He died, and we no longer know 
the place where he died, nor his 
grave. This only is what we 
know, that all these things which 
we have, he gave us.*' But there 
is no such conclusion as this come 
to, " The house which is descended 
from Unkulunkulu is the house of 
So^and-so.**33 

When the standing of Unkulu- 
nkulu is sought out, it terminates 
in the open plain, and makes no 
approach to houses which have 
followed him in succession till 
those men who now exist axe 
reached.^* 

Such then, you see, is the call- 
ing of Unkulunkulu; it is as 
though he was the subject of a 



33 That is, no one can trace up his ancestry to the First Man. 
Such a notion manifests the utter ignorance of the natives of the 
lapse of time since man was created. 

3^ We know that Unkulunkulu was the first man, but if we were 
to attempt to give the names of his children we could not make up a 
genealogy, for we are at once lost, and cannot in any way connect 
him with people who are now left. 
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nekwanc imi^ela, ukuzo a Bge a 
inganekwane ; ku ngokuba u umn- 
ntu >vokuk^ala ; ngapambili kwa- 
ke ka ko oinunye umuntu kutina 
'bantu ; u yeua e seknkguleni 
kwabantu ; tina sonke si nganeno 
kwake. I ngaloko Unkulunkulu 
bonke abantwana ku tiwa a ba ye 
'ku m biza. A ku tshiwo ukuti, 
" Si biza idAlozi na ? Si li bizela 
ize ? A s' azi ini ukuba li ya 'ku- 
tukutela, li si bulale u&V* A ku 
ko loko 'kukcabaDga okunjalo 
ngaye Uukulunkulu, ukuti u 
idAlozi. Kepa noma u idAlozi, ka 
ko o namandAla oku m pata lapa 
€ Alabile inkomo ; ngokuba ka na- 
mandAla okubalisa, njengaloko e 
nga balisa ngamadAlozi akubo a 
w' aziyo. Kubantu abamnyama 
igama likankulunkulu a li Aloni- 
peki ; ngokuba a ku se ko 'ndAlu 
yaka Se li njengegama lesalukazi 
esidala kakulu, si nge namandAla 
okuzenzela nokuncinyane, se si 
Alala lapo si Alezi kona kusasa li 
ze li tshone ilanga. Abantwana 
ba se be dAlala ngaso, ngokuba a 
si namandAla oku ba ^imana no- 
ku ba tshaya ; se si kuluma ngom- 
lomo kodwa. Ku njalo ke negama 
leli likankulunkulu, ukuba aba- 
ntwana bonke ku tiwa a ba ye 'ku 
m biza. XJ se isikoAliso sabantwa- 
na. 



mei*e ntmery tale; he is not a 
&ble indeed, though he may be 
like one ; it is because he was the 
first man ; before him there was 
not another man from whom we 
are derived ; it is he who is the 
first among men ; we stand this 
side of him. It is on that account 
that all children are told to go 
and call TJnkulunkulu. They do 
not say, "Are we calling an 
Idhlozi? Do we call it for no- 
thing ? Do we not know that it 
will be angry and kill us f There 
is no such thought as this about 
TJnkulunkulu, that he is an 
IdhlozL But if he is an Idhlozi, 
there is no one who can worship 
him when he kills a bullock ; for 
he is not able to repeat his praise- 
giving names, as he can those of 
the Amadhlozi of his people which 
he knows. The name of TJnku- 
lunkulu has no respect paid to it 
among black men ; for his house 
no longer exists. It is now like 
the name of a very old crone, 
which has no power to do even a 
little thing for herself, but sits 
continually where she sat in the 
morning till the sun sets. And 
the children make sport of her, 
for she cannot catch them and flog 
them, but only talk with her 
mouth. Just so is the name of 
TJnkulunkulu when all the chil- 
dren are told to go and call him. 
He is now a means of making 
sport of children. 
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A kn tshiwo kodwa ukuba u 
ize. U umuntu irapela; kodwa 
ka ya koAliawa ngaye abaiitwano, 
ukuti a ba ye 'feu m biza. Ngo- 
kuba ku y' azi^a impela ukuti wa 
b. Kodwa i loku oku boiiakala 
ngako ukuba u iaiku/iliao saba- 
ntwana, ngokuba ua iapo a ieh, 
kona a k' aziwa na abadala. Ko- 
dwa utna ku tunywa abaiitwana, 
ku tiwa a ba ye lapaya ; noma u 
ngalapa eduze, na lapa e kona. 
Keptt abantwana ba bize ba bize 
kakulu kakulu, a nge aabele ; ba 
bi^e ba ye 'kubika ukuti fea aabe- 
li ; ka tiwe, " A ni bize kakulu ; 
memeza iii kakulu," Abantwana 
b' ezwe lokii 'kutsho ngokuti, " A 
ku meinezwe," ba memeze kakulu, 
ft ze atuaawi abo a tshs, ba hbo- 
tahoze ; ba kgale ukubona \ikuti, 
" Bi ya koAliawa. Ini ukuba 
Unkulunkolu a ng' ezwa ugama- 
ewi a 'bukali e si memeze ogawo 
kuk^a 1 Manje u sa ya 'kiizwa 
ngani, loku e se e tsliile amazwi 
na ! " Kepa ngaloko, noma a 
taliile, a ba nako ukuyeka uku- 
biza. Ukupela kwokumemeza 
kwabo ukuba ku auke umkuiwaua 
1 ye 'bu ba biza, ukuti, " Sa ni 
liuya," U tsbo njalo iigokulm be 
w be k^edile loko a be be tauda 



But it is not said be ia notbiiig. 
He is really a man ; but cbildren 
are made sport of tbrough Idm, 
when tbey are told to go and call 
bim. For it is well known tbat 
he died But it is this which 
makes it clear that he is the mcaaa 
of making a spoi-t of children, for 
even the place where he died ia 
not known even to the old men. 
But when cbildrpu are Bent, tliey 
are told to go yonder ; or they say 
tbat he is here ne^r at hand, or 
that he is at this very place. And 
children call and call again and 
again ; but he cannot answer. 
They return to report that he does 
not answer. The people say, 
" Shout aloud ; call Lim with a 
loud voice." When the children 
hear it said that tbey are to about 
aloud, they about aloud until they 
are hoarse, and their voice ia 
Boaively audible ; and they begin 
to see that they are deceived, and 
ask, "How isitthat Unknlunkulu 
does not bear shrill words with 
which we first shouted 1 Now, 
bow can he any longer hear, since 
we ai-e now hoarse 1" But because 
they have been told to shout, even 
though they are hoarse they can- 
not leave off shouting. The end 
of their shouting is this : — One of 
the bigger boya goes to call them, 
saying, " Come back now." He 
saya this because the people have 
now finished what they wished to 
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uku kw enza ngapandAle kwaba- 
ntwana. Ba buya ke abantwana, 
ba ti, "K* esabelL" Ku tiwe, 
'* O, u kude lapo e kona. A kn 
se *kcala." 

Kgaloko 'kumemeza a ba bongi 
Uukulunkulu ngako. Kodwa 
abantwana ngoku ng* azi kwabo 
ba memeza isiminya ; ngokuba be 
ti, u za 'iivela. Kanti lab' aba ba 
tumileyo ba j* azi iikuti ka yi 'ku- 
vela. Kgokuba kubo a nge tu- 
nywe o se bliekile ukuya 'kubiza 
Unkulunkulu ; a nga ti uma ku 
tiwa, " Bani, hamba ii ye 'kubiza 
Unkulunkulu," a nga ti iikupe- 
ndula kwake, "Uma ni tanda 
ukwenza into yenu, noma ni tanda 
ukuba ni dAle ukudAla okutile 
kwenu e ni nga tandi iikuba ngi 
ku bone, noma ngi ku dAle ; woti 
ni a ngi suke, ngi ye kwenye 'n- 
dawo, ngi Alale kona, ni ze ni k^ 
de loko kwenu ; musa ukuti a ngi 
ye 'kubiza Unkulunkulu, njenga- 
bantwana laba aba ng* aziyo." Ku 
njalo ke abadaJa a ba tunywa. 

Le 'ndaba kankulunkulu manje 
se si i bona ezincwadini, ukuti i 
ya sondela. Loku tina si be si ti, 
" Unkulunkulu umuntu woku- 
k^ala." A si m bonganga, noma 



do without the children. So the 
children return, and say, " He did 
not answer." The people reply,, 
" O, he is a great way off. It is 
now no longer of consequence." 

By this sJiouting they do not 
worship Unkulunkulu. But the 
children, through their ignorance, 
shout with sincerity, for they think 
he will appear. But those who 
send them know that he will not 
For a person who is shrewd among 
them cannot be sent to go and call 
Unkulimkulu ; if he is told to go 
and call Unkulunkulu, he may say 
in reply, " If you wish to do some- 
thing in private ; or if you wish 
to eat that food of yours, which 
you do not wish me to see, or eat, 
tell me to go away to some other 
place ; don't tell me to go and call 
Unkulunkulu, like children who 
know nothing." So old people 
are not sent. 



The account of Unkulunkulu 
we now see in books, that is, it is 
coming near to us, whilst we our- 
selves used to say, " Unkulunkulu 
is the first man."^* We did not 
worship him, though we all sprang 



5^ He means to say, that as regards the natives themselves, 
Unkulunkulu was something so far off that they never thought of 
him ; but that now this old man is being brought forward by others 
as the object of a reverence which they never rendered to him. 
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L vela kiiye Bocke. Si bonga 
Onkulunkulu betu e si b' iijiiyo ; 
yeoa & si namaud/da, ngokulia 
souke ebuutwantnl ai koAliaiwe 
ngaye, kwa tiwa a ai yo 'ku m 
biza; sa biza, sa biza ; nya nku- 
vela. Kepa maiije uma iimuiitu 
e tj, a si bonge Unkiilunkulii, laba 
Opfculunknlu betii e si bafaongayo 
si ya 'ku ba laAla kanjani 1 si 
boiige e si koAlisiwe ngayo na i 
Si ngo TUQie. Ngukuba iirHou 
umuntu Q kgiiiiaa tigokuti a si 
bonge Unkiiltiiikulu, si ya 'kutu- 
Qukala sonke, si ti, " Ku sa vuswa 
isikoAliao o ai koAliswe ngaso ebu- 
ntwaneni na t " Kw tiwa, " 8i 
kula nje, Be si koAli«^ ini I Si 
s' &zi ukuba ai koAlisiwe kakulii 
ngaya" A ngi taho ukuti ai ki>- 
Alisiwe ngokuti u izc ; ngi ti, ai 
!koAliBi'we iigokutrwa, a si ye 'ku m 
Uza, n ya 'kuvek ; nokuba ku 
tiwa, a ai m bonge, u ya 'ku si pa 



I 



from hira. We worship our Onku- 
lunkulu whom we know [by 
name] ; we caimot worabip him, 
for all of us in our childhood were 
deceived through hini, when we 
were told to go and call bim ; -we 
shouted and shouted ; but he did 
not appear in the least. But now 
if a man tell us to worsliip Unku- 
luukuln, how shall we forsake 
these our own Onkulunkulu whom 
we do worshij), and worship bim 
by whom we have been deceived? 
We cannot assent.^" For if a ma n 
urge us to worship XJnkuiunkulu, 
the old aoi-es of all of wa will 
bre.ik out again, and we ahal! ask if 
the deception which was praotiaed 
on us when young is brought up 
again. It ia said, "Since we have 
grown up [in the presence of thia 
deceit], have we now foi^otten it? 
We still know that we were much 
deceived through hini. I do not 
ean that we were deceived be- 
use the people thought he was 
ithing ; I mean, we were deceiv- 
ed by being told to go and call 
hJOT and he would appear ; and if 
we are told to worship him and he 
will give ua so-and so and ao-and- 



^^ By this he nieana, that praying to TJnkuliuikulu, thn 
fiist man, would prove just as great a deceit as children's calling 
to him ; for as he could cot appear to them, eo ho cannot hear our 
(NayetB, for he b but a man like ouraelves, dead and buried long 
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tikuti nokuti, noma ukupil% ku 

ku ba ujuiigokukoAIiswa kweto. 

Umpenoula Mbanda. 



80, or healih, it will still be likt 
our being deceived.^ 



Indaba yabantu abamnyama a ba 
i taho kiibclungu ngokuvela kwaba 
Ku tiwa abantu abamnyama ba 
puma kukgala, lapa kwa datahu- 
kwa kona izizwe sonke ; kepa 



Tns acconnt which black meD 
give white men of their origin. 

It is said the black men came 
out first from the place whence all 
nations |Mnooeeded f^ bat they did 



^^ The native gives the following explanation of his words here :— 



Ngi tanda nkuti ngaloku 'ku- 
boiiga Unkidunkulu, nma si yeki- 
Fwa Onkulunkulu betu e si ba bo- 
ngayo, ku tiwe a si bonge lowo o 
kade a yekwa, si nge ze sa vuma, 
iigokul^ naye u umuntu woku- 
k^la, kepa ua laba betu ba nje- 
ngaye ; a si boui oku nga si sizayo 
ngaye ; ku se kunye nje. 



I would say as r^;ards the wor- 
ship of UnkulunkulUy if we are 
made to leave our own Onkcdu- 
nkulu, whom we worship, and are 
told to worship him whom we left 
long ago, we shall never assent; 
for he too is a man — ^the first, and 
those which we call our people are 
men like him ; we do not see in 
what way he can help us; they 
are all alike. 

^® We have already seen how prevalent is the tradition that man 
and all other things came out of the earth. The natives of these parts 
confess they do not know where this place is. But among other South 
AMcan tribes, the tradition is associated with a certain locality. Thus 
the Basutos and Lighoyas point to a place which they call " Instuana- 
Tsatsi," which means the East. Arbousset says : — 

" This spot is very celebrated amongst the Basutos and the 
Lighoyas, not only because the litakus of the tribes are there, but be- 
cause of a certain mythos, in which they are told that their ancestors 
came originally from that place. There is there a cavern surrounded 
with marsh reeds and mud, whence they believe that they have all 
proceeded." (Arbousset Op, citj p. 19 S.J 

And among the Baperis, " at the base of a small mountain which 
they call Mohy is a deep cavern called Mcurimatle, fine bloods or pretty 
races y because they maintain that men and the other animals came out 
of it ; and not only so, but that the souls return thither after death ; 
an opinion which reminds one of the old pagan doctrine of the infernal 
regions." (Id., p. 265. J 

Campbell also gives us a similar account : — 

" With respect to the origin of mankind, the old men had given 
him no information ; but there is a great hole in the Marootzee coun- 
try out of which men first came, and their footmarks are still to be 
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vIm piimanga nanto 'niiigi ; 
lift izinkoioD namnbele, okii 
izuDa, Bemikonto, iiainageja 
ima ngemitono, nokunye oku 
I, umlilo wokubasa ukuzo ba. 
ngawo, ukudAla okiUuAlaza 
utwe ngokupckwa ; iiebumba 
a ba y" aziko, ukuba tuna bi 
ba umAIaba, ai w enzo iaitsha, 
jreke, w ome ; lapo so w omi- 
ye 'fcu u tsliUa ngomlilo, u 
:>mva ; s' azi kc ukuba. noma 
1 telwA amanii, a u sa yi 'kii- 
lika, ngokuba se u k^inisin^e ; 
lAlakanipa oku lingpoe ulciizi- 
uma si lambile ; nokukgikcla 
ti soknlima, ukuze si nga 
i fe indfihia. ngoku nga 
I fanele nesi nga 
I trkwazana kwota kwa 
^ukuzisiza nje; a Ba ba 
azi okukulu. 



I puma kc lu peto loko oku 
ue tina, bI ti si nako konke, si 
luipile, a ka ko 'luto c ai nga 
uiko. Sa Alula, 3 
.uti si nako konkc. 

I. .,„„, 

^ yet. Morokey 
ad. Lad seen it, aud 
came from the same 
.. 306.^ 



not come out with many thiugE ; 
!mt only with a few cattle and a 
little cai'D, and asiiagais, and picks 
for digging witli the arma, and 
some otbei" thinga which they 
have; fire to kindle, that they 
might not eat raw food, but that 
which is cooked ; and potters' 
earth is a thing which they know, 
to wit, if we tenipor earth, and 
make it a vessel, aud leave it that 
it may dry ; and when it ia diy, 
burn it with fire, that it may bs 
red ; we know that although 
water be now poured into it, it 
will 110 longer fall to pieces, for it 
haa now become strong ; and wis- 
dom which suffices to help our- 
aelvea when we are hungry, anil to 
understand the time of digging, 
that it may not pass and we die of 
famine, thi-ough not knowing suit- 
able and unsuitable times. Our 
little knowledge just sufficed for 
helping ourselves ; we had no 
great knowledge. 

So we came out possessed of 
what sufficed us, we thinking that 
we possessed all things, that we 
were wise, that there was nothing 
which we did not know. We 
lived hoosting that we possessed 
all things. 



mc out of it long ago, but ho went back, and 
icvcr saw the hole hunself, but his uncle, who 
saw the footmarks very plitiu. The cattle 
hole," (Travels in Sotitk Africa. Campbell. 
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Sc ku ti namuAla, uma ku fike 
abclungii, ba fike nezin^ola, zi 
botshelwe izinkomo, V embata 
ulwembu, be Alakanipile kakulu, 
b' enza izinto e si ti tina 2d ng* e- 
nziwe 'muntti, e si nga kcabanga- 
nga ngazo nakanye, ukuba zi nga 
si siza. lukomo sa si ng* azi uku- 
ba i nemisebenzi emiuingi ; sa si 
ti, umsebcnzi wenkomo ukuba i 
zale, si dAle amasi; iukabi si i 
Alabe, si dAle injama, ku be uku- 
pela. Si nga w azi umsebenzi 
omunye wenkomo ; e Alatshiweyo 
si i pale isikumba sayo, s' enze 
amag^la okuvata abesifazana ne- 
zipuku zokwambata, ku be uku- 
pela ke umsebenzi wenkomo. Sa 
mangala si bona inkomo i botshe- 
lwe en<7oleni, i twele imj)aAla, i 
dabula izwe, i ya kude, ku nge ko 
oku nge ko pakati kweng'ola ; lapa 
ku kunyulwa kona, ku pume izi- 
nto zonke zalabo 'bantu; sa ti, 
" Ba fikile aomahambanendAl wa- 
ne."^* IndAlwane si tsho ing'ola. 



Loko ke kwa si mangalisa im- 
pela. Sa bona ukuba, kanti tina 
abamnyama a si pumanga naluto 
nolulodwa ; sa puma-ze ; sa shiya 



But DOW wben the white men 
have come with wagons, oxen are 
yoked, they being clothed in fine 
linen, being very wise, and doing 
things which for our parts we 
thought could not be done by 
man ; about which we did not 
think in the least, that they could 
help us. We did not know that 
the ox was useful for many pur- 
poses ; we used to say, the purpose 
of the cow is, that it should have 
calves, and we eat milk ; and of 
the ox that we should kill it and 
eat flesh, and that was alL We 
knew no other purpose of cattle. 
When one is killed we prepare its 
skin, and make women's clothesy 
and blankets; and that is the 
whole purpose of the ox. We 
wondered when we saw oxeti- 
yoked into a wagon, which had 
goods in it, and go through th^ 
country, and go to a distance, 
there being nothing that is not in. 
the wagon; and when the oxen 
are loosened, there comes out all 
the property of those men ; we 
said, " Those are come who go 
about with a house." By house 
we meant the wagon. 

That, then, made us wonder 
exceedingly. We saw that, in 
fact, we black men came out with- 
out a single thing ; we came out 
naked ; we left every thing behind, 



^* The name given to snails, caddisworms, &c. 
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ngokuba sa puma kiikgala. 
abelungu sa bona ukuba 
ba gogoda*® ukuAlakanipa ; 
ba a ku ko luto olu s' aAlu- 
na be nga Iw azi ; ba z' azi 
e si nga z' aziyo ; sa bona 

tina sa puma ngamaputu- 
kepa bona ba linda izinto 

ukuba ba nga zi sbiyi. 
ila ba puma nazo. Ngaloko 
a ba tusa, ngokuti, '* I bona 
Qa nezinto zonke etongweni 
I ; i bona ba puma uobuAle 
; tina sa puma nobuula bo- 
* azi 'luto." Manje se ku 
cona si zalwako i bona, bona 
a nako konke. Se be si 
konke, e nga si kw azi nati 
i linda ; u loko si nga linda- 
s* abantwana kubo. 



ngaloko ke uku s' aAlula 
, a ba s' aAlulanga ngampi ; 
a^lula ngomAlalapansi — ^be 
lati si Alezi ; s* aAlulwa imi- 
i yabo e si mangalisayo ; sa 



because we came out first. But 
as for the white men, we saw that 
they scraped out the last bit of 
wisdom ; for there is every thing, 
which is too much for us, they 
know ; they know all things which 
we do not know ; we saw that we 
came out in a hurry ; but they 
waited for all things, that they 
might not leave any behind. So 
in truth they came out with them. 
Therefore we honour them, saying, 
" It is they who came out possess- 
ed of all things from the great 
Spirit ;*^ it is they who came out 
possessed of all goodness ; we 
came out possessed with the folly 
of utter ignorance." Now it is as 
if they were becoming our fathers, 
for they come to us possessed of 
all things. Now they tell us all 
things, which we too might have 
known had we waited ; it is be- 
cause we did not wait that we are 
now children in comparison of 
them. 

Therefore, as to their victory 
over us, they were not victorious 
by armies; they were victorious 
by sitting still — ^they sitting still 
and we too sitting still ; we were 
overcome by their works, which 
make us wonder, and say, " These 



UJcugogoday to scrape out the very last portion of food, &c., 
a vessel. Hence, metonymically, to be very wise, — ^perfectly 

There is no doubt that Itongo is Spirit ; it is the general word 
red to express spiritual power, and, I think, ought to be used 
I of umoya. 
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ti, ** Laba aV enze njc, a ku fknele 
ukuba si kcabange ugokulwa na- 
bo,** njongokuba imisebenzi yabo i 
ya s' a/tlula, iia ngezikali ba ja 'ku 
s' a^lula futL 

Umpengula Mbanda. 



Abelungu ba puma nokupelele 
etongweni elikulu. 

Indaba yetongo elikulu eli tshi- 
•wo abantu abamnyama, ba ti, eku- 
Teleni kwetu, tina 'bantu sa puma 
nezintwana ezi lingene ukuba si 
<lAle si pile ngazo ; ukuAlakanipa 
kwa ba oku lingene ukuzisiza tina. 



Ngaloko ke 'kuAlakanipa kwetu 
okuucinane, si se sodwa tina aba- 
mnyama sa si nga tsho ukuti si 
nokuncinane ; sa ti, si nokuAlaka- 
nipa okukulu e sa piwako XJnku- 
lunkulu. Kepa manje se si ti 
kuncinane, ngokuba si bona uku- 
Alakanipa okukulu kwabelungu 
oku sibekela ukwazana kwetu ko- 
nke e sa si temba ngako. 

Futi, sa si nga tsho ukuti, ba 
kona aba sala emuva ekudatshu- 
Iweni k wezizwe. Sa si ti, sa pu- 
ma kanye sonka Si ya bona ma- 
nje ukuti, " Ai ; a si pumanga na- 
luto olona sa abantu ngalo." Si 



men wbo can do such things, it is 
not proper that we should think 
of contending with them/' as, if 
because their works conquer us, 
they would conquer ns also by 
weapons. 



The white men came out fjttxn a 
great Itongo with what is perfect 

As regards the great Itongo 
which is spoken of by black men, 
they say that we black men at our 
origin came out with little things, 
which were merely sufficient for 
us to obtain food and to live ; our 
wisdom was enough to enable us 
to help ourselves. 

As regards, then, that little 
wisdom, whilst we black men 
were by ourselves we used not to 
think we had little wisdom; we 
thought we had great wisdom, 
which Unkulunkulu gave us. But 
now we say it is little, because we 
see the great wisdom of the white 
men which overshadows all our 
little wisdom in which we used to 
trust. 

Further, we used not to say 
that there were those who remain- 
ed behind when the nations broke 
off. We used to say, we came out 
all together. But now we see it 
was not so, but that we did not 
come out with any thing which 
made us really men. We see that 
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bona iilcuba ahelungu bona bti Rala 
btt zuza kdkulu etougwuui elikulu. 

Lapa si ti ttongo elilcuhi, kaku- 
lii a si tsho ngomuntu wakwiti ofi- 
Ipyo uknti ii 'HUmgo elikiilii ; iigo- 
kuba a, ku txhiwo futl ukiiba leli 
'tougo elikulu Uukulunkulu, e ai 
ti wa dabula izizwe. Hizwi lodiva 
ell konibako uknba abvluugii ba 
puma nako kunke, ba ki^dela 
okubuntn ; ba puma be Alubile, be 
nge iijen^ti ; tiiia aa puma si ue 
oolwebu, Bi iiga Alubouga. Izinto 
zunke e aa. puma oazo a si z' aza~ 
Bga kakulu uku zi kjontla. Nga- 
luku ke mauje iliz'wi lelo li koua 
lokubii abeluugu ba puma nokupe- 
lele etongweni elikubi. Kodwa 
iigi nga r azi uma leli 'tongo eli- 
kulu ku tabiwo Uukulunkulu ini 
ke ; kodwa ku be kona ukuba 
'litongo elikulu ku uga teliiwo 
nknba itougo lelu u ycna Uukulu- 
nkulu, ngokulia naye ku tiwa wa 
vela oAlHTigeni ; a kw azeki ka/tle 
ke ukuba eloua 'tougu i li pi na 



the white men remained behind, 
aud obtained very much from the 
great Itongo. 

When we say the great Itongo, 
we do not speak of one of oui- 
dead, that he is a great Itongo. 
For it is not said that that great 
itongo is Unkulunkulu, who we say 
broke off the nations. It is only 
a word which pointa out that the 
white men came out with every 
thing, and possessed of every 
thing that was needed for man- 
hood ; they came out perfect,** 
not like us who came out imper- 
fect, not having cast off the skin 
of impei-fectiou. And all those 
thiuga with which we came out 
we did not know auflScieutly to 
understand them. On that account 
the word has arisen that the white 
men came out with what is perfect 
from a great Itongo, But I do 
not know that tliat Itongo is Haid 
to he Uukuluukuin ; but it usetl 
not to be said that that Itongo 
was one with Uukulunkulu, for 
he too gpi-ang from Uthlanga ; we 
canuot well underataud whether 



^ The metaj)hor here is borrowed fi-om the peeling off of the 
gkui of a new born child, or the casting off of the skin by a snake, 
that it might be, as the natives think, more perfect. The white man 
cut off tlie skin of imperfection before leaving the source of being. 
a col'iurod man came out with the skin of impei-feution still ad- 

i; to him, ai^d it has not been cast off to this day. 
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kunonkulankula noMuiga na. A 
ku Alanzekanga lapo. 

JJUVZSQVUL MBAin>A. 



that Itongo ia more likely to be 
Unkolunkuluyor UihlaBga.^ That 
is bj no means dear.^ 



^ Pringle describes Makanna, tbe great Kafir prophet, as refer- 
ring his mission to '' Uthlanga, the Great Spirit : " — 

'' By his spirit-rousing eloquence, his pretended revelations from 
Heaven, and his confident predictions of complete success, provided 
thej would implicitly follow his counsels, he persuaded the great ma- 
jority of the AmakaJosa clans, including some of EEinza's captains, to 
unite their forces for a simultaneous attack upon Qraham's-town, the 
bead-quai'ters of the British troops. He told them that he was sent 
by Uthlanga, the Great Spirit, to avenge their wrongs ; that he had 
power to call up from the grave the spirits of their ancestors to assist 
them in battle against the English, whom they should drive, before 
they stopped, acrods the Zwartkops river and into the ocean ; * and 
then,' said the prophet, ' we will sit down and eat honey ! ' Ignorant 
of our vast resources, Makanna probably conceived that, this once 
effected, the contest was over for ever wiiJi the usui-ping Europeans." 
(Narrative of a Residence in Sovih Africa, FringUy p, 299.^ 

It would be interesting to know what were the exact words used 
by Makanna. Did he really use tbe words ascribed to him 1 or has 
Pringle paraphrased for him ? However this may be, it is clear that 
Pringle had been led by his investigations among the Frontier Kafirs 
to conclude that their idea of God is to be found in the word Uthla- 



nga. 



Shaw also remarks : — 



" Before Missionaries and other !Ekiropeans had intercourse with 
the Kaffirs, they seem to have had extremely vague and indistinct 
notions concerning the existence of God. The older Kaffirs used to 
speak of Umdali, the Creator or Maker of all things, and Utblanga, 
which word seems to have been used to denote the source or place 
from which all living things came fortL" (Story of My Mission, p. 
451.; 

There can be no doubt that whilst Uthlanga is used by some to 
mean a reed, which is supposed to have given origin to all things ; and 
others speak of Uthlanga as the place from which all things came out, 
yet the majority give it a personal signification ; and in tracing the 
tradition backwai'ds, we rest at last in Uthlanga as the word which of 
all others has wrapped up in it the native idea of a Creator. 

^^ This notion of successive egi*essions from the centre of crea- 
tion, which is a new idea among the natives of this country, having 
arisen from a wish to explain the difference between themselves and 
us, has its counterpart among the native tribes of South America : — 
'^ They believe that their good deities made the world, and that they 
fii*st created the Indians in their caves, gave them the lance, the bow 
and an'ows, and the stone-bowls, to fight and hunt with, and then 
tinned them out to shift for themselves. They imagine that the dei- 
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The fi)llowiHg account was obtiiiiied many years ago. It wos in fact 
araoug some of the very firat pajjere written at the dictation of natives. 
Tbe native who gave it was au Izuhi, who had just come as a. refugee 
from Zululand. I laid it tuddo as uselesB because the first auHwera the 
man gave were absolutely contradictory to those I liave recorded, 
which he gave when I began to write. But there ia reason to tliink 
from statements made by other natives, which have been given above, 
that he was really speaking of two Onknlanknlu,— tlie first man, of 
whom he correotly aflirmed that no one prayed to him, worshipped 
him, or offered him any honour, but to whom ho refers the origin, at 
least the ordering, of things and ci'eatiou ; and of the Unkuluiikuhi 
of the Zulu nation, or of his own tribe, of whom he correctly affirmed 
afterwards that the Amazuln pray to and worship him : — 



Unkulunkulu u ng" ubani na J 

Tina a a' azi Xlnknlunkulu. A 

ngi m azi Unkulunkulu. Ngi 

kombela pczulu, ngi ti, " Nanku 

Unkulunkulu." 



Who is TJnkulunkuhi I 
We do not know Unkulunkulu, 
I do not know Unkulunkulu.*" 
I point to heaven and say, " There 
is Unkulunkulu."*^ 



Uee of the Spaniards did the same by them ; but that, instead of 
Unces, bowB, etc., they gave theui guns and swoi-ds. They suppose 
that when tlie beasts, birds, and lesser animals were created, those of 
the more nimble kind came immediately out of their caves ; but that 
the bulls and cows being the last, the Indiana were so (lightened at 
the Bight of their horns, that they atopj>ed up the entrance of their 
eftTM with great stouea. This is the reason they give why they had 
DO black cattle in their country tOI the Spaniai'ds hi-ought them over, 
who more wisely had let tbem out of the caves." fJiei 
the Early IIi»tory of Mankiiul. Tylor, p. 313. J 

** In accordance with the answer invariably give 
when refeiTing to Unkulunkulu, the fii-st man. 

*• The native teacher tliinks he must here refer to the legend of 
thsBSCent of Usenzangakona into heaven. Note 4, p. 55. This is 
quite possible ; end that in the statements which follow he might be 
nforing to supposed creative acts, which he ascribed to that chie£ 
Compcire Ukoto's statement, p. 50, with that of Ubapa's mother, p. 
55, who sums up her &ith with the statement, that " the whitenaeii 
are the lords who made all things." 



by natives, 
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Abantu ba m bonga Unkulu-| 
nkulu na f 

Yebo, ba m bonga. Si ya m 
taada Uiikulunkulu ugokuba si 
dAla amabele, si vube amasi ; si 
Alabe inyama yetu, si dAle umbila 
wetu, si dAle imT etu. Si ya m 
tanda Unkulunkulu, a ti, '* Ma si 
tate aba&id ba be 'lishumL'' 
Unkulunkulu si ya m tauda ngo- 
kuV a ti, ''Ma si dAle inyama 
yetu," Yena Unkulunkulu w' o- 
na ukub' a ti, '' Ma si bulawe, si 
fe, si shiye inyama yetu." A ti 
yena, '* Ma si fe, si nga se zi 'ku- 
vuka." W* ona ke ukuba si fe ke 
si nga se zi 'kuvuka. Unkulunku- 
lu muAle ngokuti, " Ma hi kipe 
iukomo zetu, si tenge umfazi.'' 
Sa m tanda ke ngaloku, ngokuba 
si dAla amadumbi ; sa m tanda 
ngokuba si dAla umAlaza. Sa m 
tanda ngokub' a ti, '' Ma si puze 
utshwala betu." Si ya m tanda 
ngokuba a ti, " Ma si dAle inya- 
mazane." 

Abantu ba kuleka kunkulunku- 
luna? 

Yebo, ba kuleka kuye, ba ti, 
« Mngane ! Nkosi ! " 



Do the people worship Unkulu- 
nkulu 1 

Yes, they worship him. "We 
love Unkulunkulu because we eat 
oom,^^ and mix it with amasi; 
and kill our cattle, and eat our 
maize, and our sweet cane. We 
love Unkulunkulu because he told 
us to take ten wives. We love 
Unkulunkulu because he told us 
to eat our meat. But Unktdu- 
nkulu erred when he said that we 
were to be killed, and die, and 
leave our meat. He said that we 
were to die and never rise again. 
He erred therefore when he allow- 
ed us to die and rise no more. 
Unkulunkulu is good because he 
told us to take our cattle and buy 
a wife. We love him on this ac- 
count, because we eat amadumbi 
and umthlaza,^^ and because he 
told us to drink our beer. We 
love him because he told us to eat 
the flesh of game. 

Do the people salute Unkulu- 
nkulu? 

Yes, they salute him, saying, 
" O Friend ! Chief ! "^9 



*^ Compare what is said, p. 25. The worship of Unkulunkulu 
consists in rejoicing at what is supposed to be his gift, good or bad, 
and by casting on him and his ordinance the responsibility of their 
own evil doing. 

*® Amadumbi, edible tubers, a kind of arum, which the natives 
cultivate. Umthlaza is also an edible tuber. 

*9 Or, Lord, or King. 



Ba ya. tcelit iuto kiiye nal 
Yebo. Ba ti, " Si pe iaivula, 
nkuiM, ku kule iimbila wctu." 

Abtulaln ba ti, " W» be indoda 
TTokulunknlu, wa lie noniGm." 



i 1' 



lonifazi. 



1 igama 

A liadaJa ba ti, " Wii e nomfazi, wu 
c Kala abantwaniL." Uukuluiikulu 
wa vezA abautu ngokiizala. 



D). thoy iisk liim for any tliiugt 

Yea. TLcy say, " Give ua iiiia, 

till iff, that our maize may 

Tilt okl men say that Unkulu- 
nkiilu waa a iniiii, ami had a wife. 
Neither do I kiiuw the name of 
his wife. The old tneu say that 
be hiul a wifs, and that he had 
cliil(b-en. TJnkuhiukiilu produced 
chikh'en by generation. 

'" This is the only instance I have met with in which even appa- 
rently a native has said that prayer is made to Unkulunkiilu, the iiittt 
man. On the contraiy, every pi-evions account implies the reverse. 
1 cannot personally enquire of the native who related the above, but 
there can be little doubt that he was not alluding to Unkulunkulu, 
the tirat man ; but to the head of the Zulu nation, or of his owu 
iamity — Onkulimkulii which are admitted on all Lands to be objects 
of worship and of pmyer among the other Amatoiigo. Mr. Shootei-, 
in his work on Natal, Bays : — 

" The tradition of the Gi-eat-Great (Unkulunkulu) ia not univer- 
sally known among the jwople. War, eliange, and the worHhip of 
&lse deities have gi-adually darkened tlieir minds and ol>Geured their 
remembrance of the tnvi Cod. Caiitain Gai'diner states that the 
generality of the people were ignorant of it in hia time," fp. IGO.J 
See Note 3, p. 54. Captain Gai-diuer doubtless would find " the 
generality of the people " utterly ignorant of an Uukulunkidn in 
heaven, except aa a |nu-t of their fiiitli in such legends iis that of the 
Ascent of Usenzangakona. But I have never yet met with any native 
old or young, of Natal or Zululand, or ffoni any pait, between Natal 
and the Cajw, who was ignorant of the tradition of an Unkulnuknlu 
who came out of the earth, the first loan, who lived, gave laws to his 
children, and died. 

Agiun, Mr. Shooter says ; — 

" There IB a tiibe in Natal which still woi-ships the Great-Gi-en-t 
(Unkulunkulu), though the i-eeollecticm of him is very dim. When 
they kill the os they aay, ' Hear, Unkidunkulu, may it be always so.' " 
This statement also appears to be the result of inaccurate investiga- 
tion and misapprehension. I never met with a case, neither have I 
met witli any native that has, in which Unkulunkulu b thus addressed. 
But the Onkulunkulu of houses or tribes are addi-essed, not by the 
name Unkulunkulu, but liy their proper names, as Udumakade, Uw- 
inase, &c Instances of this woi-ship of the Onkulunkntu have been 
already given. When we come to the "Amatosgo" we shall see 
more clearly what ia really the nature of their woi-ship, and that 
Unkulunkulu, the £rat man, is of ceceusity shut out. 
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Havihg had some oonversation with Mr. Thomas Hancock on the 
meaning of Unkulunkulu, be summoned several old Amabakea living 
near him on the Umzimkulu ; and we enquired the names of the 
fitthers of generations, beginning from the present, and going back- 
ward. They gave the following : — 



Ubaba 

Ubaba-mkulu 

Ubaba-mkulu kababa-mkulu 

Ukoko 
Ukulu 



My father 

My grandfather 

My great-grandfiLther pitb, the 
grand&rther of my grand£a.ther] 

My great-great-grand&ther 

My great-great-great-grand&- 
ther 



They did not go further back, but were inclined to give the names of 
those who preceded. They said nothing about Unkulunkulu, until 
we mentioned the word, and asked who he wa& They then threw 
their heads backward and said, " He was a long, long time a^, and 
begat many people." 

Shortly after, Mr. Hancock sent one IJsithlanu, an old Lsulu, one 
of TJtshaka*s soldiers, with a note, in which he says : — " Since you 
were here I have questioned the bearer about Unkulunkulu, as also 
others. But unless I first give them the idea, they know very little 
or nothing about it but the name, and that he is one that has begotten 
a great number of children. He may be the fiftieth grand&ther, or 
the five-hundreth." 

I proceeded to enquire of Usithlanu by the aid of a native, di- 
recting him in the first place to ask Usithlanu to go backwards and 
tell me what the Amazulu call the fathers of generations, beginning 
with his own father. He answered : — 



Owa zala ubaba ubaba-mkulu ; 
owa zala ubabarmkulu ukoko ; owa 
zala ukoko unkulunkulwana ; owa 
zala unkulunkulwana unkulunku- 
lu. 



The Either of my father is uba- 
barmkulu ; his father is ukoko ; 
the father of ukoko is unkulunku- 
lwana;^^ the father of unkulu- 
nkulwana is unkulunkulu. 



&i This was the first time I had met with the word Unkulunku- 
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Here he stopped ; but wlien I requested him to go on still 
i-eckoDiiig backwiu-ds, he added : — 



Owa zalu unkuluakuhi unkulii- 

Dkulu o Dgembili ; owa, zala unku- 

lunkulu ongembjlP^uukuliinkidu 

^^^ ngembili futi, UdAlamnii, U- 

^^^■no, Uhhadebe, TJngwaiiu, U- 

^^^Biilwabiide. 

I ^ 

V heregi 

viz., tl 



Beyond these he could not r 



The fiifcher of tiukuUmkulu is 
an anterior unkulunknhi ; and the 
father of that anterior nukulunku- 
lu a still anterior unkulunkuln, 
Udhlamini, TJthlomo, Uhhadebe, 
UugwauB, Umaahwabade. 

ember, but added, the five names 



here gtveii i 



re those by whii 



I then requested Uim to give me his 
his &ther, grandfather, Mc, as far b^ck a 
he did na follows : — 



they call their houses, that is, families, 



arae, and the names of 
luld remember, which 



Iwaua in my intercourse with the natives. It is a diminutive, and 
means the lesser or inferior Unkuhmkulu. But Captain Gardiner 
mentions it in the following extract : — 

" It is agreed among the Zoolus, that their foreiathei's believed in 
the eJustcDCe of an ovemiling spirit, whom they called Villenangi 
fUmvelinyangi] (literally the First Appearer), and who soon after 
created another heavenly being of great power, called Kuolukoolwaoi, 
[TJukuIuukuIwana,] who once visited this eai-th, in order to publish 
the news (as they express it), as also to separate the sesea and coloura 
among mankind. During the period he was below, two Messages were 
sent to him from Villenangi, the first conveyed by a cameleon, an- 
nooDcing that men were not to die ; the second, by a lizard, with a 
flODtrary decision. The lizard, having outrun the slow-paced cameleon^ 
arrived first, and delivered his message before the latter made bis ap- 
|ieara]ice." fp. 178.J 

In an earlier pai-t of his jounial, after an interview with TJdi- 
ngnne, he says : — 

" But what was God, and God's word, and the nature of the in- 
atrudiou 1 proposed, were subjects which he could not at all compre- 
hend" fp. 31.; 

** Xganbili, — Usithlanu has been living for many yeare among 

the Amabakca, and uses nffembili for the Zulu ngapambUi ; the Ama- 
LUh lAy Tij/akembili. 
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UHiAlanu 

Umantanda 

Usigwak^a 

Umlottiba 

Uiusele 

Ulinda 

Uvumandaba 

TJdAlamini 

UAlomo 

Uhhadebe 

XJDgwana 

Umashwabade 

Izibougo zalabo boiike UdAlamini 
noLhadebe nomtimkulu. 



Ubaba 

Ubaba-mkulu 

Ukoko 

XJnkulunkulwana 

TJnkulunkulu 

TJnkulunkulu o ngembili 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

The surnames of all of them are 
Udhlamini, Uhhadebe^ and Vv^- 
timkulu,^* 



Upon fiii*ther enquiry it appeared that he did not mean that ^^ 
the Onkulunkulu here mentioned were the heads of generations v^ 
regular retrogression, but that the last six were contemporary, fl-^^ 
descended from one father. I asked him to go still further back, b^^^ 
he was unable ; and added : — 



Lapa si gcina kumtimkulu no- 
ngwana nomashwabade noAlomo, i 
bona aba dabula izizwe, amakosL 



We end with TJmtimkulu acJ 
Ungwana and Umashwabade a0^ 
TJthlomo, because they were the 
chiefs who divided the nations. 



As he did not of his own accord go back to the first unkidunkulu, 
I asked him to tell me what, when he was a boy, he was told about 
the origin of man. He said : — 



Ba ti, sa puma emanzini, em- 
Alangeni, elwandAle. Si zwe ku 
tiwa, " Wa vela umuntu woku- 
kgala owa puma eluAlangeni. Wa 



They told us that we came out 
of the water, from a bed of reeds, 
by the sea. We heard it said, 
"There appeared the first man, 
who came out of a reed. He 



^^ These three were great chiefs, — amakosi oAlanga, — who left 
their names as izibongo of their respective tribes. 
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komba amabele e milile, wa ti, 
"BZa-ninl** Nank* amabele," e 
bsho TJnkulunkulu wamandulo/^ 
UkgilL Ukgili kambe TJnkulu- 
akulu wokak^la owa puma em- 
hhjigeniy wa zala abantu. 

TTmuntu woknkgala u tiwa 
TJnkulunkulu. Wa vela nomfazi ; 
nabanye abantu ba vela em/^lange- 
ni emva kwake, abantu bonke 
bendulo. Yena owokuk^ala e m- 
kolu kambe, yena a zala abantu. 
Si tsho tina 'bantu, si ti, " Ba za- 
Iwa nguye yena a vela kuk^ala." 

Abantu bendulo a si V azi uku- 
zalwa kwabo. Ba vela emAlangeni 
aje ; naye Unkulunkulu wa vela 



I pointed to tbe growing com ^nd 
said, "Pluck. That is com." 
This was said by the most ancient 
Unkulunkulu, Uk^li^e For U- 
k^li was the first Unkulunkulu 
who came out of the bed of ^eeds, 
and begat men. 

The first man is called Unkulu- 
nkulu. He came out with a wife ; 
and other men came out of the 
bed of reeds after him, all the pri- 
mitive men. He the first waa 
chief indeed, he who begat men. 
We say, " They were begotten by 
him who came out first" 

We do not know that the pri- 
mitive men were begotten. They 
came, as they were, out of the bed 



** Korniniy Pluck, for Yika ni 



*^ Wamandvio, — The most ancient Unkulunkulu. 

Ba kona abantu bendulo aba- 
lungi, kepa e si ti owamandulo o 
Qgapambili kwalabo bendulo. 



There are many ancients, but he 
whom we call owamandulo was 
before all the other ancients. 



*^ dkqUiy ikgili made into a proper name. The-wise-one. 



Eu tshiwo umuntu ow azi ka- 
Imlu ; ngaloko ke ngokuAlakanipa 
iwake a ku sa tshiwo ukuti ik^ili, 
se ku tiwa Ukgili. Owokuk^a 
ku tiwa Ukgili, ngokuba wa kw e- 
nza konke. 



It means a man of exceeding 
knowledge ; therefore on account 
of his wisdom he is not merely 
called in general terms wise, but 
by the proper name, "The-wise- 
one" (or Craftman). The first 
man is called Uk9ili because he 
made all things. 

Joat as he is called Umdal% the breaker off, because he is supposed to 
have been the instrumental agent by which all things were broken off 
or separated from the source or place of being ; and Umenziy the 
maker, because he is supposed to have made all things, so the personal 
name Uk<\ili is applied to him to denote the wisdom manifested in the 
act of creation. 
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nje. A 81 m boni, si zwa nje ngo- 
/ilaiiga. Si ti kc wa k^la, wa 
inilisa umAlaba, wa miliss intaba 
kc, ainanzi, amabele, ukudAla, in- 
komo, nako konke. Kwa puma 
konke nczinja nenkomo einanzinL 
Si ti kw' enziwa u ycna, loku si te 
si vela kwa se ku kona konke 
loko. 



Unkulunkiilii wa puma elnAla- 
ngeni e nomflizi ; n tiwa nomfazi 
Unkuluiikulu bobabilL 



of reeds f' and XTnkulunkulQ 
came out as be was. We do not 
see him, and hear only of Uthla- 
nga.** So we say he was first ; he 
made** the earth, and the moun- 
tains, the water, com, food, cattle, 
and every thing. All things came 
out of the water, dogs and cattle. 
We say they were made by him, 
for when we came into being they 
were already all in existence. 

Unkulunkulu came out of U- 
thlanga with a wife ; she, as well 
as he, is called Unkulunkulu. 



I asked him to tnico bock the female heads of generation, as he 
had already the male heads. He said : — 



Owa ngi zala umame. 

Owa zala umame umakulu, no- 
ma ukulu. 

Owa zala umakulu ukoko wami. 

Owa zala ukoko wami ukulu- 
kulu. 

Owa zala ukulukulu unkulu- 
nkulu. 



She who gave birth to me is 
umame. 

She who gave birth to umame 
is umakulu or ukuhi. 

She who gave birth to umakxdu 
is my ukoko. 

She who gave birth to my uko- 
ko is ukulukulu. 

She who ^ve birth to ukidu- 
kulu is unkulunkulu* 



^^ This notion appears to be frequently intimated in the l^ends 
of the origin of man, — ^tbat not only Unkulunkulu came out of the 
bed of reeds, but primitive men also (abantu bendulo). Unkulunkulu 
simply came out first ; they followed with cattle, &c The abantu 
bendulo therefore were not his oifspring, but came out as they were 
from the same place as Unkulunkulu. An old Ikgwabi, in relating 
the legend, said that Unkulunkulu was a great man ; he sat in a hole, 
somewhere near the Umtshezi, a river in Zululand, appearing with his 
body only above the ground, and thus sitting moulded all things. By 
this we are to understand that the Amakgwabrs traditional centre 
from which they sprang is on the Umtshezi. 

*^ By Uthlanga meaning apparently the place from which Unku- 
lunkulu and all other things came. 

^^ Milisa, lit., caused to grow; but^bumba, enza. 
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Noma u indoda noma owcsifazana, 
ku SSL tiwa unkulunkiilu naye no- 
wesidoda. 



Whether it is man or woman we 
say unkulunkulu, both of the fe- 
male and of the mala 



Thus, according to this native, the male and female heads of the 
fifth generatioa backwards are called XJnkulunkulii. Thus : — 



Male ; — 

Ubaba 

Ubabarmkulu 
Ukoko 

Unkulunkul wana 
Unkulunkulu 



Female :— ^ 
Umame 

Umakulu, or Ukulu 
Ukoko 
Ukulukulu^o 
Unkulunkulu 



I said to him, " Where now is the first unkulunkulu 1 " He 
replied : — 



Okwetu sodwa tina, ku fa abar 
ndmane nabakulu, si muke ke isi- 
tunzL Unkulunkulu wetu tina 
'bantu u ye lo e si tandaza kuye 
ngenkomo zetu, si bonge, si ti, 
" Baba f Si ti, " DAlamini ! Hhar 
debe !^ Mutimkulu ! Hlomo ! 



All we know is this, the young 
and the old die,^^ and the shade^^ 
departs. The Unkulunkulu of us 
black men is that one to whom we 
pray for our cattle, and worship, 
saying, " Father ! " We say, " U- 
dhlamini ! Uhhadebe ! Umuti- 
mkulu ! Uthlomo ! Let me ob- 



•^ I had never before met with a native who thus separated Uku- 
lukulu from Unkulunkulu. It is tlie reduplication of vkulu which is 
never, so far as I know, nasalised ; and is equivalent to unkulunku- 
Iwana, the diminutive of unkulunkulu. Below we shall find another 
native making a similar distinction. But the majority of natives deny 
the correctness of this distinction. 

*^ By this he means to say that Unkulunkulu no longer exists ; 
that he has died like all others, young and old. 

^2 Isitunzi, shade. — This is, doubtless, a word formerly used for 
the spirit of man, just as among the Greeks, Romans, &c. And 
scarcely any thing can more clearly prove the degradation which has 
&llen on the natives than their not understanding that isitunzi meant 
the spirit, and not merely the shadow cast by the body ; for there now 
exists among them the strange belief that the dead body casts no sha- 
dow; and when they say, " Isitunzi si muke," The shade has departed, 
they do not mean that the soul has left its tenement, but that the body 
iuus ceased to cast a shadow. 

^ He said Uhhadebe was an Ithlubi, that is, one of the tribe (rf 
the Amathlubi 
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Ycbo, ngi tolc, nkosi ! ngi nga fi, 
ngi pile, ngi hambe kade.*' Aba- 
ntu abadala ba m bona ebusuktL 



tain what I wish. Lord f Let me 
not die, but live, and walk long on 
the earth. "^ Old people see him at 
night in their dreams. 



I asked him if, when he was a boy in Zululand, the people eyer 
said any thing about a heavenly lord. He replied : — 



Mina si/ilanu ngi ti, i V i kona j 
indaba yenkosi e pezulu, ngi tsho 
ngemvula, ngi tsho ngemitandazo 
yetu uma si kcela imvula. A ku 
k^i na kutshaka ; na kwabendu- 
lo imitandazo yokukcela imvula 
ya i kona. Kepa TJtshaka u fike 
wa dAlulisa eyake imitandazo. Wa 
mama abantu, umkand/du omkuhi, 
wa ba 'mnumuzana ; wa buta inka- 
bi ezimnyama nezimvu nezingcama 
ezimnyama ; wa za 'utandaza ; wa 
vuma ingoma, wa taudaza enkosini 
e pezulu ; wa ti kokoko bake, a ba 
kulekele imvula enkosini pezulu. 
La na izulu. Ingoma ; — 



Ukuhldbelela — 

I ya wu ; a wu ; o ye i ye. 
Ukuw/ma — 

I ya wo. 



I, Usithlanu, for my part say 
there used to be something said 
about a heavenly lord, I mean as 
r^;ards rain, and our prayers when 
we asked for rain. That did not 
begin even with TJtshaka; even: 
the primitive men used to pray for 
rain. But TJtshaka came, and 
made his prayers greater than 
those who preceded him. He 
summoned the people, a great as- 
sembly, consisting of the chie& of 
villages. He collected black^ 
oxen, and sheep and black rams ; 
and went to pray ; he saug a song 
and prayed to the lord of heaven ; 
and asked his forefathers to pray 
for rain to the lord of heaven. 
And it rained. This is the song: — 
One Pa/rt — 

I ya wu ; a wu ; o ye i ye. 
Second Part, or Response — 

I ya wo.^^ 



®^ Compare this with the account given p. 84, which it entirely 
corroborates; the Unkulunkuhi of each tribe is the object of that 
tribe's veneration and worship. It may be as well also to note that, 
according to Burton, the Dahomans salute their king by crying, 
" Grandfather, grandfiither." 

^^ Black cattle are chosen because they wish black clouds, which 
usually pour down much i-ain, to cover the heavens. 

^ This song consists of musical soimds merely, but imperfectly 
represented by the above, without any meaning. 



Lozo 'Eiukonio 
butniuL 'ndawo nye. Ukii/ilinzwa 
lcM-a2o ku ha ku tatwn imiutsha 
yamantoiubazaoa, i bincwe ama- 
liiuga aioakulu eziskalwem ; zi 
Alinzwo, zi tutwe ngMbantii abn- 
nye aliancJnyane, zi tutelwe eii- 
dAlunkiilu, ezind/diui zezalukazi, 
lapa ku nga yi 'kuja 'miiutu. K.u 
ya 'kuze ku putne. iiidoda cnkulu e 
b' i zi hihiux aomuntu o be m ba* 
mbela lap' o zi /iliuzako ; a zi Ala- 
Aleic kiiaasa, ri jiekwe ; zi pekwe 
ke 'mlftwo nye ngenibiza ezininpj. 
lii niuk' ilaoga, a y optile ngpzits' 
be, a u biza iimpakati, a ti, a u 
kupiike umpakati. Ukiikupuka 
uiu|taka.ti u fike u pelole, i aa Alezi 
i Bga €tAiiwa 'muutii ; ba pelele 
b' aAluke ngezibaya ukuAIala ; ba 
i utkwe kiiAle inyuma ezandMetii, 
ba i nikwe, be i pata, hx nga i yisi 
etnlonyeiii, ba ic ba pelclo bonke, 
i yiae booke kanye einlonyeni. 



!ioku be kf^la ba i hhubcla io- 

^ ka i il/ili, ba vuma ke 

vuma, kwa duma pansL 

Ij amiikela fee emva kwgku- 

1, ba i yise kanye emlonyeni. 



These cattle ai'e the cattle of 
Umzimu f- tliey are collected into 
one place. When they are killed, 
the chief men gird themselves 
with the girdles of young girla > 
they are skiuned and carried by 
other young jiersona and put in 
the cbief village, in the huts of the 
olil woinen, where no one enters. 
In the morning the gi-eat man who 
skinned them, and the man who 
helped Mm, go out, and divide 
them ; and they are boiled together 
in. niauy pots. When the sun is 
declining, they take theia out and 
place them on feeditig-mats, and 
tell the great men to come up. 
All the great men come up, the 
flesh not being touched by any 
one ; aJl the people are made to sit 
down by their villages ; they have 
the meat put in an orderly manner 
in their handa ; they hold it with- 
out canning it to their mouths, 
until all ai-e given, and all carry it 
to their moiiths at the same time. 
They begin by siuging the 
Bong before they eat ; they sing it 
very loud, and the ground resounda 
with the noise of their feet. They 
take tJie metit after singing, and 
cairy it all together to their 
mouths. If one has taken a. long 



^ E:::omzimu. The cattle of Umzimu, that is, of the Itongo — 

Jly dedicated to the Itongo. Captain Burton meutioni) a word 

b like this, as being used for Ancestral Ghosts, — Muzimos, — 

5 the people to the South-east of Dahome. (Op, cU. Vol, II., 
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Wa ti ow epuzo uku i k^edo, wa i 
beka imnfii ; wa ngcza va hhuba, 
ukuba i ])elo emlonyeuL 



time in eating the meat, Le puts it 
on the ground, and sings again, 
when he has swallowed what ib in 
his mouth. 



During the conversation he remarked : — 



Nina 'lialungu na sala kweliku- 
lu itongo letu. 



Tou white men remained behind 
with our great Itongo.^ 



I asked what he meant hy " Itongo " here. TJmpengula an- 
swered : — 



Lapa e tsho itongo, ka kulumi 
ngomuntu o fileyo wa buya wa 
vuka ; u kuluma ngesanda selizwe 



When he says Itongo, he is not 
speaking of a man who has died 
and risen again ; he is speaking of 
the up-bearer of the earth,^^ which 



^^ Compare p. 80. 

Lapa si ti, " Na sala.'' Futifuti 
kn t«hiwo njalo abamnyama ; lapa 
be bona abalungu ba k^^edela bona 
uk\i/dakanipa, ba ti ke bona, ba 
sala etongweni elikulu ; tina a si 
Alalanga, sa puma, sa hamba si 
nge naluto. Tina si ti, ekwenzi- 
weni kwetu nani, nina na Alala, na 
hqedela, ukuAlakanipa ; tina sa pu- 
ma ngokungati si ya 'ku ku tola 
lapa sa ya kona. 



Here we say, " You remained" 
Black men frequently say this; 
when they see white men perfect 
in wisdom, they say they remained 
with the great Itongo, but we did 
not remain, but came out and 
went away without any thing. 
We say, at our creation together 
with you, you remained behind 
and perfected wisdom ; we went 
out as thougli we should find it 



where we were going. 

*^ Isa/nda selizwe. — Isanda is breadth which supports something 
upon it. Thus a table, bed, or sofa may be called an isanda. But 
here it means not only breadth supporting ; but tJie power undemecUhj 
from which the support comes. The following was given as an expla- 
nation : — 



Isanda selizwe ku tiwa inkosi, 
ngokuba a ku ko lapo i nge ko ; 
y ande nezwe lonke ; ngaloko ke 
ku tshiwo ku tiwa isanda sezwe. 
Njengaloku zi kona izanda eziningi 
zamabele ; amabele a ya bekwa 
pezu kwesanda, ukuze amabele a 
nga boli ugokiiAlala pansi, a ^lale 



The up-bearer of the earth is 
said to be the Lord, for there is no 
place where he is not ; he is every 
where ; he is therefore called the 
up-bearer of the earth. Just as 
there are many up-bearers of com ; 
the corn is put upon the \ip-bearer 
that it may not rot by lying on 
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ea* emisa abantii nenkomo. Isa- 
ndft uiu/ilaba e si hamba. ngawo ; 
isaiida somAtaba, e si kainba iigaso 



He also relatwl the following 

indaba yetu yendnlo. K'wa ke 
kwa ti kw' eAla izinto ezulwitii 
V^zulu. Yebo ; za boiiwa enzaosi 
kwoimm entoaini, kougwana ; 
into li iiga zi mila uboya, ziu/ile. 



I^zntu. Ngaloko ke nenrt/ilu ftiti 
fftbaiitu y eiizelwa isanda sraiiiti, 
okuzB upa/ila lu Alale pezu kwesa- 
uda, si paswe itkuzo ai nga wi. 



Inkosi ke ku tsbiwo njalo ngajo 
ukuti i isanda sezwc, ngokuba izwe 
U paswa i yo. 

E talio na ea\a kwelitongo oli- 
knlu, u kiiluma ngenkosi ; Tigokii- 
bn kwabautu abamayaoia lapa be 
ti, " TJmuntu u bhekwe itongo," a 
Iw tabo ukuti lelo 'tongo umuntu 
otile ; ngaloko leti 'gama [okuti 
itoDgo a li kulumi ngofileyo yedwB, 
Si JA bona izinAloko ezimbili, ngo- 
kuba abadala ba taho ukuti, " Li 
koiia itongo elikulu." Futi manje 
«i y' ezwa fiitifuti ngale inkoai e si 
tshelwa ugayu. Abamiiyaina ba 
yataliobati, "Tougoelikululika- 
babft I " Omiiaye a buze ngokuti, 
" XJ tsbo idAlozi na f A ti, " E^ 
Kp talio itongo di pezulu." Kga- 
loko ke itongo 1' eujdwa ukjobo 
olukulti. 




supports men and cattle. Thu 
up-bearer ia the earth by which 
wo live ; sud there is the up-bearer 
of the earth by which we live, and 
without wliich we conld not be, 
aod by which we are. 

urioua tradition : — 

One of our old traditions. It 
happened that sonie thinga cane 
down from heavon. Yea ; they 
were seen at the lower part of the 
chief Ungwana'a viUage ; they 
were as it were covered with hair ; 
they were beautiful, and hud the 



the ground, but lie on a high place. 
For the same reason the native hut 
also liaa made for it an up-bearer 
of rods, that the roof may rest 
upon it, and be held up and not 
fall 

In like manner, then, it is said 
the Lord is the up-bearer of the 
world, for the world ia upheld by 

When he saya you remained 
with the great Itongo, he means 
the Lord ; for among black men, 
when they say, " The Itongo looks 
on a man," they do not mean that 
the ItoDgo is a certain man ; for 
the word Itongo ia not used of a 
dead man only. We see it has 
two meanings, for the ancients 
said, " There ia a great Itongo." 
And now we continually hear 
about that Lord which is mention- 
ed to us. Black men aay, " Great 
Itongo of my father ! " And an- 
other aska, " Do you mean the eit- 
cestra! spirit f He replies, " No, 
I mean the great Itongo which is 
in heaveo." So then the lton?,0 
lado a, great, peraoiu 
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£i 'meAlo a nga ti umuntu, zi mill- 
se kwomuntiL Kwa tiwa, " Izi- 
Iwaae, a zi bulawe." Kwa tiwa 
za zimbili. Za bulawa. Izwe la 
£» ke; iukosi y* emuka nomoya, 
ngokuba ku bulewe lezo 'zilo ; ne- 
zindAlu z' emuka. S* ezwa ke wa 
fika Ugodongwana kajobe. 



ejes and form of a man. It was 
said, " They are wild beasts ; let 
them be killed." There were two. 
They were killed. The whole 
country died ; the chief was car- 
ried away by the wind, because 
those animals were killed ; and the 
houses were carried away. And 
we hear that there then began to 
reign Ugodongwana, the son of 
TJjobe. 



TJgofana and Umyeni, two Amakuza, came to see me. I asked them 
to give me the names of the heads of generations on the female side. 
They agreed in the main, but Umyeni made Unkulunkulu the head 
of the fifth generation backwards, and Ugofana of the fourth ; Um- 
yeni inserting Ukulukulu as the fourth, like Usithlanu (see p. 91). I 
then asked them to give me the heads on the male side, in like man- 
ner. The result was as under : — 



Ubaba 

Ul>aba-mkulu 
Ukoko 

Unkulunkulwana 
U nkulunkulu 



Umame 

Ukulu 

Ukoko 

Ukulukulu 

Unkulunkulu 



I asked Ugofeina what they said about the Unkulunkulu of all 
men. He said they knew nothing about him. They said he came out 
of a reed. He could not tell me any thing about that Unkulunkulu, 
nor any body else, for no one knew. All he could tell me was about 
his own Unkulunkulu, for said he, pointing to two others, " He has 
his ; and he his ; and I mine." 



Owa dabuka Umdanga (Umda- 
ka) wa zala Umsondo ; Umsondo 
wa zala UManguza; UAlanguza 
wa zala Ujamo, owa zala mina. 



Umdanga, who first broke ofi*, 
begat Umsondo; Umsondo begat 
Uthlanguza ; Uthlanguza b^;at 
Ujamo, who begat me. 
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I asked them what thej meant by " Owa dabuka/' Who first 
broke offl Umyeni replied, " Kuyise," From his fether* And Ugo- 
fana, after a moment's thought, gave his name, ^' KudAlad^la,'' From 
XJdhladhla, the great ancestor of their house, who has given them 
their surname. 



Two Amabakca, an old and young man, gave me the heads of gene- 
rations as given above, p. 86. 

" But," I said, " is there not another word, Ukulukulu or Unku- 
lunkulu ? " 

They said, " He is further back (ngembili) ; " and went on to say 
that all who were heads of generations anterior to the okoko were 
called Ukulukulu, till they came to XJmsondwo,''^® 



owa vela kukgala, u lona uluAla- 
nga Iwabantu ; u lona olwa dala 
abantu, ba dabuke kulo, olu XJm- 
Bondwo owa dabuka wa dabula 
abantu, umdali, umdali welive. 



who came out first; he is the 
uthlanga of men ; he is that uthla- 
nga who broke off men, they 
having been broken off from him. 
The uthlanga is Umsondwo, who 
broke off, and then broke off men, 
the umdali, the umdali of the 
earth.^1 



I asked them what they said about the Okulukulu. They re- 
plied: — 



Aba ngembili kwokoko ba oku- 
lukulu bokoko njalonjalo, ba za ba 
yofika kumsondwo, owa vela ku- 
kqalsLy umdali welive. 



They who are anterior to the 
okoko ai-e the okulukulu of the 
okoko in continuous retrogression, 
till they reach Umsondwo, who 
first appeared, the umdali of the 
earth. 



^® Or, Unsondo, see p. 13. 

^^ Umdali is the same as UmdahtUi, from ukudala, the same as 
vJcudahtda. The creator, in the sense understood by the natives. 
(See Note 3, p. 1.) 
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I uked what thej meant bj Uthlangfc Thtj answered : — 

UAlanga umuntu omdala owa | UthlaDga is an old man wb 
dala izikci zonke nenkomo, nezi- made all things, both cattle 
nto, ne yonke im^iaAla. things^ and all kinds of properly^'- 



Umdumo, an old man, one of Ukukulela's people, an Iknza, bein 
unwilling or unable to give me any account of the traditions of th^ 
people, I asked him to giro me the names of the heads of generatioxuF 
backwards. He gave them thus : — 



Owa ngi zala XJpotshiyana, uba- 
ba ; owa zala XJpotshiyana, Umza- 
bani, ubaba - mkulu ; owa zala 
Umzabaui, UAlomo, uyise kababa- 
mkulu ; owa zala UAlomo, Unsele, 
ukoko ; owa zala Unsele, Usiyu- 
nga, ukoko kababa-mkulu ; owa 
zala Usivunga, Ulusibalukulu. IT- 
lusibalukulu wa zalwa UdAlamini, 
ukulukulu owa dabula izizwa 
Wa ilka wa dabula XJbiAla, inkosi ; 
w' elekela Ukukulela nomaghaga. 



He who b^at me is XJpotshiya- 
na, my fieither ; he who begat 
XJpotshiyana is XJmzabani, my 
grandfather ; he who begat XJmza- 
bani is XJthlomo, the £sither of my 
grandfikther ; he who begat XJthlo- 
mo is XJnsele, my ukoko ; he who 
begat XJnsele is XJsivuuga^ the 
ukoko of my grand&ther ; he who 
begat XJsivunga is XJlusibalukulu. 
XJlusibalukulu was begotten by 
XJdhlamini, the ukulukulu who 
broke off the nations. When he 
came he broke off XJbithla^ the 
chief; and afterwards XJkukulela 
and XJmaghaga. 

I asked him if there was not an XJnkulunkulu. He replied, 
" XJnkulunkulu and XJkulukulu is one." 

I again asked him who was the first man. He answered : — 



XJdAlamini u yena owa dabuka 
kuk^ala, wa zala XJlusibalukulu, 
owa zala XJsivunga. 



XJdhlamini is he who broke off 
first ; he begat XJlusibalukulu, who 
b^at XJsivunga. 



I again asked him still more pointedly, referring to their tradition 
of the origin of man. He replied : — 
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UdAlamini ibizo lowokukgala, e 
si ti Ukulukuliu 



XJdhlamini is the name of the 

first man, whom we call Ukulu- 
kuliu72 



I asked, " Wa dabuka pi 1 " Where did he break off? He said : 



Ku tiwa UdAlamini lowo wa da- 
buka entabeni, engome, isidabuko 
aeta. 



It is said that XJdhlamini broke 
off &om the mountain Ingome, the 
place of the origin^^ of our tribe. 

I asked him what were the nations he broke off (izizwe owa zi 
^bula). He mentioned ^veral, but I did not succeed in writing the 
Aames ; but among them were those of which XJkukulela, Uisidoi, 
^^ Ufodo are chiefe. The isibongo or surname of these chiefs is 
Udhlaminiy he being their common ancestor. 



I OVERHEARD XJthlangabeza, one of XJkukulela's people, talking with 

some of the men of the Tillage. He said TJnkulunkulu and TJkulu- 

kula is one ; and Umvelin^angi and TJnkulunkulu is one ; that all 

things came out of a mountain in the north ; and that Uthlabati'^^ 

J8 the name of that TJnkulunkulu owa dabuka eluAlangeni, — who 

broke off from TJthlanga. 



7^ Here we have a native distinctly stating that the founder of 
his tribe was the first man, — ^that is, he confounds the first TJnkulu- 
nkulu with the founder of his own tribe, who, he asserts was the 
creator of all things, in the native sense of creation. Let the reader 
consider how easy it is entirely to mistake the meaning of such state- 
ments. And how unmistakeably it proves that the natives believe 
that the TJnkulunkulu of all men was himself a man. 

''^ Comp. TJmdabuko, p. 50, Note 95. 

^^ UtJdabatiy that is, Earth-man, as Adam mieans ^^ earthy " or 
'* red earth." 
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APPENDIX. 
ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

Page 4, Note 11. 

There is an iDteresting version of this legend given by Casalis as 
existing among the Basntos : — 

^* ' The Lord/ they say, * in ages gone by, sent tbis message to 
men : Oh, men, you will die, but you will rise again. The messenger 
of the Lord was tardy in the performance of his mission, and a wicked 
being hastened to precede him, and proclaimed to men : The Lord 
saith, Yon will die, and you will die for ever. When the true mes- 
senger arrived, they would not listen to him, but replied, The first 
word is the first, the second is nothing.' In the l^end the first mes- 
senger of the Lord is designated by the name of the Grey Lizard, and 
the other who supplanted him, by that of the Chameleon." (The 
BasutoSy p. 2i2,J 

The word here rendered by Casalis " Lord " is no doubt Morimo, 
the meaning of which see in the article on Utikax). 

Arbousset again gives another version ''as current in South 
Africa,'' and which connects in a cmious way the Hottentot l^end 
with that of the natives of these parts : — 

" The Lord (MorenaJ sent in the former times a grey lizard with 

his message to the world, ' Men die -^ey will be restored to life 

again.' The chameleon set out from his chief, and, arriving in haste, 

he said, * Men die they die for ever.' Then the grey lizard came 

and cried, *The Lord has spoken, saying, Men die they shall live 

again.' But men answered him, * The first word is the first ; that 
which is after is nothing.' " (Op. cit, p. 342.^ 

Campbell gives the following legend of the cause of death on the 
authority of a Mashow native : — 

" Matoome was the first man, and had a younger brother of the 
same name, and a sister whose name was Matoomyan. She was the 
first who came out from the hole, and had orders respecting the cattle, 
and was appointed to superintend them ; but her brother Matoome 
came out, and without leave went and led the cattle round the end of 
a mountain, which so enraged his sister, who possessed medicine for 
the preservation of life and health, that she returned to the bole, car- 
rying with her the precious medicine ; in consequence of which dis- 
eases and death came into the world, and prevail in it to this day." 
(Op. cU. Vol /., p. 306.; 

Page 65, Note 27. 

The following extract from the Sire de Joinville's Saint Louis, 
King o/FrancCy is added as an interesting illustration of the existence 
of a custom similar to that of making the Isivivane : — 

" He related to us yet another great marveL While be was in 
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their camp a tuigbt of much means died, ftnd they dug for hira a. 
broad and deep ti-ench in tlie earth ; and tliey seated him, voiy nobly 
attired, on a chair, and placed by his side the best horse and the beat 
»ergeaat he had, both aliva The sei'geaot, before he 'was placed in 
the grave with his lord, went round to the King of the Comans, and 
the other men of quality, and while he was taking leave of them they 
threw into his scarf a large quantity of silver and gold, and said to 
him, ' When 1 come to the other world thou shalt return to me what 
X now entrust to thee.' And he replied, ' 1 will gladly do so.' 

" The great King of the Comans confided to him a letter address- 
ed to theii" first king, in which he informed him that this worthy man 
Lad led a good life and had served him faithfully, and begged him to 
reward hist for his servicea. When this was done they placed him in 
the grave with his lord and the horse, both alive ; then they threw 
over the trench boards closely fitted together, and the whole army ran 
to pick up stones and earth, so tliat before they slept they had erected 
a. great mound over it, in remembrance of those who wore interred," 



Thk following letter b i-epublished from the N^atrd Courier to 
establish the fiwt that Ukulukulu is only a dialectic pronunciation of 
Unkulvinkulu : — 



To the Editor. 



BiE, — You have thought the 
discussion of the meaning of 
Unkulunkulu worth a place in the 
Cowrier. "Will you grant me space 
for a few more remarks % 

I have, for some years, been 
perfectly satisfied with the accu- 
racy of my views on this subject. 
Yet I have not discontinued my 
reeearchcB. Every fresh objection, 
and even every old objection re- 
peated by a new objector, has led 
to new investigations ; and every 
freah investigation has led to a 



tended them and made them more 
dear. This has been the case with 
A. B.'s objection, that I have con- 
founded Unkulunkulu, the nasal- 
ized form, with Ukulukidu, the 
tlIUia«alLeed word. 

I have for a long time beeii 
aware of the use of the two worila 
among the natives ; and although 
I copied without comment Dr. 



Bieek'a remark ;— " perhaps the 
unnasalized form is at present 
more usual in the signification of 
a great great-grandfather, or the 
first ancestor of a femily or tribe ;" 
— thinking ho had authority for 
such a statement ; it did not tally 
with my own experience, my im- 
preeeion being very decided, that 
the nasalized form is by far the 
most common, I having very sel- 
dom heard the nnnasalized word 
usfid by natives. The reason of 
this is now obvious. My investi- 
gations have been conducted for 
the most part among the Ama- 
xulit : whilst the unnasalized form, 
Ukulukulu, is a tribal pronuncia- 
tion. So far as I at present know, 
it is pronounced thus especially by 
the Amalala ; but probably it is 
also in use among other tiibes. 
The Amazulii, the Aroalurasa, and 
the Amakuza use the nasalised 
form, Unkulunkulu. 

It will perhaps help others to a. 
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clear imclcrstaiiding of thin matter, 
if I jurtt (k'tiul iM)iiic couTcrsation 
on the subject with two sets of 
natives on two difierent occasions, 
since my hist letter to the Courier. 

There were three men working 
together. The eldest, Ung^eto, 
some time ago gave me Duma- 
kade as the name of the Unkulu- 
nkulu of his house. This word 
Dumakade is his isibongo, and 
all members of his house can be 
addressed by it. I addressed him 
by the name, '' Dumakade !" The 
other two smiled at my knowing 
his isil)ongoj and he, laughing, 
said — "I told you that name a 
year ago, and you remember it 
now." — ^I said — " Yes ; you told 
me Dumakade was the name of 
the Unkulunkulu of your house." 
—He said—" Yes." 

I turned to another, and said — 
'< Usibamu, what is the name of 
youi-sl" — He replied, without a 
moment's hesitation — " UbalenL" 

I turned to Utombo, and asked 
— " And of yours 1 " He answer- 
ed—" Ukwele." 

Another native here joined us, 
and I asked him — " Ulwati, what 
is the name of the Unkulimkulu 
of your house 1 " — He said — 
" Does he ask our isibongo ? " — I 
replied — " I said nothing of isi- 
bongo. I asked the name of your 
Unkulunkulu." — He answered — 
" Uzimande." 

At a short distance there was a 
fifth man, Ugovana, working. I 
had asked him a few weeks ago if 
he knew anything of Unkulunku- 
lu ; and he gave me the common 
version of the tradition of the 
origin of man. I went to him ; 
and he, having overheard us, said 
— " O, you were asking of that ! 
I thought you were asking me 
about the Unkulunkulu wabantu 
bonke (the Unkulunkulu of all 
men)." — I said — "Yes, I was, 



when I asked yon a short time 
since. But are there not many 
Onkulunkulu r'— He said—" Yes. 
Ours is Umdaka." 

Thus in the space of half an 
hour I have the names of five dif- 
ferent Onkulunkulu given to ma 
And be it remembered that Uiese 
Onkulunkulu are the objects of 
worship in their respective houses. 

I observed, on another oocasiouy 
Umpengula, a native Christian^ 
standing by the side of three hea- 
then natives. Their names are 
Udingezi,Ubu]awa, and Umkonta 
They are all probably more than 
sixty years olcL I called Umpe- 
ngula and said—" They say I have 
confoimded Unkulunkulu with 
Ukulukulu. What do you say t " 

He replied — "What do ^ey 
mean 1 Why, it is one word. The 
Amazulu say Unkulunkulu; the 
Amalala say Ukulukulu." 

I said — " I know. But what I 
want to ask is, whether you le- 
member when IJkoto came, and I 
asked him about Unkulunkulu f" 

He said — "Yes. I remember 
quite welL" 

" He told me that their Unku- 
lunkulu was Usenzangakona." 

" Yes." 

" Do you remember my asking 
him whether he did not mean 
Ukulukulu, and his answering, 
* We (viz., Amazulu) say Unkulu- 
nkulu. But it is all one ? ' " 

He said — " Yes. I remember." 

" And you agree with him ?** 

" Certainly." 

I said — " Let us call Udingezi, 
and hear what he will say. Do 
you ask him, and I will be silent 
Ask him what the heads of gene- 
rations are called." 

Udingezi came. 

Umpengula put his question 
thus — "What is the name of 
your Ukulukulu (the unnasaliaed 
form)?" 
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IS vexed with tliia, because 
I had not wbhed any thing to be 
suggested ; and said — " No ; ask 
him thus, What is the fathev of 
your Cither calle<l, and so on back- 
wards," 

He began — " He who begat 
nbtiba is ububa-mkuln, or ukuh) ; 
lie who begat ubiiba-nikulu is uko- 
ko ; he who begat ukoko is uuku- 
lunkulu." ThuB using the nasal- 
ized form, though the uuna^alized 
ivord hail been suggested. An 
exjieriii>£nluni crude this I 

We then went to Ubulawa and 
XJmkbnto, who were atill sitting 
on the grass at a distance They 
gave the heads of generations in 
the same way as Udingezi, viz., 
Ubabft, Ukidu, Ukoko, Unknhi- 
nkuiu : each using the Daaalized 
form. 

I asked them what the Amalala 
called the head of the fourth gene- 
ration back T 

They thought for a little while, 
and Ubnlawa answered — " Ukulu- 
kulu." 

I said^" Then TJnkulunkulu 
and Uktilukuhi is one." 

Tliey replied— " Yes. The A- 
mazula say TJnkulunkiiln ; the 
Amalala Ukulidiulu." 

I asked' — " Are you Amaznlu }" 



They i-eplied — "No; we are 
Anjakuza." 

I continued— " Well, yon speak 
of one Uiikuluntnlu of ail men. 
What was his name!" 

They i-eplieil — " We do not 
know him. We know notfaing 
about him." 

I said — " I mean him who first 
came out of tlie bed of reeds, and 
brought out all things." 

They replied they knew nothing 
about liim. 

We are not to understand this 
auSiWer absolutely. Had I wished 
it, 1 could hjive got each of them 
to rehite a version of the tradition. 

I said—" But some of the 
Onkiilunkulu have names 1 " 

They replied — " Yes." 

I asked — " What is the name of 
yours, TJbulawal" 

" Umpimgulo." 

" And of yours, Udingezi 1" 

" UjikitahL" 

" And of yours, Umkonto ! " 

" Has the Unkulunkuln of the 
Amakuza tribe a name ) " 

" Yes; Uthlomo." 

And Udingezi added, witjiout 
my asking — " Udhlamini is the 
name of him who divided the 
tribes."'' 



'^ We have met with this saying frequently in the previous pages. 
It has been understood to mean that UTtJeidunkulu created the nations. 
But it has no such meaning, and does not even allude to creation at 
»]), as will be clear from the following explanation of the words ; — 



TJkudabula izizwe i loku ukwa- 
Alukanisa indAlu etile netde, zi 
haniba ngokwaAlukana, zi zibusela. 
Ukudabuka ke loku ; ngokuba a 
zi sa yi 'knbuyela emuva, se zi ya 
pambili njalo. 



Njengaloku ku tiwa ku kona 
labiika kwegode mAla Udingft- 
'' 'aAlnkaiia nompande. Kwa 



To di\-ide (or break off), tho 
nations is this, to separate house 
from house, that they may go in 
different directions, and have their 
own government. This, then, ia 
division ; for they will never again 
return to their first position, but 
separate further and farther from 
each other. 

For instance, it is said there 
was a division of the rope when 
Udingane separated fcom Tlm^ra.- 
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From these conversations we 
conclude that there are many who 
are called Unkiilunkulu : — 

1. Great-great-grand^tthers, of 
whom eight are here named. 

2. The heads of tiibes, of whom 
one is named. 

3. The dividers of tribes, of 
whom one is named, 

4. The Unkulunkulu of all 
men, whose name is unknown. 

This last I have been accustomed 
to call, for the sake of distinction, 
Unkulunkulu the First, and the 
others, Secondaiy Onkulunkulu. 
Dr. Bleek feels the need of a dis- 
tinctive epithet, and says, the 
Unkulu nkul u 'par excellence, "^ We 
find a native making the distinc- 
tion of his own accord, by saying 
the Unkulunkulu qfaU men. We 
have also the separate testimony 
of several natives that Ukulukulu 
is all one with Unkulunkulu, and 



that the former is a tribal pronuii- 
dation. 

I think. Sir, that entirely inde- 
pendently of other inatenals in 
my possession, the position is full j 
established by what I have here 
written, ihat Unkulunkulu is, 
both on critical and religious 
grounds, an utterly unfit word 
with which to translate God. The 
error of supposing it to be, ap- 
pears to me to have arisen from 
the fact that the natives ascribe in 
some sort the divine act of Crea- 
tion to the first man. But I think 
I shall be able, at a future time, to 
show that their notions of creation 
are so widely opposed to ours, that 
most of the words they use to ex- 
press it are unfit to be used for the 
purpose by the missionary, imply- 
ing as they do a theory of creation 
utterly inadmissible in Christian 
theology, which is founded on the 
Word of God. H. C. 



tiwa, " Umpaude u dabukile ku- 
dingane, u se zihambela yedwa ; 
nodingane u se yedwa." Nako 
ukudabuka. 

Ukudabuka kwezizwe kuk^'ala 
ukuba inkosi yoAlanga y aAluka- 
nise ezindAlini zayo eziningi, i ti, 
" Bani, yaka ekutini, u pume lapa, 
tt zimele." Na komunye, kubo 
bonke i tsho njalo. 



nde. It was said, " Umpande ha^ 
broken off from Udingane, and 
goes by himself; and Udingane 
too is by himself." That is to 
divide or break off. 

The dividing (or breaking off) 
of the nations at first is this, that 
a primitive chief should make a 
division in his many houses, say- 
ing, "So-and-so, live in such a 
place. Depart from this place, 
and go and reign for yourself" 
He says the same to another, and 
to all his children. 

This, then, is to divide (or break 
off) the nations. And those be- 
come nations who are taken out 
together with their villages. For 
example, Umahhaule broke off 
from the Abambo, and Unjan also, 
and Umunyu, and Ungangezwe. 
All these came from Uzithlanthlo, 
their great chief. 

■^^ Usithlanu calls him " Unkulunkulu wamandulo," The most 
ancient Unkulunkulu, see p. 89. 



I loko ke ukudabula izizwe ; se 
be izizwe labo aba kitshiwe nemizi. 
Njengaloku Umahhaule u dabuke 
embo, nonjan, nomunyu, nonga- 
ngezwe. Bonke labo ba puma 
kuziAlanAlo, inkosi yabo enkulu. 



UTIKXO. 



TJtikxo, the word adoiited for God 
by tlie early misaionaWes among 
the KaMSft or Frontier Kafii'a, waa 
not a word known to the natives of 
thcao parts, but waa introduced by 
missiouaiies and othei-s. And it 
is generally supposed that the 
word does not properly belong to 
the Eicoaa or any other of the 
alliterative dialects spoken iii South 
Africa ; ' but has been derived 
fivm the Hottentots. The word 
UtikaM has the nearest resem- 
blance to the TikjTwoaofthe Cape 
Hottentot dialect 

We cannot doubt that tliia is 
the ■woi'd ■which Kolh means to 
express as the Hottentot name for 
God.' Having declared his un- 
doubting conviction that the Hot- 
tentots generally " believe in a 
supreme Being, the Creator of 
heaven and earth, and of every 
thing in them ; the arbiter of the 
world, thi-ough whose omnipotence 



all things live and move and have 
their being. And that he is en- 
dowed with unst-archahle attribntea 
and perfections," he goes on to 
say :— " The Hottentots call him 
Gounja Gounja or Gonnja Ticquoa; 
that is, the God of all gods ; and 
aay he is a good man, who does 
nobody any hurt ; and from whom 
none need he apjn-ebonaive of any ; 
and that he dwells far above the 

If the investigations of Moffat, 
Ajipleyai-d, Casalis, and others are 
correct, Kolb veiy much exagge- 
rated the Hottentot notion re- 
specting God, and substituted in- 
stead of what they voally believed, 
the belief of a Chnstian man. 
Nothing is more easy than to en- 
quire of heathen savages the cha- 
racter of their creed, and during 
the eonverfation to impart to them 
great trutlia and ideas which they 
never beard before, and presently 



* Bleek. Comparative Grammar, p. 92, sec. 397.— Moffat. Mis- 
sionary labours, pp. 257, 268. — Appleyard. Kafir Griimmai', p. 13. 
» The Pi-esent State of the Cape of Good Hope, Ac. Written 
originally in High German. By Peter Kolben, A,M. Done into 
English from the original, by Mr. Medley. Kolli's Work was pub- 
lished in German, Folio, 1739. I quote from the translation by 
k Medley, 2 Vols. 8vo., published 1731. 
p » Id., Vol I., p. 93. 
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to have these come back again as 
articles of their own original faith, 
when in reality they are but the 
echoes of one's own thoughts. 
But even here in Kolb's statement 
we have the idea, more clearly and 
distinctly enunciated by after in- 
vestigators, that great, and mighty 
and good, as, according to him, the 
Hottentots might have regarded 
their Tikanvoa, they believed ih&t 
he was but " a good man," 

And fui-ther on Kolb tells us 
they also " worship an evil deity 
whom they look upon as the father 
of mischief, and source of all 
plagues. They call him Touquoa ; 
and say he is a little, crabbed, in- 
ferior captain, whose malice against 
the Hottentots will seldom let him 
rest ; and who never did, nor has 
it in his nature to do, any good to 
any body. They worship him 
therefore, say they, in order to 
sweeten him and to avert his 
malice.""^ 

The two words — Ticquoa and 
Touquoa — ^here given for a good 
and evil deity, are remarkably 
alike ; and it is not improbable 
that Kolb mistook two words, 
identical in meaning, and applied 
to one imaginary being, for the 
name of two beings, a good and 
evil one. If not, then we must 
suppose that since the time of 
Kolb a great corruption has taken 



place in the original creed of the 
Hottentots, and that the good and 
evil, which were formerly kept 
distinct and referred to different 
agents, have become confused, and 
are indiscriminately ascribed to 
one being. 

Observing that Dr. Bleek speaka 
of Tikxwoa as being one with 
" KolVs Tikquoa or touquoa," I 
supposed he might have more 
ample reason for thinking them 
identical than I had.^ His rea- 
sons^ however, are simply philolo- 
gical. I quote from his letter on 
the subject : — " By identifying 
this Toukquoa with Tikquoa, the 
name for God found in the voca- 
bulary (where Cham-ouna is that 
for the devil, who is called in Na- 
ma Hottentot Kau-ap), I do not 
think I exceeded tlie probability. 
But it may yet be that Kolb meant 
a different word. However, con- 
sidering it fiilly, I have not much 
doubt it is really the same word, 
identical with the Nama Tsui- 
kxoap, which contain both the 
vowels in the first syllable of 
which the two renderings of Kolb 
give only each one." 

I may add that whilst recently 
on a visit among the Griquas I 
met with several persons who 
were acquainted with the Hotten- 
tots, and understood their lan- 
guage. They told me that the 



4 Id., p. 104. 

^ Comparative Grammar, p. 92. 
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name they used for God was 
Tikqwa. They did not know any 
other name for an evil principle 
resembling it. They also under- 
stood the language of the Bush- 
men, and told me that their word 
for Crod was Ikg'um'n; and that 
the meaning of the word was, 
" Father who is above." 

Moffat quotes from Dr. Vandeiv 
kemp the following, which appears 
to justify the surmise that Kolb 
was mistaken in supposing the 
two words referred to two beings 
from not observing that he was 
dealing with a merely tribal dif- 
ference of pronunciation :^ — " A 
decisive proof of what I here say 
with respect to the national athe- 
ism of the Kafirs, is, that they 
have no word in their language to 
express the idea of Deity ; the in- 
dividuals just mentioned calling 
him 'Thiko, which is a corruption 
of a name by which God is called 
in the language of the Hottentots, 
literally signifying one that indtcces 
patn, * 

But Moffat is equally decisive ' 



that the Hottentots and Namaquas 
are just as ignorant of God, and 
their language just as devoid of a 
word for God, as Dr. Vanderkemp 
and others have represented the 
Kafirs. Whilst pursuing his in- 
vestigations among the inhabitants 
of Great Namaqualand, he says : 
— " I met with an ancient sorcerer 
or doctor, who stated that he had 
always understood that Tsui*kuap 
was a notable warrior, of great 
physical strength ; that in a des- 
perate struggle with another chief- 
tain, he received a wound in the 
knee, but having vanquished his 
enemy, his name was lost in the 
mighty combat which rendered 
the nation independent; for no 
one could conquer the Tsui'kuap 
(wounded-knee). When I referred 
to the import of the word, one 
who inflicts pain or a sore knee, 
manifesting my surprise that they 
should give such a name to the 
Creator and Beuefeictor, he replied 
in a way that induced the belief 
that he applied the term to what 
we should call the devil, or to 



• Dr. Bleek gives the following variations of the Hottentot name 
of God, which, not having the requisite characters, I shall spell in 
accordance with the principles laid down in the Preface to Vol. I. of 
Zvikb Nursery l^ales : — 

* " I add here the Hottentot name for God, which is Tsuikqwap 
(Schmelen's Tsoeikwap) or Tsuigax)ap (Wallmann*s Zuigasoap) in the 
Kama; and Tshukvoap in the K^ora dialect; Thuik^nve (van der 
Kemp's Thuickwe) among the Eastern Hottentots; and Tikcwoa 
(Kolb's Tik^oa or Touk^woa) near the Cape." (Gomp, Gram., p,%2,) 

It will be seen that most of these words differ from each other 
more than the two words of Kolb. 

I Mof&t Op. cit., p. 257. 
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death itself; adding that he 
thought death, or the power caus- 
ing death, was very sore indeed."^ 

And then he asks : — " May not 
the Tsui'kuap of these people be 
like the Thlanga of the Kafirs, an 
ancient hero; or represent some 
power which they su]>erstitiously 
dread, from its causing death or 
pain 1 "» 

We see, then, that Mofiat comes 
to a conclusion somewhat similar 
to that of Kolb, that there is an 
evil principle or being, feared by 
the Hottentots, and which has re- 
ceived the name of Tsui'kuap, 
which is equivalent to XJtikax). 
But he does not appear to have 
heard any thing of the good prin- 
ciple or being, d which Kolb 
speaks. 

Again, Casalis expresses an 
equally decided opinion as to the 
" endemical atheism " of the inha- 
bitants of South Africa generally. 
He says : — " The tribes had en- 
tirely lost the idea of a Creator. 
All the natives whom we have 
questioned on the subject have 
assured us that it never entered 
their heads that the earth and sky 



might be the work of an mvisible 
being."i» 

Shaw also says: — ''The Kafir 
nations cannot be said to possess 
any religion."^^ And again :^ — 
''Before Missionaries and oiher 
Europeans had intercourse with 
the Kafirs, they seem to have had 
extremely vague and indistinct 
notions of Grod. The older Kafirs 
used to speak of TJmdali, the 
Creator or Maker of all things, 
and XJthlanga, which word seems 
to have been used to denote the 
source or place from which all 
living things came forth."^^ 

A similar statement is made by 
Arbousset. He says : — " They 
have scarcely retained the idea of 
a Supreme Being. The more en^ 
lightened admit that there is a 
Morena in heaven, whom they call 
the poioerfid master of things, but 
the multitude deny that there is, 
and even this name of morena is 
the same as they give to the lowest 
of their chiefs. All the blacks 
whom I have known are atheists, 
but it would not be difficult to find 
amongst them some theists. Their 
atheism, however, does not prevent 



« Moffat Op. cit, p. 259. 
» Id., p. 259. 

i<> Casalia The Basutos, p. 238. 
^^ Story of My Mission, p. Hi. 

■^2 Id., p. 451. — My reasons for thinking that these views require 
very considerable modification are given in another place. 
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thdr being extremely svperstitious, 
or from rendering a kind of wor- 
ship to their ancestors, whom they 
call barimoSj or in the singular 



monmo. 



MIS 



He says of the Mountain Bush- 
men's fidth : — " They say that 
there is a Kcumg or Chief in the 
sky, called also Kv^Akeng-teng, 
the Mom^ that is to say, the Master 
of oXL things. According to their 
expression, ^ one does not see him 
with the eyes, but knows him with 
the heart/ He is to be worshipped 
in times of famine and before 
going to war, and that throughout 
the whole night, performing the 
dance of the niokomaJ^^^ 

The same notion of malevolence 
is connected in the native mind 
among the Bechuanas with the 
word Morimo, which the Mission- 
aries have adopted for God. The 
meaning of Morimo as given by 
Mo&t,^^ and of Molimo as given 
by Casalis,^^ is, like that given to 
the Bushmen's Ik^m'n, ^^ He that 
is in heaven." But, says Moffat, 
** Morimo^ to those who knew any 
thing about it, had been represent- 
ed as a malevolent aelo or thing "^"^ 
And again, ^* According to native 
testimony Morimo, as well as man, 



with all the different species of 
animals, came out of a cave or 
hole in the Bakone country. "^^ 
" There is," says Casalis, " an ob- 
vious contradiction between the 
language and the received ideas. "^^ 
— That is, I presume, Casalis sup- 
poses that the word Morimo or 
Molimo, — a heavenly one, — ^is a 
testimony preserved in the lan- 
guage of the people against their 
present infideUty and corruption 
of faith. And Archbishop Trench, 
in his work on "The Study of 
Words," has brought this word 
forward as a remarkable instance 
of the disappearing of an important 
word from a language, and with it 
" the disappeaiing as well of the 
great spiritual hct and truth 
whereof that word was once the- 
vehicle and the guardian."*^ 

But Dr. Bleek has made it more 
than probable that Moffat and 
Casalis are mistaken in the deriva- 
tion and meaning of this word; 
and that Molimo has a sound by 
accident only similar to Moh'olimo 
— " one who is in heaven." He 
says : — " In other South African 
languages, different words are 
found indicating the idea of a su- 
, preme being ; but in Se-tshuana at 



^^ Op. dt., p. 69. 
15 Op. cit., p. 260. 
17 Op. cit., p. 261. 
w qp. cit., p. 248. 



1* Op. cit, p. 363. 
18 Op. cit, p. 248, 
18 Id., p. 262. 
20 P. 18. 
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least tho word for ' €kxl ' has a 
similar reference to their ancestor 
worship as the Zulu Unhuhrnhdu, 
Thus in Se-suto Mo4imo means 
God, and me-limo gods, but mo- 
limOy ancestral sjurits, plur. hch 

This is a flEir more probable de- 
rivation. And when we remember 
that Morimo is supposed to have 
come out of the same hole that 
gave origin to man and beasts, as 
Unkulunkulu came out of the 
same bed of reeds ; and that in the 
native mind there is no connection 
of thought between a heavenly 
being and this Morimo, there can 
be little doubt of the correctness 
of the view taken by Dr. Bleek. 

Further, it may be added in 
corroboration that although the 
Amazulu do not say Unkulunkulu 
is an Itongo, — an ancestral spirit ; 
they say he was an XJkoko, — an 
ancestor : and not only does it ap- 
pear that they suppose that at one 
time he was regarded as an Itongo, 
and was worshipped among other 
Amatongo by his own laud-giving 
names, but we find them incident- 
ally giving intimations of a belief 
in a great Itongo from whom all 
things proceeded. Thus they are 
heard to say in explanation of the 
superiority of the white man to 
the coloured that the former re- 



mained kmger with a great Itongo 
than the blacks, and tlierefore 
came into being more perfect^ with 
better habits and accoutrements.^ 

This view biings the notions oC 
diiferent people of South Africa 
into a certain similarity and coa-* 
sistency. Whilst on the other 
view they are neither consistenii 
with themselves nor with eadm 
other. 

Appleyard gives a somewhair 
similar account to that of Mof- 
£Ett as to the meaning of Utibro. 
He says: — '' Tshoei'koap is the 
word from which the Kafirs have 
probably derived their TJtixo, a 
term which they have invariably 
applied, like the Hottentots, to de- 
signate the Divine Being, since 
the introduction of Christianity. 
Its derivation is curious. It con- 
sists of two words which together 
mean 'the broken knee.' It is 
said to have been originally applied 
to a doctor or sorcerer of consider- 
able notoriety and skill among the 
Hottentots or Namaquas, some 
generations back, in consequence 
of his having received some injury 
of the knee. Having been held 
in high repute for extraordinary 
powers during life, he continued 
to be invoked, even after death, as 
one who could relieve and pro- 
tect ;23 and hence, in pix)cess of 



21 Op. cit., p. 91. 22 See p. 80. 

23 That is, strictly in accordance with the custom of an ancestor- 
worshipping people. 



time, he btcaiue the nearest in 
idea to tlieir first conceptions of 
Ood."« 

If this accouot be correct, and 



tbere appears 
he doubting its accuracy, it is 
dear that the eai-ly Misaionafies, 
ID using the word Uttkiti for God, 
idopted an iaibongo, or iaud-giviug 
Umc, of some old brave. 

To my iiiiud nothiTig here found 
tOQVef a the idea that the notion of 
diviiuty was ever in the unedu- 
orted native mind connected with 
Dditro; much less that Uttkaw 
evw meant God ; oa the contrary 
tilt it meant something very dif- 
ferent from God ; in some in- 
itutcea, at least, au evil spirit, 
*'liioh was worshipped just on the 
ttme grounds ae the Yezidis wor- 
ship Satan, " because he must be 
mnoiliated and revei-enced ; for as 
he now liBM the means of doing 
evil to mankind, so will Lq hei-e- 
after have the power of rewarding 
ttem."^^ And it appears to me to 
hftTS been unwisely and improperly 
adopted by the early Missionaries ; 
to be explaineil and excused only 
on the ground that at fii-st the 
teachers and taught were unable 
freely to communicate ideas one to 
the other. 
■ Th e term Molimo or Morimo 

I* Grammar, p. 13. 



appears equally Impi-oficr. How 
very objectionable is it to use a 
word for God in teaching savagos 
the dootriues of Christianity, to 
which they have a natural or 
ratlier educated repugnance, and 
of the Being whom it is meant to 
represent they can speak aa a 
native chief spoke to Mr. Moffiit : 
— " When we assured him that 
God (Morimo) was in the heavens, 
and that He did whatever He 
pleased, they blamed us for giving 
Him a high position beyond their 
reaoh ; for they viewed their Mo- 
rimo as a noxious reptile. ' Would 
tliat I could catch it, I would 
transfix it with my spear,' ex- 
claimed 8., a chief, whose judg- 
ment on other subjects would com- 
mand attention."'*' 

At the same time it is quite 
possible that the confusion of ideas 
between good and evil,— the asso- 
ciation of the idea of evil with 
God, — which we here meet with, 
is a confusion of comparatively 
recent times ; that originally there 
existed a defined belief iu a good 
and an evil Being ; but that the 
common multiform natural phe- 
nomena, which are constantly ex- 
hibiting the Creator's beneficence, 
were lost to these afflicted fwpula- 
tions amidst phenomena of an ap- 



^ Layaj^'s Nineveh. Vol. I., p. 298. 
* Op, cjt, p. 265. 
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pareiitlj opposite character, and 
especially amidst the sufferings and 
wants of their daily life ; nntil 
created things spoke to them only 
of suffering, and fixed their atten- 
tion on a pain-creating being, 
whom they feared more than re- 
verenced, and whom if they wor- 
shipped, it was to deprecate wrath, 
rather than to express their faith 
ill his love. 

And may not the legend, — so 
bizarre and bald, — given by Dr. 
Bieek in the " Hottentot Tales "« 
of a contest between Heitsi Eibip 
and G^ag^rip be a confiised tra- 
dition of some old faith, the fun- 
damental principle of which was 
that of a contest between good and 
evil in nature; but which in pro- 
cess of time has been lost, and the 
good and the evil come to be con- 
founded, and referred alike to one 
fabulous being. 

According to Du Chaillu, we 
iind even at the present time 
among the inhabitants of the 
Western coast of Africa the wor- 
ship of a good and evil spirit. He 
says: — 

^^Aniambia enjoys the protec- 
tion of two spirits of very gi*eat 
power, named Abambou and 
Mbuirri The former is an evil 
spirit, the latter is beneficent. 
They are both worshipped; and 
their accommodations, so £ir as I 



was permitted to see, were exactly 
alike. 

** Abambou is the devil of the 
Gamma. He is a wicked mis- 
chievous spirit, wlio lives nesr 
grraves and in burial grounds. He 
takes occsaional walks through the 
oountry ; and if he is angry at any 
one, has the power to cause side- 
ness and death. In worshipping 
him they cry, * Now are we well ! 
Now are we satisfied! Now be 
our friend, and do not hurt us ! ' 

** Mbuirri, whose house I next 
visited, is lodged and kept much as 
his rival He is a good spirit, but 
has powers much the same as 
Abambou, so &r as I could see; 
Being less wicked, he is less sea- 
lously worshipped.'*** 

This coincides remarkably with 
Kolb*s statement ; and leads to a 
reasonable suspicion that his Ton- 
quoa, — ^probably only some local 
or tribal variation of the word now 
come down to the Kafirs as TJti- 
ka?o, — and the Morimo of the Be- 
chuanas and Basutos, is the same 
as the Abambou of the people of 
Aniambia. Yet what missionary 
would choose Abambou as the 
name for God, even though he 
should have ascribed to him, in 
addition to his own, the only " less 
wicked " attributes of Mbuirri ? 

Dr. Bleek's Hottentot legend 
just alluded to, begins with the 



27 P. 77. 



28 Op. cit., pp. 202, 203. 
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aigiiificaut words, " At firat tiiere 
■were two." And among the na- 
tives of these part^ we have the 
two worda Unemheza aud Ugova- 
na to expreaa the good and evil 
hearta which are BupjKised to be 
etmtentling within them. And 
thfey ascribe good and evil to the 
Amatongo which they worship, 
Mid worship more sedulously to 
avert evil than to acknowledge 
good 

Be this as it may, the impren- 
Kon BO generally existing among 
Hiose who have laboured long in 
South Africa of the " endemic 
atheism " of tlie different peoples, 
KUd the difficulty universally con- 
fessed of being able to determine 
whether the name, applied to some 
being to whom certain supreme 
acts are referred, is in the native 
mind any thing more than the 
name of their great forefather, or 
of some great hero-benefaotor of 
tdmee gone by, to whom with per- 
fect consistency an ancestor-wor- 
dipping people would refer such 
■cts, suggest that it would be both 
more wise and i-everent, and more 
likely to be effectual in attempting 
to teach them a new faith, to in- 
troduce a new name, — a name not 
really newer to them than the idea 
of the supreme Being itself. I am 
myself persuaded that such a new 
name is very desirable, aye more, 



very necessary. For there is no 
name, whether Utikio, or Morimo, 
or Unkulunkulu, which, without 
possessing any primary significa- 
tion referring to divinitv, has not 
much, both etymologically and 
traditionally, which is highly ob- 
jectionable, and calculated to mis- 
lead the young convert. Bishop 
Colenso felt this on his first intro- 
duction to mission work. And I 
do not doubt that his impression 
was the result of devout and in- 
telligent thought, which is not at 
all invalidated by a change of 
opinion, which led him to attempt 
to introduce an equally objection- 
able word for God, and to which 
exception has been justly taken by 
niauy on grounds similar to those 
whldi may be taken against TJti- 

lu connection with the woi-d 
Utikaw, "the bi-oken knee," the 
following interesting and curious 
coiToboiution of the idea that 
Utikaio is but the isibongo or laud- 
giving name of some ancient brave, 
is well worth considering. Among 
the Amozulu there is a woid, 
clearly an isibongo, f-yjiiqa-fta- 
dele, which means. He kneels and 
they get enough of it. And the 
following explanations appear to 
show the character aud circum- 
stances of the conflict from wliich 
he obtained the name : — 
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U-guk^-bftrdele, urnunta o Ala- 
nganyelwe abantu abaiung!, be zi- 
temba ubuningi, be ja Ilu m enza 
aiueAlo 'mnyama ngoku m bha- 
k^a, a fe e nga bonudai loko a nga 
kw enzaka Ku ti ngeaikati so- 
kulwa nabo, *emL Ku ti ba nga 
m Alaba, noma be nga m Alabile, 
ba bone e ti kiti ngedolo, ba ti, 
'* U ja wa; si m Alabile." Ba 
sondele kakulu, ku nga bi njengo- 
kuba be be sondele e s' emi, ku 
dAlulisise ukusondela kwabo kuye, 
e se wile, ngokuti, " £, manje ke, 
a si m k^ede." Kepa ba ze ba 
dAlulwe isikati be nga m kgedi ; e 
u yena yedwa o ba k^eda nganAla- 
uye, be ng* azi uma ulukuni ngen- 
dawo enjani ; ba ze ba ti, '^ Hau ! 
sa za sa pela umuntu emunye na 1 
A si m shiye." 



Ba ni shiye ke, e se kuyo leyo 
'ndawo lapa be fike e kona. Nga- 
loko ke lapa se be mukile be m 
shiya be m bona, ba hambe be 
bheka, be m bona e sa guk^le, e 
ba lindile ukuti, kumbe ba ya 
'utatela amandAla okubuya. Ku 
ti, ngoku nga buyi kwabo, 'esuke, 
a hambe. 



Kanti ke ba delile, ukuti b' esu- 
ti, a ba sa m funi U lowo ke 



We apply the name TT-gok^ 
bardele to a man who has been 
surrounded by many others, who 
trust to their number, and expect 
to be able to oonf ase him by sur- 
rounding him, and so kill him be- 
fore he can well see what to do ; 
and perhaps they stab him, or 
without having stabbed him, they 
see him sink on his knee, and say, 
" He is fidling ; we have stabbed 
him." And they draw near to 
him, no longer now as when he 
was standing ; they go quite close 
to him now he has £Billen, saying, 
'^ Ah, now then, let us make an 
end of him." But a long time 
passes without their killing him ; 
it is he alone who kills them, they 
not understanding in what way he 
is so difficult to kill ; until at 
length they say, " Hau ! are we 
then at length all killed by one 
man ) Let us let him alone." 

And so they leave him still in 
the same place where they first 
found him. So then when they 
have left, going away with their 
fieu^es towards him, they go on 
looking back and see him still 
kneeling and watching them, for 
he thinks they may take heart and 
come back to him again. But 
when they do not return he arises 
and goes away. 

They have had enough of it for- 
sooth, that is, they are satisfied, 



11. 



TJ-guk^a-ba-dele, Leli 'gama lo- 
kuti U-gttkjarlia-dele, a si lo igama 
lomuntu nje ; igama e si li zwe 
fika uabantu ekufikeni kwainabi 
nil, e vck. emaktioseui ; a fika m 
bantu 1)U£emakxoscDi ; he fHinga be 
td, " Tika» o pezulu. Gllkyi^ba- 
deie." Kodwa lelo lokuti 
k^a " a li k^ondeki ka7iiu, uma la 
fika kauyekanye na, nelokuti 
" Tikaw " na. Sa li zwa ko iiga- 
makxoaa ukuba Utikaffl iiikosi e 
l>ezulu. 



Ekuk^eui antakoai a e puma 
UDpi, a Aliisele nayo ; ke[)a ku ti, 
ngokukalipa kwezita, z' enze ikce- 
bo lazo lokuti, " Ukiize laba 'bantu 
a ba njobe, a si bulale inkoai 
yabo le, ukuze ba pelo amand/tla," 
Nemliala ke ku ti ba nga i bulala 
iakosi, ba i kcite leyo 'mpi ; iigo- 
kaba sjnakoai lawo a e piuna ugo- 
kuti, " Koaa abanta bami be ya 
llaba nesibiiidi, be bona 






Ewa yekwa ke loko ; a ku sa 
ramile ; se ku koua kwezinye izi- 
Kwa ; kwozulu, a ku se njalo. 



and do not go after liim any more. 
Such a nian, then, ia called U-gu- 
kja-banlele. It is not tbe name of 
a common person. It ia a name 
whicb we heard from jieople when 
the Ihitch fiiTst came from the 
Karasa tribes ; they brought some 
Kafflsa people with thein; when 
they took an oath, they aaid, " Ti- 
Imo who is above. Gukga-ba-dela" 
But it ia by no means clear whe- 
ther the word "guk5a" (kneel) 
came at precisely the same time as 
the woiti TJtikajo. "We heard from 
the AmakiBosa that Utika» ia the 
Lord who ia above.^ 

At first chiefs uaed to go out 
with the army, and invade other 
people with it ; but it liappened 
through their shrewdness that the 
enemy devised a plan, saying, " In 
order that we may conquer these 
peojile, let vb kill their king, that 
they may be discouraged." And 

fict tliey might kill the king 
and scatter the army ; for the 
kings used to go out, saying, 
" Then my people will be brave, 
when they see me there." 

So the custom of accompanying 
the army was given up ; it is no 
longer usual ; it ma^ still be among 
some nations ; it is no longer the 
custom among the Amazulu. 



^* Compare the Buahman word, which ia said to have a similar 
Diag, p. G4 ; and the dispute between the two Kj>;osa natives as to 
tbe use of IJtikco and Unkultmkulu, p, 68. 
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Kwaziilu inkosi i bongwangokwe- 
nza kwabautu bayo, a ba kw enze 
eziteni ; ba n^be ; a ku tshiwo 
ukuti, kw enze abantu bayo. 
Njeugokuba, uma impi e nama- 
ndAla ya vela ugenAla, enye i nge- 
nzansi, i ti induna eAlakanipile, 
** Oy indawo imbi ; si ya 'atateka ; a 
si mi kaAle ; guk^ ni ngamadolo, 
ni ba n^me amatumbu." Nga- 
lelo 'kcebo, uma ba n^oba ngalo, 
inkosi yabo i nga tiwa i XJ-guk^a- 
ba-dele, njengokungati kw enze 
yona ; kanti kw enze abantu bayo 
ngesibindi sokukvimbula inkosi 
yabo. Ku tshiwo njalo ke uku- 
bizwa kwenkosi ; njengaloku ku 
tiwa ukubongwa kwenkosi yakwa- 
zulu, ku tiwe, " Wena, wa dAla 
XJbani e be zalwa ng* TJbani; a 
kwa ba 'ndaba zaluto." I bongwa 
ke ngokwenza kwempi yayo. La- 
wo 'mandAla aw enziwa impi, i ye 
'kutata izibongo zokuba ku bongwe 
inkosi ngazo. Ku njalo ke a ku 
bonakali ukuba kw enze yona 
uk^obo, noma kw enze abantu 
bayo na. 



Among the Amazulu the chief is 
praised for the conduct of his peo- 
ple among the enemy ; they con- 
quer, and it is not said that the 
conquest was made by the king's 
people. For instance, if a power- 
ful army appears on the high lands, 
and the other army is below, a 
wise officer says, '^ O, the place 
is bad ; we shall be borne 
down ; our position is bad ; kneel, 
and stab them in the bowels." If 
they succeed by this stratagem^ 
their chief may be called by the 
name XJ-guk^ba-dele, as though 
it was he who did it, when for- 
sooth it was his people throu^ 
the bravery which the recollection 
of their chief gave them. This is 
the manner, then, in which kings 
get names ; as it is said when 
lauding the king of the Amazulu, 
" You who ate up So-and-so, the 
son of So-and-so ; and it was no- 
thing to you." So the chief is 
praised for the conduct bf his 
army. The power which is exhi- 
bited by the army is the source 
from which the lauds of the chief 
are taken. So it is that it is not 
clear whether it was done by him 
in person or by his people. 

Hence it appears certain that the word TJtikax) is the laud-giving 
name of an ancient hero, and that it was given in consequence of 
some conflict in which he repulsed enemies more powerful from num- 
bers than himself by the stratagem of kneeling, and so causing them, 
to approach him under the impression that they could make an easy 
prey of him. 



THE LORD OF HEAVEN. 



e previons pages we meet witli frequent nlluaiona to a lord above 
iveiily lord. Thundev and lightning and a«rial changes appear 
e the only natural phenomena which have attracted the notice of 
TOe natives of this part of Africa, and led them to believe in a per- 
sonal power above nature. Struck with tenor by a thunder storm, 
they encourage eacli other by aaaerting that they have committed no 
crime against the powerful Ijeing in heaven who wields the lightning, 
aud that he is not augry, but merely playing. But we shall be much 
mistaken if we ha,sten to conclude fronk this that because they speak 
of a heavenly lord, they have any conception of him which identifies 
him with God. 

In almost every country there is some such notion of a heavenly 
brang, — a relic possibly of heaven-woi'ship ; or it may be merely a 
natural suggestion of the human mind, springing up spontaneously 
among dili'crent peoples, and every where leading to a similar conclu- 
lion, that where there are such majiifeatations of power, there is also 
K peiaonal cause. 

There ia the Indian Indra, called also "the lord of heaven ;" the 
Zeus and Jupiter of the Greeks and Romans ; the Esquimaux Pirk- 
soma; the Man or Ye-whe of Whydah ; the So or Khevioso of Da- 
home ; the Kaang or chief in the aky of the Bushmen ; and the Thor 
of our own ancestors. 

We have already seen that the Dahomans speak of thunder in 
tiie same way as the natives of these parts ; they do not say it is the 
sign of an angiy chief, but of a chief who ia rejoicing or playing. 
Arboiisset says that among the Bechuanas, "when it thimders every 
if there ai'e several together, one asks the other with 
fs there any one amongst us that devours the wealth of 
others 1' All then spit on the ground, saying, ' We do not devour the 
wealth of othei-s.' If a thunderbolt strikes and kills one of them, no 
fl oomplains, none weep ; instead of being grieved> all unite in say- 
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ing that the lord is delighted, (that is to say, he has done right,) with 
killing that man." (Op, cit, p, S23,J In like manner among the 
natives of Natal, if the lightning kills their cattle, they neither com- 
jilain nor mourn, but say, ^* The lord has taken his own." Neither do 
they cry the funeral wail over those who have been killed in this 
u^anner, lest, as they say, they should summon the lightning to kill 
them too. It is not lawful for them to touch the body of a person 
killed with lightning, until the doctor has come and applied medicines 
to the dead, and to the li^dng of the village to which he belonged.— 
Among the Romans those struck with lightning were not buried, 
neither are they among the Dahomans ; but they cut from the corpse 
lumps of flesh, which they chew without eating, ciying to the passers 
by, " We sell you meat ! — ^fine meat 1 — Come and buy 1 " (JSwrton, 
Mission to the King of DaJvome, VoL 11,, p. 14:2, J 

The following statement by an intelligent, educated Christiaa 
native will show how utterly indistinct and undeveloped is their 
notion respecting a heavenly lord : — 



Indaba ngenkosi yezulu a ku 
bonakali kakulu okona ku tshiwo- 
yo ngayo. Ngokuba lapa izulu li 
tshaye kona, ku tiwa, " Inkosi i 
tukutele." Ku tshiwo ngokutsha- 
ya kwalo. A kw aMukaniswa 
kakulu ukuti e yona 'nkosi i tsha- 
yayo i i pi, noma unyazi, noma 
unya2d lu amand/^la ayo. Ku 
tshiwo ngonyazi ku tiwe, " Inkosi 
i tshayile." Kepa maningi ama. 
kosi a tshiwo abantu, nezilwane 
amakosi, inAlatu nebubesi; kepa 
loko noma ku tshiwo ku ya bula- 
wa ; ku ya bonakala ukuti a ku 
lingani nenkosi yezulu. 



It is by no means clear what is 
really said about the lord of hea- 
ven. For when the heaven [light- 
ning] has struck any place, it is 
said, " The lord is angry." This 
is said because of the lightning 
stroke. It is not very clear which 
is the lord that strikes — ^whether 
it is the lightning, or whether the 
lightning is the lord's power. It 
is said of the lightning, " The lord 
has struck." But there are many 
who are called lords by men, and 
even beasts, as the boa and the lion; 
but although they are thus named, 
they are notwithstanding killed, 
that is, their being called lords is 
not the same as giving the name 
lord to the lord of heaven. 
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Ku tona inyoni yezulu ; i ya 
tnkwa nayo ; y e/ila ngeaikati ao- 
\iiUhaya kwonyazi, i sale pansi ; 
akii tahiwo fiiti ukuti i yona i in- 
\m; a kv aAlukilc kakulu Dgcn- 
kow nfcuba i i pi kunonyazi kuna- 
yo e sezulwini. Si zw» ku tiwa 
ku konfi nbantu nje ezulwim na 
puiBi kwom/daba futi. Knlukuai 
b ukwozi ]ubo 'bantu aba iigapa- 
LM kwomAIaba inkulw ukuma 
kwabo ku DJaui na, ua ngapezulu 
tllti a h' aziwa uma ba njaiii noku- 
na kwabo. Izwi lodwa eli tdioyo 
iikati ba kona. 



There is a bii-d of heaven ;^ it 
too is killed j it comes down whea 
the lightsing strikes the earth, 
and remains on the gronnd ; but 
neither is it said to be the lord; it 
ia not very clear which ia meant 
by lord, the lightning, or the lord 
■which is in heaven. We hear it 
said there are men in heaven and 
under the earth. But it is hard 
to understand what ia the con- 
ditiun of these underground men ; 
neither do we know what is the 
condition of those who are above. 
All we know is that it is said they 
are there. 



Among the Amazuln, when there is a thunder storm, they say : 



li ya duma, 
kvane, likapitn 
bgukjabadele. 



li ya na likamju 
^ noroagebA ; li 



The first three of these 
B, of the royal iamily, the n 



The heaven of Umjokwanc ia 
tltundering and raining, the heaven 
of Upunga and of Umageba ; the 
heaven of TJgukgabadele. 

aes ai-e izibongo of the Amazuln, that 
IS of ancient chiefs. But TTgukjaba- 



''' " The bird of Jieaven " is a bird "which ia said to descend from 
Uie sky when it thunders, and to be found in the neighbourhood of the 
plwe whei'e the lightning haa struck. The heaven-doctors place a large 
TiHsel of amasi mixed witli various medicines near a pool such as is 
frequently met with on the tojfe of hills } this is done to atti-act the 
lightning, tliat it may strike in that place. The doctor remains at 
Wd watching, and when the lightning strikes the bird descends, and 
Le rashes forward and kills it. It is said, to have a red bill, red legs, 
Md s short red tail like fire ; its feathers are bright and dazzling, and 
i* is very fat. The bird is boiled for the sake of the fat, which is 
^■nixed with other medicines and used by the heaven-doctors to puff on 
their bodies {pepota) and to anoint their lightning-rods, that they may 
be able to act on the heavens without injury to themselves. The body 
M used for other purposes as medicine. A few years ago some pea- 
TOcks' feathers were sold at a great price among tlie natives of Natal, 
i^it^ supjMMed to be the feathers of this bird. 
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dele is said to be a new name, invented for that Lord of heaven of 
whom the white man speaks to them. It means the Unconquerable 
(see p. 114). This is explained in the following account : — 



Le 'ndaba jokuti, *' Izulu lika- 
punga nomageba nomjokwane/' a 
ku vunywanga ukuba ku be kona 
into enkulu kunenkosL Ubukulu 
bezulu kwa tiwa obukapunga, ye- 
na e inkosi enkulu yakwazulu; 
ngokuba u nga bona ngaloku uku- 
ba into yokukukumeza umuntu a 
bizwe ngokutiwa nezulu elake. 



Ku be ku ti uma ku kona um- 
Alola o vela pakati kwomuzi, w* e- 
nziwa inkosi Njengaloku Utsha- 
ka wa ka wa fafaza igazi lenkomo 
esigoclAlweni ebusuku, e ti i kona 
e ya 'kubona uma izinyanga zi k^i- 
nisile ini ngokuniika abantu. 
Kepa a zi nukanga kaAle ; wa zi 
bulala zonke, kupela ya ba nye eya 
ti, " Kw enziwe izulu." Loko ke 
ukuti, " Ngi za *kunuka izulu na V 
Kupela ke ; abantu b* azi ukuba u 
tsho izulu njalo, u tsho Utshaka ; 
ngokuba nezulu ku tiwa elake. 
Loko a ku 'siminya ; ukukuliswa 
kwenkosi nje. Ngokuba ku tshi- 
wo ku tiwa, i ngangezintaba, ku 
tshiwo izintaba ezinkulu. Kepa 
ku be ku nge njalo, ngokuba uma 



As regards the saying, "The 
heaven of XJpunga and of XJma- 
geba and Umjokwane, it is not 
permitted that there should be any 
thing greater than the chief The 
greatness of the heaven was said 
to belong to TJpunga^ who was a 
great Zulu chief; for you can see 
by this that it is merely something 
done for the purpose of exalting a 
man when it is said that the hea- 
ven too belongs to him. 

It used to be said if any omen 
happened in a village, that it was 
occasioned by the chief For in- 
stance, XJtshaka once sprinkled the 
blood of a bullock in the royal 
house during the night, saying by 
that means he should know if the 
diviners were true when they 
pointed out offenders. But they 
did not divine rightly, and he kill- 
ed them all but one, who said, " It 
was done by the heaven," and ask- 
ed, if he could point out the hea- 
ven as the offender 1 That was all 
he said ; and the people understood 
that by the heaven he meant 
Utshaka ; for the heaven too was 
said to be his. This is not true ; 
it is a mere exaltation of the chief 
For they say he is as big as the 
mountains, meaning great moun- 
tains. But it is not so ; for if he 
is standing or sitting at the foot of 
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e pansi kwoleyo 'ntaba, 'emi oom& 
c Alezi, t iiga m Mia, a nga bona- 
kalL Ukukuliswa kwomuntu nje. 

Futi, leli 'zwi lokuti Ugiikjaba- 
ieie, a si lo igama likatahaka noma 
tJseozangakona. Leli 'lizwi li Te- 
le lapa eailuDgwini ; krwa, tiwa iga- 
ma leakoai e pezulu. Ngokuba 
kuk^ala, lapa kwa fika Amubuuu, 
kwa ba kona ukufunga ngokuti 
inyaniso, fii fungiswa abaluiigu j 
ngokuba awakiti amakosi a. ba 
V azi noma oiauotu u ti ni. Kwa 
bft koDa nokuti, "Tikxo o pezu- 
lu ; " nokuti, " Hgi funga inkosi e 
pezulu," uokufela umunwe nga- 
mate a kombe pezulu a ti, "I nga 
ngi tabata, a ngi kw azi loko." 
liwi lokuti TJgukr^ftbadele, ku 
bhiwo inkosi e pezulu. Kepa 
nkugiik^ isibonakalisosamandAla, 
ngokuba ku tiwa uma indoda i 
fima ukuba i zipase impela, i tate 
aiaa&dAla ouko, i ya guk^ nge- 
dolo, ukiize i nga auBwa kutcyo 'n- 
dawo ; lowo 'muntu o Iwa nayo u 
J* 'ku i ahiya. I lona ke izwi lo- 
kuti " ba-Uele," ukuti, ba m ahiya 
Ufo e giikje kona. 




tliG mountain it would hide Itim, 
and he could not be seen. It in 
the more exaltation of a human 

Further, the word TJgukjaba- 

dele is not ft name of Utahoka or 

Uaenzaiigakon 

which haa oiT 

English, 

heaven. 

Dutch cai 



It la a name 
I aiTsen here among the 
Rs a name for the lord of 
For at first when the 
ne, the white men used 
to make us swear to the truth of 
what we said ; for they did not 
understand what a maxi said when 
he swore by our chiefs ; so the 
oath -was, " TJtikaw o pezulu," 
God of heaven ; or, " I swear by 
the Lord of heaven," and one spat 
on his finger and pointed towards 
heaven and aoid, " May He take 
me if I know this thing," The 
word Ugukjabaiilela means the 
Loj'd of heaven. And kneehng ia 
a sign of strength ; for it is said, 
if a man wish to make himself 
very firm, and avail himself of all 
his strength, ho kneels, that he 
may not be moved from his jilacc ; 
and the man who is fighting with 
him will go away. That, then, is 
what is meant by " ba-dele," They 
pass: on or have enough, that is, 
they leave him when he has knelt. 



J 
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THE LORD OF HEAYBK. 



An old native, in expressing his gratitude for some act of kindness, 
said, pointing towards heaven, ^* Kkosi, elako ilanga," > Sir, the sun is 
yours. On asking the meaning of this, I received the following ex- 
])lanation : — 



Xwazulu kwa tatwa igama le- 
zulu; uma li duma, kwa tiwa, 
'* La duma izulu lenkosi" Ku 
nga tshiwo umninilo owa V enza- 
yoj ku tshiwo umuntu o inkosi 
nje ; wa kuliswa ngokuti izulu 
elake. Abantu abaningi se be 
kuleka kwabauye ngokuti, " "Wena 
wapakati, nezulu elako; konke 
okwako." 



Be tsho ngokuba ngapambili 
kwabo be nga boni 'mumbe, ku- 
pela inkosi leyo, e yona i nga ti 
uma i tsho ngaleso 'sikati ukuti, 
" XJbani ka fe manje," nembala ku 
be njalo. Ba tsho ke ba ti, " Lo- 
wo 'muntu umninizulu ; konke 
ok wake." A kw anele kubo uku- 
dumisa omkulu uma be ng' etula- 
nga izulu li be pezu kwake ; a ba 
kolwa ; ba ya tanda ukutola ubu- 
kulu bonke, ba bu beke pezu kwa- 
lowo 'muntu. 

Ku njalo ke ukukuleka kwaba- 
ntu abamnyama ; ngokuba inkosi 
i V i nga tsho ukuti, " Ai ; ni 
y' eduka ; a si lo land izulu nela- 
nga j ku nomniniko ; ngi mndna- 
ne mina." I V i bheka ukuba ku 



Among the Amazulu they use 
the name of heaven ; and when it 
thunders they say, " The heaven '■ 
of the chief thundered." They 
do not mean the owner of the 
heaven who made it, but a mere 
man who is a chief j he is exalted 
by saying the heaven is his. And. 
many are now in the habit of 
making obeisance to others, saying, 
"Thou of the inner circle of 
greatness, the heaven is thine ; afl 
things are thine." 

They say thus because they see 
no one else but the chief himself^ 
who if he choose can command 
any particular person to die, and 
he will die at once. And so they 
say, " That man is the owner of 
heaven ; and every thing is his." 
It does not suflSice them to honour 
a great man, unless they place the 
heaven on his shoulders ; they do 
not believe what they say; they 
merely wish to ascribe all great- 
ness to him. 

Such, then, is the reverence of 
black men ; for the chief did not 
say, " No ; you are ascribing to 
me what does not belong to me ; 
the heaven and the sun are not 
mine ; they have their own owner ; 
for my part I am insignificant." 
He expected to have it said always 




THE LORD OF HEAVES. 



koaa isdaba pakati ktrabo' 
'abamnyama. Ku ti iigosuki 
ku puma irapi ngalo, lokupela 
inkosi se i Alangimise immbacdAli 
onte ayo, i kuluma nawo ; iige- 
inva kwaloko kw enziwe ihkiibo 
divosa nsikiaiki lokiiba izinAliziyo 
□ fudumide ugokunga impi i nga 
Is kona ngaleso 'sikati ; lokupcla 
imb li kcwebile, li pendule ngo- 
moja omubi, ku tiwe, " Izulu leu- 
W li y' ezwa ukuba iiikosi ibu- 
iluugii." Ngaloko ke kwa kjini- 
«wa ngokuti, " Izulu eleukosi," 
emskosiiu ajnaknlu ; iigokubo. lapa 
iAlnnganiae impi yayo, nonilu 11 
japendnla, noma li be li aile. 



that the heaven was Iiia ; and 



! addi'es 






tbe sanio way. 

It happens among black men 
when the chief calls out an aiiny 
aud. be baa coileoted all his bands, 
be ttddi'osaes them, and then they 
sing a. Bong which excites their 
passions, that their heat'ts biu'n 
with the desire of seeing their 
enomy ; aud though tbe heaven in 
clejiT, it becomes clouded by a. 
great wind which arises. And the 
jjeople say, " The heaven of the 
chief feels that the chief is suf- 
fering." Therefore it was affirmed 
among great chiefs, that the heaven 
the chiefs ; for when he assem- 
ea his troops the heaven clouds 
er, although it had been quite 
bright. 



13^^^^ 



Another native, named Ududula, who was a great courtier, whose 
Mghest notion of politeness was the highest hyperbole of praiae, wink- 
ed to borrow balf-a-orovni, which I had no wish to lend. At length 
lie said, " Mfundisi, n ng' ubaba," Teacher, you are my father, I 
askud, " How "i " He implied, " Wa, dabuka em/dabeni, wa kula, wa 
In Dgaka ; inina be ngi ngaka ujo," Yon broke ciTfrorn the earth, and 
ffev aa big as this, (placing his hand six feet above the ground ;) but 
for my part I only grew as high as this, (placing his hand about a foot 
and a half from it ) By this he meant to say that I was not born like 
other men, but came out of the ground, like Unkulunkulii,'" 



* ArbouBset apjiears to have noticetl a similar c\i8tora. Yet his 
lent may have been made from not nnderHtanding the meaning 
■ ' " Inkosi yoAlanga " (seo Note 30, p. U) ;— " They 
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It aiipeam, therefore, that in the native mind there is searcely fluy 
n'ltiou of Deity, if any at aU, "wrapt up in their sayings about a hcst- 
veiily chief. ^Vhen it is app]ie<l to God, it is simply the result of 
teacliiug. Among themeelvee ho is not regarded iia the Creator, 
as the PreBeiT«r of men ; but as a power, it may be nothing more 
than an earthly chief, still celebrated by name, — a relic of the kin; 
worship of the Egyptians j another form merely of ancestor-worship. 

A lad of the Waiau or Ajawa tribe, living on the Eastern cottst 
of Lake N3'Baaa, informs me that among them the Rainbow is caJled 
Utnlungu, that ie, God ; for Tlmlungu is the word they there use for 
the Supreme Being and supernatural powers. They also call the 
Supreme Being Lisoka, the Invisible, when they wish to distinguish 
him from the Rainbow. ^^ — Among the Dahoman!!, the Rainbow is wop- 



have no idol hut he ; it is before him, literally, that they prostnttfl' 
themsclvee. He grants them permission to live, or he slaughters theni' 
according to Ina caprice. Can the devil really have whispei-ed to tha 
Zula {the celestial) that he is a godi Be this as it may, many of the 
Mateheles, of the same people, believe, on the wtird of their piince 
that the ancestors of these have sprung from the reeds of a fountaii 
instead of being bom of a woman, as other men are." (Op. e{t.,p,_ 
231.J — But the Araazulii are so called, not because they have arrw- 
gated to themselves the title of " Celestials," but from Uzulu, an 
ancient chief He, however, may ha\'e obtained that name fixim the 
a.scription to him of heavenly power. U-iziUu, Thou art the heaven, 
became soon conveiied into the pro]>er name, UkuIu. 

'' In Rowley's Story of the Univfr»i(ie»' Misnion to Cisjrfm 
Africa we find the following account of the religion of the people ii 
the neighbourhood of Ijvke Nyassa ;~ 

" Both Manganja and Ajawa seemed to have a better idea of & 
Deity than most savage tribes. The Manganja called God, Fambi, a, 
Mpambi ; the Ajawa, Mnlnugu. Neither, aa I have elsewhere »u(kj 
looked ujion Him as a God of wrath ; indeed, they did not appear t( 
assign any wrathful attribute to Him, nor did they in any way mak 
Him the author of evil ; they supposed evil to proceed from malevo' 
lent HpiiitiH — the Mfiti We uever, therefore, found them otfering nj 
human sacritioes in order to avert God's anger. If great danger, eitlic 
famine or war, threatened them, they would assemble at an appointe 
place, and in an appointed way, oiler up pi'ayer to God to deliver thei 
from the famine, or to give them the victory in the war. We s&i 
instances of this. At Mngomero, soon after the commencement of fiiq 
fij'st j'ainy season after we were in the land, there was a, solemn assem.-' 



^indei' tlie name of Danli, the licsivenly snake. (B-wrlon. Op, 
cU., p. 148.; 



tilage for prayer. The gr(mn(i had Ijeen prepared, the Heed Bown ; the 
rains came, the com spi-ang up — nil deemed an we desired it ; and then 
the rains ceased ; day by day, week by week, and no rain ; the fierce 
Bnn seemed withei'iiig the ycuug com, femine appeared imminent. 
Chigiiiida assembled hia people in the brish outside the village, then 
marched witli them in procosaion to the appointed place for prayer, a 
plot of ground cleared and fenced in, and in the middle of which won 
a hut, called the pi-ayer hut. The women attended as well as the men, 
and in the procession the women preceded the men. All entered the 
enclosure, tlie women sitting on one side of the hut, tlie men on the 
other J Chigunda sat some distance apart by himself. Then a womaii 
named Mbudzi, the mstec of Chigunda it was said, stood forth, and 
ehe acted as priestess. In one hand she had a small basket containing 
Indian com meal, in the other a small eai'then pot Containing the 
native beer, pombi — the equivalent, doubtless, to the ancient ofl'ering 
of com and wine. She went just into the hut, not so far but what 
she could be seen and heard. She put the basket and the x>ot dowu 
on either side of her. Then she took up a handful of the meal and 
dropped it on the floor, and in doing this called out in a high-pitched 
voice, ' Imva Mpambi ! AJza nivula ! ' (Hear thou, O God, and 
send rain !) and Oie assembled people i-esponded, clapping their hands 
softly, and intoning— they always intone their pi-ayere — ' Imva Mpa^ 
nihi 1' (Hear thtiu, O God !) ITiis was done again and again until the 
men] wh.s expended, and then, after ari-anging it in the form of a sugar 
loai^ the beer was poui-ed, oa a libation, niund about it, The su^iph- 
cations ceased, Mbudzi came out of the hut, fastened up the door, sat 
<m the ground, threw herself on her back ; all the peo]>le followed Jier 
example, and while in tliis position they clapped their hands and re- 
peated their supplication for sevei'al minutes. This over, they stood 
up, clapped hands agiiin, bowing themselves to the earth repeatedly 
'while doing so ; then marched to where Chigunda was sitting, and 
danced round about him like mad tUin^ When the dance ceased, a 
Iftt^ jar of wat«r was brought and phced before the chief ; first Mbu- 
da washed her hands, arms, and fuce ; then water -was poui'ed over her 
by another woman ; then all the women rushed foi-ward with calo- 
l»aliea in their hands, and dipping theni into the jar threw the water 
into the air with loud cries and wild gesticulations. And so the cere- 
mouiee ended." 
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NOTE. 

SiN'CE writing Note 62, p. 91, on the Shade or Shadow of a mstn, I 
have found that many of the natives connect the shade with the spirit 
to a much greater extent than I supposed. 

Their theory is not very consistent with itself nor very intelligi- 
ble, neither is it easy to undei'staud on what kind of observation it is 
founded. It is something of this kind. They say the shadow — ^that 
evidently cast by the body — is that which will idtimately become the 
itongo or spirit when the body dies. In order to ascertain if this was 
really the meaning, I asked, ''Is the shadow which my body casts when 
I am walking, my spirit 1 " The reply was, " No ; it is not your Uo- 
ngo or spirit," — (evidently understanding me to mean by " my spirit''* 
an ancestral guai*dian spirit watching over me, and not my own spirit) 
— " but it will be the itongo or ancestral spirit for your children when 
you are dead." It is said that the long shadow shortens as a man ap- 
proaches his end, and contracts into a very little thing. When they 
see the shadow of a man thus contracting, they know he will die. The 
long shadow goes away when a man is dead ; and it is that which is 
meant when it is said, '' The shadow has departed." There is, how- 
ever, a short shadow which remains with the corpse and is buried with 
it. The long shadow becomes an itongo or ancestral spirit. 

In connection with this, the natives have another superstition. 
If a friend has gone out to battle, and they are anxious about him, 
they take his sleeping-mat and stand it upright in the sun. If it 
throws a long shadow, he is still living. K a short one, or none at 
all, he is dead ! 
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AMATOMO ; 

OB, 

AlfCESTOB, WORSHIP. 



NURSERY TALES, TRADITIONS, AND HISTORIES OF 

THE ZULUS. 



Now ready, Demy 8vo, pp. 400, 
Nursery Tales of the Zulus, 

IN tbeir own Words, with a Translation into* Eiiglisli, and Notca. 
By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. Vol, I. 
Natal: John A. Blair, Spiingvale; Davis and Sons, Piotcr- 
jnaritzburg. Capetown : J. C. Juta, Wale Street. Lobdon ; 
Triibner and Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 

Opiifioss OF THE Press. 
" By this time the study of populai- talea has become a recognised 
branch of the etudy of mankind. ...... 

It ia highly creditable to Dr. Callaway, Di". Elcok, and others to have 
made a b^inning in a field of reaeanih which at first sight is not very 
attractive or promising. Many people, no doubt, will ti'eat these ato- 
■s with contempt, and declare they are not worth the pa])er on which 
j they are printed. The same thing wa.i said of Grimm's Miihrcltoa. ; 
j nay, it was siud by Sir William Jonoa of the ZenJavesta, and, by less 
I distinguished scholars, of the Veda. But fifty years hence the oollec- 
J tion of these stories may become na valuable oa the few remaining 
f bones of the dodo." — Saturday Review. 

" In order to give us true imegea of the native mind. Dr. Calla- 
I way was right to leave the Zulu tales in his first edition quite unal- 
L tared, giving them just as they came to him from the months of tlio 
f natives; and even as they arc, some of them are told in a moat efl'cc- 
[ tive manner." — Cape Argus. 

" Some portions of the tale of Ukcombekcansini are as beautiful 
I and graceful as a classic idyll." — Xalal Witriess. 

I "The work will well repay a careful perusal by all desirous of 

I becoming acquainted with native legends, and, in this case, with the 
[ pure Zulu language, as spoken witiout atlulteration by the natives."— 
* ■"■ ia of NataL 

" The matter continues most intei-esting to all poi'sons who care 
I to compare the varieties of life amongst difi'erent p ' ' 
I Natal Menatry. 

I " Dr. Callaway has faii-Iy earned the title o 

k Nursery Literature, but he has by i 



e and races. "- 



I this o 



! class," — NaUd fferatd. 



" Turning to the East Coast, we find that a like work ia being 
f done for the Zulus of Natal by the Rev. Dr. Callaway, who, at hlq 
I mission station of Springvale, has already printed six porta, amoiuit- 
I, ing to a good-sized volume, of ' Nui'sery Tales, Traditions, and His- 
I tories of the Zulus, in their own words, with a Translation into Eng- 
I li^, and Notes.' It is, ia fact, the same kind of service as has been 
I done HO admirably for the Celts of Scotland by Campbell's recent col- 
■ leotion of Highland Talc», and for tlio Scandinavians of Norway by 
ft Dr. Dnsciit's Icelandic Sagas." — Professor WobU. 



ADVERTISE»(iENTS. 



In the press, in One Volume, Btmy 8tx>., 

The Religious System of the Amazulu. 

Pakt L 

TTNKULUNKULU ; ob, THE TRADITION OF CREATION 
U (Now Ready). 

Pakt IL 

A MATONGO ; or, ANCESTOR WORSHIP. (In the Press. J 

Part III 
TZINYANGA ZOKUBULA ; or, DIVINERS. 

Natal: John A. Blair, Springvale; Davis and Sons, Pieter- 
maritzburg. London : Trubneb and Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 
Capetown : J. C. Juta, "Wale Street. 

THE following, printed in Zulu at Spbikgyale Mission Press, 
may still be had at the Station : — 

EIGHT HYMNS. 8 pages, 8m 3J. 

HYMNS IN ZULU. By William Ngcwensa. With a 
Translation into English. 8 pages, Svo. 3d, 

THE TE DEUM, divided for Chanting. On a sIieeL Id. 

In the press, 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER of the United Church of 
England and Ireland. Translated into Zulu. 

Completed to the end of the Litany. 

The Baptismal Service has also been printed. 

[The Collects, Epistles, and Gospels being out of print, and a new 
edition being in course of preparation, any suggesitions regarding the 
translation will be thankfully received.] • . 
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TAe Religious System of tlie Amazulii. 



PART II. 



AMATOTOO ; 



OR, 



ANCESTOR WORSHIP, 



AS EXISTING AMONG 

THE AMAZULU, 

IN THEIR OWN WORDS, 

WITH 

A TRAIfSLATIOIf INTO ENGLISH, 

AND NOTES. 

BY 

THE REV. HENRY CALLAWAY, M.D. 



■^ /•( 



* I cannot but admire tlie incuriousness of so many travellers who have visited 
Dahome and have described its customs without an attempt to master, or 
at least to explain, the faith that underlies them." — ^Bukton. 




NATAL : 

JOHN A. BLAIR, SPRINGVALE ; 

DAVIS AND SONS, PIETERMARITZBURG ; 

ADAMS AND CO., DURBAN. 

CAPETOWN : 
J. C. JUTA, WALE STREET. 

LONDON : 
TRUBNER AND CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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TO THE READER. 

THE information in this Part has been derived from a comparatively 
small number of natives, it being difficult to get the heathen to 
speak on the subject of the Amatongo in a connected manner, so as to 
commit what they say to writing. But it is perfectly reliable, although 
probably not exhaustive. 

H. C. 
SpringvcUey NcM^ 
July, 1869. 



fhe Right of Translation and Eeprodv/ition is JResermd, 




AMATOIfGO; 

Oil, 

ANCESTOR WORSHIP. 



"I ti ttnuitongo into a ba vela nayo 
Kukjala ekuydeni kwabo. Ba 
*%U se ku tiwa, " Ku kona ama- 
'ongo ; " kwa ba ukuba nabo b' a- 
^ nkuti kii kona arnatongo. A 
^ 'nto a ba vola nje ba bc be ya 
-'oas okuti amatougo, 

^^K 'uto e vclayo ngasemva 
^^Mfcnvela kwabautu, uma ba wa 
•one ba ti, " Kank" amatongo. 
xmkomo kambe za vela, ba : 
flua, ba ti, "Nazi izinkomo," s 
ela ngemva kwabo. Ku ya bo- 

tiikiiba a si kiUumi Dgoku- 
'omuntu wiikuk2«la; lapa 



MEtr say they possessed Amatongo 
as soon as they came icito being, i^ 
When they carao into being, 
men already spoke of there being 
Amatongo; and hence they too 
knew that they existed. It is not 
sometluQg which as soon as they 
were born they saw to be Amato- 
ngo. 

It is not something which 
came into beiug immediately after 
men, which when they saw they 
Baid, " Those are Amatongo." 
They saw cattle indeed, which 
came into being, and said, " Those 
are cattle," they having come into 
being immediately^ after them- 
aelves. It is evident that we are not 
speaking of the origin of the first 



' Not at the time of the creation, but of their own birth. There 

no one now who can remember when the Amatougo were fii^t 

token o£ As soon as he came to years capable of underataiiding, he 

sard others speak of the Amatongo, as they bod beard others who 

'Cre older than themselves. 

* Kote the distinction between nf/asemva and emva. 
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si ti ukuvela kwabantu si kuluma 
ii^emva kwake, ngokuba a kw a- 
ziwa ukuma kwowokuki^ala. Si 
tsho kc ukuti sa vola nawo tina 
*b;i vele se ku tshiwo ukuti aiiia- 
tongo, ku tsbiwo abaimmbili 



Kwa tsho abokuk^la bonke ke ; 
kwa ba aba velayo ba se be veki se 
be ba tshcla wona amatongOy ba 
w' azi ke ukuti a kona amatongo. 
Kw azise futi ukuti kona kuk^ala 
ba ti be vela nje, ba be vela kanje 
iiezinyauga ezona za ba k(»Jisisela 
ukuti a kona. Ba ti ke, 'abiwa 
umuntu wokuk^ala, owa ti, " Ku 
kona amatongo a inyoka." Umu- 
ntu wokuk^ala XJmvelin^'angi, 
Unkulunkulu. 'Aziwa ke izizwe 
zonke. A kwa ba ko 'sizwe esa 
ti, " Tina 'biisekutini ka li ko kwi- 
ti itongo." 



Izizwe zonke za bonga amato- 
ngo, ngokuba kwa tslio Umveli- 



man : when we say the origin of 
men we speak of those who came 
after him, for the standing of the 
first man is unknown. So we, who 
came into being when men who 
preceded us already spoke of there 
being Amatongo, say, " We came 
into being possessed of them." 

All the first men, then, spoke of 
the Amatongo ; and they told 
those who came into being after 
them, as soon as they came into 
being, that there are Amatonga 
And fm:ther in the beginning, as 
soon as they came into being, they 
had doctors^ who taught them that 
there are Amatongo. And so they 
said that the Amatongo were cre- 
ated^ by the first man, who said, 
"There are Amatongo who are 
snakes." The first man is XJmve- 
lingangi, Unkulunkulu. And 
thus all nations knew of the Ama- 
tongo. There was not a single 
nation which said, ** We people of 
such a country have no Itonga" 

All nations worshipped the 
Amatongo, because Umvelin^ongi 



3 The izinyanga or doctors are thus represented as the appointed 
teachers of the people. They are, no doubt, the relic of an ancient 
priesthood. 

* The native who relates this does not, he says, mean that when 
Unkulunkulu was speaking to primitive men, Amatongo were already 
in existence ; but speaking of the future as already present, he appointed 
the spirits of the dead to be the protectors and helpers of the living: — 
that he said, " There are Amatongo," but the people looked around, 
bjit were unable to see them until death had deprived them of thdr 
parents, and then they addressed prayers to them, received visits from 
them in dreams, or in the form of snakes ; and sacrificed to them. 




_j,-, owa ba tshoLiko, wa ti, 
li bona nje, into e ngi ni tahely. 
i teli^la aiDittoDgo, ui 
boiige wonft ; ngi ni tshela izinyii- 
iigii zukubula, ni bule kuzo, zi ni 
tdlieic uma mnuntu e gulii, e giili- 
Bwa araatongo ; zi ya 'ku li zwa 
ukuti u gula nje, u guliswa anior 
ton go," 

Zoake ke iziEwe ke za se zi ti, 

. be ya 'kii/ilasela empini ; 

i ba bulda, ha. ti, abakubo 

D abftfileyo be bulewe impi, ba 

K ti, '* Li ei fulatele elakwiti itongo." 

i ti, " Ini ukuba abaatii ba ze ba 

pele bonke, impi ku nga biiji no- 

vedwa na, iiomuntu na J " 



A ti tira* e kona osiiidileyo, a ti, 
'* Sliua, ngi kjabuke, ngi sintia 
ke ; ku be so ku tiwa nje, ma ri 
pele souke ; kw ale umuntu wa ba 
muuye ; iigabe ai te si k^eilwa 
impi nje, yeiia owa bo pi na ? Ngi 
Ic^boke, ngi siada ; ngi be ngi 



nga h ftzi uma ngi za iismd:! 
Ix)ua abontu bonke bakwiii s 
IwUla." 



bo 



commanded them to do so, saying, 
" You see, then,* I tell you about 
the Amatongo, tliat you may wor- 
ship them. I tell you about di- 
vining Izinyanga,^ that you uiny 
enquire of them, and they tell you 
when a man has been made ill by 
the Araatongo ; they shall hear 
the Itongo declaring that he haa 
becai made ill by the Amatongo." 

So all natjoos used to think 
when they were about to attack an 
army, that they should be assisted 
by the Itongo j and although they 
! killed by the army, the 
friends of those who were killed 
said, " The Itongo of our people 
has turned its back ou us.'' They 
askod, "How is it that all our 
people have at length come to an 
end, and not one man come back 
)m the army 1 " 

If there is one who has escaped, 
he Bays, " Aa for me I escaped I 
know not how. The Amatongo 
had decree<l that we should all 
die ; one man.'' would not assent ; 
when we were destroyed by the 
enemy, where was he I wonder? 
I escaped I know not how ; I no 
longer expected to be saved, when 
I saw all oui' people destroyed." 



B A mode of claiming attention, or commanding silence. 

" I zinj/anga.— It is, perhaps, better to retain the uatiye word 
than to translate it by a wokI whicli does not fairly represent it. 
InyiUiga, generally rendered doctor, means a man skilled in any ]iar- 
licolar matter = magns. Thus, an inyanga yokubula is a doctor or 
wise man of smiting, that is, with divining rods — a, diviner, Inyanga 
yemiti, a doctor of medicines, Inyanga yensimbi, a smith, &g. 

I That is, one nmu among the Amatongo — one oi tiUe Kmatoi^Q. 
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Ba ti ukuk^ala kwabo, ha ti, 
" Amadhlon akwiti mabi ! Ini 
ukuba iimuj!! u pelele empini wo- 
nke uat Amudwla angaka na ! 
liiipi ukiqiola na i ki^lwe inipi 
na ! K&ngaka, a be fuktele, kw e- 
uze njani 1 Iiito a be nga i taho 
Hi zwe iim& kw' enza njaui na? A 

nke na) Yena okyabiike e sindi- 
8a tibani lo, u be ye ngapi na ? IT 
be nga hambi ini piikati kwama- 
Dye amod/dozi na 1" Ba tsho njalo 
abakalayo, 



Wa labo abalivyo empini se be ya 
'kiiba a wona amadAlozi futi. 

Ba ti abaaindileyo ab' amadAlozi 
akiibo e ba bliekile, ha sinde, ba ti, 
" 8i sindiawe amad/ilori akwiti," 
Ba fike ba buye, be vela empini, 
ba fike, ba wa gwazele izinkomo ; 
ba bonge iikuba be ti a ba pilisile ; 
ba zitele ngenyongo emzimbeni, be 
ti, " Ma kcakcambe, a be mAlope, 
a nga bi ninyama," iituze a ba pi- 
lise ngoliinye uauku futi, Ba 
bonge ku be kuAle. 



Kn be ku kaJwa ngalapa be fi 



At first the people say, 
Amatongo of our people are good 
for nothing ! Why has the -whole 
village periahetl in the fight I So 
many men as there were I Onr | 
whole army destroyed by tha 
enemy ! How did it happen 
that they turned the back on! 
HO maayT How is it that they 
never mentioned any thing to as 
that we might understand wty 
they were angry 1 Have they at 
last destroyed the whole village t 
has it come utterly to an end! 
Where had the Itongo who saved 
So-and-so gone t Why was he not 
among the other Amatongot" 
Those who weep for the dead say 
thus. 

And those who died in the fight 
will now become Amatonga 

And those who eacaped, whose 
nation^ Amatongo looked on them 
and saved them, say, " We hava 
been saved by the Amadhlozi aS 
our people." When they coma 
back from the army, they sacrifice 
cattle to the Amatongo ; tht^ 
return thanks because they think 
they have saved them ; they pom 
the gall of the eacriSces on their bo- 
dies, saying, " Let the Amatongo 
be bright and white, and not dwikf 
that they may save us on onothic^ 
occasion." They return 
with glad hearts 

And there is funeral lat 



. thaslJ 



Itu tiwo, id/dozi labo limnyama. 
Ba ze b' enzcle ukvize ba ti uoko 
nga inkosi yabo i ba pindelisa em- 
pini, i ti, ma ba /ilaseie, aiuadAlozi 
akiibo a nga soli 'luto, ngokuba ba 
wa luagisile, ba wa keakcaiubisa ; 
Be bo ya "kuti uoko be fika kuyo 
impi se b' azi ukiiti, " IJmakazi 
loku Ba wa lungisa amad/tlozi, a ya 
'kuti s' ona ngani na ! " Lapa se 
be bona ucpi a ba ya 'kulwanayo, 
ba kumbule aniadAlozi, ba kcaba- 
ng" Ltiiito a ba z' enzayo, be wa 
kcola uin' a be ma/ite ; ba ku bone 
loko euAliziyweoi zabo, b' az' uku- 
ti, sa wa, luuglsa amadAlozi akwi- 
ti ; noko si &, ka si yi 'kutsbo 
ukuti i kona into a wa be e i kar 



^^H|[bala bn tukutele ke, ba ti, 

^^B|L. yo. 'kuba a si fulatele ujc." 

^H^(Auba moB, be ya empini, ba ti, 

^^"K hamba nawo amad/tlozi akwi- 

ti," ba Iwe ke nenye impi. A ti 

nm' amadAlozi aknbo em/dope, 'ale 

iikuba ba fe, ku be i bona be bula- 

la abatitu uganAianyc, ba bone ke 

okuti si be si bambe otanad^ozi 



tioii where thoy have lost their 
peojile ; they say, their Idblozi ia 
ilaik. At length they sacrifice, 
that if perchance their chief lead 
them again to attack the enemy, 
the Ainatongo of their people may 
have 110 cause of complaint, be- 
canse they have made amends to 
thom, and made them bright ; and 
now when they reach the enemy 
they know what tliey have done, 
and Bay, " Can it be, since we 
have made amends to the Ama- 
dlilozi, that they will say we 
have wronged them by anything V 
When they see the enemy with 
which they are about to fight, they 
remember the Amadhlozi, and 
think of what they have done for 
them, by sacrificing to them that 
they may be propitious ; they see 
that in their hearts, and know that 
they have made amends to tlie 
Amadhlozi of their people, aud 
that though they die they cannot 
say there ia any thing of which 
the Amadhlozi have reason to 
complain. 

So truly they are very brave, 
saying, " The Amatongo will turn 
their backs on us without cause." 
For when they go to the enemy 
they say, " The Amadhlozi of our 
people go with ub ; " and so they 
fight with the enemy. And if 
their Amadhlozi are white and do 
not allow them to die, and they 
kill oa their side only, then they 
see that thew imailaioYi. ^*i ■w^.'Ott 



I 
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nkwitt, Ku ti kulabo abafikyi 
ba pike nl>Moleyo, ba ti, "A si 
uamodAkiEi. Ini uiua si fe si jH'le 
n&t AiUfMJAloii akwiti 'uAIuli 
aiuadAIozi nkwubanye nbaiitu na 
NgokaUt bo ti oba nga fttnga, bu 
tj, "'AAluliwe lunadAlozi akwuba- 
ui, 'aAlulwe akwiti." 



Ku njiilo ke kultantu abamuya- 
ina ; a Ifa velanga nje ukiiba be ti, 
" Amatongo ka wa ko." Ba vela 
se ku tiwa, "Acnatoiigo a totia." 
Kodwa ke nati ke ka s' aci uma 
lowo 'muntu owa vela kukjala wa 
za wa ti iijc, " Ku kona aniato- 
uga" U kona iiii umuntu owa 
ke wa ti o hamba wa be inyoka 
nskt Ngokuba uati a! ya ko/ilwa 
I;ipo, uma TJmveliiijaugi wa za wa 
ti, id/tlozi li inyoka njo, ngani. 
Loku umuntu e suka a fe njo c 
nge namsila ; nati lapo ka si kolva 
enyokeni ; loku noma abantu be 
lele, u ti a nga pupa inyoka, a pa- 
pame masinyane, 'ctuke ; a ti uma 
e pupa umuntu owa iayo, a kulu- 
me uayo iziadaba ekupupcui ; iu~ 
yoka umuntu e i pupa ka kalumi 
□ayo izinilabo, u y' etuka. ^gi ti 
mina, amadAlozi ka wa ko a nemi- 
Bila. Umvelinjangi Una si ti 
V eduka yeoa urn' a t' abantu ba 
izinyoka. I^gokuba naboutu aba- 



theuL But OR the part of thoi» 
who are conquered, those vhi 
survi^'e say, " We have no 
Amadhlozi. Why have we i 
utterly 1 Why have our Ama- 
dhlozi been conquered by tha 
AtuodhloEi of other people)" For 
those who have not died say, " ' 
Amadhlozi of So-and-so have beea 
conquered by the Amadhlos <d 
our tribe." 

Thus it is with black men ; they 
did not come into being when it 
was said, " There are no Amato- 
ngo." They came into being when 
it was already said, " There are 
Amatongo." But we do not know 
why the man which first came 
into being said, " There are Ama- 
tongo." Waa there ever a i 
who whilst living said he wa 
snake 1 For we too do not under- 
stand why TJmvelinjaugi said, 
Theldhlozi is asnakc." Foram 
ies having no tail ; and even ve 
in that respect do not believe in a 
snake ; for if a man is asleep, and 
dreams of a snake, he awakes im- 
mediately and starts ; but if ha 
dream of a dead man, he spealu 
with him of affairs in a dream ; 
but if he dream of a snake, he 
does not talk with it i he starts. 
For my part, I say there are no 
Amadhlozi with tails. And we 
say Umvelinjongi made a mistake 
when he said, " People are snakes." , 
For old men, when we ask why it 
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K B,ba 'madoda si ti lapa u bu- 
Eayo ai ti, " AiaadAlozi iawa ku 
tiwa. a izinyoka iije ugani 1 " ba. ti, 
"Ngobakw atnndAIozi." Si buze 
tjna, si ti, " Ake ui ai tahole aba- 
ntn abafa be nemisila nal" Bii 
koMwe lapa, ba nga si tslicli. Si 
ti ke, " O, ini ukuba ni nga si 
tslieli amad/dozi a izinyoka nal" 



Bb tisho njalo ke ; ba koAl' 
uga si tflheli uma 



, ba 
Siy'e- 



i 



■9 said that tho Amodklozi are 

snakea, say, " Because they are 
Araodhlozi." And we ask saying, 
"JiiBt tell us if dead men have 
tails." They are puzzled there, 
and cannot tell us. And so we 
say, " 0, how is it that you do not 
tell ns whether the Amadhlozi are 
snakes V 8o they repeat the same 
words ; they ai-e puzzled and do 
not tell us, that we may under- 
stand. We understand if they 
say, " The Amadhlozi are in 
annkea ;" we do not understand if 
they say, " The snake is an Idlilo- 



I'huala cgiiivaknt to Cm 



Njenoaloko !apo inkosi ya tsho, 
ya ti, " A kii be kona ukiikanya," 
kwa \>B. kona njcngokutaho kwayo 
inkoai ; si ti, " Kw" abiwa inkosi 
ukukanya." Kii ujalo ke abantu 
ba ti, " 'Abiwa amatongo XJmvoli- 
ujangi-" Ba ti futi, " Umuntu 
wokiikyala w' aba amatongo, uku- 
ti, wa wa voisa," Ba ti, "Zonke 
tdtito z' abiwa umuutu wokukja- 
la, TTnfenlunkulii ; z' enziwa uye ;" 
ngokuba kn ya liugana ukwabiwa 
nokweimwB. 



Lapa tina ke, tina 'bantu ni ve- 
, et ti, " Abantu abamnyama 



Just as when the Lord said, " Let 
there be light," and there woa 
light in accordance with the word 
of the Lord ; we say, " The light 
was created [abiwa] by the Lord." 
So the people say, " The Amato- 
ngo were created [abiwa] by ITm- 
velinjangL" So they say, " The 
first man created [aba] the Ama- 
tongo, that is, he gave them be- 
ing." They say, " All tilings were 
made by the Srst man, XTnkulu- 
nkulu ; they were made by him ;" 
for nkwabiwa and ukwcnziwa has 
one meaning. 

We then, who come into being 
at the present time, now say, 
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ha. laMeka, lui ukuba ba ti kn ba 
ni azi UmveliDTangi na t Abaiitu 
abaziyo abafiindisi ; bona be kulu- 
niH ug<>init«to yeukosL Yoaa at i 
7wnyo igama layo, nendodana ya- 
yc. Si ya koAlwa uma yena umu- 
iitii wokuk^la va. be iibaui ; loku 
si zwa ITukuluiikulu Umvelin^a- 
iigi ; ai ng' azi nba yeiia ITHkulii- 
iikulu lo wa lalwa ubani. 



Loku abelungu ba fika nje nehor 
fiuidisi, sft si li twa, igama lokiiti, 
u kona TJtikam. Ku ya s' aAlula 
okutahiwo abantu, uma ku nga bi 
ko vitnunta o ti Unkulunkulu wa 
dab(ika kukjala nje, urafazi wnke 
kwa ku ubaui, nendodaua yake. 
Loku iudodnna kntikaw si ya i 
zwft ngabafundisi ukuti TJjeau. Si 
y' a/iluleka ; tioa ai ti ba la/ileka. 
Ini uma ba 81 tabele Uubulunku- ' 
lu 1 Si zwe ukuti be ti wa dabula 
izizwe zouke eziranyama ; si nga i 
zwa iudawo liip' e kona a zi dabu- 
lek koiio. 



Si koAlwe ke lapo kulabo 'bajitu 
uma be ti a' enziwa Unkuliuikulu, 
UmTelinyau^, (ukuti Umvelinya- 
ngi uje, ugokuba a vein kukjala 



" Black men are nuBtaken. WIi|l 
do tbey say that they do not knov 
Uinvelinyangi t The people wha 
know are the missionaries, vlia 
apeak of the commandments ol 
the Lord. We bear His name, and 
that of His Sou. We do not know 
who the firat man was ; this only 
wo hear, that Unkulunkulu ii 
with Umvelin^ngi ; not knowing 
who was the father of Unkulu- 

But aince the white a 
and the missionaries we hava 
heard it said that there ia God 
We cannot understand what the 
black men aay, for there is no one 
who tella us that Unknlunkula 
fitst came into being, and whai 
waa hia wife's name, and that he 
had a son. But we hear the mia- 
aiouariea say that Jeaus is the son 
of Qod. We do not understand 
what the black men say. We say, 
"They are mistaken. Why do 
they tell us about Unkulunkulut 
We hear them say that he created 
all the black nations ; but wo do- 
not hear of the place where hfll 
created them." 

So we do not understand whati 
these people mean, when they sayS 
we were made by Unkulunkulu, | 
UmvelinjangL He is called Um-I 
velin^angi for no other reason hvf^ 
because he came into being t 
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^[amliili kwabantu.) Ba ti kc, 
" Wa memeia, wa ti, 'Ma ku vele 
abantu, ku vele izinto zonke, nezi- 
nja, ueziukomo, nezintete, nemiti, 
notakftm.' " Kepa ke si ng' eze 
b' azi eziuAliziyweni zetu unm si 
swa be tsho ujalo, be ti iziato z' e- 
nziwe Unkulunkulu ; ai nga u zwa 
umfuU owa be zi dabulela kona 
izizwe a z' aba tJukiUunkulu. 



^Kt 



ti into e izo leyo kankulu- 
B' eiiuka nobuula. A si 
i zwa into eyona y" eiiziwa Uriku- 
lunkiilu. Tiua si velayo si vela se 
be HI tsliela, be ti a' cnziwa Uiiku- 
Innkulu. Si ti, " loto e ize. En 
i ko into yck^iniso lapo ; ngoba a 
ba ko aba ti ai j' azi lapa Unkula- 
nkiilu a dabulc-la koua abantu." 



8i ti tirin si zva abehingit, — zo- 
na tzindaba zt^ukosi zi acziucwadiui. 
Si ti, "Nampa abakuluma ik^iui- 
80, be ti, ' Inkosi i konn.' " Na 
niaDJe inkosi i kona. Nati si ti si 
;ela kwu ku tiwa i kona inkosi ; i 
Iwiai, ukuti Utikxo. Indaba 



jreUI 



iminediatGly before men, * 8i> 
they say, " He Hkouted saying^- 
' Let men come forth ; let all 
tilings come foith, — both doga 
and cattle, aiid grassboppers, ' 
and trees and grass.' " But we, 
could never undei-stand in our 
hearts when 'we licai-d them Bay 
tliat all things were made by 
Unkulunkulu \ and did not hear 
the name of the river where 
Unkulunkulu broke off the na- 
tions which he created [aba]. 

We Eay this matter about 
Unkulunkulu is a vain thing. 
They wandei-ed with folly as 
a companion. We do not know 
a single thing that was cre- 
ated by Unkulunkulu. As soon 
as wQ were born they told ua 
we wore made by Unkulunku- 
lu, We say, it is a vain thing. 
There ia no truth in it ; for there 
are none who say, they know the 
place where Unkulunkulu brokti I 
ofl" the people. 

We say we understand the 
white men,— the true accounts of 
the Loni which arc in books. We 
say, " Behold the men who speak 
the truth, when they say, ' The 
Lord is.' " And even now the 
Lord is. And we too aay tliat 
fixnn our birth it was said, the 
Loi'd is ; He ia in lieaven ; that ia, 



" Note again the force of nga before pwnibUi ; jinmhiU, before — 

any indefinite time before ; 711/apamlnli, just before, immediately or i 

, A^rt time before. 
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kanlcultmktilti a si y nzi ; ft i k^ 
ii<)cki koAlc ; iDaumansumane njc. 
Loku noma be ti, Unktiluntulu 
wa tuma unwaha, wa ti, a In yo 
kuti ezizweni zabantu, lu yokuti, 
alxiiitu ma ba nga f! ; lia ti, kwa 
ti ngaaemvft kwonwaba wa tuma 
intulwft ngasemva kwonwabn, u- 
nwaba ae Iti hambite tikuj^ 'kuti, 
abantu ma ba nga fi ; ya hamba 
ngasemuva inttilo ukuya "kuti, ma 
ba fe, Kwa fa kwa fika intulo 
kiik^la ; ya filcn, ya ti iuttilo, 
abantu ma ba ft;. Kanti unwabn 
lu libele ubukwcbcainc, ya za ya 
buya intulwa ; kaiiti uuwaba olu 
tiinywa ukukjala, ka lu ka fiki, lu 
libelo ubukwcbezane. Lii te se 1« 
ya 'kufika kubaotu, se lu flka lu 
ti, " Ku tiwa, abantu ma ba nga 
fi." Ba Be be ti abantii, kgede lu 
mcmeze uuwaba, lu tsho njalo, lu 
ti, " Abantu ma ba uga fi," b' ala 
abantu, ba ti, " Si bambe elentulo ; 
se u kuluma ize wena ; izwi e si li 
barabjleyo, si bambe elentulo, yona 
i fike ya ti, ' Ku tiwa, Abantu ma 
ba ft' Nant' igama e si li bambi- 
leyo. A h1 y azi leyo 'ndaba o i 
tahoyo, lunwaba." Tina ke si ti 
ke, mfiindisi, al ti, izindaba znma- 
ijga; leyo 'ndaba i nge ko. Aba- 
ntu b' enziwa inkowi. TJnkulu- 
nkulu ai ti wa kw azi ngani uku- 
tuma izilivane ezihliuk^uzcla nge- 
sisu pausi, a ti i zona z' emuka za 
ya 'kukuluma kubantu inilaba na ! 
Si ti, ba ko/itwa. 



God. We do not nnderstnnd ibi 
account of TJoknlunkulu ; it is 
not easily understood ; it is a mere 
fable. For although they say, 
Unkulunkulu sent a cliameleaa 
to go and tell the nationa of men 
that men wore not to die ; and 
that after the cliamclcon he sent a 
lizard to tell men that they wen 
to die ; and the lizai-d arrived Gret 
and said that men must die. The 
chameleon fomootli loitered at » 
buali of ubukwebezane, \intil the 
lizard came back again, and the 
chameleon whiuU was sent fii-at 
had ncit yet aiTiveJ, stopping to 
eat the nbukwebezane. And wLen 
it came to men it said, " Unkiiln- 
nkulu says that men are not id 
die." And when the chameleon 
hod made this proclamation, meU 
refused to listen, and said, " Vfi 
have received the word of tli! 
lizard ; what you now say is vain' 
the word which we liavo received 
is that of the lintrd, which 
and said, ' Unkulunkulu say^ 
Man must die,' That is the worj 
which we have accepted. We 
not niideratand the matter, C 
racleon, of which you sjieak." Wi 
thus say, Teacher, that these 
jitlse accounts ; the tale is notr 
Men were made by the Loid 
We ask how could Unkniunkiill 
send animals which creep on tbdi 
bellies, to take a message to maul 
We say they ai* deceived. 
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A ai y azi Indawo ]a|)o Umveli- 
n^iiiigi abautu a ba vczola kons, 
uma ba be kona nj& I ya s' aJilix- 
Ja nati le 'ndaba ; uabadala abafayo 
ba fn be nga 1' azi lolo 'zwe lapa 
Utikuluiikulii a, diibulela kona 
abuntu uiun, ba be kona ; nabadala 
abnaala twabafiiyo ka ba talio 
tikuti, si ya 1' azi lelo 'zwe lap 
Uukuluiikulti a dabulela abantu 
nalx* ba ya dinga iije ukuba nabo 
b' ezwc ngendaba ukuti, Unkulu- 
nkulu wa dabula izizwc. A b' e- 
ewakali abauye Onknluakiilu bo- 
lezo 'Eizwe a uga dabulanga tTnku- 
liuikulii wakubo. Tina se si ti 
nma si ba biiza si ti, " Ake ni ai 
tshele Unkulunkiilu, ai zwe," ba 
ti, " Ka a" azi." Si ti, " N' cawa 
kanjuui na ukuti kwa ku kona 
tJnkulunkuIu na r Ba ti, " S' e- 
Ewa ngabantu abadala aba ngapa- 
mbili kwetii." Si ti, " Labo aba 
be ngapambili kwcnu b' ezwa ngo- 
bani nal" Ba ti ke lapo, " Si ya 
ko&lwa; ka a' aai." Si ti, " Unku- 
tonkulu wa be into e ize nje. lui 
uma fii Dg' ezwa izindaba zake 
tTDktdunkuIu uku zi tshela zona 
isizwe a be i' enza Unkulunkiilu 
na ) Ku be i loku ni pika ngo- 
kuti kwa kn kona Uukutunkulu 



We do not know the place 
where XJmvcIinjangi gave men 
being, that they might have life. 
Noitlier can we any more than our 
fathers understand thia matter ; 
aud the ancients who are dead died 
without knowing tlio country 
where Unkulunkidu created men 
that they might have life ; and the 
old people who are still living do 
not say they know the countiy 
where Unkulunkulu ci'eatod men ; 
and they too want to be told about 
the creation of the nations by 
Unkulunkulu. Other Onkulu- 
nkulu of those nations ai-o not 
heard of, whom their own Unku- 
lunkulu did not create.^ Aud 
if we aay to them, "Juat tell 
us about Unkulunkulu, that wo 
may understand," lliey reply, 
"We do not know." We say, 
" How did you hear that there 
waa Unkulunkulu 1" They reply, 
" We heard it of old men who 
were before ua." We ask, " Of 
whom did those who were before 
hear)" They say, "We 
cannot tell We do not know." 
We say, " Unkulunkulu was a 
Qei-e vanity. Why do you not 
inderstand the accounts of Unku- 
lunkulu, which he told the nations 
which he made 7 Since you only 
"t continually that Unkulu- 
nkulu was, how can we understand 



^^P* He means that there 
all other Onkulunkulu sprang. 



one Bupreme Unkulunkulu, from whom 
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njiilo na 1 8i Dga si zw& umduba I what relates to him t We do Mi 
zakeoat Kaeikolwa." believe." 

UUPENGULA MSAyCA. I 



Abaktu \m ti )[u koDa aiDFLdAlozi 
aho, Ba ya kolwa kuloko, ngo- 
kuba ku b' azi ukuba umuiitu u 
ngapi ckufcni kwakd. Bafiuuana 
uknti ukii]teiiduka inyoka ngokii- 
kcabanga kwabo. Ba ti umuiitu 
u ya ia; ngemva kwaloku, uma « 
se file, a buye a pendiike iiiyoka ; 
ba ti ibizo lenyoka, ba ti, itotigo ; 
ba kuleka kulo ngokn li /tlabiea 
jzinkomo, ngokuba ba ti iziiikomo 
t'uti ei^lo, ba zi piwa ilo ; futi ba 
ti, ba pila ngalo; ku ugaloko be li 
^abiHa iziiikomo. Ba ti, iitna be 
?a 'kti li Alabisa, ba buyiao izioko- 
mo enAle, uma be ae z' alukUe : 
noma zi se aekaya, ba zi butela 
'ndawo nyc noma ziutatu noma zi- 
ne ; ka ba zi buti zouke ; ba leta 
lezo ezi BeyakuAlatfibiswa itongo, 
ba 21 ngeuisc csibayeni ; ba gakxe 
itnvalo esangweni, be He be zi k^o- 
kjela. Umiiikaziyo e bo kiJeka 
ematongweoi, e ti, " Nanai inkomo 
yenii, nina 'bakwiti ;" e se kuleka^ 
e ba balisa oyiae noninakulu a se 



The peojJe say their Aroadhloa 
ecsiat. They believe in that, fiir 
tliey do not kiiow where men go 
when tbey die. When they 
thought of the matter they dis- 
covered that they turned into 
ERakea. They say a man dieS) 
and when he is dead, he tuini 
into a snake ; and they gave that 
snake the name of Itosgo, and 
they worship it by Bfiorificing a 
tie, for they say the cattle too 1 
long to it ; it is it that gives thent 
cattle ; and they say it is by j 
they live ; therefore they a£u;rifio0 
cattle to it. When they are going 
to sacrifice, they bring home I 
cattle, if they have been i 
out to pastm-e ; or if they are still 
at home, they drive three or foiup 
together ; they do not collect t 
all ; they aelect those which at« 
with the one they are about to 
sacrifice to the Itongo, and driv^ 
them into the pen ; they dose the 
gateway with poles, and then drir* 
the cattle together In one place. 
The owner of the bullock having 
pi-ayed to the Amatongo, saying 
" There ia your bullock, ye spiritv 
of our people ; " and as he prajB 
naming gntndfiithers and grand- 
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bn ftt, e ti, " Nxitu iiiud/ila kwe- 
nii ; ngi ya kcela usiziniba omna- 
ndi, ukuba ngi bambe kaAlc ; na- 
we, banibani, u ngi pate kaAIc ; 
nawe, banibani," o tsho njalo, e 
balisa ngabo bonke bakwabo a sa 
bft lo. Emva bwaloko e be e se 
tata wmkonki oiaunye o za 'ku i 
Alaba, e se nyonyobrt, e ae i gwoza 
eniAlabankomo, ukuti eluAlangoti- 
ni ; i be se i kala, i ti, " Eii ; " e 

Ibe e ee ti umniniyo, " Kala, nko- 
mo janutdAloii." E se pinda e 
bftliaa futi ngaloko, ngokuba e ti 
bn m nikola abakubo ukuba a 
hambo ka^le ngaloko 'kukata 
kwenkomo. I be se i AlinEwa, Re 
i pelile, umni&tyo e be e se ka iga- 
sana elincinyaue, e ae sikn um- 
Alwe/ilwo futi, o Be u teliiaela Dga- 
sese nttgazaoa, e se 11 heko ngufiese 
futi, e se tata impepo e se basa 
yClnE^ e ae beka um/dweAIwana 
peiu kwempepo, e ti, u pa aba- 
kubo usi olumnandi. Emva 

^^f«mloko ba bo bo be i d/da ke 

^^hjpkina. Ku pek. 

"^hiinnyatnaafulelwengamaAlaJda. 
Ku zinge ku Alolwa nJalo umniui- 
ja lowo 'muDlu ofileyo. Homu 



mothcra who are dead, saying, 
" There is your food ; I pi-ay for a 
healthy body, tJjat I may livB 
comfortably ; and thon, So-aod-BO^ 
treat me with mercy ; and thou 
So-and-so," mentioning by name 
all of their iamily who are dead ; 
and then the one who is going to 
kill the bullock takes an assagai 
and goes cautiously towards it, 
and stabs it in the place where the 
ox is usually stabbed, that is, in 
its side ; and then the ox bellows, 
and the owner says, " Cry, ox oi 
the Amadhlozi." And then he 
again mentions the Amatongo by 
name, because he thinks they have 
given hira health, because of the 
cry of his ox. It is then skinned. 
When the skinning is completed, 
the owner takes a little blood, and 
cuta off a portion of the caul, and 
bums it in a secret place with the 
blood, which also he places iu a 
secret place ; and he takes inceiiBO 
and burns it, having placed the 
caul on the incense, thinking, he ' 
is giving the spirits of their people 
a sweet savour. After that they 
I eat the flesh. That is the end. 



When a man dies among black 1 
men the grave is covered over \ 
with branches. The person to 
whom the dead man belongs 
watches the grave continually. If 
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Ecu fe iiKladuna ojiaa a liiido ujali 
i/ilftAla, ukuzo ku ti Be be bona 
ukaba iAluAla li bunilo ha. deli 
\i' ozi a ku ko 'Into olu nga m k 
pako, ngokuba u sc bolile. Kep 
tunft e fumaiia iuyoka ngapezulu, a 
tsho uQia c sc buyilc luwo 'tnimtu 
o bo yoAiola, a ti, " 0, ngi m 
inene Dam/tla nje e tamele il&oga 
Dgapezulu kweliba." 



Kgaloko ke uma e nga biiyi 
ukuya ekaya, be nga m pupi, ku 
Miktahwe inkomo noma imbuzi, ku 
tiwe, u ya buyiawa en/Je ukuba 
'eze ekaya ; ku ti uma be uga m 
pupi noma ku njalo, ba ^iijieke 
ngokuti, " Lo 'muiitu wa fa ka- 
njani ? a ai m boui ; itougo lake li 
mnyatna." Ku yiwe enyangeni 
yobulawo uma ku umuntu 



a BOD htiB died, bit fatlior watcha 
tlie brancliOH constantly, tbat wLen 
they aoe that the branches an 
rutten they may be satisfied, 
knowing tliat uuthiug can now 
disturb die remaius, for they ue 
i-otteu. Aud if he observe a siuike 
ou the gravEi, the uian who wtuit 
to look at the giuve says on hia 
return, " 0, I have eeen him ia- 
day basking in the sun on the top 
of the grava" 

So then if the snake does not 
come home, or if they do DotdnMun 
of the dead, they sacrifice 
a goat, and it is aaid he is brougUl 
Ijack ii'om the open country to 
home And if they do not dream 
of him, though the snake 

a home, they arc tiytubled ai4 
" How did this man die 1 
do not sec him ; hia Itongo 
dark," They go to a doctor 
ubulawo,^" if it is the chief m 



'0 UbulaiM, A class of medicines, used for clcausing and brighti 
cning. Medicines used with the view of removing from the syBbed 
something that causes dislike, and introducing into it something th^ 
■will cause love. , 

There are two kinds used in each case — bliick ubulawo and whita 
ubulawo ; the bl&ck " washeSf" the wliit« " wijies ; " the black takei 
away the "blackness" — "the evil," — which causes a ma.n to be die 
liked ; the white makes him " white "—causes him to be " bright "■ 
gives him a " beauty," — which causes him to become an object of lovfl 
and admiration. 

Both black and white ubwlawo are roots of plants. 

The bla«k is first used. The roots ai-e braised, mixed with water^ 
and " churned : " when a great deal of froth has been produced by t' 
cbuming process, it ia drunk Kud the body is washed witJi it. It 
used for about a mouth. The first time of using it, the medicines k 
taken to some place where the aloe is abundaut ; there a large fire i 
kindled of aloe j and the medidne being prepared ia drunk in Ian 
quantities; it is emetic, and the contents of the stomacli are ejects 
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ntn ; ai, a Ini tshiwo ngulMutu 
ksEana nje. In^ranga i fike i pe/tic 
ubulawo, ku Alat^hwo imbuzi, yo- 
na i nomaindo nokukttla ; imvu a 
i Alatahwa ngokuba ku tiwa itongo 
li ya 'kuba mnyftma, ngokubii 
imvii i iaiula, a i namsinJo ; a ku 
vamile ukuba ku Alutshiswe itaiigo 
ngenivu ; itongo 11 Alatahiswa 
ngembuzi, yona ku tl umimtu e sa 
i ti krhu ngoHungiilo, i be ae i ba- 
ngalaso, ba tokoze ke kakulu, ba 
ti, " Kain, nkomo kaliaiii, owa ti, 
wot ti, wa ti " (be tslio izeoxa xake). 
Ba ti, " Si ti, Biiya u le 'kaya, si 
ku bone nam/ila nJe. Si ya Alu- 



of a Im-ge village ; but nothing is 
done aa to the poor. The doctor 
comes and mixes ubulawo, and a 
gnat is killed, it being an animal 
which makes a great noise and 
cries ; but a ahcep in not killed, 
because it is said it will cause the 
Itongo to be dark ; for a ahcep is 
foolish and makes no noise, and 
therefore it is not usual to sacrifice 
a sheep to the Itongo. The Itorgo 
Las a goat sacrificed to it ; when a 
mail pricks it with a needle, it at 
once makes a great noise ; and so 
they rejoice greatly and say, "Cry, 
beast of So-and-so, who did such 
and such and such things" (men- 
tioning the things he did). " We 
aay. Come home again, that we 
may now see you. We ai-o trou- 



^irtta the fij-e so as to (jucnoh it ; tlie object being that the ' 
which is cast off, may bo burnt up and utterly consumed. On subse- 
quent occasions the contents of the stomach are ejected on pathways, 
tiiat others may walk over it, and take away the " inaila. " or filth that 
is the cause of offence which has been cast out. 

When the treatment by the black ubulawo baa been continued 
for the proper period, the white is used much in the same way. The 
roota are bruised, mixied with wat«r, and churned. If the man is 
using it because he has been rejected by some damsel, he adds to the 
medicine something belonging to her which has been worn nejtt her 
tikin, especially beoils ; whilst chui-ning the medicines he pi-aisea the 
Amatongo, and prays for success. When the froth is produced and 
rises high above the mouth of the pot, he allows it to subside ; and 
then takes some of the froth and puts it on his head and sprinkles it 
over his body ; and then diiuks the contents of the pot. It has an 
emetic effect. But the contents of the stomach are ejected in the 
cattle-pen. This place is selected because the white ubulawo is a 
"blessing." 

The special circumstances under which such medicines are used 
are when a youth has been rejected ; or when a roan wishes to obtain 
a favour from a chief or great man ; or when he has been summoned 
by tlie chief to answer a charge hrouglit against him ; or under the 
(ntvumstaoces narrated in the text But in the ca»e of " bringing 
home" the Itongo, the white ubulawo only is used. 
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poka, uma li ngo le sa ku bona, d 
ti, u 11 sola ngani nat loku ian- 
komo oiako a mi nje ; uma u faiai 
iiiyama, u uga titho li Alatahwe, 
ku ng' ali 'muutu." 

T dape ke inyanga leyo yobu- 
lawo, i bu peAle i m biza, bu be- 
kwe emsama I tsho ukuti, ** Ngi 
ti u za 'ku m boua namAla nje, u 
kulume naye ; noma kade u nga m 
boni, namAla nje u ya 'uAlambu- 
luka. 



Ku njalo ke ukuyiswa kwesi- 
tuta, si buyiHwa ngenkomo na ngo- 
bulawo. 



Ued if we never see you, and ask, 
why you aie angry with ust tot 
all the catUe aie still yaan;if 
you wish for meat, you can aay m^ 
and the catUe be alaughtered, 
without any one denying you." 

So the doctor of ubulawo ptao- 
tises his art ; he mixes the nlm- 
lawo, calling the dead man hj 
name, and puts the ubulawo in ilie 
upper part of the hut, and asipf 
'' I say, you will see him to<laj, 
and talk with him ; although yoa 
have not seen him for a longtime^ 
to-day he will be clear." 

Such then is the means em- 
ployed to bring back a ghost ; it n 
brought back by sacrifice and ubu- 
I lawa 



Tlie people do not worship all AnuUongo indifferenUy* 



Abantu abamnyama a ba kuleki 
eraatongweni onke, abantu abafayo 
bakubo; kakulu ku kulekwa en- 
Alokweni yalowo *muzi kulabo 'ba- 
ntwana balowo 'muzi ; ngokuba 
abadala abafako a ba b' azi nezibo- 
ngo zabo uma kwa ko obani na. 
Kepa uyise a ba m aziko u in/Joko 
yokuba ba k<7ale ngaye, ba gcine 
ngaye ekukiilekeni, ngokuba ba ya 
m azi yena kakulu, na ngoku ba 
tanda kwake abantwana bake ; ba 
ya kuDibula uku ba pata kwake e 
se kona, ba lingaiiise loko 'ku ba 



Black people do not worship all 
Amatongo indifferently, that is, all 
the dead of their tribe. Speaking 
generally, the head of each house 
is worshipped by the children <^ 
that house ; for they do not know 
the ancients who are dead, nor 
their laud-giving names, nor their 
names. But their father whom 
they knew is the head by whom 
they begin and end in their prayer, 
for they know him besf^ and his 
love for his children ; th^ remem- 
ber his kindness to them whilst he 
was living; they compare his 
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jlkwnke e se kona, ba ku miso 
I 'ku si pata kanjalo 



nyc a bhekc aobani ngii|iaiKlAle 
ana; 'kupela u ya. 'kiibheka 



Cq njalo ko noma bo kiileka 
liiigi amatongn akttbo, b' c- 
gaiige olukulii Iwoku ba vi- 
kepa uyiao u dAluliaisile 
xitweni kwamatoDgo nmcinyc, 
u igugukukulukubautwaDa 
loma e iiga se ko. Ku ti 

ukuba-ninene kwakc no- 
^e bake. Ku ti iima ku ko- 
I tibuAluugu jKikati kwom\izi, 
mkulu i m bonge ngczi- 
} a zi zuza um/ila e Iwa 
wa weze nganiaiibuk wa- 
in tetiflii ngokuti, " Ku 
b ze kn fe tina nje. U se u 
! 'bani 1 A ai fe ai pele, si 
a ya 'ungena pi na I TJ 
aidAla izintete ; ku sa yi 'ku- 
i 'iidawo uiiiiv u bulalc owako 



trcatmont of them whilst he was 
living, support themselves by it, and 
aay, " He will still treat ua in the 
same way now ho is dead. We do 
not know why he should regai-d 
others hoaides us; he will regard 

So it ia then although thoy wor- 
ship tho many Amatongo of their 
tribe, making a great fence around 
them for their protection ; yet 
their father ia far before all others 
when they worship the Amatongo. 
Their father is a great treasure to 
them even when he is dead. And 
those of his children who arc al- 
ready gi-own up know him tho- 
roughly, his gontleuesa, and his 
bravery. And if there is illness ia 
the villngc, the cidcat sou lauds 
him with the laud-giving nam^ 
which he gained when fighting 
with the enemy, and at the same 
timelaudsall the other Amatongo; 
the son reproves the father, saying, 
" We for our parts may just die. 
Who are you looking aftert Let 
tia ^lie all of us, that we may see 
into whose house you will ent«r.^' 
You will eat grasshoppers ; yoa J 
will no longer bo invited to go any ' 

re, if you destroy your own 
village," 



1' That is, they suggest fej the Itongo, by whose ill-will or want 
of care they ai-e afHicted, tliat if they should all die in consequence, 
nnd thus his woi-shippers come to an cud, he would liave none to wor- 
ship him ; and therefore for his own sake, a^ well as for tlieira, he had 
better pi-eservo his people, that there may be a villiigo for him to enter, 
"""" d meat of the suciificcs for him to cat. 
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Ngemva kwaloko ke ngoka m 
boiiga kwaboy b' em' isibindi ngo- 
kuti, "U zwile; u za 'kwelapa, 
izifo zi pume." 

Ku njalo ke ukutcmba kwaba- 
ntwana etong^^-eni eli tiyise. 

Futi uma ku kona inkosikazi 
jomuzi cyoiia i zala abantu, noma 
indoda i nga file, itongo layo 11 ja 
patwa kakiilii indoda yayo naba- 
ntwuna bonkc. Leyo 'nkoaikazi i 
itongo lokubonisa umuzL Kepa 
kiikulu uyise njalo o yena e inAlo- 
ko yomuzL 

Umpengula MBAia>A. 



After that^ because thej bave 
worshipped him, they take ooiinga 
saying, '* He has heard ; he will 
come and treat oar diseases, and 
they will cease. '^ 

Such, then, is the fidth whidi 
children have in the Itongo which 
is their Either. 

And if there is a chief wife of 
a village, who has given birth to 
children, and if her husband 
is not dead, her Itongo is much 
reverenced by her husband and all 
the children. And that chief wife 
becomes an Itongo which takes 
great care of the village. But it 
is the father especially that is the 
head of the village. 



Ku tiwa kn kona itongo, inyoka. 
Ba pupe. Ba ti, ba nga pupa, a 
be se u ya gula ; a ti, " Ngi gula 
nje, ngi pupile." Ba buze abanye, 
ba ti, " XJ pupe ni na 1 " A ti, 
" Ngi pupe umuntu." Uma kwa 
buba umfo wabo, a ti, ** Ngi bone 
umfo wetu." Ba buze, ba ti, " U 
be e ti ni na ? " A ti^ " Ngi m 
pupe e ngi tshaya, e ti, * Kwa be u 
sa ng' azi na ukuti ngi kona na V" 
A ti, " Ngi m pendulile, nga ti, 
* Uma ngi ya kw azi, nga u bona, 
ng* enze njani na? Ngi ya kw a- 



It is said that there is the Itongo," 
which is a snake. Men dream. 
A man dreams perhaps, and is 
then ill ; he says, " I am ill for no 
other reason than because I have 
dreamed." Others ask him what 
he has dreamed. He tells them 
he has dreamed of a man. If his 
brother has died, he says, ^* I have 
seen my brother." They ask what 
he said. He says, ^'I dreamed 
that he was beating me, and say- 
ing, * How is it that you do no 
longer know that I am?' I answered 
him, saying, 'When I do know 
you, what can I do that you may 
see I know you 1 I know that you 



^2 The Itongo, — a collective term meaning the inhabitants of the 
spirit-world, or abapansL 
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K ninfi) wetii.' Wa, sgi pe- 

e ngi talio njalo, wa ti, 
a /tliiba iiikomo, u nga 
|ipati ini naj' Nga ti, 'Ngi 
ya ku pata, ngi ku lionge ngezibo- 
ngo sako.' Nga ti, 'Ake » ngi 
tsliele inkomo o iigi i Alaba, a, nga. 
ku pata. Loku nga i Alaba iiikabi, 
aga ku pata ; nga i Alaba iuyu- 
mbakazi, nga ku pata.' Wa pe- 
ndula, wft ti, ' N^ ya i tauda 
inyama.' Nga m pikisa, nga ti, 
' K^a, mfo wetu, a ngi nankomo ; 
a ya a bona ini esibajeni nal 
Wa ti, ' Neyodwn, ngi ya i biza.' 
U ti, nga ba. se ngi ya papama, 
kva so kubu/ilungu esikalcni ; nga 
sgi yati ma ngi pefumuie, k\ 
la ; kwa ni^aniiika umoya ; nga 
ngi yati ma ngi kulunie, kw' ala; 
kwa B<famuka umoya." 

Wa kjiniaela, ka vuma uku i 
Alaba inkomo. Wa guia kakultL 
Wa ti, " Kona ngi gula iije, ngi 
yu ai bona isifo eai ngi guliaayo." 
Ba ti abantu, " TT si bona njaloj ku 
si lungisi nal Umuutu a ng' enza 
ngamabomu tsifo esl mu gulisayo ; 
fl si bona, a tancle ukuze a fe na ? 
XtoS^ uin/ilaba, uma ^e u tukut«lcIo 
11 t^ouisa ua 1 " 
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are my brother.' He answered 

me as soon as I said this, and a^k- 
ed, ' When you sacrifice a bullock, 
why do you not call upon mel' I 
replied, ' I do call on you, and 
laud you by your laud-giving 
names. Just tell me the bullock 
which I have killed without call- 
ing on you. For I killed an ox, I 
called on you ; I killed a barren 
cow, I called on you.' He au- 
sweced, saying, 'I wish for meat.' 
I refused him, saying, 'No, my 
brother, I have no bullock; do 
you see any in the cattle-pen T 
He replied, ' Though there be but 
one, I demand it.' When I awoke 
I hod a pain in roy aide ; when I 
tried to breathe, I could not ; my 
breath was short ; when I tried to 
apeak, I could not; my breath 

The man^^ was obstinate, and 
would not agree to kill a bullock, 
was very ill. He said, " I am 
really ill, and I know the disease 
with which I am affected." The 
people said, " If you know it, why 
do you not get rid of it t Can a 
purposely cause the disease 
which affects him ; when he 
knows what it is, does he wish to 
diet For when the Itongo^* is 
angry with a man, it destroys 



' The narrator from this point appears to relate something he 
g^ctually known, and not any hypothetical case. 

i UnHdaba, the oarth, is a came given ki the Amatougo, that isi, 
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A U, " Amnngo, n)ailoU& ; ngi 
iij«i^a ; iig* «uEiwa umuiitu. Ngi 
yi\ ID IfoiiA oliuUiiigweiii, ngi Icle ; 
u ti, iigokulia u tanda iuyama, u 
iigi Icwclu ngnmiLkecbo ; u ti, agi 
bv iigi aa hhhn inkonio, ngi nga 
niu [Miti. Ngi ya tDaugula ke 
mina, luka izinkomo ngi u Aluba 
ktuigiUcu i a ku ko iiikomo e iiga i 
ALiba, a rga za ugti lu pittu ; Eoiike 
ixiiikomo e iigi ii /ilubayo, ugi ya 
mu pata ; noma ogi /iluba imbuzi, 
ngi ya m pata ; ngi be ngi ya Ala- 
ha inmi, ngi m pate. Np' ti ko- 
(Iwa niina, u y' ona ; a ngn ti, unia 
e nbizeia injana, a ngt takele nje, 
a ti, ' Mfo wetu, ngi tauda inya- 
ma.' A ti kumina, a ugi ze ngi 
nga m bouga. Mina ngi tiikutele, 
ngi ti, u tanda uku ngi biilala tije." 



He replied, "Not so, Sire; I 
am thus ill ; I h&ve been nuule ill 
by a man. I Beo him in sleq^ 
when i am lying dotm ; becttUM 
he wishes for meat, he baa acted 
towards lae with tricks, and sayi 
that when I kill cattle, I do nnt 
call on him. So I am niucli biii> 
prised for my part, for I hsvi 
killed ao many cattle, and there 
not one that I killed without call- 
ing on him; I always called onkiiB 
when I killed a bullock. And if I 
kill a goat, I call on him. Ani 
whenever 1 kill a sheep, I call on 
liim. But I Bay, he is guilty of 
an offence ; if he wished for meat, 
lie might just tell me, saying. 
' My broUier, I wish for meat.' 
But he says to me that I neTct 
laud him. I am angry, and say 
■ he just wants to kill me." 



the Abapansi, or Suhten-aneans. We find such expressions as these 
— " U guliswa umAlaba," The Itongo has made him ill. " U bizwa 
um/daba," He is summoned by the Itongo,^tliat is, he -will die. 
" U petwe umAIaba," He lias been seized by the Itongo. " U tehaywe 
iimAlaba," He has been smitten by the Itongo. " TJ nomAlaba," — "U 
uetongo," An Itongo has entered into him and is cansing disease. 

Umhlaba is said to be an jiAuhfcwipn word. The following words 
are also applied to the Ancestral Spii-it : — Itongo, IdAlori, laituta. 
We also have Iziukomo zomzimu. Among the Amaznlu, Umzimn i» 
a word used only in this connection, and appears to lie a collectii ~ 
teim for the Amatongo. But on the Zambesi, Azimo or Bazimo 
tised for the good 8])irits of the dcpaited. (The Zamben and ila 
bttlaries. LiviiigeUmt, p. 526.J Compare also Note above, p. 
There is also another word, TJnyanya, which is used in the same 
ae Itongo. Thus a man who has been fortunate says, " Ngi bheki 
TJnyanya," I have been regarded by Unyanya. Among the AmalolM) 
we meet with another word, UndAlalane, pi. OndAlalane. Thus they 
say, " UndAlalano u ngi bhobile," Und/dalane has regarded me, that 
ia, the Itongo. " OndAlalane ba n^ bhekilo," The OudAlalane have 
regarded me. — These words are probably the names of some great 
ancestors, who, though now foi^otten, were formerly especially re- 
ujcmhercd and woi-shipped for theii- gi-eat a«d good deeds whilst living. 
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iuntn abik m bon.iyu 
lapa e gnlayo, ba ti, " Au ! 
Lo 'muntu, u ti, u ea ku 
kTOtula ini ukuliulunia n&'i Si 
koloma nawe nje ke; u pi na, 
kona nati iigapana si m buza na 1 
Loku uati ku bo n /ilaba izinlcoino ; 
lapa u bonga, ai kona u bouge, u m 
boDge, u m pate ngczibongo zake 
sobuk^we ; oati ei zwc. U ti, 
tiina ku be, wena kabaui na, uma 
ka be umfo wenu loaa sa, soma 
umuntn u fa k^de, a huje a viike, 
nga si nga in buzi na, ykitti, ' U 
tsho ngaai na t — loku Ubani u 
JUeze e /ilaba izinkonio izikati zo- 
nke, ku se e ku bonga, a ku bonge 
ngeaiiboiigo zako zobududa ; nati si 



■ 'Aia "Ehe!" o gulayo; " a ti 
n gabe ngokuba e ti unifo wetu 
orokulu ; ngokuba mina ngi mu- 
ncinyanc. Ngi ya inangala uma u 
ti, ma ngi k^ede izinkoiuo nje. 
Tena wa ia e nge nazo ini na I " 

Ba ti, " An, umuutu wa fa, we- 
na kabaiii. Tina si ti, uma ai 
kuluma nawe nje, ameAlo ako e ea 



The jwople who see him when 
he ia ill say, " Au ! Do you 
mean to say that the man'* 
still untlerstanda how to speak ) 
We Hpeak with you now ; where 
is he, that we too might 
take him to task] For we too 
were present at all times when 
you nlaughtcred cattle ; and when 
you lauded, you lauded him, and 
called upon him by the laud-giving 
names which he received for his 
bravely ; and we heard. And, 
Son of So-aiid-so, if it conld really 
be that that bi-other of yours, or 
any other man who ia already 
dead, should irise again, could we 
not take him to task, and ask, 
' Why do you say ao ) — since Bo- 
aud-ao ia continually killing cattle, 
and lauda you with the laud-giving 
names which you received for your 
manliness ; and we too heard.' " 

The sick man replies, " Eh ! My 
brother acta in thia boaatful way 
because he says he is oldest ; for I 
am younger than he. I wonder 
when he tella me juat to deatroy 
all the cattle. Did he die and 
leave none behind )"'" 

They say, " Au, the man died, 
Son of So-and-BO. For our parts 
we aay, when we are really speak- 
ing with you, and your eyes are 

'* That is, he who Ls dead. 

1" "Did ho die and leave no cattle behind T'— Since he did not 
sacrifioo al! his cattle to the Aniatongo, but left aome when he died, 
why should he bo ao unreasonable now he ia au Itongo aa to demand 
that I should sacrifice all mine 1 



^ 



bhekile nje, — tina hi ti, lu 'intuitu 



Ll kului 



anjG; 



biiij, u ID bonge. Kixlw& si t 
nehlata um' a be se n fa ku biilalo, 
a nga ku teheli koAle, nawe u laqo- 
iide ; u be u sa nga ui pupa izi 
zonke, w be ae u za 'kuguJa 
Ipupo libi. lut UQifowenu u 
ea, ngft m bona u lele, u be se i 
gula na 1 Ku naai umuutu e 
j>e umjb \i'abo, a Tuko unizL 
iimnajidi, a tahele abantu a ba 
laiizele ukuti, ' Umzimba wami u 
polile, uniuaiidL' A ti, ' Ngi pu- 
p' umfo wetii e kuluma izindaba 
ezinAle kumina.' A ti, a 
fika izikati zonko kuwe, u fika 
iigempi, se u ya gula ; Be s' a 
ukuti u gula nje kc, u ya 'kuba 
pupe umfo wenu iije." 



A ti, " She, madoda, mina eo 
ngi za 'ku ma nika inyama yaie a 
i tandako ; lokw e ti kumiua ngi 
nga m pupa ; u y^ i pata inyama ; 
u ya ngi bulala ; ngi ti, bu iiani 
uma a fike kumina ebusuku, ngi 
lele, a ngi tshele kaAIe, a ti, ' Mfo 
wetu, ngi tauda ukuti,' si kulume 
naye k&hle, ku bonakale ukuti ngi 
pupe uiufo wctu ? U y' ona, ku 



still really looking upon us, — ^ 
say, aa regards tbat man, pu 
should just Rpeak quietly widi 
bim ; and if you liave a gout only, 
Toi'^ip him with it. But we ray 
it is a sbame in him to como imd 
kill you, without telling you pm- 
perly, that you may understaiiJ. 
Dut you are dreaming of liim con- 
Fitautly, and are then ill. It is & 
bad dream. Why do you con- 
ataiitly aeo your brother in yont 
sleep, and become ill 1 It vers 
well that a man should dream of hil 
brother, and awake with his bod^ 
in health, and tell the people 
dream, saying, ' My body ia d 
restored to health; it is withonfe 
pain. I have dreamed of my br* 
ther, telling me pleasant nei 
But now he cornea to you 
all times with hostile intent, i 
you are ill ; and so we know that 
you are ill on that account, 
cause you dream of your brotheri' 

He says, " Eh, Sirs, I will 
give liim the Sesh he loves ; for ha 
speaks to mo when I dream oC 
him ; he demands flesh ; he kiUl 
me ; I say, what prevents hita 
irom coming to me by night wheal 
I am asleep, and telling me quietly 
saying, ' My brother, I wish 
and-so,' that we may talk pleast 
ly with each other, and it be evt 
dent that I have dreamed of nif 
brother ] He wi-ongs me ; daily 
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ya sa ngi ya m pupa, ngi vuke ugi 
aeitxeha. ; ugi ti, ka 'muntu j into 
o fa be ishingB,, i landa, ukulwa 
uabanlu. Kodwa, madoda, 81 be 
ai da ai zwa ni ti, ' Utnuntu owa fa 
e ishinga eli nga kuliimiswaya 
abantu, id/ilozi lake 11 be H/tle sal' 
Si be ai da si zwa ni tubo njalo, ni 
ti 11 1' a nga £1, itongo lake li lu- 
nge, li be li^le. Kanti ku lunga 
utnuntu owa be luuge kade. 
TJmAlaninbe a ti nowa be liingile, 
a fike a be mubi uma c file ; nowa 
be isliinga, a ti uma 'se file, a lu- 
nge, a be umuntu o 'tongo liAle. 
Ku ja fana loko kokobili. Si ya 
ni pikiea nina, sina ui ti umuntu 
owa fa G ishinga e nga kiilunyiswa, 
a ti a nga fa, a be ned/ilozi eliAlc. 
Tina si ti ku ya fana nje ; nowa 
be lungile, u ya vuka a be uAlanya 
lapa 'se file ; ka ku muki ngoku- 
lunga kwake uni' e ea hamlm nga- 
pesulu ; noAiauya hi fa k^ede, lu 
lunge, lu be id/dozi eliAle." 



k 



Ba ti, " Ehe, si ya ku vumela ; 
n kjiniaile. Ku ya fana kokobili." 



tA tif " K^ ti ke, umfo wetu u 



dream of him, and then awake 
in suSei'ing ; I say, he is not a 
man ; he was a thing which was a 
wretch, which liked to fight with 
people. But, Sirs, we have beea 
accustomed to hear you say, ' As 
to a man wlio died beiiig a wretch, 
one of a word and a blow, ia the 
Idhiozi of such an one good 1' We 
have been accustomed to hear you 
say thus, tliat when he is dead his 
Itongo becomes right and is good. 
But forsooth that man ia good who 
had been good long before liia 
death. Perhaps he too who wan 
good becomes bad when he is dead; 
and he who was bad, when ho is 
dead, is good, and becomes a good 
Itongo. Both are alike. We 
deny the truth of wliat you say, 
when jou assert that a man who 
died being a wretch of a word and 
a blow, when he is dead, may 
have a good spirit. We maintain 
that the twothings ore alike; both 
he who was good will be a wrath- 
ful man when he ia dead ; it doea 
not turn out in accordance with 
his righteousness which he had 
when he wag still living on the 
earth : and the wretch when he ia 
dead becomes righteous and be- 
comes a good spirit." 

They say, " Ehe, we agree with 
you; you speak the ti-uth. The 
two things arc alike." 

He replies, "I say then, my 
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miiko tioliunliiiigA bnko lima c s» 
liuuilm og&iKxulii IcwomAluba ; nn- 
nui o H« fill", iilAloii Itilce It Ikiiu 
iinyc e bh, lunula iign]iexulu, ngp- 
fciibu yena ti be ti);a Iciiluniiawti. 
U Ixi ti umuntu tt nga kuiunia na- 
yo, a tande iikulia a be so u ya 
Iwa tiayo. Ku he ku nga fika 
ikcola ; I' onziwe uye, a bo se w ja 
Iwa, a nga ku boiii ukiiti, ' Konjc 
njc Icli 'kcala 1' enziwc iimitia ; a 
kii iancio iikuba ngl Iwe nabo laba 
'iMiktiij* esuke a fauide ycon ukit 
l>a bulala abantu. NoJ/flozi lake 
H ajaXa ; libi ; ]i ya tukutela ; u 
ti uma 'ae tukiitele a lote izilwane. 
Kodwn mina ngi ya 'ku mu nika 
inyaina yake a i fiina kumin'a. Sp 
lele ebutongweni, ngi ya vuka, e 
ae iigi uiko isifo emzirabeni wami. 
Ngi za 'ku mu nika. TJma ngi bo- 
ne kc, ma ngi yeke, ngi pile, ngi 
ya 'kn zi /ilaba izbikomo kusnsa ; 
uma e nga ngi yekilo, ngi ya 'ku 
zi yekii, ugi ya 'kuti, ' Ka si yena 
nmfo wetu.' Uma ku uymia, ma 
ngi pile, ngi pefumule, ku yeke 
ukun^amnka umoya, njcngaloku 
ngi ni^iuuka umoya nje." 



brotlier has gone sway with 
wickedness wliich he exliibit«il 
whilst living ou the earth ; ami 
though he ia dead, hia spirit re- 
sembles him whilst he was oliv^ 
for he was a man of a word and a 
blow. If a man spoke to him, 
he used to wish at once to 
fight with him ; and then a dis- 
pute might arise ; it was caused b; 
him, and then he would fight, and 
did not see it nor say, ' So then 
the fault waa committed by me ; I 
ought not to fight with these peo- 
ple ; ' but he started up and wish- 
ed to injure the people. And hia 
spirit is like him ; it Is wicked; it 
is constantly angry; and when it 
is angry it sends animals.'" But 
I will give him hia flesh wliich 
he demands of me. I sle^, 
and when I awake find that he 
has afiected my body with disease; 
I will give him ; if I see that ha 
leaves me and I am well, I will 
hill some cattle in the morning ; if J 
he does not leave me, I will hav4 J 
the cattle, and say, ' It ia not n^l 
brother.' If it is he, let me gi 
well and breathe, and my h. 
no longer cut me, as it cuts n 
the present time." 



'^ A lete isilmane. — TJkuletn, isi- 
Iwane, ngeainye iaikati araatongo 
a zibonakalisa ngcmi^lola, ku nge- 
ue isilwane ; amagama ezilwanc ku 
kona isalukazana ncntulwii ; nge- 



They briiig AmmaU, — As i 
garda biitigiug animals, sometim 
the Amatongo manifest themselvfl 
by signs, and animals enter f' 
village ; the names of the anim 
are isalukazana and other lizards d 
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ta Tuma ba ti, " Ebc, wcua kii- 
L na; ma ku se kusasa bo u 
lile, s' and' uma, si bone luna 
a idhlozx lomfo wetiu ; uma ku 
I BU gala, a fii yi 'kutelio ukuti 



They assent and say, " Yes, yea, 
Son of So-aud so ; if in the mom- 
iug you are well, tlien we shall see 
that it is indeed the spirit of your 
brother; if in the morning you 
are still ill, ve will not say it is 



e isikati iuyoka e iige si lo ito- 
; kuube ku fike inyamazane 
fa. J ku tatwe izibiilo, kii yiwe 
ingeni iigokwetuka nkuba ku 
we into e um^lola ; inyanga i 
I nkuti, " Loko o ni ku bonile 
uii, itoiigo ItikwinL TJ ya zi- 
tkaliaa uga,ko. Eongii iii, ku 



, leto izilwane kwowakwabo 
ti ka fe, loku e nga vumi uku 
nita into etile a wa i bizayo; 
ra ku nge njalo e liiugiaa, e 
aoi ngauto kuwo ; ku ya vela 
bi kuye lo 'uiuntu. A 3' azi 
, kw enza njani ukuti a, ti pela 
intu o Alabina njalonjalo ama- 
«i, a hanjwe inyoka, noma 
, noma 'emuke uamanzi, noina 
Jakatole osiwcnt, noma a hla- 
re nmuntn enkjineni, noma a 
dtwe inkomo ; le^ 'zinto zi m 
le. TTiua e se file, abantu aba 
pv babuzane omunye nomunye, 
i, " Au, peliv, iiii ukuba Uhani 
, loku ngensuku zouke si d/tla 
ana yezinkahi kuye, noma im- 
, noma imvu, noma utshwala ? 
Q konke ku be kw enza ni ua? 
e Bi nga ti tina u bonga Ama- 
m akubo na 1 Ini ukuba a fe 
1 kwuloko na, 1 O, kanti, no- 
[ayo k' euzi 'luto ; nongabongi- 
1 ya koliaiL !Nga se ku yekwa 



soraetitneni a snake which ia not on 
Itongo ; perhaps an antelojffi oomes 
to the hoime j the people then take 
[Jiviuiug-rods, and go to a diviner, 
bciug afraid because an omen has 
appeai'ed ; the diviner saya, " That 
whioh ye have seen is So-and-so, 
tho Itongo of your house. He 
reveals himself by it. Worship, 
that it may depart." 

The Amatongo bring animals to 
some one belonging to the village 
that he may die, because he has 
not beou willing to give them a 
certain thing which they demand; 
or oa the contrary when he wor- 
ships them, and has in nothing 
sinned ^^ainst them ; yet mischief 
befalls the man. Wo do not 
understand how it ia that a man 
who constantly saciifices to the 
Amadhlozi should be seized by a 
snake, or a leopard, or bo car- 
ried away by a stream; or iall 
over a precipice, or bo stabbed 
by a man in a hunt, or be goi-ed 
by a bullock ; these things happen 
to him. When he is dead, Uioae 
who are living aak one another, 
saying, " Oh, then, how is it that 
So-imd-so ia dead, when we daily 
ate the fiosh of bullocks at hia 
house, or of goata or of sheep, or 
diuuk bcoi' ! Wliat eifect had all 
that 1 Did we not think he was 
worshipping the Amadhlozi of his 
people) How is it that he is 
dead notwithstanding? O, for- 
sooth, tlie worshipper gaina nothing 
by his wowhip ; and the man who 
does not worship dues well. Lot 
it be left idune i;uUve\^." 
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ujena tunfo wenu; si ya 'kud, 
isifo nje." 

La tshona ilanga, e sa ti kubu- 
Mungu; kanti iiknsengwa kwezm. 
komo wa ti, '' Ngi pe ni ukudAla, 
Dgi dAle." Ba buza abafazi bake, 
ba ti, " Ku njani naT A ti, " Ni 
swangi ti ni nal" Ba ti, ''Si 
swa a funa ukadAla." 

A ti, ^'Amanga, banta bami; 
nami ngi zwa inAliziyo ; ku nga ti 
ui nga ngi pa ukudAlana ; ni nga 
ngi pi kakulu ; ngi pe ni ingcoza- 
na ; ke ngi zwe." 

Ba mu pa aho&ai bake, ba mu 
pa amasL Wa ti, "Ni nga wa 
teli umkoaba kakulu ; u tele ni u 
be muncinyane, ku be 'manzana, 
ku nga jii, ku tambe ; ke ngi zwe 
uma ku sa 'uYuma uma kw eAle 
na sempinjeni na." 

Ba mw enzela njengokutsbo 
kwake; kwa ba 'manzi, ka kwa 
jia, kwa ba 'manzL Ba mu nika, 
wa dAla. Kw* eAla loko 'kudAla, 
ku be ku nga sa vumi uma a ku 
dAle. Ka z' a dAla kakulu ; wa 
dAla ingoozana ; wa nika abantwa- 
na bake. Wa ti, " Ake ni ng* e- 
nzele utshwala, ng' omile." Ba 
bu tata utshwala, ba mu nika. 
B' etemba abafazi bake enAliziywe- 
ni zabo, be bona indoda yabo i 



your brother ; we will say it is a 
simple disease." 

When the sun went down he was 
still complaining of pain ; but at the 
time of milking the cows he said, 
" Give me some food, that I may 
eat." His wives asked how the 
pain was. He replied, "What do 
you hear me sayf" They said, 
" We hear you asking for food." 

He replied, " I don't know, my 
children ; even P^ feel an inclina- 
tion for food ; it is as though you 
might give me a little ; do not 
give me much ; give me a little ; 
let me just try." 

So his wives gave him amasL 
He said, " Do not put much 
crushed com in it; put a little 
only, that it may be waterish, and 
not thick — ^that it may be soft; 
let me just try if the disease will 
now allow it to descend by the 
swallow." 

They did for him as he asked ; 
the food was fluid, not thick. 
They gave him and he ate. He 
was able to swallow, although he 
had been unable to eat. He did 
not eat much ; he ate a little ; he 
gave his children. He said, " Just 
give me some beer ; I am thirsty." 
They took beer and gave him. 
His wives had confidence in their 
hearts when they saw their husband 



1^ Namiy even I who have been so ill. 



fanda nkadAla; ba tokoza enAli- 
ziyweni aibo, lolcu 1)6 be se Ije 
Alezi be novalo uknti, " Umatari. 
ka, ku d^Ali nje ukiid/ila, isifo sikii- 
lul" Bii bn uokujabula enAlizi- 
yweni ; ka ba puinjaela emlonyeni, 
ba bliekaua kodwa ngiime/ilo. Wa 
bu ptiza utsbwalB,, wa kcela uguai, 

' Banta bami, ngi shiyele ni 

ke ngi beme." Ba m ahi- 
loku Boguai e be e nga sa ni 

Abaiazi bake ba bhekaoa, 
igala ukuboua umuutu e se 
nguai, loku idAlozi li be li m 
Vimbele iia kuguni, e nga sa m 
bemi- Abafazi be pika enAlizi- 
jweni zabo, ukiiti, " EUnjani 
adMozi e Be li m Yimbele na kuguai 

Ba be iiokwesaba, be ti, 
l^ifo ; a si lo itongo." 





boma uguai, -w& la]a ; u 
lale, bwa fika ubutongo, 
lola. XT ti pukati kwamasuku 
■wa fika umfo wabo, wa ti, " Mfo 
wetu, konje u tiie izinkomo ? u ya 
"ku zi Akiba kusasa na 1 " Wa 
vnina oleleyo, wa ti, " Ebc, ngi ya 
'ku i ALiba. lui wena, mfo wetn, 
u ti kufflina a ngi zc nga ku pata ; 
zi be zonke izinkomo, ngi zi Alaba 
nje, ngi ku pate ogezibongo zako ; 
a be u ikj^we, u Alar 



taking a mouthful of food ; they re- 
joiced in their hearts, for they had 
been fearful, saying, " la it then 
that the disease is gi'eat, since he 
does not eat ) " They rejoiced in 
their hearts ; they did not speak 
out their joy, but looked at each 
other only. He drank the beer, 
and asked for snuff, saying, " Give 
me some snuff too, my children ; 
let me just take a little." They 
gave him some, for he had left off 
taking sDufftoo. His wives loot- 
ed at cai^ other, and wondered to 
see the man now taking snuff ; for 
the Itongo had restrained him also 
from taking snuff. His wives had 
disputed in their hearts, saying, 
" What kiud of an Itongo is this 
that restraina Lim even from 
snuff 1 " They were afraid, think- 
ing it was disease and not an Ito- 
ngo which was affecting him. 

He took annff, and lay down ; 
and when he lay down, sleep 
cume. And in the middle of the 
night his bi-othcr caEa.e and said, 
" 8o then, my brother, have you 
pointed out the cattle ! will you 
kill them in the morning J " The 
sleeper assented, saying, " Yes, 
yes, I will kill one. Why do you, 
my brother, say to me I never call 
on you, whilst whenever I kill 
cattle I call on you by your laud- 
giving names ; for you were a 
brave, and stabbed in the con- 
flict »" 
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Wa ti, " Elic ; iigl Uhu iigii- 
kona, ngi fmia inyauiu. Mina 
pcln sc iign Gi, nga ku shiya tio- 
niim ; wa ba uoniuEi omkulii." 

Wa ti, " Elie, mfo wetu, wa ngi 
dhiya imwo uniiizi, wu iigi Bliiya 
nawo nje ke ; wena wa fa, u u 
kjedilo ini iankomo nat" 

Wa ti, " Kja, nga ngi nga zi 
kyeiUIo." 

A ti, " Po, wena kaljaba, u ti, 
mina ma n^ zi kqcde ini na t " 

A ti, " Kga, a ngi tsho tikuti, zi 
k^ede. Ngi ti, i koaa ngi tanila 
unia umitzi wako ii be mukulu," 

Wa papama. Wa ti iima a pa- 
pnme, V ezwa 'se sindile ; ubu- 
Altmgu o be bu eesikaleni, se bu 
pelile. Wa papama, wa vuka, wa 
Alala ; wa mu zamazisa umfazi, wa 
ti, "Mwabani, viika, u kanyise 
eziko." Wa vuka umfazi, wa vti- 
tela, "wa kcataz' ugiiai, wa bema, ; 
wa buza nmfazi, wa ti, " Kti njani 
nal" Wa ti, "An, ak' n tule ; 
ngi papama, umzimba wanii se u 
lula; kade ngi kulunia nomfo vre- 
tu ; ngi papama, se ngi sindile 
nje." Wa m bema iiguai ezimpu- 
mulweni zake, wa lala ubutongo. 
Xa pinda la iika futi lona lo 'nifo 
wabo, idAlozi Wa fika wa ti, 
" Am, se ngi ku Bindiailc. Inkomo 
zi Alabe kuaaaa." 



He i-c^ilieil, " Yes, yes, I axf it 
with roBHon, when I wiali for flesb. 
I indeed died, and left you with a 
village ;'" you ha*l a lat'ge village." 

He said, " Yes, yes, my brother, 
you left me with a village j bub 
when you left tne with it, and 
died, bad ytiu killed all the cattleF' 

He replied, " No, I had not 
killed them all." 

He said, "Well then, child of 
my father, do you tell me to de- 
stroy them all 1 " 

He i-cplied, " No, I do not tell 
you to destroy tJiem all. But I 
tell you to kill, that your viUage 
may be great." 

He awoke. When he awoke he 
felt that he was now well ; the 
pain which was in hta side being 
no longer there. He awoke, 
and sat up ; he jogged his wife, 
and said, " So-and-so, awake, 
and light a fire." Hia wife awoke 
and blew up the fire ; she poured 
snniF into her hand and took it, 
and asked him bow he was. He 
replied, " Oh I just be quiet ; on 
awaking my body was feeling 
light ; I have been speaking with 
my brother; on awaking I was 
quite welL" He took Bome anu^ 
and went to sleep. The Itongo of 
hia bi-other came again. He came 
saying, " See, I have now cured 
you. Kill the cattle in the mom- 



^^ Nga ktt ahiya. nornvzi, I left you with a village, that is, I died, 
leaving you to inicrit the propci'ty whicU 1 \MJBHc3aed, 
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Kwa sa kusnsa wa vuka, wa 
ngena osibayeni. Loko be kona 
abafo wabo abanye abancinyane, 
•W& ha. biza, ■wti, ngena eaibayeiii, 
nabo ba ngena abafo wabo eaiba- 
yeni, Wa ti, " Ngi ni biza nje, se 
ngi Modile. Umfo wetu u t' h se 
ngi pUisile." Wa ti, " Kuptila ni 
iukabL" Ba i kupula. Wa ti, 
" Kupula ni inyumbakaKi leyo." 
Ba zi kupula zumbili. Za fika 

mbi kwake enAla nesibaya, z' e- 
Wa bonga, wa ti ; — 



" Ehe, yid&la ni, nina bakwiti. 
s' cliAle, uma ku pile nezinga- 
ne, iraiztmba i be mnandi ! Ngi 
ti, ini wena ukuti u ng' umfo we- 
ta, u da u ti u nga fika kumina 
ngi lele, ngi ku pupe, ngi be se ngi 
za "kugula na ? Id/tlozi cli/tle eli 
fika tumuntu li kulume izindaba 
ezin/ila Indaba se ngi ya i kulu- 
ma, se ngi ya gula. Ezinjani 
iziukomo eziti zi tl7iliwa umninizo, 
zi be zi d/sliwa ngokugula nal 
Ngi ti Tiiiua, Peza, ngi yeke uku 
ngi gulisa. Ngi ti, Fika kumina 
ngi lele, u ngi tshele indaba, u ti, 
' Mfo ■wetu, ngi tanda ukuti.'— U 
ya fika tumina, n fika ngoku ngi 
bulala. Ku ya booakala uma wa 
be uni until o ishinga: u z" u be 
a. ngapanai em/ilabeni na ) 



In the niomiug he arose and 

went into llie cattle-pen. But he 
bad some younger brothers ; he 
called theia, and went into the 
[len, and his brothel's went in with 
hitn. He said, " 1 just call you, 
for I am now well. My bixither 
aaya he has now cured me." Then 
he told them to bring an ox. 
They brought it. He said, 
" Bring that barren cow." They 
brought them both. They both 
came to him to the upper pai't of 
the pen, and stood there. He 
prayed, saying : — 

■" Well then, eat, ye people of 
our house. Let a good Itongo bo 
with ua, that the very cluldi-en 
raiiy be well, and the people be in 
health I I ask, how is it that you, 
since you are my brother, come to 
me again and again iu my sleep, 
anil I dream of you, and am then 
aick ) That Itongo is good which 
comes to a man and tells him good 
news. I am always complain- 
ing that 1 am constantly ill. 
What cattle ai-e those which their 
owner devours, devouring them 
through being ill) 1 say. Cease ; 
leave ofi' making me HI. I say. 
Come to me when 1 am asleep, 
and tell me a matter, and say. My 
brother, I wish so-anJ-sa — You 
come to me, coming for the pur- 
pose of killing ma It b clear 
that you wei* a bad fellow when 
you were a man ; ore you still a 
bad fellow undei: ftio ^avaii\ "V 
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Nga ngi nga ti mina, ku y& 'kuti 
itongo luko li fiko kuAlo kuiuiua, 
li ngi tohele iziud&ba. lai wena, 
U ng' umfo wctu omkulu wokulu- 
ngisa umuz), ku nga veli indaba 
embi ugapaknti kworauzi, ngoba 
niinti ng" azi ukuti u ng' uiunika- 
sdwo I " 

U t«ta nazo ke, u ya bongo, o 
ti:— 

" Kozi izinkomo e ngi ku nika 
zona — nansi inkaLi eboin\ni, uansi 
iiiTiimbakazi cucokazi. Zi Alabe. 
Mina ngi ti, Indaba ngi tshole 
ka^e, Dgi vukc umdiuba waiai 
umnandi. Ngi ti, A ba pelele 
bouke abakwiti, ba butane lapa 
kuveoB, weua u taada in^aDia." 



A be Be ti ke, " Zi gwaz« nt" 
A u tate Timkonto omunye umfc 
wabo, a be ae i gwaza inyumbaka- 
si, i we pansi. A i gwazc inkabi : 
li bodAIe zombili ; a zi bulale, : 
fe. A ti, " Zi Alinze iii." Ba ; 
Alinze ke; a pele izikumba; ba 
dAle ke eaibayeni, Ainadoda e 
butene onke e zokcela inyama ; a 
■w esuee ngezito ; a dAle, 'esute, a 
bonge, a ti, " Si ya bonga, wena 
kaboni. Hi kuleliiela idAload eliAla 
TJma si boue pela, uma, bala, 
idAlozi eliguliaayo, ai ya 'nbona 
ukuti, bala, i lona l^liinga eli umfo 



used not to think tJbat year IloDgOi 
would come to me with kindness, 
and tell me good news. How is 
it that you come with evil, you, 
ray eldest brotlier, who ought to 
bring good to the vilk^e, that no 
evil might come to it, for I know 
that you are its owner ) " 

He aaya these words about the 
cattle, and returns thanks, say- 
ing : — 

"There are the cattle which I 
oiFer you — there ia a red ox, there 
ia a red and white l>arren cow, 
liill them. I say, Tell me a mat- 
ter kindly, that on awakuig my 
body may he free from pitiu. I 
say. Let all the Amatongo of the 
people of our house come here toge- 
ther to you, you who are fond of 
meat." 

And then he saym, " Stab tihem." 
One of his brothei-s takes an assa- 
gai, and stabs the barren cow ; it 
falls down. He stabs the ox J 
both bellow ; he killa them — they 
die. He toUa them to skin tbem. 
So they skin them ; tlie hides are 
taken ofT; they cat them in the 
cattle-pen. All the men asBemhle 
to ask for food ; they take it away 
joint by joint ; they eat and eio 
satisfied, and give thanks, saying, 
" We thank you, Son of 8o-and- 
BO. We pray that the Itongo may 
be propitious. When we see indeed 
that it ia an Itongo which makes 
you ill, we shall see that that Itongo 



AHATONCO. 



Si l)e si Dg" azi iima ioya- 
ma si za 'ku i d/tia nawe ngoku- 
gula kwoko okukulu kangaka. Si 
ya bona ukuti leli lahinga li ya kii 
bulala ; se ai y" etokoza ke ngoku- 
b& si ku bona u pilile." 
L Uguaise BIdunga. 



13 the wTotcIi which is your bro- 
ther. We Sid not know if we 
should eat meat with you through 
your very severe illoess. We now 
see it is the wretch which ifl kill- 
ing you ; and ao we now are glad 
because we see you are well." 



The Amatongo are fdt in the Shoulders. 



iHAHLOUBE omuutu o inyanga 
iadawo yokiizwo. Konke a, kiL 
zwayo ku vela kuleyo 'ndawo ya- 
maAloinbe. Amaftlombe indawo 
yamatongo kabantu aba izinyanga. 
TJmft uniHtitu o inyanga e bambe- 
Iwa oraunye u ya zonda ; ngoku m 
pata lapo ku uga li u m gwaza 
ngomkonto ; u y' ezwa maainyane 
QJeDgokuQgati ku kona isilonda. 
Nabanyo aba nge 'nyanga a ba 
vumi ukubanjelwa emaAlombe ; 
ngokuba ba ti ku kona oku ba 
Alupayo ngokubaujelwa. Futi 
-Qina umuntu 'emi emva kwenya- 
nga i ya in suaa masinyane ngo- 
kuti, " Siika, H ya ng' apula ; 
Alezi pezu kwan. 



Lapa ai ti, a li ko itongo kuyena 
emzimbeni, si kuluma ngokuba o 
be ku tshiwo, kii tiwa ku funwa 
amatongo, ee kw enziwe ; kepa 
nkufa ku ng* esuki ; si ti ke, ka 
natongo ; a li ko itongo kuyo. 



The Beositive part with a doctor is 
his HbouldcrB. Every thing ha 
feels is in the situation of hia 
shoulders, Tliat ia the place where 
black men feel the Amatongo, If 
a doctor is touched by another per- 
son he is in pain; if he touches him 
there it is as if he stabbed hi in 
with an ansagai ; he feela at once 
as though there was a sore place 
tliere. And othera who are not 
doctora do not allow another to 
take hold of them by the shoul- 
ders ; for they say it causes them 
pain to be laid hold of. And if a 
mau stands behind a doctor he 
makes him go away directly, say- 
ing, " Get away, you are hurting 
me ; it is aa if you sat upon me." 

"When we say there is not an 
Itongo in bis body, we say bo be- 
cause when that has been dona 
wliich it was said the Amatongo 
wished, the diecase remains ; there- 
fore we say, he has no Itongo; 
there is not an Itongo in him. 
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Layiwj the ItongOj or SpiriL 



Ku ya bizwa inyanga uma ku 
koiia iimuutu o gulayo, kepa o kar 
iazwa umuntu cmunyc Ku ti a 
nga ID pupa lowo 'muntu owa&yo, 
umzimba wako u nga lungi ; ku se 
c wa lauza lawo 'mapupo ngokuti, 
" Au, ngi ya Alupeka. Uina ku 
fika ubani ebusuku ngi lele, um- 
zimba wami a u lungi Ngi ko- 

Aliwo ukuba ngi nga ze ng' cnze 

• * it 
njam. 

Kepa uma ncmbala loko 'ku ni 

pupa kwake se ku m gulisa, ku 

bizwe inyanga e za 'ku m vimba. 

I ti, ^' Bheka ke ; a ko ti ngamAla 

u m pupayo, u tate lo 'muti, u u 

dAle ; u tate netshe noma isikuni, 

u si fele ngalawo 'mate e u m pupe 

e semlonyeni ngoku/danganisa a- 

mate na lo 'muti ; u wa fele esiku- 

niui, noma itshe ; u si jigijele nyo- 

vanc u nga bheki. Uma u bbeka 

a ya 'kubuya lawo 'majjupo." 

Nembala 'enze njala 



I loko ke ukwelatshwa kwepu- 
pa. Uma ku dAlula, amapupa e 
buya futi, inyanga y enze okunye, 
i li vimbe lelo 'pupa lalowo 'mu- 
ntu. Ku tatwe umuti o Alangani- 
swe neminye ngokwedukisa ukuba 
a nga be e sa m bona. A ye 'ku 



A DOCTOB is summoned when a 
man is ill, he being troubled b|r 
one man.^ He dreams porliapB 
of the dead man, and tiien has 
pain in his body ; in the morning 
he tells others his dream& He 
says, " O, I am troubled. When 
So-andnso comes to me by nighty 
my body is in pain. I cannot tell 
what to da" 

And if his dreaming makes him 
ill, they summon a doctor to come 
and close up the way against him. 
The doctor says to him, " Look ; 
when you dream of him, take this 
medicine and chew it ; then take 
a stone or a piece of firewood, and 
spit on it the spittle which is in 
your mouth when you dream of 
him, mixed with this medicine; 
spit it either on a piece of firewood 
or on a stone ; and throw it be- 
hind your back without looking. 
If you look the dreams will recur." 
And he does so. 

This is the way dreaming is 
treated. If the thing goes on, and 
the dreams come back again, the 
doctor adopts another plan of 
treatment, and closes the way 
against the man's dream. Several 
medicines are mixed together for 
the purpose of misleading the Ito- 
ngo, that he may see it no more. 
He goes to a distance to shut him 



20 That is, one of the Amatongo. 



m vimba kudc, nomn csidulini ; 
loko a ku peteyo a ku fake kona, 
n godlike ke, a nga be e aa bkeka, 
ngemuva. 

Ku njalo kiibantn abamnyama. 
Ku tiwa, " IdAIozi ell katazayo 
uma li gulisa abantu Dgoku li 
boDa, U ya vinjwa." Kakulu lezi 
'zinto zoku/tlupa uniuntu zi vela 
kwabesifazana aba felwe amadoda, 
ba iigoiiwe abafo wabo, kumbe 
abanye abaiitiu Kepa itougo lalo 
'mimtu o lileyo li ya landek, ujalo- 
ojalo iimfazi wake. Eu ti uma c 
86 e miti, uma li lika itongo lake, 
a be so a ya gula, si ze si pume 
Icso *siaa ; ku le ku velo nokuba li 
vinjwe ngaloko 'kwcnza kwalo. 

Uma li m Alujm e kwenyc in- 
doda c nga ngenwaaga ; uma lowo 
'ni&zi wa shiya abautwana baleyo 
'ndoda efileyo, efilcyo i ya m landa 
ngokuti kuye, "Abanta bami wa 
ba aliiya kubani Da ) U zokwenza 
ni lapa na { Biiyola kubniita bami. 
Unia u iiga vuini, ngi za 'ku ku 
bulala." Li viujwo masinyane 
kulowo 'luuzi ugokuAlupa lowo 

■ikzan^ 
ambe eluiyo nembala a ze a 
hofo kulowo 'mciido wake, a nga 
be e s' enda, a buyele ekaya, a ye 
"kolonda abantwaua, Ku tiwe wa 
buyiswa uyiao wabantwana. Ku 
njalo ke ukuvimba itongo izinya- 
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Umfencdla JIbanda. 



up there, jierhapa in an ant-heap ; 
what be baa in his hand he puts 
into the heap, and goes homo, and 
he never seea it again. 

Such ia the custom with black 
men. It is said, " A troublesome 
spirit which appears to a man and 
makes him ill, ia laid." These 
troubl«5ome things occur most 
commonly in women who have 
lost tbeir husbauds, and ai-e taken, 
to wife by hia brothers or by 
others. But the s]»iritof thedead 
husband follows the wife continu- 
ally. If she is pregnant, and the 
spirit of her husband cornea to her, 
and she is ill and miscanies ; tlie 
Itongo is at length laid because 
it has act«d thus. 

If it trouble her when she baa 
gone to another man without be- 
ing as yet married ; if she bos left 
her husband's children behind, the 
dead husband follows her and 
asks, " With wliom have you left 
my children J What are you go- 
ing to do here 1 Go back to my 
children. If you do not assent I 
will kill you." The apiiit is at 
on 00 laid in that village because it 
harasses the woman, 

Perliaps another spirit never 
leaves her until she i-etiu'iis to the 
village of her dead husliand ; she 
never marries again, but remains 
at homo and takes care of her 
childreiL It ia said the children's 
father brought her back again. 
This is how doctoifi lay a spirit. 
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AMAtONGO. 



The AmcUango reveal Medicines^ o&a, in dreams. 



Ngesinye isikati kubantu abapata 
imiti ba y' aAlukanisa imiti yabo 
neniiti a ba i boniswa aba nga se 
ko. Njengaloku TJndayeni u b' e 
kolise ukwazi imiti enjalo : ku 
tiwe kuye ebusuku, '^Hamba, u 
ye endaweni etile, u fike u mbe 
umuti otile ; lowo 'muti w elapa 
ukufa okutile." TJndayeni wa e 
nemiti kakulu enjalo a i boniswa 
abakubo e lele. Leyo 'miti wa 
y aAlukanisa, nemiti a y aziyo na 
leyo 'miti a i boniswayo. 



Futi a ku si ye yedwa kuloko. 
BaiiingL Ngi be ngi ke ngi bone 
nobaba futi, UnkomidAlilale ; lo- 
kupela u be inyanga enkulu yo- 
kwelapa izinkomo uma zi fa ; futi 
e inyanga neyemiti. Ngi be ngi 
hamba naye uma e bizwa umuntu, 
ku fa izinkomo zake lowo 'muntu. 
Ngi zwe e se ngi tshela lapa si 
mba imiti, u ti, " Yimba lo 'muti ; 
ngi u piwe ebusuku ; kwa tiwa, 
ngi ya 'ku u Manganisa nemiti 
etile." Nembala ke kwa ba njalo ; 



SoMETiXES men who have medi- 
cines distinguish between their 
own medicines, and those they 
have been shown by the dead. 
For instance, TJndayeni was fre- 
quently given the knowledge of 
such medicines : it used to be said 
to him in a dream, '' €k> to such a 
place, and when you get there dig 
up a certain medicine ; that medi- 
cine is the remedy for a certain 
disease." TJndayeni had very 
many such medicines, which he 
was shown by the spirits of his 
people whilst he slept. He made 
a distinction between the medi- 
cines he knew, and the medicines 
which were revealed to hina. 

And TJndayeni was not alone in 
this respect. There are many like 
him. I have seen my Either also, 
Cnkomidhlilale ;^^ for he was a 
great cattle doctor; and he also 
had many medicines for men. I 
used to go with him when he was 
called by any one whose cattle 
were ill. I heard him say as we 
were digging up medicines, " Dig 
up that ; I had that revealed to 
me in a dream ; I was told to mix 
it with certain other medicinea" 
And so it was continually ; there 



21 U-nkom^-irdhr-i-lcde, The - bullock - which - eats - and - lies - down. 
Implying that as h bullock in abundant pastures eats and lies down, 
so he shall have abundance of food and freedom from care^ — ^that he 
shall " dwell in a large pasture," 
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a ku [lelanga lobo 'knpupa imiti ; 
wa ze wa ba nemiti eminingi. 
Ngako loko izirkoiuo uma zi fa u 
be e kI ami, a e' elapc^ a zi ii^unii- 
sela ilanga li be liuye, a ti, " A zi 
nga wa puzi atnanzi; a ao puza 
iiiteleri ku bo ukupela." Nembala 
ku bekwa imbiza cukulu esibajcui, 
i giTwale imiti namaozi ; la])0 ama< 
nzi e se kcweliile, imltl i buyoli 
ngapausi, n. puzc czinyc ; ezinye z 
bEiujwo zi puziswe. Ka ti iigam^la 
c sd zi nika amanzi, ku lutwe loyo 
'niiti, ku yiwe omfuleni nayo, a 
i puzo nge- 



i izinkomo. 



If 

^^^m^TJ ke wa zi d/da izinkomo zaba- 
^^BBbi ngaloko 'kwelapa kwako. Wa 
dama wa ba inyanga. Uma za 
siada lezo 'zinkomo, u se u puma 
nenkomo [lakati kwazo. Uma e 
£ka, ku kona e se zi lele pattsi, a 
ti, "I uga fa le. Ngi ya 'kuba 
ng" tt/(lulekile." Nembala a zi vii- 
Sf a ngene pakati kwozo kusiAlwa 
f peto isi/ilan'ti, c mumaki ama- 
i vutule isi/ilanti pakati 
mo. Izinkomo z' etuke 
ulu zi bona ilangabi elisalteka- 
mbaya sonke a kje- 
; a ti, " Ku nga buyc ngi zwe, 
K tiwa i kona iukumo c sU« ya 
eza kumi ; ku 
^'kubang' aAlulekile." 



was no end of Ha dreaming of 
medicines, until he had a great 
many. Therefore he was useful 
to cattle M-hen they were ill ; he 
gave tJiem physic ; he ordered 
them for one day to drink no 
water, but only that into which 
he had put his medicines. And a 
large pot was put in the cattle-pen 
fiill of Dicdicines and water ; when 
tlie medicines had sunk to the 
bottom and the water was cleai", 
some drank ; othera were drench- 
ed. "When they were allowed to 
drink water, the mediciliea were 
taken to the river and put into the 
water, and the cattle drank lower 

He obtained many cattle from 
people for doctoring tlieir cattle. 
He became a celebrated doctor. If 
the cattle got well he hail one given 
him. If when ho came some were 
lying down, he aaid, " That one 
may die. [But if it die] I shall 
cure none of them." And ko he 
roused them up, going into the 
midst of them in the evening, 
carrying in hia liaud a torch, 
pouring fat on it, and IdndUng 
it when in the mjdat of the 
:iittle. The cattle wei-o much 
irightened when they saw the 
great flame, na he ran through the 
whole cattle-pen ; and he siid, " If 
1 hear that one of these cattle haa 
died, never como to me again ; I 
tihall not bo able U> do imything," 
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NgCBinyo iuilcftti ku koua umn- 
ntu o liaiuba ngascae kouunyo e 
ngii m boui ; kepa oimiiiyc o ng' a- 
u "Into ngayc lowo 'luuiitu, o um- 
ngaae wake, Kepa uma w' ezwa 
cbusuku ukuti, " Ubuiii lo u m e- 
nza umngnno wuko ujc. A u boni 
ini ukuba u ya 'ka ku biOala na 1 
IT ti ku ngaiii uma u ti u ti 1 " (e 
tsho induba,) nombakk lowo 'luuiitu 
n ya 'ku i kumbula ukuti, " Ilau. 
Nembala, uma ku njulo U))ani a 
nga ngi zonda ngendaba leyo." A 
k^e ukupum;! kuyo ngoku m 
kawaya. ICepii lelo 'pupa u ya 'ku 
li lauza, a ti, " Ngi ya raangala 
uma ngi bone Ubaui e ngi bulola 
ngendabfi etilc." U ae Iiambele 
kude nayo. Nonia lowo e ti, 
" Baui, manje wa liambela kude 
uamL lai nu 1 Si pambeae nga- 
ni ) " Kcpa lowo u ya 'ku m 
pendula iigezwi loku m dukisa 
ijgokuti, " 0, wona kabani, kanti 
u ti nga ba ku koaa iadaba e ngi 
pambeno nawo ngayo na ) Kqa„ 
A ku ko 'luto. Ngi libaaiswauku- 
timtiui, kupela," e tsho iziiibangco- 
bangca nje. 

UUPENOULA MbANDA. 



Sometimes there 
is acting with a secret iuteution of 
injuring another without his sus- 
pecting it, aud without his know- 
ing any thing about him, ho being 
liis friend. But if he heara ia a 
dream a voice saying to him, " So- 
aud-90 in preteuiting merely to be 
your friend. Do you not eeo that 
ho will kill you I What do you 
think ho means by aaying auch 
and such things I" (alluding to 
sometbing he has said), he remem- 
bers it aud excliiima, " Yes, surely. 
So-and-so may hato me on that 
accounL" And he begins to sepa- 
rate from him and to be on hii 
guard. And he t«11s the dream 
aud says, "I wonder that I have 
seen So-aud-ao killing me about 
such and sueh a matter." Aad liQ 
keeps at a distance from hink 
Aud if ho says to him, *' So-aod-BO) 
now you keep at a distance from 
me. What is it 1 What difference 
has arisen between ns 1 " the other 
puts him off by saying, " O, SoQ 
of So-and-so, can you think thcrq 
ia any thing which has made ma 
quarrel with you I No. There ifl. 
nothing. I am occupied witll' 
such and such concerns. That 
all," saying what is really mora 
, subt«r{iige. 
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TTn/IKIZA kokcuba, TTudAIobeka- 
rizwo, Unotshelwae^talicla, kwa 
ku ikgawe elikulu e naniaml/ila 
kakulu, e nomziniba ouikulu ; ku 
uujokijiiba seudodii e lukuni ; c 
Bukile a u dcdele uniAlaba. 

Kwa ti kwancoloBi lapa a e 
konza kouo, kwa fika Araitzulu o 
isliumi e haiuba e Lulola lapa c 
tiinyeiwe koDo. Kepa a nga yi 
ngomteto wenkosi ; a zenzclc pa- 
kad kwemizi lap' o nga tunyclwe 
kona, a pate kabi abaiitn, c d/ila 
'roagnlanokiidAIangokuti, "Loku 
si abanta bokomkulu, amapand/ile 
a ya 'kuboleka si ea vela DJe. 
Ubani wasemapandAleni o ya 'ka- 
ya kwomtulu, a ye 'ku hi manga- 
lela na ) Si ya 'kuzenzela nje, si 
dijo ngefusi letu." !Neiubala ko 




Unjikiza, the son of Ukeuba, 

Uiidhleliekaziiwa,'* UnotBhelwa- 
ezitsLcla,^* was a celebrated brave, 
of great strength, and huge body ; < 
all hia inusclea were prominent 1 
and hard ; and Iiis head woa higli 
above the ground,^* 

It happened among the AmE^ 
ncolosi with whom he was living, 
tiat there came the Amazulu 
going and killing wherever they 
were sent. Bat they did not act 
in accordance with the cliiers law, 
but acted after their own heart in 
villages to which they had not 
been sent, ti-eating the people cru- 
elly, eating their milk and other 
food, saying, " Since we are the 
people of the chief, the rustics will 
fly as Boon aa they Bee us. Who 
among them will lay a charge 
gainst us before the chief 1 We 
will do Just aa we like, and set 
ourselves our own Umit"** And 



** U-vdhlehe-ka-m-eiott, Ho-is-ears-wliieh-hear-not, or The-eara- 
which-hear-not-man. Implying a man. who refuses to listen to any 
counsel or cxplauatioD, but at once attempts to conclude a matter by 
fighting. 

" U-notakelwa-e-xi-tattela, When-he-lias-been-told-hctells-the-newB. 
That is, he pays no attention whatever to what is said to him, but at 
once gives hia own account of the matter, and insists upon his own 
opinion, — These two names are kibongo given to him on account of 
Lib character. 

•• That is, ho waa very tall, 

^ This is a proverbial saying. " You shall set for yourself your 
own limit at my village," — tl^t is, you shall do just as you like. 



'cnza MJido, a x' a fika kwownkiti 
uiuuzi. A fika kna 'bcaiGiznnu 
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iiztila ekud&letii, a kalisa abaiitwa- 
na e b' amuka ulciid/tlo, Dubceifn^ 
saiia ba knla be ti, " XTmft u kona 
UndAlebekiudzwa uga iii ng* eiizi 
njo. Yenza ni belu; u zo "ufiia." 



Nombaltt kwa ti ku 'eikati wa 
fika, w' ezwa umaiado wokukala e 
Beaaugweni. Wa tshayn ngewjsa 
lake elikulu, a ti, " U lambilo te 
TJnodAlolamazibuko. TJ za 'kwo- 
Buta ke namAla." 



iiKleod thej acted UiDa, uniil Uta 

carao to our village. Wiea they 
came, there were none then 
woinen ; there y/aa uot a sia^s 
inan there. They did na th^ 
liked with the food ; they i 
the children ciy by taking awaf 
what they were eating ; and th» 
women cried saying, " If Undhl&J 
bekazizwa were here, you woiil^ 
not do so. Go on then ; he wi^ 
be here presently." 

And indeed after a time kf 
came, and heard the noise oi 
ing whilst ho waa at the gateway. 
He smote the gi'ound with his 
huge club, sayiug, " Uuothlola-. 
mazibuto is hungry,*' It aLaH 
have its fill to-day." 



^^ W-notlUola-mazibulco. The name of hia club. It means, Hfr 
wlio-watches-the-forda, that is, to prevent an enemy crossing to do 
damage.-— There ia a terrible threat in Lis words, — It is common fof 
braves among the natives to give uamea to their clubs, spears, / 
Thus, one calls his assagai which he uses tor the purpose of getti 
food for his household U-sinLbela-fiaJila-bami, He-diga-up-for-my-chi 
dren. Another calls bis ImbvAuzi, Tbe-groan-causer, because 'when H^^ 
stabs men or cattle their groans are heard, Igvmigeide, the glutton^ 
is the name of a club, because when used in fighting, the opponenbg 
are destroyeil with aa mock rapidity as a glutton swallows his iooii 
UsUo-ai-lamhile, the name of an assagai, meaning the-himgryJeopan^ 
is ao called because its owner attacks the enemy like a hungry le(^iai^ 
[/-dhT-eimttihi, Tlie-eater-in-tbe-dark ; the name of a club, so called 
because it is used to destroy secretly and by stealth ; the t 
coming on his victims by night, or rushing on them fixim an ambush. 

This custom of naming their choice weapons ia met with amon^ 
other people in olden times. Thus Arthur commenced his care 
greatnesB by obtaining the miraculous sword Escalibore, which, c 

" Kerve steel, and yi-en, and al thing." 
(EUu'g Specimens. Vol. I., p. 243,J He gave names also to hia 
shield, swoitl, and spear. Thus : — " Over Im shoulders he threw 
his skidd called Priwen, on which a picture of holy Mary, mother c 
God, constantly recalled her to hia memory, Giirt with Caliburo, 
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'£zwa Anaazulii ; lokupcla a ya 
m Bzi ; kwa ti nya umsiiido, A 
puma ngokunyiba, e baleka, 'emii- 
k& Ewa ti kusa a e biiDJwa 
bwomunye umuzi ngokiiAlupa 
Icwawo ; a botahwa, a, yiswa emliii- 
meni, a ngeniBwu kona. "Wa ti 
UudAlabekaKizwa, " A ba tehiawe, 
ku ganlwe izinkuni." Ba ngcnn 
emhumeni, kwa fakwa izinkuni, 
kna baswa ttmlilo, kwa bebeze- 
Iwa ngamabiau, kwa ligeaiawa 
umuaL Ba futelana, ba fa bonke. 
Ku ze ku be nainAU nje a kvr azi- 

b kwazulu ukuba ba ya ngapi 



» 



The Amaziilu hoavd; for they 
know hiin ; the noise wae at once 
hnshed ; and they went out eteal- 
thily and fled away. In. the 
morning they were caught at an- 
otlier village because of tJie trouble 
they gave ; thoy wci'e boimd and 
carried to a den and confined in it. 
Undhlebekazizwa told the people 
to fetch firewood and burn theu. 
The people went into the cave and 
put down the firewood and lit a 
tii-e, aud fanned it with their 
ahieldrt, and drove the smoke into 
the cave. They woi'e unable to 
breathe, and nil died. And it is 
not knowu to this day by the 
Amaanlu what became of them.'^ 

It happened when tho land wna 
desolated by the Amazulu, the 
people fled into the forests with, 
their cattle. The Amazulu found 
oura. Wo fought with them, but 
our people were conquered ; and 
XJndhlebeknaiawa alone remain- 
ecL The Amazulu said, " To-day 
is to-day ! We shall see if you 
will conquer us. For for a long 
time you have plnguetl «a when 
we have gone to the outer dia- 
tricts." They stabbed him with 
their assagais in the forest. He 

escellunt Bword, and fahiicnted in the isle of Avalon, he gi-aced 
his riglit hand with the lance name^d Ron. This was a loog and broad 
fipoar, well oontfived for alaiighter." fid., p. GO, J — Roland had hiu 
tenible sword Durindala CId. Vol. II., p. 304.; Otuel, the Sara- 
CPU champion, had his swoi-d Cormuge. (Id., p. 317. J Charlemagne 
had his good sword Joyeuae. fid., p. SiG.J 

^ Tliat is, the matter was kept a seci-et, imd the Amazulu did 
not know what bad become of their soldiera. 



Kwa ti ko ekukcitokcni kwezwe 
li kcitwa Amazulu, kwa balekwa, 
kwa ngenwa ema/datini neziako- 
mo. A zi fumana zakwitu Ya 
Alabana, y' aAlulwa yakwiti ; kwa 
Bala yena TJnd^lcbekiizizwa. A ti 
Anuunilu, "Nam/da ku namiiAla ! 
8i ya 'ubona ukuba u za 'u a' aAlu- 
la nn. Loku kade u si Alupa, nxa 
si »\ike si haiabole cmapaitdAlcni." 
Ba m Alaba ngemikonto kulelo 
Wa bulala amashiuui ama- 
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bill. Wn ti, " Ngi buklu ni ko 
mnnjct. Be ngi zoiulAlolQle. Ngi 
la 'knlala pent kwabantu." Ba m 
gwMA intbiwo Bonko eorazimba. 
Kwa ba njengokumiln, kwomAla- 
nga iitiikotito emzimbeiu. Wa 
]icla ke. I leyo ke induba yuke. 

Isilo a be Bi bambisa kwei^ane 
nje e yedva eAlatini ; a hamlM e 
UsiXa, njengciigano, e giik^R, nga^ma- 
ilolo. Isilo si fike kuyc, si kwelc, 
a si tale iijciiguinpukane, B ei bti- 
lala 

U bo salxika. U be nge Hiiluto 
lo 'nmntu lu liiAlc e Alnngauc naye 
cndAlcleui, u be m biikla, a tatc 
loko 0, ku tuniJayo. Ba jabula 
abaningi ngokufa kwake, iigokuba 
wa c Aliipa kakulii ; kouka u be 
kw enKa ugeiiAluzuIa ; inyowc ya i 
Dgo ka Ikcala li be li nga tetwa 
cmziiii wakwiti e Be kona ; u be 11 
kyeda ngenduku. Li tetwe e nge 
ko ; e kona k^ Ku njolo ke. 



Netongo lake libi. Ka patwa 
na nam/ila nje eniiuni wakwiti. 
Uma ku kona o m patayo, u tuli- 
swtt masinyaue, kn tiwc, " Ka pa- 
twa lowo pakati kwoinuzi. A ngn 
u bubiaa," TJ patwa iigiimAla 
kw endwe ukud/ila ku]>ela. Ka 
patwa czindabeni. 

Umpencula Mbanda. 



killed twenty of them. He tl 
said, " Kill me now. I have n< 
spread out a mat for myself to 
on. 1 shall lie on 
stobbed him in every pai-t of his 
body. Their spears stack in him 
as thick as reeds in a morass. Ba 
he died. This is his history. 

He would lay hold of a leopard 
by himself in the foreet, as though 
it was a more child ; he wo<Ji] ga 
along crying like a child, crawhng 
on his knees. The leopard would 
leap on hini, and ho seize it as 
though it was a fly and kill it. 

He was much dreaded. Every 
one who had any thing pretty 
whom he met with in the way, ho 
would kill and take what ho liked. 
Many were glad at his death, for 
he gave much trouble, and did 
every thing in an arbitrary way; 
he had no patience. No mattoi 
was discussed in our village wbm 
he wsis there ; he would bring it 
to a conclusion with a stick. It 
was discussed when he was absent, 
but not when he was at home. 

And his Itongo is wicked. His 
name is never mentioned to this 
day in our village. If any one 
mentions htm, ho is at onoa 
silenced, and told not to meutim 
his name in the village, for ha 
might destroy It. He is monMoif 
od only when any cattle ara kill* 
He is not mentioned at ot 



. Samson hiis all the uharactciistic^j of the 
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A Doctor of MeditAne deceived Sy (Ac Jtorujo. 

A LITTLE wliile ago tliere v.ia a 
man anioug the Amakuza ; £e lived 
on the Iiithlaviiii near TjBigwili,the 
son of Umsengaiia. He was a doc- 
tor of me<liciue. Some years ago 
he left TJmaliaiile ; it is he on ac- 
couTit of whom TTnialiaule quar- 
relled with Umazwana and Ufaku, 
until tliey separated one from tha 
other. XTnialiaule drove him away, 
and they defended him, for he ia 
Umazwana'a father-in-law ; hia 
name ia Unjanyaia, So he came 
here among the Amaknza, and 
lived with UsigwilL 



Kaku ku ti ngam/da ku vela 
dIcuGv okiikiilu kwembo, se ku 
ngene kwasigwili, kwa auaa abantn 
ababilL Usigwili e nga ka hi na- 
kealo, wa fika ke "UnqanqaxA e pete 
Baniti; wa ti kiisigwili, "Sigwili, 
ligi za lapa njo kuwe, iigi letwa 
xfamgo ; li ti, a ngi zoku kw elapa." 
TJaigwili lowo isidukwaue lapa 
emakitzeui, kiibo inkosana kwam- 
banjwo, mukulu kutoi lo kwaba- 
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At the time when aevere epi- 
demic dysentery prevailed, and 
attacked the household of Usi- 
gwili, it canied off two people, 
Wliilat Usigwili was as yet free 
fi-om diaease, Uu^anjaza came to 
him with medicines, and said to 
him, " Usigwili, I come to you 
Iiccttnae the Itongo told me to 
come and ti-eat you." That Usi- 
gwili is a great man here among 
the Amaknza ; among his own 
people, the house of Umbanjwa," . 
hojsapetty chief, the elder brother 
of Utoi among the descendaiite of 
Umbanjwa. 



8 of old legends. It is difficult to conceive such a deaoriptioi 
is liere given to refer to a man of a generation jaat passed away, 
was the uncle of the narrator, 
^^^ w Unkbanjwa, the UnkulunVulu of that family. 
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Usigwili naye wa y azi indaba 
yotongo, wa kolwa; ka buzanga 
ukuti, " Ku ngani uma itongo li 
ze kuwe, n^n^uza, li nga tsheli 
mina ukuba ngi za 'ugula, ngi fa- 
nele ng' elatshwe masinyane uwe T 
Ka buza 'luto ngaleso 'sikati ngo- 
valo lokuba nenibala id/Jozi li k^- 
nisile ; loku impi naku se i ngene 
emzini wami ukufjek. 



Wa vumela pezulu ukuti, " Ye- 
bo, yelapa.*' Lokupela lo 'muntu 
u y' etembeka ngobunyanga bake. 
Wa ko^Iwa ukuba kumahaule u 
ka;otshwe ngokutakata : ngoku m 
pikela kwabo kwa fipaza iikukca- 
banga kwake ngaloko 'kutukwa 
kwake. Wa u puza ke umuti lo- 
wo. Wa ti, " Ngi ku puzise wo- 
na nje ; u ya 'upuma ngendAlela e 
ngapansi, a u z' ukubuya ngenga- 
pezulu ; u ya 'kuya ngengapansi." 
Kepa umuti wa pambana nokutsho 
kwake. Wa hamba ngend/tlela 
zombili nengapansi; wa kginisa 
kuzo zombili ; wa tsho ngapezulu 
na ngapansi; kwa k^/ina kwa ti 
nkgi loko 'kubamba kwawo. 

Se be twar ameAlo, ba ti, 
" Nganj'aza, lungisa ; umuntu wa 



Usigwili too knew what tbe 
Itongo had said,^^ and believed; 
and so did not ask, ^^How is it 
that the Itongo comes to you, 
Ungan^aza, without telling me 
that I am about to be ill, and it is 
proper that I at once put myself 
under your care % " He asked no 
question at the time because he 
was afraid that the Itongo had 
spoken the truth, and said, ^^ See, 
death has come like an army into 
my village." 

He assented at once, saying, 
" Yes, take me under your care." 
For the man is trusted much for 
his knowledge of disease. He 
forgot that he was driven from 
XJmahaule's tribe for sorcery : be- 
cause he had been defended by 
Umazwana and XJfaku, he had no 
thought of the bad name which 
he had had. So he drank the 
medicine. Ungang'aza said, "I 
give you this medicine ; it will act 
as an aperient, not as an emetia" 
But the medicine did not act in 
accordance with his word. It 
acted both as a purge and an eme- 
tic in an excessive degree. 

The people now began to stare, 
and said, " Ung'ang'aza, correct the 
effects of your medicine; is the 
man dead whilst you are looking 



^^ He knew because he too had dreamed a dream similar to that 
of Un^^ang'aza. 
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Kopa u Be koAliwe uokii 
u buyisa umuti wake, ii a' itAIule- 
ka ; \i ee putiizela ; ka sa ki^ondi a. 
kw enzayo. ITiuiiti lowo ae u uku- 
Ci; u He u futia ukutabata isldu- 



Sb ku mangtilwo ngaloko 'kwe- 
nza kukauijuu^uzo, Nam/ila leso 
'aituko sokuti u umtakati si ya 
kiila kulw bonke, ukuti, " Nem- 
bala, ubaoi o iiga ti ku ugit giilwa 
e nga bjziwe, a ziLize iia ? Umta- 
ika^ iiupelu." 



ia ujalo kc. A kw itzlwa 
a 'iizala 'iikonyaua iii ua, 

UUPENUULA MbaNDA- 



atliirul"" But ho was HOW un- 
able to regulate the actioa of hia 
mediuiue ; lie ■wu.a quite beaten ; 
and acted without reaaou, no 
longer knowing what to do. The 
medicino became poison, and now 
wished to take away the dead 

People began to wonder at what 
\Ji3q&Dqaita had done. And now 
the word which pronounced him a 
sorcerer ia hetird every wfiore, and 
people say, " Who over went to a 
man who waa not ill, without 
being called by him, of hia own 
accord to ti'eat him for disease! 
lie is indeed aaorcei'cr." 

Thus the matter stands at pre- 
sent. We do not know what the 
i-eault will bc.^^ 



How tita Amaton'jo ( 



worskijipeii. 



ItONco kahulu li vania ukuziho- 
iiakalisa kwalo U ngena ngomuntn, 
li m bambe enJaweui etile yomzi- 
mba, a be se u ya gula. Kepa ku 
tiwe^ " £ani, u njeuje, u nani na V 



The Itongo for the moat part 
when it reveals itself enters a vil- 
lage through some individual living 
there, and seizes on some part of 
Ids body, and so he is ill. And 
hia friends aak him, " So-aud-ao, 
since you are in such a state, wliat 
is the matter with you 1 " He 



^^ " Umuntu wa fa na 1 " — We cannot render this litei-ally. The 
eaying casta the responsibility of death, if it takes place, on TJnja- 

tiqftZA. 

•5 Me<licuie is here personified. The medicine is now Death ; 
and is working for the puipcrae of getting a corpse. 

*■' Lit,, It is not yet known what calf the cow will bring foi-th. 
A proverbial saying.— This account was given to me in 1865, Usi- 
gwili died. And Unjanjaza died soon aftei", probabVj \rtixo.teVj 
murdored. 
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A ti, " 0, nam/ila njo a ngi tokozi, 
ngi vuka iinuiiuliii wami u shife- 
ne ; ku zoude kakulu kuleyo 'iitla- 
wo." A bonnkalo novas, o zik^intsa 
ukuti, " K^a, lo 'iiiuutu, noma c 
silcjiiUHit, u ju fu j si yii m iMtna." 



Kepa ngoku nga peli masinyane 
loko 'kiifa, ku ze ku yiwe enya- 
ngeiii yokubula. I fike inytuiga, 
i ku tsho luko a giilu iko. Kanli 
naye lowo 'muiitu o guliiyo ka 
tehongo 'luto ngaloko 'kiifii ; ngo- 
kuba ku vama ukuba labo 'buntu, 
noma be pupile, kwa sa uniziniba 
ubu/iluiigii, a ba tanili ukuveza 
iiidaba boua; ngokuW kubaiitu 
abaiuDyama ukuAlaba iziukomo 
kw aude kukulu, kwa tiwa zi bi- 
zwa idUozi ; kepa kii buye tu tiwe 
kwomunye, " Hai ! ioku ku a' 
ni' iikii/datsbwa, iJAIuzi eli ti 



reiilies, " 0, to-day I am not 
happy, having woke with my body 
well in one part and unwell iu 

itherj'* it ia very paioful in 
this place." And it is clear that 

is ill, though lie makes the beet 
of it, and tht^y nay, " No, the man, 
though lio make!) the best of it, is 
ill ; we see that he is not welL" 

And because the disease does 
not cease at once they at length go 
to the dinner. The diviner comes 
and telLi them the cause of the ill- 
ness. But the ajck man himself had 
said nothing about his illness ; far 
it is generally tlie case that auch 
people, although they have dream- 
ed and in the moiiiing awoke in 
pail), do not like to talk about it 
themselves ; for among black men 
slaughteHng cattle has become 
much more common than formerly, 
on the ground that the Idhlozi has 
dcmauded themj but they loake 
reply to one who says 
" No ! since a bullock has just 
been slaughtered, what does 
the Itongo say )'^ O, people are 

3* " Umzimba wami u ahiyene," — Lit., My body has left itself — 
is affected diiferently iu different parts. " Amosimn a ya shiyana," 
The fields are not all ripe at the same time. " Ohani ba shiyene," 
Those men have gone une farther than the other. 

^^ " Idftlozi eli ti ni na 1 " — This Zulu idiom, which places the re- 
lative in the inteiTogative sentence, implies what cannot be expressed 
in a translation, that the person who aaka the question does not believe 
that the Idlilozi has said any thing.- — Id/dozi li ti ni na? is a simple 
enquiry for infoi-matiou. — Again, a person may say, Abantu a ba ka 
pelele, The people have not yet all aiTJved. If a man replies, O pi 
na o nge ko 1 Who is absent ! it is understood at once that he sees 
that ail are present j and the pei-aou who assei'ted that they were not 
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Mi 1 0, abiintii sc be tauilii inya- 
ma nje, umuntu a ti, ' Ngi piipe 
iilAlozi,' kanti w enzela ukuze a 
d/ile inyania." Kejia loko ku nga 
tdhiwo olmla, ku tshiwo ngase-sa 
K.a ngaloko kc abantn be nga sa 
taho ukuti, "Ngi gnla nje, ngi 
piip6 itlAIozi." Se iw yeka, iigo 
kuti, " O, lo zi kona iziiiyanga ezi 
ya 'kutsho na loko e ngi ku boiii- 
leyo." Noma e buzwa ku tiwa, 
" Ku bouaiiga 'luto ekulaleui 
kwako nal" KeiMV a landule. 
Kanti w' a/JiUeka uknti itongo li 
biza iiikomo, a ti, a ku nga puiui 
emlonyeni 'wuke loko. A ku pu- 
me euyangeni. 



1.^ 



rgoknba itongo a li bambi urn- 
ninimuzi yedwa ; li baniba uabantu 
nje bomuzi. Kejja iimuutu nje, e 
nge ai ye umninirauzi, ka naraa- 
nd/Ja okuti, " Ku tiwa abapansi, 
• A ku /ilatsliwe.' " Uniuiniimizi 
yedwa o nga yi 'kuviima, uma ku 
bonjwe yena ngesifo, ukuti a ku 
yiwe enyangeiii ; u ya 'kuti yena, 
noma ku patwa inyanga, a landule, 
a ti, " Ai ! Ngi Bwile, Hlaba ni 
inkomo ctilc ; ngi za 'ululama," 
Tgokuba yena iziukomo ezake no- 

d owiikc ; kubantwana bake a 



now veiy fond of meat, aud a man 
Kays he has di-eauied of the Idtilo- 
ei, and furwotli he Bays bo because 
be woiikl eat uient." But this in 
not said openly, but secretly. 
Therefore a mau no longer says, 
" I aia ill, I have dreamed of the 
Idhlozi." They have left off say- 
" O, since 

what I have seen," [why should I 
sn-y any thing !] And even though 
they a^k him, " Have you not seen 
aomethiug in your sleep 1 " he 
denies, For he ia unable to say 
that the Itongo demands a bul- 
lock, determining not to mention 
such a thing j but to let the diviner 
mention it 

For the Itongo does not ehooae 
the head of a village only, but 
also common people. But a mere 
man who is not the head of 
a village in not able to say, " The 
Amatongo command a bullock to 
be slaughtered." It is tlie head of 
the village alone who, if he ia 
seized by disease, will not allow 
them to go to the diviner; if a 
diviner is mentioned, he will re- 
ftiae, saying, " No ! I have heai-d. 
Kill such and such a bullock, and 
I shall get well." For the cattle 
and the village are hin ; there arc 
none among his children who can 



B there looks again, and sayn, Nembala, So they are. If he says, 
' la ) or Aba pi na ) the other meutiona the person or persons 
* yet come. 
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ba DamiLiid/tlii okuziguliiKu iigrikuti 
ti ku /ilntsliwc iukomo ctile i 
komeni Eitcnyiae, ugokuti i biswe 
itoiigo. Ai i iiowesilaiaHft ku no- 
raaudAla j noma e bonisiwe, ka yi 
'kHtaho ; noma c se gala kukiilii, 
ka yi 'kutalio 'luto ugenkumo ; kii- 
jwla u gabe ageuyauga yodwiL 



Ku ti ke omii ue ku yiwe eiiya- 
ngeni, inyanga i feu tslio konke 
Joko a ku Itonayo lowo 'muittu. 
TJina se ku buyiwc, ba m tctiao 
lawo 'miintu ngokuti, " Ku iigani 
ukuba loku uku£i wa ku bona, si 
ku buza kangaka, u nga zo wa si 
tshela ual Wti w esaba iii? 
Kw' enza wena ini, lo kw' euaa 
abapaoai iije na J " A ti, " Nga 
ngi ti, 'Tizwa ni ngenyauga,' " A 
ku vume loko 'kutslio kweoyauga, 
a ti, " O, ch ; i taho konke e aga 
ku bonayo." 

I /Jatahwe ke inkomo, Ku 
tiwe lajm i nga ka Alataliwa, a pu- 
me umniuimuzl, a ngezte eaibayeui 
e pete ini]jei30. Uma ku inkomo 
e isidanda, a i pulule ngcmpopo 
njalo eniAIana, ati, "Yeti,nina'bar 
sekntini," {lelo'!iwiloinitiyeti,iewi 
Icli loknti abantu a ba lalele loko 
oku za 'utsliiwo ngalcso 'sikulcko 
(! ku kulukwa ngaso ematougwcui; 



1 tjike ujion tlioniBelves Lo say, " Lei 
such and Bucb a bullock among 
tlie cattle of uiy Cither be killed, 
for the Itongo has demanded it." 
Ko i neither caa a woman ; even 
tJiough the Itongo has made it 
most ovid<:nt to her, she will uot 
say any thing about it ; evea 
though ahe is very ill, she will not 
Bay any thing about a bullock; 
sLe tnista only to the diviuer. 

When they have gone to tho 
diviner, he will tell them every 
thing which the okan has seen. 
When they come back again, they 
scold the man, saying, . " Why, 
when you know the disease, 
and we asked you so much, did 
you not tell us 1 What were you 
afraid of! Did you make younwlf 
"was it not tho Amatongo 
only ) " Ho replies, " I said, 
Hear the diviner,' " And ho as- 
sents to what the diviner haa said, 
saying, " Yes, yes ; he saya all that 

And so the bullock is killed. 
Before it is killed, the head of the 
vilLige goes into the cattJo-pen, 
carrying incense in hia hand. If 
the bullock is tame, he gently rub» 
it again and again with iuceuso on 
the back, and says, " All hail. 
Spirits of our tribe " (the word 

ATI hail" tells all the people to 
listen to what is about to be siud 
in the prayer which ia made to the 
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nraabala ke ku tnlc, ku ti nja 
ekaya, kit Dgn bi ko iimsindo wo- 
kukuluma ; ku kulunie yena lowo 
'muntii yedwa ; abintvi be Iiilele, e 
kiiluroa Dfiuiatl/ilozi, e ti,) " KnAle 
ini, ftbantu be njengani tijc, ukuba 
oi zioge ui ti Inpa nga ni kc!ela 
iikiiiiAla ; kepa. ni zinge iii fika 
Ugokufn iigcnkati zonke na 1 Ku- 
Ale loku na ? Ai ! A ni boni ke 
uam/ila ui Alazekile, ui nukiwo 
iiiyangal Loku ku fancic ukuba 
uina oi biza iikud.^la, a agi yi 'ku- 
cf aba. Nako ke ukud/ila kwenu, 
13!zana ni uoiifce nina "bakwiti. 
A ngi zi 'kutsho ukiiti, ' Baui, na- 
jik' ukudAla. kwako,' ngokuba ni 
nonioua. Kodwa wena, 'bani, o 
gulisa !o 'ranntu, niema bonke, ni 
ze 'kiul/da loku 'kiidAla. Uma ku 
uwena ngi za 'ubona pela ugtilo 
'muntu e ku tiwa u patwe uwe. 
A ng' azi ke loko e u ku bizayo. 
Se ngi ku nikile. Ka siude lo 
'mnntu. Ni Alaugane nouke, nina 
'basekiitini, e na ti na ti " (e taho 
e ba weza ngamazibuko e bala 
nbokjawc babo uma be sa hamba). 



b 



Ainatong(i; and truly tliey are 
silent — not a sound ia heafd, nor 
the least talking ; the chief man 
only apeaks, and the people liaten 
whilst he ia speaking to the Ama- 
tongo, saying) « la it proper that 
people like you should habitually, 
instead of asking for food iu a. 
proj)er manner, — should habitually 
conne to us at all times in the fonii 
of sickness? Is that proper I 
No ! Do you not then see that 
you arc disgraced this day, having 
been smelt out by the diviner I 
For it ia proper if you demand 
food, that I should not refiiae it. 
There then ia your food. All ye 
apii'its of our tribe, summon one 
another. I am not going to say, 
' So-and-so, theie is thy food,' for 
you are jealous.^" But thou, 80- 
and-ao, who art making tliia man 
ill, call all the spirits; come all 
of you to eat this food. If it ia 
yoa 1 shall then see by the 
I'ecoveiy of this man whoni, it ia 
said, you have made ill. I now 
no longer know what you can de- 
mand, I have already given you 
what you ask. Let the man get 
well. Come togetlierall of you of 
such-and-such a people, wliich did 
so-and-so and so-and-so " (that is, 
he lauds them by recounting the 
mighty actions which they did 
whilst living). He is very eameat, 



'0 So other heathens i-epi-esent their gods as jealous. The Iliiid 
t n history of the results of the jealousy of Wa goAAca^ea. 
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A tiiltuti-le iignkuti, " So up ya 
mntignla nave, 'bani, o te wa ti, u 
se H Eingc u fikiutt kwcsela; Inpau 
m linnilMi kwa kii nge njalo ; wa n 
kw cilia knnke oViala. A ku pel*- 
ukii ngi uyeiiyok. Haniba ni 
obniii, tip ni bonuj loko e ni ku 
I'iutyo a ngi yi 'kuii^ba nako ; 
ngokuba nga ku piwa ini kouke — 
izinkomo nabitntwaiia &iinui.1x'Ic. 
N^uiluknzi sikiti ni si bize, ni to 
'ktuUila ; nengnnc eya Ciy", n'tzo 
'ktid/ila ; si jabule." 



Nako kc iilnilMinga kwabaufcn, 
be boiiga idAIozi ; i Alatsliwc ice. 

Ba ba /ilangaiiisa ngoku ba l>iza, 
ngokuba abanye a ha aa l>' nzi 
amugama ato ; kejui bona aba iiga- 
pansi ba ya b' azi lioiike, ba aa ba 
siza, a ba ba yeki ; kepa ngalokti 
aba Dgaiwiuln ba ti, " Woza ni 
noukc, ni zokud/tla." Ngotuba 
kuk^ala kwa ku bizwa almntu 
ab' aziwayo ; kepa ngaloko 'kwe- 
Bza kwa bangw& ukufa, kwa ba 
kukulu ; ku yiwe enyangeui ukuti, 



tttyliig, " I now greatly wonder 1 
that you too. So-and-so, who used 
to do such-and-such mighty things, 
now continually come as a thi( 
whilst you were still living it n 
not BO ; you used to do ereiy 
thing apeidy. Let this coming it 
nie stealthily be at aa end. Q) 
opeuly, that I may see you, t 
that which you ask for I will a 
refuse ; for you gave it all to ni 
— the cattle, the chiUlren, and tJ 
com. A^ thou, old woman^' 
our tribe, wo call you to come ai 
eat ; and the infant which is des 
let it come and eat ; that wstnag 
rejmce." 

Such, then, is the worship i 
which thpy woiahip the ItongO" 
and so the bidlock is killed. ■ 

They unite all the Amatongo il 
one invitation, for some of then 
they no longer know by namei 
hut the dead know alt of Un 
living, and continually help then 
and do not forsake them ; and oi 
that account the living atg 
" Come, all of you, and eat" Eo 
at first those who were know] 
wei-e called by name ; but by doiq 
BO they Buninioned disease, and I 
was veiy great ; and they went t 
the diviner, saying, " Hau ! wha 

'f The old woman and the infant are mentioned in conclusioi 
because he wlBhea to include all The old woman and the iniiint ax 
uot rcgai-ded in the atlairs of the village, but when they have becom 
membera of the spirit-world they ai'e important and must bo ppq 
pitiated. The Itongo of an old woman is supposed to be uialicioii 
and spiteful ; that of the infant is pure and beneficent. The divina 
is supposed to divine by the Amatongo of infants. 
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"Hau I ini pela, lokii si Alabe lu- 
kulu^^ lungakalwetuinkabl, Hinga 
toli isikala sokupefiuuula nil ) Se 
ku inil" Kepa inyanga i tsho, 
umuntu o nga patwanga aba nga 
m aziyo, isalukazi noma ingane ; 
labo ftba solayo. Kwa vula ke 
ukungaketi ; ac ku /danganiswa 



^bopke. 



Niiko ke ufciilionga kwaliantu, 
be boiign ulAlozi; i /iltttsliwe ke. 
Kn ti lima a i gwaze omunye, i 
kale i ti bo, a ho e so pinda uku- 
bouga, e ti, " Kala, nkonio yakwe- 
tu, ngokuba kwa ti, kwa ti," c ba- 
lisa amat^ngn akubo. I we. 

^^Hbi ti arae. i /iliu&lwe, i botoho- 

^^^fftt ku be Be ku tatwu uiuAlwe- 

jUwe kandnyDino nndengezi DelaMe 

tomlilo iieiDpepo, se ku yiwa eu- 

dAlioi Ujia ku gulwayo kona; 

noma end/tlioi eiikulu, lapa ku ti- 

wa amatongo a Alala kona ; ngo- 

^^^ba iwla ku iijalo, ku tiwa itougo 

^^LAlaU end/ilini enkulu. Kii 



is the metining then of this, that 
we Lave killed so great an ox of 
our tribe, and yet cannot get any 
brcatliing time 1 What ia tha 
meaning of this ) " And the divi- 
ner tells them, there is a man whom 
they have not worshijiped, whom 
they do not know, an old woman 
oi' an infant; it ia they who find 
jault. And thus arose the custom 
of making no diittinction ; and all 
are now invited together. 

Such then is the manner in 
which people worship the Ama- 
tongo ; and then the bullock is 
killed. And if when another ap- 
]iointod for the purpose stabs it, 
the bullock crios,'" the head of the 
village again worships, Baying, 
" Cry, bullock of our peojlle," and 
he then recounts tiie valoixnifl 
deeds of the dead, raoutioning the 
names of the Amatongo of their 
tiibo. The bullook drops. 

Whon it is ttkiuued, it is laid 
open and a small piece of the caul 
is taken and a sherd, and a live 
coal, and incense, and they go 
with it into the bouse of the sick 
man ; or into the chief house of 
the village where it is said the 
Amatongo dwell ; for it ia said 
that the Itongo lives in the great 
house. And tlie smoke arises in 



s* Tliat is, uluto, something. 

If the bullock ci'ies it is coneidcTcd a good omen, and the n 



^^^lUCI 



ixpected to get well. But if it makes n 
Tltice ia accept*'d and expect death. 



e they doubt whether 
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tunyiswe ke, ku be se ku nuka 
ulwasu endAlini. 

Inyongo i se i telwa ulowo *inu- 
ntu o gulayo. U ya i tela, u ja 
teta. (A Dgi tsho ukutukutela; 
ukuteta ngesinye isikati ku tshiwo 
ukubonga.) Ku telwe ke abantu 
bonke balo 'muzi j abanye ba i tela 
ezinyaweni, abanye ba i tele eka- 
nda, abanye ba i puze. 

Ku njalo ke indaba yamadMozi. 
Ku ti umswani u falakaAlwe ezin- 
dAlini zonke, ukuze ba d/ile. Ku 
be se ku ukupela ke. Se ku dAli- 
wa inyama. 

Se ku bhekwa ukusinda kulo 
'muutu. Uma e nga sindi, ku ya 
'kuAlatshwa enye, a ze a zi k^ede 
lowo 'muntu. Kanti u nesinye 
isifo. Kepa noma kn njalo, ku 
kona isiminya esi tolwayo ema- 
d/dozini ; ngokuba abamnyama ba 
k^^inisile ukuti, a kona, a ya ba 
siza. Ngokuba ukutsho kwabo 
ukuti a ya ba siza, a ba tsho nga- 
mazwi ezinyanga zabo a ba bulayo 
kuzo ; ba tsho a ba ku bona. No- 
ma be lele ku fike umuntu owa 
fayo, a kulume nomuntu, a ti, 
"Bani, kulo 'muzi kuAle ku be 
ukuti nokuti," e tsho indaba e za 



the house^ and there is the odour 
of the burnt cauL 

Then the sick man pours the 
gall on his body. He poors it on 
himself and talks. (I do not 
mean he is angry, for sometimes 
ukuteta means to return thanks.) 
And all the people of the village 
have the gall poured on them; 
some pour it on their feet, some 
on their heads, others drink it. 

Such then is the account of the 
Amatongo. The contents of the 
bullock's stomach are sprinkled in 
all the houses, that the Amatongo 
may eat. And that is the end of 
it ; and then the flesh is eaten. 

Afber that they look for the 
recovery of the man. If he does 
not get well, another bullock will 
be killed, until he kills all he has. 
And forsooth he has some other dis- 
ease not occasioned by the Ama- 
tongo. But notwithstanding, 
sometimes what is said about the 
Amadhlozi turns out to be true ; 
for black men steadily affirm that 
the Amatongo exist and help them. 
For when they say that the Ama- 
tongo help them, they do not say 
so from what diviners have said, 
but from what they have them- 
selves seen. For instance, when 
they are asleep, a dead man 
appears, and talks with one of 
them, and says, " So-and-so, it 
is well that such and such be 
done in this village," telling him 



'nvela. Njengaloku kii be kii tiwa 
kwabamnyama, " A ku gfiywe 
uifiLwala obakulu ; " nembalu bu 
gaywe, tu tiwe, " Ku tslio idAlozi, 
li ti, ' N^ za 'ku iii pa amabele.' " 
TJma Be bo *a zuzile ngalci 'nyuka, 
lia ya 'ku wa bonga ; futi ekufie- 
leni kwoiiynka ba wa bouge lawo 
'mabele e kwa tiw» b' eza 'kii wa 
pivrn. I loko ke okii ha. fipazayo, 
vbiiti, " Kanti ba ya kuJiima nati, 
id kw enze loko, si pile na I Ba 
bize inkomo etile iigouiuiilu o gu- 
lft}-o, a pile na i " 




I 



sometUingthatwillhftppen. FoririT 
stance, black men used to be c 
maiiUed to make a great deal ol J 
beer; and so they made it, and i 
said, " The Idhlozi says, ' I will J 
give you corn.' " If thoy obtain 
it that year they bless the Ama- 
toiigo ; and at the end of the yeai^' 
they return thanks for the corn, 
which they were promised. It is 
this which bUnds them, and they 
say, " But do they not speak with 
us, and wo do what they tell ns to 
do and obtain health 1 Do they 
not demand a certain bullock of a 
man, and he gives it and geta 
wein" 



Tim mode of alauyMerhig a Bulloch. 



IiAFO ku Alatshiwe, umuinlnkomo 
u misa numntu ukiize a bheke, 
kona inkomo yakc i nga yi 'kwe- 
nakala; ku ho i lowo o kipa isito, 
a ei shiyele ukiize a k^edele emuva 
isikcobi a si kip^, a fake kweyake 
iubiza. Ku ti kwabakjpa izito, u 
lowo njalo o kipa isito a si skiyele 
nkoze ugemva a zi kipele izikcubi, 
K zi fake embizeni. Labo abaki- 
payo izito ku yii bizwa kakulu 
kubo inyaina aba seziko ; ba ya 



Whks an ox is slaughtered, the 
owner of it appoints some one to 
watch lest it should be spoilt ; and 
each one who cuts off a leg 
leaves a portion of it behind, that 
he may aftcrwanis take the piece 
of Heah thus left, and put it in liis 
own pot, For among those who 
separate the legs from the car^ 
case, each one leaves portionE a 
attached to the carcase, that 
may afterwards cut them off and 
put them in his own pot. Those 
who are sitting round the 6re ask 
for meat of those especially who 
cut off the legs ; as they cut them 



"> That is, at the end of harvest. 
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kipa, ba ya poiuta njalo izikcubana, 
ba ya dAla, ba ya kala, be kala 
nemitania enilonyeni, be ti, '^Sa 
tsha." U lowo njalo u pete um- 
konto wake, \\ dAlela pezula, i ze i 
botshoswe ngapakati. 

Loku kunjalonjalo kwo/ilinzayo, 
u lowo u pete imbiza yake, ukuze 
a ke ububende. Ku ti nma i tiwe 
kgeke, ku vele ububende, ku be se 
ku suka umuntu a be munye, o za 
'ukelela edmbizeni zonke, a zing' e 
ka ngendebe, e tela kuleyo na ku- 
leyo, be zinge be dedelana, zi ze zi 
gcwale izimbiza. Ku ti ku be 
kona amagugu okuAlinza ; a buye 
imbiza yake i gcwele, inyama e i 
Alome na ngeziuti e nga ngenanga 
embizeni. A fike endMini yake, 
abantwana bake ba i d/Je, i ba 
dake njengixloko kungati ku Alabe 
yena. 



I tutwe ke, i siwe endAlini, i 
bekelelwe emsamo *ndawo nye ; i 
nga pekwa ngalelo *langa ; ku 
dAliwe ububende ngalelo *langa; 
ku ti ku sa i be i Mallei wa, se i za 
'upekwa; ku kitshwa nemilenze, 
nemi/Jubulo noma insonyama ; ku 



off tbey throw continually small 
pieces of flesh to them, and they 
shout even with their mouths full, 
" We are burnt. "*^ And each one 
has his assagai and eats standing, 
until the bullock is opened. 

And each one that skins ihe 
bullock has his own pot, that he 
may pour the blood into it. When 
t^e carcase is completely opoied, 
one arises to dip out the blood 
into all the pots ; he dips it out 
with a cup and pours it into each 
vessel, the people giving way for 
each other until all the pots are 
full The person who skins the 
bullock has the power of purloin- 
ing ; and he goes home with his 
pot full ; and meat too stuck on 
rods which is not put into the 
pots. He enters his house, and 
his children eat, and it more than 
suffices them, just as though he 
had himself killed an ox of his 
own. 

The meat is carried into the 
house and placed at the upper end 
in one place ; it is not cooked on 
the day it is killed, but the 
blood is eaten ; on the follow- 
ing morning it is cut up when it is 
going to be cooked ; they separate 
the legs and the ribs,*^ and the 



^^ We a/re scorcJied or hv/nU, — Meaning by this they are standing 
before a fire with nothing between them and the flame. They wish 
for meat to put on the fire. 

*^ The umthluhtdo is that portion of the ribs which is left after 
cutting away the breast or brisket, and includes the flesh down to the 
hip. The flesh of the flank which forms a part^ of the tmUlUulmh is 
called itebe. 
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AlinAliBwa ab' elama' nayo. Ngo- 
kiiba ku iijalo kubantu abaninya^ 
ma: omkulu w etulelwa insonya- 
ma; o ngapansi a Alin/iliewe ura- 
Mubulo, noma omkoi 
1 nikwe iailuiia. 



^R«i' 



jKu ti uma i viitwe, lokupelii i 
]ga li kqa.\a. uku- 
peiiduta, loku ku njalonjalo ku 
kandone kulowo 'muzi abirntu be- 
yoiike yaleso 'sizwe abaseduze, 
'amanye amaband/iia 'akeleue 
ibo 'bantu. Ku ti uma ae i za 
'twepulwa, bonke abaiitu ba ye 
csibayeni ngajMikati, lokupela in- 
komo kubantu abamnyama a i 
d/Jelwa end/ilini, i d/itelwa kona 
csibayeni ojalo, ukuze ku bonakale 
nod/tlayo roDgad/tliyo, A y epule 
izitelie, i tutwe i 
ibayeni, i Ixskwe 'ndiv 
'JITO Dye ukuba y abiwe; a y a/ilu- 
kaniso njeugukiima kwamabo- 
□dAla J izliisizwa zi he uesitebG 
uamake/ila uamadoda anm- 
mIu ; kw abelwe uabezizwo. Ku 
tuua ku koua noma cmunyeo 
Tela twamauye atnaband/da o uge 
81 ye walapo, iuitebe sake ai be eo- 
dwa, ku tiwe, " Nansi yaaekutini." 
bouge naye, a taie abantu bu- 
ukuzQ a illilo iiabo. 
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insonyama ;*3 and girc to those 
irho are of their Louse. For this 
is tlio custom with black men : the 
inBonyama is taken to tlie eldest ; 
the ribs ai-e given to the next, or 
the shoidiler ; and the leg is given 
to the officer. 

When the meat is cooked, for it 
ia cat«n when the aun is declining, 
men belonging to all the villagea 
of the tribe, and strangers who 
are neighboui-s, press together to 
the village. Wbeu tbe meat is 
about to be taken fitim the pot«, 
all tlie l>eople go into the cattle- 
peu, for among black men cattle 
are not eaten indoors, but always 
in the cattle-pen, that tlioso who 
ai'e eating, and those who are not, 
may be seen. The chief of the 
village takes out t)ie meat and 
puts it on the Viiiious feeding-mats, 
and it is carried into the cattle- 
pen, and put in one place, that it 
may be distributed ; he distributes 
it in accordance with the positions 
of the assembly ; the young men 
have their mats ; those with head- 
rings, and the chief men, have 
theii-s ; and strangei's have theirs. 
And if there be only one who be- 
longs to another people, his feed- 
iiig-mat is by itself^ and they say 
to him, " Here is the meat of such 
a.' place." He thaidis them, and 
takes people belonging to the place 
that ho may eat with them. 



" The insonyania is the 8ui*rficial layer of flesh. Evom t\ift \a\i \i 
«u', includia^ the pectoral nittsdt^. 
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Ku ti uma ba dAle bonke, aba- 
uje ba k^ede kuk^ala, b' esuke 
kwesabo isitebe, b' elekela aba sa 
dAlako, ba ti, " O, a si n^ elekele ; 
si ya bona ukuba ui ya Alupeka." 

Ku ti lima i pele i ti du, ba nga 
kgali ba valelise ; ku landwe urn- 
Aluzi, nobubende obu buya bu pu- 
me emva kwenyama, obu salako. 

Ku ti uma ku pele konke loku, 
'esuke umnimuzana, nomunye 
umuntu o pete isitebe, 'enyuke 
kancane, a ti, ^< Tula ni, ni ti nya." 
Nembala ku ti nya. A ti, ^* Ehe ; 
xiina 'bakwiti, e na ti na ti, ugi ya 
kuleka, ngi kuleka ubuAle ngemva 
kwale 'nkomo yakwetu. Ngi ti, 
ku nge ti, lokupela izinkomo lezi 
n kona nje, ngi zi piwa inina. 
Kepa uma ni biza ukudAla kumina 
e ni ngi pa kona, a ku fanele ini 
ukuba ngi ni pe kona na 1 Ngi 
kuleka izinkomo, ukuba zi gcwale 
kulesi 'sibaya. Ngi kulekela ama- 
bele, ku ngene abantu abaningi 
kulo 'muzi wenu, ba kax)kozele, ba 
dumise nina. Ngi kcela nenzalo, 
ukuba lo 'muzi u kcume, ukuze 
igama lenu li nga peli" A k^ede 
ke. 



When all have eaten, and some 
have finished before the rest, they 
join themselves with those who 
are still eating, and say, ** O, let 
us join with you ; we see you are 
in trouble." 

When it is all eaten they do not 
begin to take leave ; but the broth, 
and the blood which is still un- 
eaten, are brought out after the 
meat. 

When all is finished, the head 
man and another man who carries 
a feeding-mat go a little towards 
the head of the cattle-pen, and 
the head man says, '< Be perfectly 
silent" And the assembly be- 
comes very silent He says, ** Yes, 
yes ; our people, who did such and 
such noble acts, I pray to you — ^I 
pray for prosperity, after having 
sacrificed this bullock of yours. 
I say, I cannot refuse to give you 
food, for these cattle which are 
here you gave me. And if you 
ask food of me which you have 
given me, is it not proper that I 
should give it to you 1 I pray for 
cattle, that they may fill this pen. 
I pray for com, that many people 
may come to this village of yours, 
and make a noise, and glorify you. 
I ask also for children, that this 
village may have a large popular 
ticm, and that your name may 
never come to an end." So he 
finishes. 
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Ba valelise ke bonke biiscmizini, 
ba pumc, bft goduke. Lokuiiela 
unm kii inalfl. kw enziwe notsh wa- 
in olmkulu. Kit ti eyamaniua 
inyama 1 be yodwa ; ku ya Alaka- 
xeka, nmabaucl^lii e ti nya, ku k\a.- 
ngiuia amaiiina, 'epiila eyawo. 
Keniiz! e seduze i bizanc tikuza 
^^kudAla inyama kulowo 'rauzL I 
^^■jflk ko. Ba goduke boukc. 



So all sti-angers take leave, and 

go home. Aud if it is a time of 
plt^nty, much beer is also made. 
Aod the meat of the women is by 
itself; Vfhea the men have depart- 
ed and the place is still, the women 
come together and take out theit 
meat. And neighliouring villages 
send mcssi^^ one to anothev to 
come and eat meat at the Tillage. 
So it is all eaten, and they go 



LaytTig the Spirit of Divination. 



Indaba ngokuvinjwa kwomuntuo 
netnngo lokubula, uma e ng' azi 
iikuba \i pupa amapupa a kijonde 
jii ; u zinge e pupa njalo izinyoka 
cziningi zi m taudela umzimba 
-. wonko e semanziui, e sestzibeni ; u 
ya piiiua n se siudwa izinyoka: e 
vela nomfiila u gcwele. XT ze 
umzimba wake w eiiyele, e ng" azi 
ukuba lawo'mapupa emiAla yonke 
^^^^omba ui iia. 



A ze a gnle ; ku be kona noka- 
dAla a zlliswa kona, e tshelwa e 
lele, ukttti, " TJkudAla okutile u 
nga kii dAli." Nembala a ku yeke. 
Unia e ku dAIa ngenkani, urazi- 
mba u nga tokozi. A ze a ku 
e ugokuti, "Ngi pctwe." 



The account of barring the way'] 
againat a spirit of divination whii^ ■ 
viBits a man when he does not 
underetand the meaning of hia 
di-eams ; he dreams continually of 
many snakes encircling hia whole 
body whilst he is in a pool of 
water ; he quits the water heavy 
with snakes ; or he dreams he id \ 
ci-ossing a flooded river, 
length hia body is relaxed, he not 
knowing what is the meaning of 
those doily dreama. 

At length he becomes ill ; and 
thei-e is certain food he is obliged 
to abstain from, being told in his 
sleep not to cat such and such food. 
So he no longer eats that food. If 
he cat it fi'om opposition, his 
health suffers. At length he leaves 
it alone, saying, "A apirit has 
visited me." 
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Uma e tanda ukuba inyanga, a 
ye enyaDgeni yokubula ; i m pe- 
Alelo ubulawo obumAlope^ i m 
kcakcambise, ukuze amapupa a 
kanye, a nga bi lufifi. 

Uma e nga tandi, nabakubo be 
nga tandi, ku funwe imvu yoka m 
vimba, nenyanga e nge si yo yoku- 
bula, inyanga enkulu yoku m vi- 
mba. Ku ti ngamMa e pupile 
kakulu amatongo, e m twesa ubu- 
nyanga, i bizwe inyanga, i ze ne- 
miti emnyania, ku Alatshwe imvu, 
ku tatwe umswani wayo, ku ka- 
ndwe imiti emnyama, a puziswe ; 
:a Alanzele esitsheni, ku fakwe um- 
swani wemvu ; ku yiswe loko em- 
humeni o nga neti nakanye, ku 
mbelwe pansi, ku vinjwe ngomAla- 
ba ; umuntu a nga bheki ngemuva 
•tt z' a like 'kaya, e nga bhekanga 
emuva. I loko ke ukuvinjwa 
kwetongo. Ku ti noma li fika 
kuye ngobusuku, li nga be li sa 
i:anyay ku be mnyama, a nga be e 



If he wishes to be a diviner, he 
goes to a diviner ; the diviner pre- 
pares for him white ubulawo,^ and 
makes him white, that his dreams 
may be dear, and no longer un- 
oertaioi 

If he does not wish to be a 
diviner, nor his Mends, th^ take 
a sheep for the purpose of barring 
the way of the spirit, and a doctor 
who is not a diviner is consulted 
— a doctor of celebiity — ^for the 
purpose of barring the way. 
When he has dreamed a great deal 
of the spirits, and they initiate him 
into the knowledge proper to doc- 
toi^s, the doctor is called, and 
comes with black medicines;^ a 
sheep is killed, and the contents 
of the paunch are taken, and the 
black medicines bruised, and the 
man is made to drink them ; he 
throws the contents of his stomach 
into a vessel, and the contents of 
the sheep's stomach are added to 
them ; this is taken to a cave into 
which no rain enters ; it is buried 
there in the earth, and closed up 
with soil ; and the doctor does not 
look behind him till he gets home. 
This, then, is the method of Imu> 
ring the way against a spirit. 
And though it come to him by 
night, it is no longer distinctly 
visible, but obscure, and the man 



4* See Note above, p. 142. 

^^ Black medicines, that is, medicines which have the power of 
remleriug the Itongo dark or indistinct 
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BR lionlsisa ka/ilc njcngokiik^nla, li 
muke ke, a zl dAle Eonku kid/do, a 
oga zili 'luta 

Kepa kwabaiiyo u vinjwa, ku 
ye ngako ; kwabanye a ku yi nga- 
ko ; ku y' aAluleka, lo 'muntu a. fc 
ngokubuDgwa amntongo iiabalia- 
robayo ; a fe masinyane. I luko 
ke e ngi ku zwuya 



no longer sees it distiuctly as 
first ; and so it departs, and ha J 
eats all kinda of food, and abstaina 1 
from nothing. 

And with some the way is bar- 
red Buccessfiilly ; with othera with- 
out success ; it is ti-ieti to no pur- 
pose?, and the man dies through 
being claimed at the same time by 
the Amatoiigo and by living nieu, 
and dies very soon. This, then, is 
what I have beard. 



Tub subject of the following narrative was a convert of some elevea 
or twelve years' standing. He has always mauifeated groat uncer- 
tainty of character and a very impressible nei-voiis system, and for 
many years has had from time to time subjective apparitions, and 
been in the habit of dreaming strange, life-liko drcama One day he 
suddenly loft the mission station. The following acwiunt was obtained 
from ft native who was sent to enquire of him at the village where he 
waa living. I have had an opportunity of acoing liim since tha 
underneath was given mo. He has many symptoms of hysteria, 
appears fully to believe in his feelings ; and yet at tlie same time to be 
a others, and pixjbably too on himself 

Thb account of the illness of 
James, which is not intelli- 
gible among Christians; for al- 
though a person may appear to 
be affected witli those symptoms 
which precede tho power of divi- 
nation, yet when he goes to a 
iniesion station all that coasca 
thi*oogh continually hearing tlie 
word of God. There are many 
who wei-e so affected, but are now 
90 Tio longcF. But as i-egards Lim 
who is now so old, it is marvellous 



Inda-BA yokugiila kukajames, u 
gula ukufa olni tiga k^oudeki ku- 
bantu aba amakolwa ; ngokuba ku 
tinoma umuntu ku nga uy'etasa, 
ku ti a uga ya eskoloni, kn pele 
loko ngokiizing* ezwa izwi lonkosi. 
Baniogi aba be njalo, se kwa pela. 
Kepa Dgaye umuntu omdala ka- 
ngaka, ku ya mangalisa ukuba a 
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k^alwo ile 'uto njengokungaii u ya 
fika emziiii wamakolwa. 

Nga fika si nopaulo, si hamba 
ngoku m zuma ukuti, " Ka nga si 
zwa, ka nga si boni ; ka k^buke 
si ngcna nje eudAlini e nga ka zi- 
lungisi, si bone ukuma kwake uma 
e nga boni 'muntu ukuba u se 
i^ani na." 



Sa fika e lelo, 'embete izingubo 
eziiubili — enye imnyama, enye i- 
nipofu, se i guga. Wa si bon% wa 
lala, wa tula. Nga m vusa, nga 
fci, "Vuka." Wa zibinya, e ti, 
" Ake w enze kaAle ; ngi za 'uvu- 
ka. Ngi pangise ni ! Ngi pangi- 
se ni ! Kw enze njani ekaya na T 
Kwa za kwa ba isikati e nga vuki. 



Wa vnka ke, wa si bingelela. 
Sa vuma. Nga m buza ukuti, " U 
njani, jamea, na 1 " Wa ti, " Ngi 
ya gula kakulu." Nga ti, " XJ 
nani na ? " Wa ti, " Ngi nokufa 
e ngi nga kw azi." Nga ti, " Ngi 
landise konke." Wa k^ala ngo> 
kuti : 

" O, nombala, u k^nisile. TJma 
ku buza unifana nje, ngi be ngi 
nga yi 'kutsho 'Into nakanye. 



that he should b^^ to be flo 
affectedi as though he had only 
just come to a Christian Tillage. 

I and Paul reached the place 
where he is, going ¥rith the intea- 
tion of taking him by sniprise^ 
saying to each other, '* Do not kt 
him hear or see us ; let him first 
see us when we are already in the 
hut, before he puts himself to 
rights, that we may see what he 
does now when no man is looking 
at him." 

When we came he was lying 
down covered with two blankets 
— one black, the other grey and 
old. When he saw us he re* 
mained lying and was silent I 
aroused him, saying, '^Arouse." 
He writhed himself and said, 
" Just have patience. I am about 
to arise. Make haste and tell me I 
Make haste and tell me ! What 
has happened at home 1 '* But it 
was a long time before he arose. 

At length he arose and saluted 
us ; and we saluted him. I asked 
him, saying, ^' James, how are 
you 1 " He said, " I am very ilL" 
I said, " What is the matter with 
you 1 " He said, " I have a dis- 
ease with which I am not ac- 
quainted.'' I said, " Tell me all 
about it." He began by saying : 

" O, truly, you are right. If it 
were a mere boy who asked, I 
would not say a single word. But 



Xq«v lofe' u bua wena, a ngi ei 
"knahiya 'luto. Kukjnla nga tig" e- 
Baba, ugl ti, ' Ku zu 'utiwa ni ) ' 
Kqia nam/ila lukti loku 'kttfii se 
ku i^ a/tiukiuiiailo uatii, ngi nge 
tlAie 'Into. 

" Kude loku 'kufa kwa ngi k^- 
la, ngi Dga ka piimi na sokaya 
la|mya, ukubuyela, end/iliui lo 
eutsfaa yami ; kwa iigi ki^aU ngi 
■e [lakati kwomuid. Kubakama- 
pontsfai laba ba ya kw azi. Kepa 
kwa buya kwa pela, TJkwenza 
kwoko kuk^la ngukukupuka emi- 
nweni na Kemizwuuini, ku kupuke 
DgemikoDo na ngeniileoEe ; ku gi- 
jima kii ti eaka nomzimba wonke; 
kw enyukc, ku zc jkzuIu iiomzi- 
mba, ku like ku me emaAlombc, 
kw enze umsiti ku be nzinia ka- 
knln lapa ; ku nga ti ngi twelc 
into e eiudayo. 



" Kepa manje a ku se loko ko- 
dwa ; ngokuba manje ae zi koiia 
idnto e ngi zi lionayo ngesikati 
soknlala. Ekiipumenl kwaini eka- 
ja, up pumo ae ngi k^ambe ama- 
gama amatatu, ngi nga w" azi ukn- 
ba a vela pi na ; ngi zwe igama, so 
ngi U Alabelele nje, ngi li k^ede 
lonke, ngi ngu li fundanga. 

" Kepa into e ngi Alupa fcakulu 
m^mje, ukulia izwe leli lonke a ka 
ko ngi nga 1' aziyo ; ngi U k^eda 



It 



ainco it is you who ask, I will tell 
you everything. At first I was 
afraid, and aaid, ' What will men 
say 1 ' But now since this disease 
haa separate*! me &om you, I can 
make no concealment. 

" Long ago this disease began, j 
even before I quitted the house on 
the other side of tlie river to go to J 
my new house ; it btgan whilst I J 
still lived in the village. And 
tha family of Umapontshi know 
it. But it passed off again. It 
firSit began by creeping up from 
my fingers and toes ; it then crept 
lip my arms and thighs ; it i-aa 
and spread itself over the wholo 
body, until it reached the upper 
part of the body, and stopped in 
my shoulders, and caused a senaa^ 
tion of oppression, and there was 
a great weight here on my shoul- 
ders ; it was as if I was carrying 
a heavy weight 

" But now it is not that only ; 
but now there are things which I 
see when I lie down. When I 
left home I liad composed thi'ee 
songs, without knowing whence 
they came ; I heard the song, and 
then just sang it, and sang tha 
whole of it without having ever 
learnt it 

" But tliat which troubles me, ] 
most now is, that there ia not a ] 
single place iu the whole countiy J 
which I do not know j I go ovcp | 



lotikc ebuxuku ngi I 
lupa u^ iig' oxiyo u 



1 pi ua. 



" Ngi bona nezind/tlovu nezim- 
pisi, nezingonyaraa nezingwe ne- 
nnyukft, nemifuLi i gcwfila. Ko- 
nke loku ku Alitngana kumi, ku zii 
'u ngi bultilo. Amasukn oiiko, a 
kti ko 'Janga ngi ke ngi lule ngi 
nga bonanga. 

" Futi, ngi bone ae ngi ndim, 
ngi nga ga nyateli pansi lapo." 

Nga buza ukitti, " Loku se ku 
njalo, inkoai yako u aa i kiimbula 
njcnanal" 

Wa ti, "Kya. Se ku ukii&i 
loka XJnia ngi linga ukuti, ' A 
ijgi tatidtize,' ku nga ti ngi biza 
ukiifii koiike ukuba ku ngi bulalc 
Jnasinyane. ludaba yenkosi ae i 
kitfihiwG kumi ilcei 'sifo. Sc ku 
fulatele sona kupela." 

Nga ti, " IT ya kumbula iudaba 
yopupa elidala lako na t " 

Wa ti, " V taho lemikuiabu 



Nga ti, ' 
Wati, 



An ! A ngi koAlwa 



it all by nigbt iu ray sleep ; (here 
is not a aingle place the exact 
aituation of which I do not know. 
" I see ako elephants and hye- 
nas, and lions, and leopards, and 
snakes, and full rivera. All these 
things come near to me to kill me. 
Not a single day passes without 
my seeing Euch things in my i 

" Again, I see that I am fiyin^ 
no longer ti'eading on this earth." 

I asked him, " Since it ia thus 
with you, do you atill i-ememb«v 
yoiu; Lord 1 " 

Ho said, " Na To do w 
to me. If I try, saying, ' Ijet u 
pray,' it ia as if I summoned alf 
kinds of death to come and kill 
mo at once. The Lord's tidingq 
are plucked out of me by this d 
ease. It alone has now the dO| 



I said, " Do yon r 
old dream** of youTS 1 " 

He said, " Do you apeak of thai 
of the boata 1 " 

I said, "Yes." 

He replied, " Oh 1 I do not 



*^ This dream waa rccoi-ded at the time. He dreamt that he wa] 
eroBsing a river with ITmpengula in a boat. "When they i 
middle of the river, without any apparent cause, the bottom of tl 
boat opened and let him throvigh, and, after stni^ling for a time it 
the water, he found himself on a sandliank in the mittst of the stream 
and saw tTmpengtda on the other side, he having i-eached without dj) 
ficulty the place of their deatination. All this time he seemed t 
himaelf as one dead, though not deprived of senBation — that i 
thought he had died. He found himself surrounded by huge dog 
which appeared ready to devour him, and many black people, amon 
whom he ob.sei-ved his own mother, who expressed her wonder at fino 
iuff bim aojoiig them. — This ia juat one cS 'Ouow "^Yo^hetio t 



a.* 
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ito. Ngi tl bona ku/ile unin/da njc 
ukulia umknmbu lukolo Iwanii o 
sc lu tshoiiilo namu/da- Keziiija 
lera) e nga zi bona zi ya ngi d/t!a 
nam Ala nje." 

Nga ti, " Kepatimaiiikosi y 
se iaito. kuwo, u ya 'kudnda Dgo- 
baui ua 1 " 

Wa ti, " K^a. Se iigi file ku- 
A ngi taho iikuba ngi sa 
'aba. nmiintn wokuba kii ngene 
iikiima okiitsha e ngi nga ku kjo- 
ndi nakanye, A ng' azi ukuba ngi 
Jul Bheka, ngoknba ngi uniuntu 

tonda abautwana bami kaknlu. 
% ngi pa b' azi 
Icto cnkulu i 



"Wa ti, " Manje se ngi ke ngi 
pume ebitfiukn, ngi yalelwe nmuti, 
ku tiwe, u aenilaweni etile ; a ngi 
yo "ku u mba. Ngi p«mc, n^ fike 
konn, ngi iiga ii boni, ngi zule nJe, 
ngi ze ngi buye. Se ku njalo ma- 
nje kunu. 



forget it. I mm clcai-Iy now that 
the boat is my faith, which haa 
now sunk into the wat«r. Anil 
the dogs which I saw are now do- 
vouring me." 

I said, " But if your Lord la 
now your enemy, who will save 
you 1 " 

Ho replied, " Na I am now 
dead altogether. I do not think 
that 1 am still a man who can 
enter into a new position, which I 
do not in the least understand." 
I do not know what I am. At- 
tend, for I am a man who loves 
my children dearly. But now I 
do not care whether they are alive 
or not. The great thing ia this 
disease alone." 

He continued, " And now I 
begin to go out by night, having 
an internal intimation about medi- 
cine ;*^ it ia said, ' The medicine is 
in such a place ; go and dig it up.' 
I go out and reach the place, but 
do not find tlie medicine;^" I 
niei-ely walk up and down, and at 
length return. This ia my present 

which is suggested to a man by his own thoughts and wishes, and 
which lielp on its own fulfilment by placing liefore his mind during 
sleep a. distinct tableau of the future such as whilst awake he would 
be afraid to form for himsel£ 

*' That is, he no longer understands the Chi-iatian faith, and does 
not helieve it can again enter him ; or that he can change again. 

** Lit., Having liad a charge given me respecting a medicine, or 
plant possessed of medical proi>ertiea. The charge, of course, being 
supposed to be given by the Itongo. 

*" It is said to be thus with those who are about to be diviners ; 
they are ofteii deceived before they learn to coraptchfiiii \!iia -voYcea »& 
the Itongo hjr which they aie called. 
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"Ziiiingi teiitto c ku iign ti 
y& zi bona, ugi fike kona ngi iiga 
ei ImuL Ku ze kwa ti ngolunye 
tiGukii ekiiseni kakulu, kwa tiwa, 
u ngi ye 'kuniba timttti. Ngn ha- 
mba, nga fika kona, a nga u bona ; 
nga buya. Kgi to ngi fika ekaya, 
kwa ku tiwo, ' U sbiyele ni nniuti 

Hamba, u ye 'ku u niba.' Nga za 
nga hamba, nga fika nga it aiba. 
Nga buya nga u la/ila, ngokiiba 
ngi ng' tud ukuba ngi za twenza 
ni ngavo. Omuiije kwa tiwa, a 
ugi ye 'ku u mba osiAlutankungu. 
Kg* ula; na nam/ila nje a ngi ytv- 



" Kppa into enkulu inyama ; ku 
tlwa njalonjalo, ' A ku Alatsliwe.' 
Ku nga ti ngi nga d/ila inyama 
imiAla yonke, Ku fuua inyama 
loku 'kuik ; kepa a ngi vtimi. 

"Ngi Alutsliwa izinja; k« nga 
tj !aj>a ngi kona inja i ngQ tslia- 
ywe ; ngi y' enalw kakulu. Ne- 
nyanga yokubula ku nga ti ngi 
nge i bone ; ku nga fika yona, ngi 
ya ia masinyane, ngi we pansi, ngi 
fo. I loko ke oku ugi Alupayo. 
Manje a ngi sa tandi 'muutu, 
InAliziyo yonii a i sa ba tandi aba< 



" There are many tliinga w]iieK' 
I aeem to see, but when I go to 
them I cannot see them. At 
length it happened one day very 
early in the morning, I was ttild 
to go and dig up Bonie medicine. 
I went to the place, but did not 
sec the medicine, and came back 
again. When I reached home, it 
was said, ' Why liave you left the 
medicine? it ia that which you 
saw. Go and dig it np.' At 
length I went to the place and dug 
it up. Again T threw it away, for 
I did not know what to do with 
it. I was told to go and dig up 
another medicine on the Isithlu- 
tankungu. I refuBed, and I have 
not been to this day. 

" But the great thing is meat; 
it is said constantly, ' Let a bullock 
be killed.'^" It is as though I 
could eat meat daily. Tliis disease 
louga for meat ; but I will not kill 
cattle. 

" I am harassed by the dogs ; it 
ia as if where I am the doga must 
not be beaten ; I am greatly a&aid 
of the noise. And it is as though 
I could not look on a diviner j he 
may come, I am at once in a dying 
state, and fall down and die. It 
h.is, then, that troubles me. 
And now I no longer love any 
one. My heart no longer loves 



*" Kot that he likes meat ; he eats only a small quantity ; but it 

is the custom with such people to ask to have sacrifices continually 

made to the Amatongo. It is tlierefore common when these eymptoma 

j&Bi manifeat themselvea to seek mcaaa inx laying the Itongo, Itjst the 

Hvguent eaca'ifices demanded atould imfoven'iaii \Xi.eKi, 
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ntu. Ku nga ti ngi nga Alnla lupa 
kii te nya, ku ng* ezwakali umsL 
lido nakanye. A ng' tai uraa u ti 
a n^ biiye nje, ngi ya 'kuAMa pi, 
loku insiiubi kwiti i kula futifuti. 
A n^ Alangani nomaindo onjalo ; 
ngi y' e3ttba kakulu. A ngi yi 
'ku/tlalo. Kgi ya 'knkitsliwa in- 
simbL" 

Kwa ba njalo ko Ba kuluma 
ngokiibuya, ngi ti, " Buya, uma n 
giilela kipa, unikako e nga ku boui, 
ka tsho ukuba u y' elatahwa naka- 
nye. EuyenEb u m skiyile nje, 
iikuba ku ya 'kuti lunAla ku fike 
uyiae a m tate, a hambe naye, IT 
y' azi nawe ukuba abafazi betu ba 
ya kuluma, noma ku nga giili 'mu- 
ntu, ba ai taliele ukuti, ' Uina in- 
doda i Aliibiika, i buyela ngapa- 
ndAle, i donswa ubumnaadi ba- 
kona, koua mina, ngokuba a ngi 
b' azi nbumnandi bakona, ae ng' a- 
Alukana nayo iniuuiiyane, ngi nge 
fu ngokufa koinunje umiintu e sd- 
bulala Dgajnabomu.' A ngi ti u 
y azi ukuba ba tsho njalo abafazi 
betu na 1 " 



^^^na Tuma, wa ti, " Yebo, 
Ubanuah u fikile Ujia ugenauku 
czi dAIuiilc. Wa ti, a ngi kijie 
loku'kuiikj unta ku nga pumi, ai 
ya 'kwa^lukana. Nga tn pendula 
ngokuti, ' Ukukipa ukuta akwenza 



men. It is as tLougL I could stay 
where it is perfectly atill — -where 
there is not the least sound. 
When you tell me to return, I do 
not know where I could stay, for 
the bell of our village Bounds 
ugaiu and again. I do not like 
such a Bound as that ; I am muob 
a&'aid. I sliall not stay, I shall 
l)e driven away by the bell." 

And then we epoke of his re- 
turn, I saying, " Come home, if 
you are ill hero ; your wife, not see- 
ing you, does not aupi>ose at all 
tliat you are under medical treat- 
ment To her way of thinking, 
have merely forsaken her ; 
therefore when her father comes 

will come and take her away 
with him. You know yourself 
that our wives talk, and although 
in is not sick, they tell un that 
if a husband rebels and returns to 
heathen life, attracted by its plef^ 
sant things, yet his wife, because 
ihe does not know any pleasant 
things of heathen Ufe, will at once 
separate &'om him, and not die 
with the death with which another 
wilfully kills himselt Do you not 
know that our wives say thus 1 " 

He assented and said, " Yea 
Hannah came here some days agO; 
She told me to get rid of this dis- 
ease. And if I did not get rid of 
it, we should neparate, I answer- 
ed Iier and asked, ' Wltat is meant 
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ii|nn{ ual Ngi yn kii tiindn lut 
tiftt Kw" eimwa iini iiii na? O, 
o ngi kw nzi ukukitiihwa kwokiifa. 
Uinniniko o gula iko.' 6' aAluka- 
Ra ka Nami ogi za 'kubnya nga- 
lulo 'zwi lokuti, * Uma ku nga 
pumi, si za 'kwa/tlukana.' 8e ngi 
Ea 'ubuya, nayo umkaini a ziboiielc 
loko oku. nga kijia lok« 'kiifa. 
Ngi nge tsho usuku. Ni ja 'uboua 
ngi fika nje. TJmzimba wami 
uliiiAluDgu, ngokuba ngiilobu 'bu- 
suku ni fika ngabo ngi ni bonile 
ni za kumi, ni abclimgu. Wa ngi 
bulala nmlitngu ; wa ngena lajta, 
wa ngi tshaya emlenzeni lo ow' a- 
pukayo, wa w apula. Kg* eauka, 
nga m tela ngomlota. Ngi gula 
iloko ke. Ngi y' n/iluJeka iikii ni 
tsbeU uauku. 



" A ngi guli imi/ila j-onbe. 
Ngolanye usnkn ngi ya tokoza nje, 
kakiiln ngesonto. Ku ti ngalo, 
noma ngi nga aa 1' azi, ngi ya ]iila 
kakulu. Se ng* azi ngoniziiuba 
nkuba isouto naiaAla nje. Ku 
njalo ke ukufa kwarai. 

" Hamba ni. Ke ngi ni pele- 
zele; ngi za 'kubuya lapa ngape- 

Nembala ka sa hamba nje naye. 
Kodwa u se bamba-ze, u Be biuca 
imiatsha. Nga ka nga n bona 
unmntaba wake, iaitobo esimuya- 
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by getting riii of it 1 Am 
of itl Did I produce it 
do not know how tlic disc 
be got rid of. The dif 
master of the sick man.' And so 
we separated. And I am now 
about to return horoe for that say- 
ing of hera, ' If tlie disease docs 
not cease we sball Beparate.' I 
will now come back, that my wife 
may see for hei-self that which can 
get rid of Ibe disease. I cannot 
fix the day. You will see me 
when I come. My body is ia 
pain, for on the night before yoa 
came I saw you coming to me, but 
you wei-e white men. A whits 
man hurt me j be came in hera 
and struck me on the thigh which 
was broken, and broke it again. 
I arose and threw oahos over him.*'- 
I am ill fi'om tliat then, I cannot 
tell you tlie day. 

" I ani not ill every day. Some 
days I am quite well, especially on 
Sunday, On Sunday, although I 
no longer know it is Sunday, I am 
very well. I now know by my 
body that it is Sunday, 8udi' 
then is my disease. 

"Go. I will accompany yon ; 
I will come back from the top o£ 
thebilL" 

Bo then we went with him. 
But ho now goes naked, and weara 
tbe umuntslta. I just oaoght 
sight of his umuntsha ', the hinder 
part was black. 
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ill ngu Itiza ngoliiiti, ■' Ku 

ngimi ukuba ii pumo oknya ngo- 
kunyenyela umfuiidisi, o inyauga 
yezifo KCPiike, u nga in tsLelanga 
na!" 

Wa ti, "A ngi m tahelanga 
ngoknbfi ng' csaba, nga ti, ' Uma 
ngi m tshekt, u Ka 'kiiti ngi ya 
Alanya, a ngi bambe, a ngi yise 
flmgungiind/tlovu, ngi /Jale kona 
iaikati eeide.' Kg" esaba lolto ko, 
n^ nga in tshelanga iijo ngokuti, 
' O, lokii uAlanya 1' otia izinto za- 
bantn, mina a ng' oni 'luto, ngi ya 
zigulela nje ; — O, fcga, a ngi nga m 
teheli. Kumlie ngi ya 'kupila uma 
ngi zifiine!e irinyanga. A ngi 
hanibe,' Nga hamba ke. Nga 
Immba ngaloko ke. 

So. liamba ke, a* a/tlukana iiaye 
cn/(Ia kwomuzi, e bamba o nga 
kajugi ; umleoze a w omile ; ii 
lingana nomunye nje, Kodwa 
ekwe/ilcui ku ya bonakala iikuba 
lo 'muntii wa limala. Kodwa 
ekwenyukeiii u bambisa kwabantii 
>bonke. 



Ukiid/ila a. ku Uhlayo kutatu 
kitpela — inyatuii, izlnsipo kii ga- 
ywe timkeuku ; luoa ku nge ko a 
dAIc imifino yascn/do. Nako uku- 
d/tla ft [lila nguko. Aninai ka -wa, 
faki nakaiiye j u ya zoudaiia nawo. 



Fortber, I asked him, "Why 
(lid you leave home unknown to 
oiir Teacher, who is a doctor of all 
without tolling bimj" 



He replied, " I did not tell him, 
for I was afraid, and said, 'If I 
tell hint, bo will say I am mad, 
and seize me and send me to Pie- 
tormaritzbui-g, and I sliall stay 
there a long time.' I feared that 
then, and did not tell him, think- 
ing, ' 0, since a mad man destroys 
people's property, aad I do no 
harm, but my sickness ia an injury 
to myself only ; — O, no, let me not 
tell him. It may be I shall get well 
if I find doctors for myseli Let 
me go.' So I went away," 

So wo left, and separated from 
him at a place above the vilLige, 
He walked without limping ; bia 
thigh baa not dried up, it is of the 
same length as the otlier. But 
when be is going down bill, it is. 
evident that he is a man who baqi J 
been injured. But when ho goe^l,'! 
up Iiill, he looks like all other' 

There are only three kinds of food 
tliat be eats — meat, luid tlie di'cgs 
of l)eer muted with boiled maize ; 
if these cannot be baii be e.ata wild 
herbs. That is tlie food on whicli 
be lives. Ho does not put amasi 
into hia mouth by any means ; h« 
dislikes it, and it diangrees with 
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Fiiti, ngoliinyo u^uku cWtiukii 
wa tetelwa ukiiti, " Vuk«, n taho- 
nc Dgalajia cmfuleni, u za 'kiifu- 
mana iDyamazaae i soni/ilon/tlweni 
1 tiaojiwe ; hoiuba, u yo 'ku i tata." 
IT ti, " Nga vuka ke. Kwa ti 
lapa se ngi haiubile umfo wetu wa 
ngi tandela, Umankaniana" Wa 
ponsa ngetalie, wa tshaya in/tlaba. 
W etnkft Ujaraes, wa baleka, wa 
buyela kuyc, wa m tetisa ngokuti, 
"W enze ni iikuba u ng' etiiae 
laps ngi za 'kutafa iaynmazani! ya- 
mi na?" Kw,a ku peia ke, kwa 
jMjla loko o be ku m kjiiba ukubn 
a yotata inyamazane. Ba goduka 
uje ke, ku nga se ko 'luto. 

Ku tiwa abakubo, luAIobo olu- 
butat^a kakulu, lu ba izinytiTiga. 
Ku koiia ababili abaib wabo ba- 
kwazulu ba izinyanga. Ujanios 
wa ngi tshela, wa ti, " Kwa fika 
Uheber lapa, e vela kwazulu ; wa 
ngi taliela ukuti, ' Abafo wenu 
kwazulu le He be izinyanga, Ubaui 
nobaui.' " U ti ke Ujames ke, 
" Nanko ke nmnntu owa ngi 
bangela ukufa lok^^ Wa ti e Ba 
tsho nje nga tshaywa uvalo olwe- 
Babekayo, A ngi m pendnlanga ; 
nga tnia nje. Se ngi Alabekile, 
ngokiiba e knluma indaba ey' e- 
nzekayo kumina j kodwa ngi nga 
kolumi ngayo, ngi ng' azi nkuba 
isifo Bini na. Yena wa ng' aziaa, 
ku ze ku be namAla nje. 



Again, onoo at night be was told 
to awake and go down to the- 
river, and he would find an ante- 
lope caught in a Eiiiihorbia tree; 
and to go and take it. " So," said, 
he, " I awoke. When I had set 
out, my brother, Umankamane, 
followed mo." He thi-ew a atona 
and struck an aloe. James « 
frightened, and ran back to him 
and chided hiro, naying, "Why 
did you frighten me when I was 
about to lay hold on myantelopa" 
That was the end of it, and 
he was not again toJd by any 
thing to go and fetch the autO' 
lope. They went home, tber» 
being nothing there. 

James'B people aay they are of a! 
fiiraily who are very sensitive, and 
become doctora, There are two of 
his brothei-a in Zulnland who ar» 
doctors. James told me, saying 
" Heher came to ub on his aiTivali 
from Zululand ; he told me that^ 
my brothers in Zulnland are 
doctons. So-and-so and So-and-BO," 
And BO Jamca said, " He tlten is 
the man who brought this disease 
on me. Whilst he was telling me. 
I was seized with a fearfiil dread.' 
I did not answer him, but remain- 
ed silent. I am now ill becausehe 
spoke of what I myaolf was expe- 
riencing ; but I did not speak o 
for I did not know what disease it 
was. He made me understand ; 
and I understand it to this day." 
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Kh tiwft uybe kajomcs, Ukoke- 
la, wa e uniuiitu o mcekn yenkoBi 
jakwazuhi. K.epa wa bwywo. iso 
lesi 'silo Hokwetasa. Inkosi ya 
tiikutela unia i zwe loko. Ya nm 
dAIa iziukamo zonke zake. Wa 
Alala nje. Nanko ke lunuti owoua 
V elapa Ukokola. Kwa pelo. 

Abanye ba izinyauga im lapft 
eBilungwini Oditde wabo ba y' e- 
tasa njalu ; baningi aba nalesi 
'aifu est kujamea. Abauye ba ya 
vjitjwa, kn pela Alianye ku ze 
ku ripdele nje, ka katale, ku lu 
yeke. Oinunye, ka ai ye wakubo, 
Dgi mu Ewilo lapa kujojo ; intombi 
yosembo kanoponya ; kii tiwa uaye 
u be taea, 'eaza njengojamea njalo. 
Kepa w' elatshwa izinyanga ezi- 
ningi. Z' aAIuIckn, e se bamba 
ezintafaeni, e nga sa Alali ekaya ; 
umfazi. Wa za w" elatahwa TJjojo 
kamanzezulu ; wa m a/tlnla. Wa 
Alsba izimbnzi ozimbili — imvu 
nembuzi ; iuibtizi im^lope, ioiYu 
ininyania. Wa m elapa ugiizo; 
emnyama ey" enza ukuba itoiigo li 
be mnyama, ii nga kanyi ; emAIo- 
pe ey" enzn ukuba itongo li be 
.mJUope, li kaiiye, li m boiuBe kaAle. 




It Ib said that Jamcs'a father, 
TJkokela, was the stewai'd of the 
Zulu king. But he was seized 
with the disease which precedes 
the power to divine. The king 
was angry when he heard it. He 
ate lip all his cattle. That was 
the medicine which cnred TJkokela. 
That was the end of it. 

Others are doctors here in ths 
country of the English. His sis- 
ters have the initiatory aymptoms j 
there are many who have James's 
diseasa Some have the Itongo 
laid. With others the disease 
ceases of ita ovm accord ; it is 
tired, and leaves tliem. Another, 
not one of JameB'ti relatives, I 
heard XIjojo mention her; she waa a 
girl of the Abambo, the daughter 
of TJnoponya ; it is aaid, she was 
affected, and did as James does. 
But she was treated by many doc- 
torn. Tliey could not cure her; 
she still went to the mountains, 
and did not utay at home ; she was 
a. married woman, At length she 
waa treiited by TIjojo, the son of 
Uinanzezulu ; he cured her. He 
killed two goats — or, rather, a 
sheep and a goat ; the goat was 
white, tho sheep black. He treat- 
ed her with them ; tho black sheep 
macle the Itongo indistinct, and no 
longer bright ; the white goat 
made the Itongo white and bright, 
that it might make her see clear- 
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Wa m vinitMi ko, wn in godusit, 
WA ta Alalia' ekaya. U Be umuiittt 
iije umtiji.'. Naiiii iigi ko iiga m 
Luiio. Kwa Uwa, kaUo e Immba 
i>sintn.U'iii. Kc[ia iiiBiijo ka sa 
boitakali ukulni u ke via. hamba. 

Kiuyajiga zukiilmU zi li ku- 
jiimes, naye u ya tasa, u za Tcuba 
iuyunga, Kodwa ka ng" elatshwa 
ugomiti cwnyama yokii in vimba; 
n ya 'kufa ; ka yekwe DJo. Nga- 
loko ko abakubo se lie kuAliwe 
iiito a ba za 'kii y eiixa, luku kii 
lawPTi, u yii 'kufa. So bo biika uje. 
Izwi lezin3Tuiga li luuteto kiibo ; 
h& iigo 11 ilAlule nakauye. 

UilPEN'llULA MdANDA. 



ly.^^ Bo he laiJ tlie Itongo, i 
ahe wont home ; he ca'osed her to 
lire at hmue. And she is now a 
hittnan beiug. It is said, for > 
long time flhe iirod in the moun- 
tains. But it 13 now no longer 
apparent that ^e over did bo 

The dinners teU James that 
lie too ii begimjing, and will 
soon be a doctor. But they 
say he miL^^b not be treated with 
black medicines to lay tho Itougo, 
for ho will die ; he must be just 
luft alone. Hia friends thereforft" 
du not know what to do, unce ii 
is said, he will die. They mere^ 
look on. The divinera' word '" 
their Uw ; thoy can on no account 
go beyond it. 



How to diei'uviuiah Sitakes which are Ajnaloyujo from ccnmnoii AnoAes. 



TJkupenduka kwnbantvi be peiidu- 
ka iziuyoka, lezo 'nyoka a ba ba i 
zo & ziniugi, zi ketiwe, zi y' aziwa, 
— ukuti, imamba emnyama, nen- 
yaudczulu o imamba elu/ilaza; 
amakoai lawo ke. Abautu um- 



TiiE suakefl into whi::h men tunt 
ai-e not many ; they are distiudl 
and well known. They are tha 
bkck Imamba, and the 
Imamba, which is called Inyand» 
Zulu. Chieia tnrn into thoso, 



^' This, OS it is told in the t«Kt, is not clear. It appeal's that tl 
doctor pursued two systems of treatment, with opposite objects. At 
this was really the caae. He lirst tried the " darkening " system, 1 
umng together with the black aheep other medicines possessed of i 
darkening power; but not succeeding, he tried the opposite Bystein— ■ 
the " brightening " plan, that ia, he acted subtlely, making the Itooga 
bright and clear, and willing to come near tho ]iatiunt, and then b] 
suddenly again resorting to tho "darkening" system, he made 1 
Itongo dark for ever, and so " the sjiiiit was laid," and has nevei 
apiMsired since. 
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i, anutkosibazi kc kwci. E- 
aya ubuhtbe ukutl iukwakwa, 
noinzingaDd/ilu, kupcla kwezinyo- 
ka ezi almntu. 



Kepa nkubonwft kirazo nma zi 
&T>aiitu, kI buuwa ckiiugeueiii kwa- 
zu endAliiii ; a zi vami ukungcoa 
ngomnyungo, Kiuube zi ugeua 
tu nge ko 'muutu, z' cnyuke zi 
y* emsamo, zi Aliilu kouo, zi zibute. 
I nga li dAli isele uompuku, i /ilale 
oje, i zo i bonwe uniuntu, a bizc 
abanje ; i ng* etuki uknbalcka, i 
ze i aLiywo iij& Abanye ba ti, 
" A i irnlawe." Abauye ba ti, 
" TJmuntu lo i " 



Uma i nenaxba oAlaugotini, a 
vele ow' ivzi til)a]iibaui wakoiia 
owaiayo, a tsho ukuti, " Ubani lo. 
A ni li boni iuseba idi oAlangotini 
nal" lyekweke. Ku lalwe. 



Ku ti ebutiiiku 
pupe ipupo ukuti, " Hi sc ui fiiiia 
uku ngi bul&la njel Se ni ko/ili- 
v& im imiua ua I Nga ti, ngi zo- 
keela ukuiMla j ua ngi Liilala iia 1 
Ngi UbauL" 

Eu se kuaafla o wa lauza lawo 
'mapupo, a ti, "A ku uceucczwe 
ukiue Itongo li uga tukuteli, li si 
kitlal&" Ku fuuwo iokomo, uouia 



Common people tm-n iiitotho Um- 
thlvriizi, aud cbieftainesBes. An- 
other snake is called Ubulube or 
Iiikwakwa, and another TJmzinga^ 
ndlilu ; common people turn into 
these ouly. 

Tht'se snakes are known to bo 
human beings when they euter a 
hut ; tliey do not usually enter by 
the dooi-vpay. Perhaps they enter 
when uo one is there, and go to 
the upper part of the hut, and 
stay tliere coiled up. A snake of 
this kind does not eat &-ogs or 
mico ; it remains quiet, until some 
one sees it aud calla othei-s ; it ia 
not afraid ao as to run away, and 
it it left aloue. Some say, " Let 
it bo killed." Others say, "What, 



kill a 



u!" 



If the snake has a scar on the 
side, someone, who knew a certain 
dead man of that place who also 
had such a scar, oomes forward 
and says, "It ia So-aad-so. Do 
you not see the scar on hia side ) " 
It ia left aloue, and they go to 

During the night the chief of 
the village di-eams, and the dead 
man says to him, " Do you now 
wish to kill mo t Do you already 
forget me I 1 thought I would 
come and ask for food ; and do you 
kill me 1 I am So-and-so." 

In the morning he tells his 
dreams, and says, " Let a aiu- 
ortering be sacrificed, lest the Ito- 
ngo be angry andVSY \ia," TVe^ 
feteU 111 buUocW ox goo-^i *, aa& V^^^ 



iiiibuzi, kii boiigwc, ku tlAliwc. 
Ku kfubukwti i uga se ko. He i 
te nytb 

Inyoka nje t ogotia eadAliui, 1 
talazo, y eaab' abuutu ; i bulawe, 
Iigoha i y' ftziwa ukuba uiiilit- 
huiiiMe. 

Futi i y ftziwa ua ngokgobo 
Iwayo nje, uknbii isilwatie, i bulii- 
wo noma i nga taliLzi, ngoktiba a i 
si yo Imambft o ku tiwa umiiiitu, 
ueiiyaudeKulu i y' aziwa ukubn. 
uiDuntii. Z' a^liikene ezi abimtu 
nezi iige 'bantu ngombala wazo, 
HjengebuJulH nevuzanianri nen- 
Alangvana neniamba empofu, nc- 
luAlaza i namabala, d y' aziwa 
lezo ukuba imilakLndAle, A kw e- 
nzeki ukulia i be iimuntu ngeeinye 
isikati ; a 2i jteuduki ; zi imitalai- 
ndAle njalo. Hed abantu su aba^ 
ntu njalo ; zi bonwa kjetle, ku ti- 
ve abantu ; nembala zi kulume 
ngtuuapupo ; noma zi nga kulumi, 
kw aziwc iikuba umuntu. 



Ukwozlwa kwozo lozo ezi abantn 
z' aziwa ngoknjwayela ekaya, na 
ngokungadAII izimpnku, nokunge- 
tuki unisindo wabautu ; zi bonwe 
njalo i ng' etnki iaitimzi aomnntu, 
i ng* eaiiljeki kubantn, ku nga bi 



^^ Tbat is, tbe black imamba. 
^* Or gixjen imambii. Thcic is 



' and eat the fleah. They look, aai 
' tlie suakEt b no longer there. It 
, has now entirely disappeared. 

A mere snake, when it cornel 
into a hut, looks from eido t« eide, 
and b afraid of men j and h il 
killed because it U known to be •- 
wild snake. 

A snake is also known by iti 
mere appearance to bo an ani- 
mal, even thougb it doea not look 
from side to side, because it it 
neither an Imamba^^ that is aman, 
nor the luyandeiulu,** wbioh il 
known to be a man. Those which 
are men and those wliich are no^. 
are distinguished by their oolonr. 
The Puffadilor, the lTuzamanii| 
the Inthlaugwana, and the gr^ and 
sjiotted Imnmba, are known to b» 
mere boaata. It ia impossible fiw 
them to be ever men ; they neref 
become men ; tliey are alwayt' 
beasts. And those which are mttt 
are always men; as soon aa HbsJ 
are seen they are known to be 
men j and truly thoy speak IB 
dreams ; and even if they do not, 
it is known that they are men. 

Those which are men are knows 
by their frequenting huts, and hf 
their not eating mice, and by thdt 
not being frightened at the noiaa 
of men ; they are always observed 
not to be afraid of the shadow of 
a man ; neither does a snake that 
is an Itongo excite foar in men, 

i.s^t\«s), g.'ecn, and grey 
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fco nceltuiizi endAlinl Kikiiba ku 
kona iailwane, ku pole iije, ku 
zwokale wkiiba ku fike iimniiii- 
luuzi. Ekuboneni kwabaittu ku 
nga ti ngoku i bona njo i ya ku- 
luma ukuti, " Ni ng' esahi, TJ- 
mina." Ba tola 'iiiand/tla njalo 
uknAlangana nayo, 

TJma i bulewe iimiintu o ng' a- 
ayo, i buye i vuka, i fike nazo 
idnduku lezo e b' i bnlawa ngazo, 
zi semzimbeni imivimbo ; i kulume 
ngepnpo, i sola ukujatwa kabi 
kwayo. Ku ncencez-wo emva 
kwaloko. I loko ke e z' iiziwa 
ngako izinyoka. 

Ku ti owa C ncsikci emzitnbeni, 
a bonwe ngaso ; nekcide li bonwe 
ngeso enjokeni j nengozi i bonwe 
ngayo ; nonyOEga bi bonwe ngako. 
Zi Ixinwtt Dgaloko ke, ngokuba 
abantu imvamo ba vame ukuba 
nezikci, izinyoka zabo zi njalo. 
Aba nge nazlkcl ba ya kultima. 
Noma ku bonwa ukuba itongo, 
kodwft e uge naaikei, ku tiwe, 
" TJmuntu lo j " kodwa a si m azi. 
A Eiveze ngokukulunio. Z' azlwa 
ngoloko ke. 



li uma inyoka e il 



and tKoi'C is no foejing of alana as 
though there wa;a a wild beast ia 
the house ; but there is a happy 
feeling, and it in felt that the 
chief of the villuge has come. 
When men see it, it ia as though 
it said as they look at it, " Be not 
afniid. It ia I." So they are able 
at all times to associate with it. 

If it has been killed by someone 
who is ignorant, it comes to life 
again, and has the marks of the 
rod on its body by which it was 
killed ; and complains in a dream 
of the treatment it has received. 
And after that a siu-oiforiiig ia 
aticrifieed. This, then, is how 
snakes are distinguished. 

He who Iiad a scar is reeognise<l 
by that ; and he who liod but one 
eye ia recognised by the snake into 
which he has turned having one 
eye also ; and another is recognised 
by the marks of injuries ; and a 
lame man is known by the lame- 
uesa cpf the snake. That is how 
they are known, for men usually 
have some marks, and the snakes 
into which thoy turn have similar 
marks. The man who had no 
mark epeoks in dreams. And if 
it is seen that it is an Itongo, but 
it ha.s no mark, it is said to bo a 
man, but we do not know who it 
is. He reveals himself by speak- 
ing. This is how they are known. 

Again, tf a snake which is an 
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ngomAlana, i bekise isisu pezulu, 
ka y' esaboka, ku tiwa inkulu 
indaba e za 'uv^ela — ^noxna^ ku za 
'ububa \imuzL Ku keolwe, ku 
yivre enyangeni yokubula, 1 ku 
lande loko okwenziwa itongo nga- 
ko j ku lungiswa 



Uma i tandela isltsha, i y* ala 
ukuba si tabatwe, ku ze ku funwe 
into, ku tetwe, i «uke. 

Futi, uma inyoka e itongo i 
ngena ngenAluzula, kw aziwe uku- 
ba itongo lomuntu owa e ihhata- 
uga e sa pila. U sa hamba ngako 
ukwenza kwake. Ku lungiswe 
iigenta 

I loko ke e ngi kw aziyo nga- 
matongo. 

Umpengula Mbanda. 



Itongo lies on its back, with its 
belly upwards, it is a cause of 
alarm, and it is said something of 
consequence is about to happen, — 
or, the village is about to be 
destroyed. The people sacrifice 
and pray, and go to a diviner, and 
he tells them why the Itongo has 
done as it has. They do as they 
are directed 

If a snake coils around a vessel 
and will not allow any one to take 
it, the people bring a sacrifice and 
worship, and it goes away. 

And if a snake which is an Ito- 
ngo enters a house rapidly,*^ it is 
known to be the Itongo of a man 
who was a liar whilst he lived. 
And he is still a liar. They sacri- 
fice something to such an Itongo. 

This is what I know about the 
Amatonga • 



Men turn into momy hinds of Animals, 



IKu tiwa abantu ba penduka izi- 
Iwaiie eziningi. Omunye ku tiwa 
« ba umnyovu ; omunye a be isa- 
lukazana; nomunye imamba; no- 
munye inyandezulu ; imvamo ba 



It is said that men turn into many 
kinds of animals. It is said that 
one becomes a wasp ; another an 
isalnkazana f^ another an ima- 
mba f^ another an inyandezulu f^ 
but the greater number turn into 



^^ Rapidly, or rather, without any shame, — arbitrarily, as one 
that has a right to do as he likes, whose will is his law. 

^^ Isalukazana^ a kind of lizard. 

^■^ Imaniba, a poisonous snake. 

^^ Inyandezulu, a poisonous snake, the green imamba. 
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pendnka umAlwazi oliiAlazn no- 
nsundu. Leyo 'miAIwajd yombili 
»muntu a nga ze a vume, a ti, 
" Yebo, abantu laba," e tsho ng5- 
kuba, i nga twali'me/ilo njengnJezo 
'zUwanyana esdne. A w esabi 
umAlwazi umuiitii,ulianibakaAlc; 
nma nmnntii e « bona u lele, ku 
ze ku fikc abaningi ba n bone ; 
noma be u viisa, u ti siki, u me. 



Ngaloko ke ku tiwa, u itongo, 
ngokuba a u bonanga u lunia 'mu- 
otu ; isilwanc e si nge nalulaka 
kuzo zonka OluAlaza noasundu 
i ya fana agokuba-mncne. 

Kepa czinye, noma kii tiwa zi 
amatongo, kepa a zi jwayeleki 
eme/ilweni, ngokuba In u/ilobo 
Iwestilwane ezi lumako, A i bo- 
nakali imamba yaaenAle neyoaeka- 
ya ngombala; umbala wayo mu* 
iiye,aineA]oayo manyejneyaaenAlc 
ukubbeka kwayo kunye — ukubhe- 
ka kwempi okwesabisa urauntu ; a 
nga melwa iaibindi nkuti, " Itongo, 
^IflP nga aondela kuyo." Ai; u 
^^Ud e kudo nga sondelf. Kodwa 



tLe umtblwflsd,™ which may bo 
gi-een or bi'own. As regards the 
two kjriida of umtblwazi, a pei'son 
may allow that thoy are men, be- 
cause they do not stare fiercely 
like the other four. The umthlwaid 
is not afraid of a man, it moves 
slowly ; if a person eeea it lying, 
it romaina quiet until many come 
and look at It ; and if they arouse 
it, it moves sliglitly, and again re- 

Therefore it is said to bo an 
Itongo, for it never bitea any one ; 
it 13 a beast which is less fierce 
than all othei-8. The green and 
brown kinds i-esemhle each other 



And the others, althotigh they 
are called Amatongo, yet the 
eyes do not get accustomed to 
them,^" for they belong to a kind of 
animal which bites. The imamba 
which freqwonts open places, and 
those which frequent houses, are 
not dwtiuguishable by colour ; 
theii" colour is the same, their eyes 
are alike ; and when they are in 
an open place, their stare is of the 
same character — -the stai-e of an 
enemy, which makes one afiuid ; 
and a man does not pluck up 
courage by saying, " This snake ia 
an Itonga I can approach, it," 
No ; he says it is an Itongo when 
he ia at a distance from it, withont 



'" Umhlvtazi, a harmless snaka 

* They do not become common in the eyes, that is, so as to bo 

aohed familiarly, — the eyes do not get accuabomciX U) \\kc\a. 
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emAlwazini si tsho, si sondela ku- 
wo. 

Elakulu imamba kn tiwa ama- 
kosi ; kepa izalukazana ku tiwa 
aba£ud abadala ; umAlwazi ku tiwa 
abantu. Unmyovu a ku tshiwo 
pgokubonakalako, ukuti u itongo, 
iigokuba u vela emntwini ; ku nga 
« itongo ngokutuny wa ; i ilo ngo- 
kubonwa kwawo ke, ku tiwe, u 
itongo ; ngokuba ku tiwa nga wo, 
ku nga u isitunjwa. 



approaching near to it. But we 
say the umthlwazi is an Itongo, 
and go up to it. 

But the imamba is said es- 
pecially to be chiefs ; the isalukaza- 
na, old women ; and the umthlwa- 
zi, common people. As regards 
the wasp, it is not clear that it is 
an Itongo, because it appears to 
a man ; it is as it were an Itongo 
because it is sent;. it is an Itongo 
through being seen, and sa it is 
said to be an Itongo ; for people 
say of it, it resembles something 
that has been sent. 



The order in which the A matongo are worshipped. 



Ku ya bizwa amatongo onke nge- 
tongo lokuk^'ala el* aziwayo. Li 
bizwe njengaloku isizwe, ku tiwa, 
esakwabani ; esetu ku tiwa sama- 
pepete. Isibongo ku tiwa Gwala, 
umuntu wokuk^'ala, ukuti, unku- 
lunkulu wamapepete. Uyena e 
in/tloko yesizwe sonke ; si kuleka 
ngaye. Ku ti uma ku Alatshwe, 
ku tiwe, "Nina'bakwagwala, pelela 
ni nonke, ni ze 'kudAla. Naku 
'kud/fla kwenu." 



Kepa manje ngokuba ku kona 
izinyanga, a ku sa kgalwa ngaloko; 
ngokuba kwabafayo u y' aziwa 
oyena e ngenise isifo; w* aziwa 



All the Amatongo are called upon 
by the name of the first Itongo who 
is known. It is called just as a na- 
tion is called after a certain 
person ; ours is the nation of the 
Amapepete. The family name is 
Gwala, the first man, that is, the 
Unkulunkulu of the Amapepete. 
It is he who is the head of the 
whole nation ; we pray by his 
name. And when we sacrifice we 
say, " Ye people of Gwala, come 
all of you to eat. Behold your 
food." 

But now since there are diviners 
we no longer begin in this way; 
for it is known who among the 
dead has caused disease; he is 
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ngolcubula eziuyangoni, ukubo, 
" Ubani lowo ii giila iije, u bulavra 
■Uhani lowo wakini, Ni ya : 
Ki ; II ti, ku ngiini ukiiba ku ti 
lapa ni pete iikiul/ilit ni nga m 
kumbuli iial" NgaJoko ke kn ya 
bizva yena ktik^lii, ku tiwe, 
" Bani kabani," e bongwa iigezi- 
boDgo zake ; ku zc ku fikwe na 
kuyiae, a ngeniswe uaye kule 'n- 
dahft yokiifa ; ku ze kn fikwc kwo- 
wokupeia ; ee ku ya gcinwa ke 
wmaku tiwa, " Nina 'bakwagwala, 
owa ti wa ti " (ku balwa izibongo 
take), " pclola ni nonke." 



■Sa njalo ke ukwaAluknnisa 
tongo. 'AAlukaniswa ngokuba 
tk munye ematongweiii o yena e 
t inifo. Abanye ba nga tsho 
Ku bizwe yena Jce kukjala, 
njongokuba e kala ngokuti, " Ku 
ngoni ukuba ngi nga be ngi sa 
pntwa na 1 " Ku njalo ke. 

Fjengaloku kwiti, kwa ka kwa 
ubabekazi ; kwa tiwa ezinya- 
ngeni, " U bulawa umfb wabo, 
ngokuti, ' Knlo 'nmzi, noma ku 
petwo ukudAla,angisakunjulwa,'' 
o teho, ngokuti, ' Ku ngani ukuba 
ku nga ki^wa ngaye ukubizwa 
itongweni onke nal ' " 

itoDgo a Ba Alupa abantu 
Ilelo U ya banga njalo, 




known by enquiring of tho di- 

vinei'a ; they tell ua, "Since So- 
and-so is ill, Le is made ill by So- 
and-ao, one of your people. Yow 
know him ; be aaj-s, how is it that 
when you have food you forget 
liimi" Therefore he is called 
ujHjn firat, and it is said, " So-and- 
so, son of So-and-so," he being 
lauded by his laud-giving names ; 
then they proceed to his father, 
and he too is mentioned in con- 
n ootion with the disease ; and so in 
timo they come to the laat ; and 
so there is an end, when it is said, 
" Ye people of Gwala, who did so 
and so" (his gi'eat deeds being 
mentioned), "come all of you." 

Such then is the distinction be- 
tween Amatongo, They are dis- 
tinguished, because it is one 
among them wLiuh causes the dis- 
ease. The others say nothing. So 
he is called upon first, as though 
he complained saying, " How is it 
that niy name is no longer men- 
tioned 1 " That is how it is. 

Just as with us, our uncle 
was ill ; the diviners said, " He is 
made ill by bis brother, because he 
says, ' In that village when they 
have food, I am no longer remem- 
bered ; ' and he asks, ' How is it 
that you do not begin with him 
when you call on tho Amatongo V " 

The Amatongo continually trau- 
ble men on that account Each 
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vkute onke a bo nezlukomo lawo, 
noma c patwa oiike. Kepa otile 
u kuuibuU ugdkuti, " Mina, a ba 
buiuuigu bti up puta ktik^a iiku 
ngi /ilabela inkonio ettle j ngi sa 
'uzivcza ngokula." 



I iijnlo ke indaba yokwoAluka- 
tiiaa amatongo. 

Uhpehoula Mbanda. 



one of them constantly pnta in a 
claim, that each may have his 

own cattle [sacrificed for him in' 
dividually], though the names of 
all be called upon. And a certain 
one remerabere they never worship 
him first by killing for him a cer- 
tain cow ; and he Bays, " I will 
reveal myself by disease." 

This then is the word abont 
making a distinction between the 
Amatougo. 



TtUe of an Imamha„ 



IiiDAHA yemamba e itongo lakwiti 
emapepeteni. Inkosi yakona U- 
raaziya. Leyo 'nkoai ya penduka 
imamba eknpumeni emzimbeni 
wobnntu- Ya hulawa embo, K.wn 
ti ekukcitekeni kwezwe lakwazidu, 
abantu ba tanda ukuza lapa esihi- 
ngwini, Kepa yona ya se i file, 
ludodana yayo Umyeka owa sala 
esikund/ileni aikayise, nomfo wabo 
TJmgwaduyana wa fa ycna, wa 
ehiya amadodana amabih, enye 
Umadikane, enye encane, Uba- 
fako. 



Xepa ngaleso 'tiikati Bokukciteka 
hwezwe, lowo 'miana wa e neai- 
tondoi esibi etangeni ; kepa se ku 



The account of the Imamba which 
la the Itongo of our people among 
the Amapepete, The chief of that 
nation was TJraaziya.*''' That chief 
became an Imamba when he went 
out of hia human body. He was 
killed by the Abambo. When the 
people were scattered from the 
country of the Amaanlu, they 
wished to come here to the Eng^ 
liah. But he had been dead for 
some time. It was his son, Dra- 
yeka, who remamed in his father's 
place, and his brother too, Um- 
gwaduyana, died, and left two 
sons, one named Uraadikuie, Eiud 
the younger one, tJbafako. 

But at the time of the scatter- 
ing of the people the lad Uba&ko 
had a bad sore on his thigh ; they 



^^ UmasiycL. — The z pronounced like z in azure. 
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Injiwe cnAIe, ku piinyiwe eroa- 
kaya, e guta kakulu ileao 'silouda ; 
Be kw elatehiwe ngemiti ; kepa. 
imiti i nga oamateli, ei be loku ni 
biba njalo. Ku ze kwa ti ngolunye 
tisuku, kii Alcziwo ciuadokodweni 
okubaleka, kwa ngena imtuuba ; 
loku umutwaua u lele, abantu ba 
ng^uzuka, b' etuka be bona isilwa- 
ue Gi ngena eud/iliui ; kepa a i ba 
nakaiiga uokwetuka nje, kupela 
ya plkelela ukwenyuka i ye kum- 
ntwBua ; uuina e Be kala e ti, 
"Inyoka i ya 'kudAla umntwana." 

Eepa kwa Be kw aziwa ukuba 
...^wSi le i kepa a ba melwanga 
'aibiudi, ngokuba He 1 nomunye 
umzimba, a ba nga jwayelani na- 
wo — umziniba wezilwane. Ya 
tika, ya b«ka umlomo eKiloudeui, 
kwa ba isikatahana i tuliaile, y' e- 
^^^•nka, ya puma. 



Ku ti ugemva kwaloko kwa 
yiwa eziiiyangcni, ukuba ku zwa 
kale ukuba lo 'm/ilola ongaka we 
mamba ini na. Kepa za ti zoni 
izinyanga, " lukosi yakwini leyo 
i Eokwelapa uniDtwana wcudodona 
yayo." 

Iferabala kc kwa Alaliwa; 

ula sii buya, ea za sa poLi. 



^—kuul 



J then liviug in the open 
country and had quitted their 
homes, when he was ill with that 
J aitd it had been already 
treated with medicines ; but tho 
medicines would not adhere, and 
the sore inci-eased continually. 
At length it happened one day, aa 
they were Uving in the temporary 
booths erected in their flight, an 
Iniamba entered; the child was 
aaleep ; the people atarted up and 
were frightened when they saw 
the beast enter the house ; but it 
neither took any notice of them 
nor was in the least afraid, but 
pressed onward to go up to the 
child ; the motlier now cried out, 
" The snake will kill the child." 

But it was already known thut 
it was the chief; but they had not 
any courage on that account, for 
he had now a different body, to 
which tJiey were not accustomed, 
— the body of a beast It reached 
the child and placed its mouth on 
the sore, and remained still a little 
wtile, and then departed and went 
out of the house. 

After that they went to the 
di-viners, that they might hear wliat 
was the meaning of so great an 
omen. But the doctors said, " It 
is youi' chief; he comes to heal tho 
child of his son." 



pa- 



So the people waited 
tienco ; and tho sore contiucted, 
aud at lungtii Vvcalci, 
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Ku be ku tt 1&]U Vu Imnjwii, kn 
sivra, lajn ku liuiijiu-o, nnyo i 
boDWu tapa ku wislwa eninKiliu- 
kweni ; i be i we\a iigenmnsi nja- 
lo ; kwa sa kwa fiku-a Inpa etnka- 
mbatiui, lapa ya Bala, kona ogeai- 
kati BokweAla kwcndodana, Um- 
yeka, e ya enaudo, e balekela 
Amabunu. 



Kepa inkosi leyo y" ala, ya ti, 
" A ngi yi 'ktiai czweui lolwa- 
mUle. Ngi Ea 'kuAlula lapa, ngi 
eid&lele icintete nje." N'embala 
ke kwa ba njiilo. Kwa m kwa 
gnla Uniycka kakiilu, e pupa ku 
tiwa, " Wa m ahiycla ni uyiAlol 
XT ya ba biza; u ti, a babuye." 
Kepa a ba vumanga iigokwesaba 
utnlanjwana wamabonu, ngokuba 
kwa dAliwa mtikomo zawo Um- 

Kwa ba njalo ke, ku ze kwa 
kupiika omiinye ubabekazi oiiikii- 
lu, c ya kubaba, ow' elamana no 
zaki tina. W esuka lowo 'baba, 
e dedela ubabekazi, wa buyela 



And it used constaotly to ha^ 
]>en, when tbey were trayolling 
towards this ooanti-y, wbeu they 
had Bet out, the Imuiubn too waa 
seen where they crossed at the 
fords of rivera ; it used to i 
lower down constantly ; until they 
reached Table ilountain, where it 
still was when his son, Umyeka, 
went down to the Inanda, flying 
fium the Dutch. 

But the chief ^^ refused, saying, 
" I wiil not go to a coiintry by the 
sea. I shall stay here, and eat 
gi-asshoppers.""' And so indeed 
it was. At length Umyeka was 
very ill, and it was said to him in 
a dream, " Why did yon forsake 
your father P* He is calling the 
people ; let tbem return." But 
they would not agi-ee, fearing their 
feud with the Dutch, for Tlmyeka 
had stolen their oafctla''^ 

So it was until our eldest 
uncle went up to our father.f^ 
who was younger than oiir own 
father. Our iather departed, leav- 
ing our eldest uncle, and retui-ued 



'^ That is, the imamba, — the dead chief. 

'^ It is to be understood that this was said to the son in a dream. 

'' That is, forsake the place whore his Itongo revealed itsel£ 



^■^ Both the Ubabakaii, eldest uncle, and the Ubaba, father, wen 
uncles. There were three brothers. The eldest is here called Ubobft- 
kazi ; the second, the father, was dead ; the youDgest, hei« called 
iaUier, had charge of the family of the second. 
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i olikulu Icnkoei yakwiti, 
Eodwa wa bbekana nalo ; ka oge- 
DOJiga kulo ; kwa linywa nje kulo. 
Ku ze kwa ti ngolunye iisiikii 
nbaba e Icle wa pupa iiikoai leyo i 
kultima nnye, Lokuptla ngaleso 
'siknti kwa ku sebuaika, atimnzi e 
baiida kakulii, ya ti, " Ng5o- 
k^wHJie, kii/ik ukuba u ng* enzele 
ik^amiika eaibiikweni, ngi ■weie 
ngalo, ngi £ ekaya ; ngokuba ngi 
j^ godola amakaza, ngi bnudwa ua 
^Ijtaizi futi." 

Kembala ng' ezwa iibalia e ee 
ngi bJTa, e ti, " Mntanami, woza, 
si ye lapaya ezibukweni e!i ya 
euxiwcni lascmzimTiibu, umuzi 
wenkoai, si yokwftnzcln iukosi ko- 
na ik^amuka lokuwela." Kembala 
ke sa gaulfl iminga kakuiu nemi- 
senge, sai n^imiieakabili eiufiileni, 

tela uiu7ilabu ugapeztilu. 



i 



Eu ugezinsiikwana lezo, loku- 
pela iiga ngi unifaiia wezinkomo o 
vala isangn, nga libala kaktilu 
ukuya 'uvala, kwa za kwa Aiwa j 
ngi t« se ugi ya, nga ngi ya, sc kii 
d/tlule isikati aok^ivala. Kga i 
bona ngi sa ya njeya into e kcwe- 
1>ezela emivalweni. Kepa a ngi 
nakongn uktiba ini. Nga ya ngit- 
mandAla, ngi tauda ukuvala masi- 



to the old site of our chief'a great 
kfual. But ho was on the other 
side of the stream to it ; he did 
not build on the old i^ite, bnt dug 
there only, Until on a certain J 
day our father whilst osloc^ 
dreamt the chief was talking with 
him. And as at that time it waa 
winter, and tlie water was very 
cold, iie fiaid to him, " tJngyo- 
kjwano, it would be well for yon 
to make a bridge for me, tliat I 
may cross on it and come homo ; 
for I am cold, and the water 
makes me colder still," 

And truly I hoai-d my father 
calling me and saying, " My child, 
come, let us go yonder to the ford 
which leads to the old site of 
Umzimviilni, the village of the 
chief, and make there a bridge for 
the chief to ci-oss over." And 
trtily we cut down many mimosa 
trees and elephant trees, and laid 
them aci-oas the stream, and poured 
earth on the top of them, 

A few daya after, for I was then 
the hei'd-boy who closed the cattle 
pen, I put off for a long time go- 
ing to close it, until it was dark ; 
and did not set out to do it until 
the usual time had pasaed. As I 
was going, I saw yonder something 
glistening on the poles with which 
the gateway was closed. But I 
did not trouble myself as to what 
it was. I went in b hurry, wish- 
ing to close the gateway at onco, 
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nynno, ngolnibanga sbiya endAlini 
kii Ea 'uclAliwu amasi. Kgaloko 
ke nga tonda ukuvala masinyane. 
Kcpa nga tata lowo 'niTtilo ; wa 
ninda, ng" aAliileka; sa koinunye 
kwa ba njalo ; ya ng* aAlula inii- 
valo. Nga k^1a ukubbukiEiaa 
tikiiVia nam/fla nje tmivalo i ngi 
fiinda ngaiii, loku tmivalo emi-ilala 
nje na ] Kga bhekieUa, kanti 
inyoka enkulu e lele pezu kwcmi- 
valo. Kga kak, Kwa piinywa 
ekaya, kwa biizwa iui na ? Nga 
ti, " Nanai inyoka." 



TJbaba wa fika msMnyane, wa 
bhekiEdftaj wa ti, " Yeka okuvala." 
Nga biiza, nga ti, "Ini le nal" 
Wa ti, " lukosi." Nga ti, " In- 
yoka lo na 1 " Wa ti, " Ycbo." 



Sa Ijuyela endAliuL Eii to ku 
sa wa e ai tekela, e ti, " Inkosi i 
ti, ' Ku ngimi nkuba ni ng' etute ? 
A ngi ti ya tabo ya ti, a kw enzi- 
WQ indAlela, i za 'kuea na ! " 

Kwa ba Be ku ya boogwa ke 
iibaba, e bonga inyoka leyo ngezi- 
bongo zayo inkosi i sa hamba ; be 
bonga nomamemkulu o zalaubaba. 
Ngokiiba kwiti ka njalo, Itongo 
li Alala kumuntu omknhi, li kulu- 
ine nayo ; noma ku bongwa ekaya, 



for I left them about to eat a 
in tlic house. Therefore I wiBhei 
to close the gateway at once. Boi 
I took the first pole ; it wit 
heavy, I could not raise it ; and it 
was the same with another ; tlut 
poles were too heavy for me, 
bt^an to examine intently into th^ 
cause why the poles were toa 
heavy, since they were old poles 
I looked intently, and forsooth it: 
was a great snake which was lying 
on them. I shouted. Tliey ci 
out of the house, and asked what 
it was. I replied, " Here is a 
snake." 

My father came immediately/ 
and looked intently, and said^ 
" Do not close the 
enquired, " What i 
said, "It is the chie£" I aaic^ 
"What, this snake)" He said,' 
" Yes." 

We returned to the house, 
the morning he told ua, saying^ 
" The chief asks why yoa wer 
afraid of him. Did he not tell u 
to make a bridge, that be might 

Then my father gave praise^ 
pi-aising the snake with the laud- 
giving names which the chief had 
whilst living; praising in conceii 
with our grandmother, the moth» 
of my father. For such is th«' 
custom with us. The Itongo dwells 
with the great man, and apcakii 
with him ; and when worship i 
Y>evformcd at a house, it is th< 
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lea bonga indoda enkulu nesaluka- 
zi eaiJala ea' aziyo abautu a ae ba 
fa 

Kwa ba njalo ke, kwa za kwa 
kupuka umuzi 'wenkosi omunye, 
w' (!za lapa si koua. Loku ku ze 
kwa fika Ungoza, vfo. ai kipa nge- 
zwi likasomaeit. Sa kciteka, sa ya 
exinduwetii ezioingi. Nanso ke 
into e nga i bonako, I leyo ke. 

Ewa ti ngemva kwaloko ya ku- 
puka inkusi, Uciyeka, Ku tiwa, 
" A ku yiwe eimweui, ku yiwe 
'kobiza inkosi, iiyiso weukosi ; 
ngokuba kwa tiwa, umuzi u buba 
njo, ngokuba inkosi i uga vumaaga 
ukweAla." Nembala ke kwa fikwa 
ncukomokazi, ikolokazi, ntamba- 
maj se ku Alanganiawa izikulu 
zonke eamadoda namake/ila. 
Kw' enziwa igama likayise lom- 
koBi, uku m vuHa uku m kumbuza 
nkiiba, " Nembala ba ya /ilupcka 
abantwana bami, ngokuba ugi nge 
ko kubo." I Icli ke igama da Ala- 
tahclelwa, lokuti : — 



" Limel' u Alole amaairaw''" etu aae- 
Btwandiye. 



chief man, and tiie oldest old 
woman, who knew those who are 
dead, who worship. 

Under these circumatancea, one 
of the chiefs kraat at length came 
up to where we were living ; and 
we lived together till TJagoza ca: 
and turned us out by the directiOQ 
of Usoniseu. We were scattered, 
aad went to other plaees. That, 
then, is a thing which I saw. 

After that Umyeka, the chie^ 
came up. The people said, "Let 
us go to the old dwelling to call 
the chief, the present chief's fa- 
ther ; for the village ia perish- 
ing because the chief did not 
consent to go down to the coast," 
So then they brought a dun- 
coloured cow in the afternoon ; 
and all the chief men, both old 
and young, were assembled. They 
sang a song of their father which 
used to be sung on great fes- 
tivals, to arouse him to the recol- 
lection that his children were truly 
in trouble because he was nob 
among them. This is the song 
which was aung j — 
"Dig for"^ the chief, and watch 

our gardens which are at lai- 

wandiye.^* 



II fur amasimu ; the z being used for s to give weight 
to the sound ; the u changed into w before the vowel in the following 

"^ iinwr— dii^ for, not known for whom, but probably, as hero 
translated, the chief. 

* JsMiiwaWijifl— Taiwandiye /or laiwandile. The name of a 
OS if of a place where there were many gardens. 
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*' Amanga lawa 

Limer u Alole amarimv eta ased- 

wandiye. 

Amanga lawa 

Aaesiwandiye, I-i-i-id — asesiwa- 

ndiye. 

Amanga lawo." 

Kw* enziwa umkumbu omkulu 
ngapandAle kweimwa. Kwa gu- 
jwa, loku 86 ku pelele aba&zi 
notshwala nezintombL Kwa za 
kwa kcitekwa, se li tshona, izulu 
86 li na ; kwa yiwa ekaya emziiii 
wakwiti, lokupela utshwala bu 
y' esabeka ubuningi ; kwa dAliwa 
ke utsliwala nenyama, kwa kcwa- 
y wa umkcwayo. 

Ku te ku 86 njalo kwa puma 
omunye o ikeAla ; ku tiwa Uma- 
Alati ibizo lake ; u t* e buya wa e 
tslio ukuba " Inkosi se i fikile, si 
kcwaya nje. Nansi lapa se i bu- 
tene koua pezu kwend/^hi." Kwa 
boboswa indAlu pezulu, ukuze i 
buke umkcwayo. Kwa kcwaywa 
kwa za kwa nga ku nga sa ngoku- 
jabula okukulu, ukuba ku tiwa, 
" Id/Jozi lakwiti li Alangene nati 
namuAla ; umuzi u za *kuma." 
Kwa ba njalo ke. TJkupela ke 
kwendaba leyo. 



" Those words ore naught.^* i 

Dig for the chief, and watch our 
gardens which are at Isiwandiya 
Those words are naught. 
Which are at Isiwandiye, Li-i- 
zi"i — ^which are at Isiwandiye. 
Those words Are naught. ** 
A large circle was formed out- 
side the old site. They danced. 
There were there also all the 
women with beer, and the damsels. 
At length they separated when the 
sun was going down and it was 
raining, and they went home to 
our village, for the abundance of 
beer was fearfiil ; so they con- 
sumed beer and meat, and sang 
hut-songs.^^ 

In the midst of these doings, 
one of the young men, named 
XJmathlati, went out ; on his re- 
tuna he said, " The chief has come, 
even whilst we are singing. There 
he is, coiled up on the house." A 
hole was made in the house, that 
he might look on at the singing. 
They sang until it was near morn- 
ing, rejoicing exceedingly because 
it was said, " The Idhlozi of our 
people has now united with us; 
our village will stand." Thus then 
it was. That is the end of the 
tale. 



■^^ I'hose words are naughtf — that is, we object to dig at Isi- 
wandile. 

'*^ I-i-i-zi, — Z in zi pronounced as in azure. This chorus is used 
for the purpose of emj)hatically asserting the subject of the song. 

^^ The umkcwayo is a song which is sung in the hut, the singers 
flitting, and accompanying the song with regulated motions of the 
body. 
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_ Kepa lapa ya i hlaia. koaa lej'o 
faka, i b' i Alala otangweni esiba- 

i kiimbe na sendAlini enkulu 
{okuba ku bo ku tiwa iziuyoka 
cziniiigi pfikati kwoniuzi kwalcyo 
'ndAlu enkulu, ku tiwa amauxiiKa 
enkosi, a humba neukosl ; ku tslii- 
wo abantu aba fa iiayo. Ngemva 
kwaloko ko ya uyamalala ekufite- 
iii kwoniuzi weukosi ; a ya be i sa 
Tama ukubonwa lapo, i boawe 
ngesinye iaikati, ku be ukupela. 



Imamba itongo lendAlu 'nkulu ; 
abantu nje a ba penduki imamba, 
ba peuduka imi^Iwazi, iayoka elu- 
Alasa, im/ilope ngiipaniii, ikanjana 
layo lineauo. Ukuma kwayo, i 
bbeka uiauntu, a i bhekisi kwesi- 
Iwane ea' esaba ukubulawa, i bhe- 
ka kaAle nje ; ku nga butana aba- 
ntu abaniugi kuwo um/ilwazi. 
Kepa noma umuutu e u tinta 
ngento u nga baleki, u gudAluka 
DJ& UmAlwazi iaidanda eaikulu 
«zinyokeni ; cndAlini u hamb' in- 
d/(!u yonke, a w esabi 'ndawo, na 
peiulu u ya bonakala, aa eeziugu- 
tabeni u /dale ; umiintu a tate 
kaAIs ingubo yake, a u shiye pa^ 
nsi, u ng' euzi 'luto. Ku tiwa u 
itongo. 

Umpengula Mbanda, 



And the jilace where the snake 
stayed was in the fence uf the 
cattle-pen ; and it may be even in 
the gi'eat houBe ; and it was said 
that the many snakes which were 
in the viUage belonging to the 
great houae, were the chief's at- 
tendnntfl which accompanied him ; 
they were said to be the men who 
were killed at the same time as 
the chie£ After that he di»- ] 
appeared on the arrival i 
chiefs kraal; and was no 
aeen frequently at our kraal, but | 
only occasionally. 

The imamba is the Itongo 
the great houae ; the common, peo- 1 
pie do not become izimamba, they 
become imithlazi ; this anake ia 
green and white on its belly, and 
has a very small head. Its custom 
is, when looking at a man, not to 
look like an animal which fears to 
be killed ; it looks without alarm ; 
and many people may gather 
around an umthlazi. And even if 

in touches it with a stick, it 
not run away, but juat 

es. The umthlwazi is much 
tamer than other snakes ; it moves 
about the whole houae, and feara 
notliing, and it is seen in the roof, 
id it remains among the gar- 
ments; and a man takes up his 
garment gently and leaves the 
snake on the ground, and it does 
nothing. It ia said to be an Ito- 
ngo, 



ReriKviifj /nym otte cotmlrt/ to ano0ter. 



Ku ti uitia ku sa 'iisukwakuyiwe 
kwelinye izwe, uma ku bonwa 
okaba itongo & la li boni kiilo 
'mun omutsha, la eal' emuva, ku 
gaulwe lAlaAla lompa&, kumbe ku 
yiwe nenkomo, ku ye 'kuAlatshwa 
kona eimweni, ku bongwe, U bj- 
zwe, kw enziwe amtilihubo a e 
hhuba Dgawo e sa Immba ; loko 
iaibouakaliso soku in kalela, uku- 
vnsa umunyu, ngokuti, "N^embala, 
abanta bami ba uesizungu uma bo 
nga Dgi boni." Ku hholwe i^la/da 
lapa Be ku hanjwa, ku yiwe nalo 
laps ku yiwe kona, Kumbe i la- 
ndele ; kumbe y ale ngamazwi e 
Dga tandi ngawo ukuya kuleyo 
'iidawo, i kuluma neudodana nge- 
pupa; kumbe nomuntu omdala 
wftlo 'muzi: noma inkosikazi en- 



Whek we are about to go to an- 
otber couutry, if the people do not 
see the Itongo at the new yillage, 
it having staid behind, a branch 
of umpa& is cut, and perhaps they 
take a butlock with them, aud go 
to Bacrifice it at the old site ; they 
give thanks, and call on the Ito- 
ngo, and aing those songs which 
he used to sing whilst living ; thii 
is a sign of weeping for him, to 
excite pity, bo that he may say, 
" Truly, my children are lonely 
becauae they do not see me," AnA 
the branch is dragged when they; 
set out, and they go with it to thft 
new village. Perhaps the snakAi' 
follows ; perhaps it refuses, givin|[ 
reasons why it does not wish to gd^ 
to that place, speaking to thfr 
eldest son in a dream ; or it i 
be to an old man of the village ^ 
or the old queen. 



Royal Attendante. 



lSZUBA abaotn benkosi njenge- 
zinceku, aba hamba nayo; ku ti 
noma se i file inkosi, kakulu uma 
i bulawa, i bulawa namauamsa, 
ukuze a i lungiaele pambili, noku- 
dAla a i funele. Kakulu kit! ku 



AifjUixuSA are people of a chid 
like servants, who go about ia 
company with him ; and evett 
when the chief is dead, and i 
pecialty if he has been kdllod b 
ther with his Amanxusa, they g 
with him, that they may prepare 
things before hand, and get foodi 
for him. It was especially I 



AUATONQO. 
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% bu ti endnlo, iima ku in inkoai, 
i ugn fi yodwa ; lokupela be be 
tshiswa abautu kuki^ala; ae i file 
iukosi, ugamAla i pum' ekaya, se i 
ya 'ulaAlwa, kn Alonywe iziAlangii, 
ku vunulwe kakulu imvunulo 
yempL Ku ti uma tu fikwe en- 
daweni lapa inkoai i za 'utshiswa 
koDa, ku gaulwe izinkuni eziningi ; 
loku oeKinkabi m kona futi, ka ti 
inkabi yayo o d/ilala umkosi ngayo 
i Alatshwe nayo, kuuye uayo, i fe 
njengayo. Ku ti uma umlilo u 
Tutii, i &kwe ; ku be se ku ketwa 
imnceku zayo, d i landele ; ku 
laudwe iaikulu, zi tatwe ngazluye. 
Kn tiwo, " Ubani u fanele a ha- 
mbe nenkosi." Ku ti lapa umlilo 
u kjala ukulota, ku tiwe, " Kwe- 
zela, 'banl" A ti lapa e ti u Ala- 
nganisa izikuni, ba m fake koua ; 
sonke izikulu ku hanibe ku tat^ra 
ngabanye ezindAlini eziukulu zom- 
deni uaba nge 'mdeui ; ku fe 
abantu abaningi ngalelo 'langa. 
Kanko ke amaiucus^ 



k 



Ku be se kn ti uma iakosi i file 
ba tubelise abantwaua babo ; aba- 
nye ngokuti, " Ngi y' ad ukuba 

uma ngi vumela ukuba umutauami 



case with us at firat, wlien a chief 
died, lie did dot die alone ; for at 
firat the bodies of the dead were 
burnt, and when a chief died, 
and they went from their home 
to dispose of the remains, th^ 
took shields and adorned them- 
selves with their military orna- 
ments ; and when they came to 
the place where the remains of tha 
chief were to be burnt, they cut 
down much firewood ; and as there 
were oxen there too, the chief ox 
with which he made royal festivals 
was killed with him, that it might 
die with him. When the fire was 
kindled, the chief was put in ; and 
then his aervanta were chosen, and 
put into the fire after the chief; 
the gi'eat men followed, they were 
taken one by one. They said, " So- 
aud-ao is fit to go with the chie£" 
When the fiiu began to sink down, 
they said, " Put the fire together, 
So-aud-ao," And when he was put- 
ting the firewood together, they 
cast him in ; they went aud took 
all the great men one by one from 
the chief houses of tha chief's 
brothers, aud from those who wero 
nob his brothers. Many people 
were killed ou that day. Such then 
are the Amananiso, 

When a chief dies the people 
conceal their children ; some say- 
ing, " I know that if I let my 
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a yc Inpa ku felo iiikoRi kona, ka 
sa yi 'kubuyo." Sa vamo uku ba 
tubeliaa. Nokugula futi abany 
bn EJgiUise, ba bikwe kakiiln, ku 
tiwe, " Ubani a Bi ko uako ukufii." 



I ti Ulna i tshe i ti da, ku lie se 

ku tatwa unilotu wciuke, u ye u te- 
Iwe esizibeoi. 

AmtLDXiiea abaiitu aba be konza 
Utahaka. Ku ti ctnva kwokufa 
kwake zouke izikiilu zake ew. a in 
koiiza, za ti uba zi f« za /ilangana 
naye ukuya '« m konza. Ku tiwa 
ku kona izinyaka eziniogi ; lezo 
'nyoka ku tiwa amana^usa ; zi kona, 
kwazulu ; ku ti lapa ku bonwa 
Utjbaka, nazo zi be zi kona ; iigo- 
kuba ku tiwa u imamba eukulu; 
a ya bonwa ngezikati zouke e 
landelwa izinyoka ; ku tiwe aina- 
luniaa ake, Ngesinye iaikati ku 
tiwa wa ka wa bonwa e Iwa nodi- 
Dgaoe, lapa se be file bubaliili ; ba 
Iwa isikati aside ; kwa za kwa. pu- 
ma impi eiiingi ukuya 'ku ku 
boua loko 'kulwa, Ku tiwa Uni- 
ponde wa tanda ukwelamulela 
TJtsbaka, a bulale Udingaue, ugo- 
kuba wa e tanda uku m bulala ; 
wa ainda ngond/dela, 

AmaniCTjaa a Alala end/Jini en- 



cliild go to the place where tl 
king has died, ho will never con 
liock Bgaiii." So they usually ca 
ceal them. Others too feign aiol 
ness, and cause the report of the 
eicknctis to be spread abroad in b 
directions ; they say, "So-aod-BO 
very ill indeed." 

Wbeo tlie chief ia entirely ooi 
sumed, they take the ashes aa 
throw them into a pool of tl 



are men who used U 
wait upon Utshaka. And afttt 
his death all the great i 
used to wait on him, when the^ 
died, joined him that they migU 
wait on him. It is said thei-e » 
maay Buakea among the Amazuli): 
these snakes are Amauxusa ; wl 
Utshaka is seen, then too are si 
the snakes ; for it is said he ia i 
large imamba ; he Is seen continit 
ally, followed by snakes ; and thej 

e all said to be Ammixusa. 

said that he was once seen fight 
ing with Udingane, when bodt 
were dead; they fought a loii| 
time, until at length a very { 
number went out to see the fight 
said Umpande wished to he^ 
Utshaka aud kill Udingane, 1 

Udingane had wished to kill 
Umpande, but Undhlela^' save 
him. 

Aroaiumsa remain in ths 



^ An officer under Udingane. 
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knlu kwabo kanioai twiti emnpe- 
peteni. Amanxiisa a bo Alala 
end/dini kasokane, iimHntii omkii- 
lu. Owesifozana ngolunye usukii 
a ti, " Ngi ya Alupeka. Ngesinye 
iaikati ngi ko/ilwa nokubeka izi- 
tsha nje, ngi vinjelwa izinyoka." 
Aba z' aziyo lezo 'nyokft ba ti, 
, " Amanaiisa eofcosi ; abantu aba 
H|BM4wiiiba nayo inkoBi." 
^^B Udcpesoula Mbasda. 

I 






U>UKAZAKA ku tiwa itoDgo lo- 
aifazana owa e se giigile. 

Ku kona indaba ngesiahikazana, 
isilwaoyana esi faoa neiitulwa ; 
kepa si uge si yo ; si uAlobo Iwesi- 
biinkhwa ; kepa isibaukhwa aibii- 
tafaelczj, ninsundu ngiipuzulu, nga- 
paiiai tu Dgft siioAlope. Kepa 
leso 'salukazana sibana, si ikba- 
mbana kakuhi ; a ni taudeki ; ke- 
pa si lulana, si tabetaba ukuauka 
masiiiyanc. Kepu a si vami «ku- 
baleka, si Tama iikukcatslia. Ku 
ti uma umiintu e ei lioiia. iigala|>a, 
si be se si ti bande ngalapaya. 
Uma u ya ngakona, si paiobanc 
nawe. Uma ii si bone kiikgala, 
sa tshetuha nkwelianda, Uma u 
komblsa umuntu, u ti, " Isilwa- 
nyana ngi ei bone lapa," se si te 
site ngalapaya. A nga ti, "A si 



^fc"~irA^ 



chief hoiiBe of our cWef among 
the Amapepete. The Amatiarua 
used to remain in Usokane'a' 
house, a great man. One day a i 
woman said, " I am troubled, 
am sometimes unable even to put 
down a vetisel, tbera b«iiig always 
anakea in the way." Those who 
knew them said, " They are Ama- 
nxusa of the uhiuf ; people who 
were living with the chief before 
ho died." 



The lizard is said to be tho Itongo 
of an old woman. 

There is a tale about the isalu- 
knzana, an animal which rescmbloa 
the iutulwa; but it is not an in- 
tulwa ; it is a kind of isibankhwa ; 
but the isibankhwa is smooth, and 
purple on its back, and whitish oa 
its belly. But the isalukazana 
rather ugly, and very rough ; it is 
not liked ; and it is active, and 
runs away quickly. Bnt it does 
not commonly run away, but hides 
itself. And if a man sees it on 
this side of any thing, it at once 
goes nnmd to the opposite side. 
If you see it Grst, it makes haste 
to go round to the other side. If 
you point it out to another, say- 
ing, " I saw an animal here," it ia 
akeody hidden on the other side. 
He laay say, " Let us look j " but 






n, who had grown up with \]mtm^e., ftws^Ti^ 



sie 



blieke;" kcpa « bone iuitunzi 
iMinnntu si vein, si pcnduke, si 
pambane naso. A »ga z« a ku 
pikise, a tj, " Ku njani ukaba 
uiudtiU kangaka u kjaiiiba 'manga 
na ? " A ic a be isiuta lowo o be 
si bouile, Bgokuba emva ka bb ai 
boni. Ba nga i« ba si bone lima 
b' oAlukona, omunye 'eme, omunye 
a luiigeie umuti ; ba d bone ke ; 
lajia si balekela oiQunye, si vele 
ngukoDiunye. 

Ku ti lima si fimwa enil/ilini, si 
te kcatsha otingweni, noma u aen- 
aikeni ; omdala a si bono kiimbe, 
a uga tsho 'Into, a nga tnndi ukwa- 
ntlisa indaba ; ngokuba ku tiwa 
mubi umuutu emdala a bone into 
e uJeugomAIola, U Mnp' abantu ; 
ba ja 'kuUbaywa izinvalo, ba Alnle 
be kcabanga ngaleyo 'oto e boni- 
■weko. Ku ti vima ku vela unaku- 
ha omnbi pakati kwomui^i, leso 
'ealukazana si nga yekilo ukubona- 
kala kiiteyo 'ndawo, ku tiwe i sona 
ai bika ukufa. A i zeke ke indaba 
lo owa si bonciko, a ti, " Kunsukn 
ngi bona iaalukaziina kamubani. 
Nga n^ ti, a ku yi 'kuvela 'luto ; 
nga i fiAIft leyo 'ndaba. Kepa 
loku naku se ku vele umkuba, ku- 
Ale kw aaiwe," 



Abanyo ba ti, "Akuyobulwa" 
Abanye ba ti, " Ku sa funwa ni ) 
loku aaka um/ilola se u ve\e nje 



it sees the shadow 
soon as it appeam, and turne back 
in the opposite direction. Until 
he disputes, saying, " How b it 
that one so old as you telle liosl" 
And the one who saw it appeus 
foolish, for he no longer sees ii 
They may see it if they separate, 
and one atancla still, and the other 
goca round the tree ; for so they 
see it ; when it runs away front 
one of them, it appears to the 

If it is seen in the bouse, it 
hides itself among the wattles, 
it may be on tbc post of the house] 
perhaps an old person sees it, bol 
says nothing, not wishing to 
much of the afiair ; for thej 
say an old person is wicked 
he see a thing which is like 
omen. lie troubles the people; 
they will be smitten with fear, 
continue to think of that wl 






If 



happena in the village, the it 
kazana is seen continually in 
same place, and it is said to j 
noaticate death. Then he wb 
saw it says, " For some daya . 
have seen an isalukazana i 
aud-ao'a hut I aaid nothing witt 
come of it ; and hid what I hat 
seen. But now since the evil hai 
come, it is proper that it s 
be known." 

Some aay, "Let 
diviner." Others say, " What d 
wii ^iQuil S«e, there is tlie 
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na t Kii^lc ku tuawc into uma i 
kono, leso 'sulukaznna si kxotshwe 
si muke." Nembala ke ku Ala- 
teltwe ioibuzi, noma itole. 

Ku tiwa isalukazima ukubizwa 
kwalczo 'zilwauyazana. A ku 
tshiwo itiOngo lendoda nclabantwa' 
naj ku tiva itongo lomutitu weei- 
&zaua owa e se giigile. Futi a ku 
tsliiwo ukuti ubaui igama lake, 
laalukazana uj»Io ukubizwa kwa- 
8o ; a s' aziwa uiua isalukazaua csi 
unobani ign.ma laso. 

Kepa lezo 'zalukazaua kubautu 
abamuyama zi y& zondcka ; a zi 
fani netiOngo eli inyoka ; ngokuba 
iAfia. be boua iaalukazana, ba ya 
ilupcka ngokwazi ukuba isaluka- 
■ana at 'uiuva-nuibi, — umuva waso 
» u miiAle. Ku tl ku nga vela 
Bona, ku be koua umkuAlaue omni- 
iigi pakati kwomuzi, u vauje uku- 
tnta ahautu. £u be gc ku tiwa 
nmuva wesalukazaua lowo ; uomii 
OBiiuitu wa gwazwa impi, ku be 
ku ke kwa bonwa isahikazana 
«ndAlJni yakwake. ICu be se ku 
tebiwo njalo, ku tiwa umuva waao. 



^Ekep 



ILepa ku te uba nati ai i zwe 
leyo 'udaba, ai kule ng' ezwa uma- 
memkiilu, o zala ubaba, e kuluma 

IEO izalukazaua, lapa mina ugi 
tshnya exibaytini ngamatsbc. 



come of its own accord. It is 
proper to get BOnietliing if there is 
such B. tiling, to Bcnd away the 
isolukazana." And ho they sa< 
fice a goat or a calf. 

These animals ai'c called isalu- ] 
kazana [little old women]. It ifl 






i to be tte r 






or of a child ; but the Itongo of 
some old woman. Neither is it 
called by the name of any par- 
ticular pei'scn. It is merely called 
isalukazana ; it is not known who 
the isalukazana is. 

But these lizards are hateful to 
black men ; they are not Lke the 
Itongo whicli is a snake ; for when 
they see an isalukazana, they are 
troubled because they know that 
it is an omen of future evil, — that 
evil comes in its train. Perhaps 
it appeal's, and then much fever 
occitfs in the village, which carrieB ' 
off many jieopla And that is said 
to be in the ti-ain of the isaluka- 
zana; or a man is stabbed in bat- 
tle, after an isalukazana has been 
seen in his house. And so that 
too ia said to be something which 
has come in the train of the isalu- 
kazana. 

But wo heard this tale fi-om our 
grandmother, oui' fathei-'s mother ; 
she told U3 about these hzarda 
whoa I killed some in the oattle- 
pen with stones. For thoy aro 
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Kgokuba izilvanynna ozi tanda 
kiikulii ixigengi ogenkati ^buulko. 
Ku ti iikiipuma kwelaugn u si 

fumaae si te ne otini ukunamatela, 
a' Ota ilanga. Ngaloko ko uku ai 
bulala kwomi nga m tshelu ukulu, 
nga ti, " Ngi bulele lapa euba.^ cni 
izibaiikhwana ezi ihhambana." 
Ukulu a ngi tetisc iigokuti, " Iza- 
lukazana lezo abaninimim ; a zi 
bulawa ; zi y" esatsliwa," Kepa 
si bone ku Isilwano nje kibili sa- 
BenAle ; si godtiawe ngcinilomo 
ukuletwa ekaya. Kepa a ku ba- 
il ga Ticiila ngesikati aofeu zi buIala 
kwami ; keja, amadcxlft, lapn, be ai 
bona, ba Alule sc bo bheke iudaba 
e za 'uvela. 

Ku ti uma zi bonwa futifiiti, ku 
vcle isifo, ku Alatshwe nentoiuo 
uma i kona, ku tiwe, " A zi d/ile, 
zi godlike. Zi (una ni ekaya ]apa 
na 1 Ini ukuba zi be impi yoku- 
bulala umuzi t A zi goduke. 
Naku ukudAla kweiiu. YidAia 
ni, ni harabe." Kepa noma ku 
tEbiwo njalo, a zi mtiki ; ku sc si 
zi bona lapa zi be zi kona izolo. 
Kodwa abadala a b' eaabi ngemva 
kwokukcola, ngokuba ba tij "A si 
se nakcala, loku se si kcolile." 



animals which are veiy fona 
sunshine during winter. WLen 
the sun rises you can find them 
sticking to a pnxt, basking in the 
aim. So then when I killed them 
I told gi-andmother, saying, 
have killed eome little roi 
liiarda in the cattle-pen." Granit 
mother reproved m e, saying 
"Those lizards are chiefs of tl 
village; they are not killed; they 
are reverenced." But we t 
was a mere wild animal ; it b« 
came domestic from being called 
an Itongo by the people, 
no evil consequences aroad 
when I killed them ; but win 
the men saw them, they a 
looked out for some evU to a 
If they are fi-etiuently Been 
disease arisen, a bullock is 
ficed if tliere is one, and the peopD) 
say, " Eat, and go home. WIu( 
do you want here ! "Why are ytt 
an enemy come to destroy the T 
lage? Go home. Here is foai 
for you. Eat and depart" Bn 
though they say thus, they do n( 
depart ; on the following day ti 
atill see them where they were til 
day before. But the old peopli 
are not afraid afterwards, for tfaej^ 
say, " We are no longer guil^ ( 
aught, for we have paid a ransom, 



Crywvj at (lie Holes from which Medieinei fuxve been dug. 



Isiuo sabantu abamnyamiL aba iid- 
njango, lapa inyanga i mba umuti, 
i mba i bonga itougo kona la])o, 
ututi, " Kanai inkomo, nioa 'ba- 
kwitl Lo 'muti ngi u mba nje, 
n^ tcmba nimi, ukuba ni ii iiike 
nniand/ila, u kipe ukuia kulo 'mii- 
ntu o gulayo, ukuze ngi nconywe 
Gzizweni uktiba ngi iuyanga iigaiii, 

Kgaloko ke umuti u u mba 
lAlmyo euiAIop^i, e blicke tiku- 
ll& ku BJnde lowo 'muutu. £epa 
tuna 'elapUe, labo 'bantu ba linga 
uku mn d/tla ngobuk^ili, nokuti, 
" O, a si ti kuyc, umuti wako nga 
Q dAla, a ngi zuzauga 'eikala soku- 
pnmula. Kwa ba ngi dAle ama- 
bele nje." Ngokuba loko kubantu 
abamnyama ku vamile ukufi/ila 
aniandAla omuti ; ba ingcozaua aba 
dumisa imiti. Ngalobo 'bukjUi 
Be kwa za k'wa fiuiwa iziuBuba 
emakcalenL Inyanga i ti, " Weua, 
"bani, u ye u ngi bekele imytlebc 
Nauk" umuti wami Ngi ya 'ku 
ku vuza. Ngi y' azi ukuba ba ya 
'ku u GAla, ba ti, a v cnzanga 
'luto, b' cn^na ukukoka inkomo. 
Hgaloko ko ngi misa wena, ukuze 
u ngi bbckelc" 



It ia a. cnstoni with black doctors, 
for a doctor wheu digging up 
mediciuea, to dig woraliipping tlie 
Itongo at the place where he ix 
digging ; he says, " Here is a bul- 
lock I may gain, ye people of oura. 
I dig up tliis medicine trusting in 
you, that you will give it power to 
take away the disease from tlie 
sick man, that I may become cele- 
brated among the nations, as a 
great doctor, by your power, ye 
people of oura." 

He digs up the medicine, then, 
with a pure heart, expecting the 
man to get welL But when ho 
has applied his mediciues, the peo- 
ple try to eat him up by craft, and 
say, " Let ua tell him tliat I took 
his medicine, but gained no relief 
It was as thnugli I had taken 
nothing but com." For it is com- 
mon among black men to conceal 
the power of mediciues j they are 
but few who praise them. In 
consequence of this craft there 
came to be appointed secret spies. 
The doctor says to a man, " 8<>- 
and-ao, do you go and listen for 
me. There is my medicine. I 
know that the people will conceal 
its efficacy, and say it was useless, 
for they are slow in giving me a 
bullock. I therefore appoint you 
to look out fur me." 
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NcmlxJu k«, In|)a q a' eiajtilu, a 
UiomtAo tiktuswA iiulaba yenkubolo 
ysJte, ukuti u &> 'kuKwa uiim se ku 
ujaiii oa. Ku be i luku e tslio 
njiila, ii^kuti, " O, weiia kubani, 
Ji{^ an giila ; a ugi k' ezwa 'mlawo 
cmuaiiili, noiuiiU wako lowo kwa 
tu ngi d/iie uuabele nje." A ma.- 
ngole ummuiwo ow aziyo ukwenza 
kwnwo ngnpakati kumuntu, 'ezwe 
umimtu e laiidula uokukJiia ubitU 
ngftpakati, a U, " Kya ; twa imma 
amnozi nje." Kepa inAlomcli yake 
i mu tshele ukuti, " Umuti wako 
wa Eebcnza kiilo 'inuntti ; ba ya 
kii koAlisa ; u ac hatnba emaja- 
dwini ua scniatsliwaleai ; u se si- 
udile. Kejia iakomo 1 be lukiiDi 
ukupnma ; ku kule ukuguU kuao- 



InjTiuga i ze i tsho ukuti, " Ba- 
ni, loku u ti vena a u yi 'ku ugi 
nika inkomo, se ngi sia 'kuya 'ku- 
mbulula amagodi o ng* emba imiti 
yoku kw elapa kuwo ; ngi kale 
kuwo, Ku kona oku ya 'uvela 
kuvre, tuna nga u n^ dhla iakomo 
yami ngaiuakcebo. U se u nga 
taho ukuba ngi umtokati. Sa u 
Alala neukomo leyo. A ngi sa i 

Uma nembala e m koAlisa, 'ale, 
a ti, " Oj wena kubuai, niinn a ji^ 



So then when lio lioa treated \ha 
patiijnt, fau waits to hciu* what 
liui'i>ena, that he may know how 

be is. And whca bo hears him 
say, " 0, Sou of So-and-so, I am 
still ill ; as yet I am in pain all 
over ; and as to that medicine of 
youi-s, it was as if I had only 
eaten covu," So the ownei- of tia 
medicine wonders who understands 
its action in the human body, 
when he hears the man denying 
that it even brought any thing 
away, saying, " Ho ; there came 
away nothing but water," But 
his spy tells him that his medicine 
worked well in the man ', that the 
people deceive him, and the 
now goes to wedding-danoea 
to beer-diinkiugs ; that he is quite' 
well But it 13 hard for him to 
give a bullock ; ho makes more rf 
the disease which remaiuB than of 
the health which has been restored. 
At length the doctor says, " So- 
and-so, since yoii refuse to give m» 
a bullock, I shall now remi 
the holes where I dug up the 
medicine which has cured you 
and cty there. Something will 
liappen to yon, if you eat my bul» 
lock deceitBiIly. Do not say I am 
a sorcerer. Keep the bullock. 
no longer wish to have it." 

If he is really deceiving him, he^ 
refuses, saying, " 0, Son of So- 
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tsho ukubu sc w n/tlulekile ; ngi bi 
mina u inyaiiga yami, iioma umuti 
WHko ugii u ilAlflj a nga bona 'luto ; 
kepa tiDiziralio ku nga ti u nga ba 
owomuDtit, Ulna u n&ka u ngi 
fijueV imiti. Inkomo yako a mina. 
U ti vena, uma ngi sindile njalo, 
ngi Dga eifi/ila konjani na! Miisa 
nkuti u za 'nkaia eaingodini. Wo 
ba ae u ya ngi bulala uma w enze 
njalo. Ng" elape nje. Inkomo 
_. j3iko Be i koua." 

^^^HJina e nga vuioelani nenyanga, 
^^Pbibala ke inyanga i vuke eku- 
^^eni ngen/iliziyo ebnAlnngu kakulu 
ngokuzwa ngaofakazi ukuba lo 
'zuuntu u la sizilc ; kep' a nga 
Tumi yena nkuba u siziwe. A ye 
ko emagodini, e ya 'ku wa panda, 
e kala iziuyembeEi, c kninma ngo- 
kuAlupeka kvake, e kuluma ua< 
matongo akubo, uknba, " Ku 
ngani ufenba ni dAliwe umnntii, 
kanti ngi m clape, va sinrla na 1 
A ka Lonokale okomtkona. In- 
komo yami i nge d/illvre umuntu 
o hamba ngezinyawo ; a kw aAlnke 
imiti yami ; a i nga l>i ize nje. 
Ngi kuluma nani nina, kw eyenu, 
N(^ elapa nganL Kumnatidi iui 
uma ni dAliwa iiinkomo nal " 



) ko u tiilio ujalo kaltu 



and-so, for my [mrt I do not say 

the (liaeaBe has beaten you ; I Hay 
you ai'e my doctor, nlthoi^li I took 
your meJicino without feeling any 
effecta from it ; yet it feels aa if 
my body was about to be that of 
a man, if yon persevere in getting 
mecUcines for me, I am your bul- 
lock. How do you think, if I get 
well, I can Mde myself) Do not 
talk about crying at the holes 
where yon dug up the medicineB. 
You will kill me if you do eo. 
Just doctor me. Your bullock is 
ready for you." 

If he does not agree with him, 
the doctor awakes in the morning 
with hia heart much pained be- 
cause he hears &om witnesses tliat 
he has i-eally helped the man ; but 
be will not allow that he has been 
helped. So he goes to the holoa 
whore he dug up the medicines, 
and acrajjea away the earth Had 
sheds tears, and tells the Ama- 
tongo of his trouble, saying, 
" Why are joa eaten up by a man 
whom I have cured 1 Let the 
truth appear. Let not my bullock 
bo eaten by a living man; let the 
power of my medicines be evident, 
and not be a mere vain thing, I 
tell you, the medicines were yours, 
I cured him by your power. Is 
it pleasant to have your cattle 
eaten 1" 

He says Uua weeping. For it 
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Kgokuba ku tiwa, amngoili unia « 
uibululwa ku kalwu, luwu 'luiiutu 
ka yi 'kulungn, uroa neuilulu e 
fiAU amiudAIk eiuiti ; u ya 'knb. 
Ka ujalo ke. Kwiti ku y' enabeka 
ukuba inymiga i yukala eniugixli- 
ui ; ngnloko ku tiwa, ku bang' u- 
kufit loko "kwenza njiilo kwenya- 
iiga. I Ivko ke ukukula omago- 



b said if the holes where the 
uiedicincs were dug up be opened 
and the doctor wccpa there, (Jie 
man will be ill nud die, if he 
has really concealed the power 
of the medicineii. Thua it Lb. 
With us it is a feoiful thing that 
the doctor should go to the holes 
to ciy ; and it is said if ho does so 
he calk down death on the patient. 
This, then, is what is meant l:^ 
crying at the holes. 



Ukctibiijla kuljantu abamnyama 
ku tiwa ku islbotiakaliso Beu/do' 
nAla yotuba, umuntu u bo noltu- 
pila, U ya bonga ngemva kwo- 
kutimula, a ti, " Nina 'bakwiti, 
utidiamba okuAle ngi zuzc e ngi 
ku sweleyo. Ni ngi bheke." Isi- 
kati Bokutimula iaikunibuzo aotu- 
ba umuntu a pate itongo lakubo 
maainyane, ngokuti, " I lona eli 
ngi pa loku 'kutimula, ukuze ngi 
li bone ngoko ukuba 11 se uanii." 



En ti unm umuntu e gula e uga 
timuli, ku ya buzwa ku tiwe ab' e- 
zo'u m buna, " U ke a tlmule nje 
nal" be buzela ukuze b' eme isi- 
bindi eokuba uku&, loko ku ya 'u- 
buyo k\i d/tliile. TJma e nga ti- 
muli ba kuuunde ngokuti ukofa 
kukulu. Eu DJalo ke. 



A UONO black men sneezing la Baid 
to be a lucky sign that a person 
will now be restored to health. He 
1-etums thanks after sneezing, ray- 
ing, " Ye people of oura, I Lare 
gtuned that prosperity which I 
wanted. Continue to look oi 
with favour." Sneezing reminds a 
man that he should name the Ito- 
ngo of his people without delay, 
because it is the Itongo which 
causes him to sneeze, that he may 
perceive by sneering that the Ito- 
ngo is with him. 

If a man is ill and does not 
sneeze, those who come to see him' 
Bsk whether he has sneezed or aot, 
Tliey ask that they may take heart. 
and believe that the disease will 
pass away. If he has not anei 
they murmur, saying, " The dis- 
ease is great" 



itffal 



Ncngane umn i timiita, ktiyo ke 
ku tiwit, "Tutuka!" ku tsl 
uknhambela jiambili en/iJanAletii 
njalo. Ku iBibonokaliBO sokiipila 
kwomuntu, nesokupatwa itongo. 

Ku njnio ke ukutimnla fcubitntu 
abamnyama ku -viiaa, amand/Ja 
okuba uTOuntu a kumbule ukiibt 
itongo 11 ngene, 11 kiimina. A 
bonge ngokutokoxa okukulu, e nga 
ngabazi ngako loko. 

Lapa umuntu e ti " Makf>si " 
ekutimiileiii, ka tandl iikuti, " Ba- 
ni wakiti," ngokuba e Dg* azi 
ukuba u mu pi o yean o mu pe 
loku 'kiipila iia; ku ngaloko ko u 
ya Alanganiaa ngokuti, " Mukosij 
ni nga ngi fiilateli." Uroa e ti, 
"Baba," lowo « ya kuluma, ku- 
mbe "wa tiniula ngesikati uyise e 
B* and' ukububa, isAliziyo i nga ka 
koAlwa u ye ; u tslio ke tikuti, 
"Baba, u ugi bheke, ngi be nen- 
Alan/tla kuloko e ngi nge nako." 



^^ Noma unina, a tsho njalo, uku- 
ti, " Mame, u nga ngi fulatell." 
Futi ku tiwa, " Bobaba," e Ala- 
nganisa amatougo akubo onke, 
abafo baoyise, a se ba fa ; a ti, 
" Bobaba, ni ngi bheke, ni nga ngi 
fiilatelL" Noma ku nge si bo 
aoj'isekBzi ngesibili, kepa loku sc 



And if a child enoezcB, it is Hiid 
to it, " Grow 1 " meaning by tbis 
that it should continually advance 
in prosperity. It is a sign of a 
man's health, and that the Itongo 
is with him. 

So then sneezing among black 
men gives a man strength to re- 
menil)cr that the Itongo has enter- 
ed into him and abides with hint. 
And he returns thanks with great 
joy, having no doubt about it. 

When a man, on sneezing, says, 
" Chiefe," it is because he docs not 
like to say, " So-and-so of oiu" peo- 
ple," because he does not know 
who it is of the Amatongo who 
haa bestowed on him the benefit ; 
therefore he puts them all together 
and says, " Chiefe, do not turn 
your back on me." When he says, 
" My father," the man who speaks 
sneezes, perhaps, shortly after his 
father's death, and his heart does 
not yet forget him ; and so he 
says, " Father, look upon me, that 
I may be blessed in such mattera 
aa at present I have not." 

Or if his mother has lately died 
he says in like manner, " My 
mother, do not turn thy back on 
me." He says, " My fathers," 
uniting in one all the Ama- 
tongo of his people, the bro- 
thers of his fathers who are 
dea.d ; and so he says, " Fathers, 
look upon me, and do not turn 
your back on me." And though 
they may not. 1m iu TwOiVj ^^ 



bo file, se bo abalondoluzi, 11 ti, 
" Buij«ba," ugaloko. 

Amakxosa b ti, " Tikxo wako- 
wetu, ngi blioke, u be nitmi njaJo, 
ngi luuubc iigciiAliin/ila." A kw a< 
Kuki um* ku nga k& tshiwo ukuti 
Utikjfl u yen* e itougo lawo 
Ainakzosa, a e ti tii na. Mauj« 
amakolwa lapa e timula a wa ea 
t»ibo ukxiti " Babft" etongweni ; a 
so ti, " Mlondolozi, a iigi bbcke," 
noma " Menzi wcsmlu nomAIaba." 
Ku giik^ulwe kc njalo loko o bo 
ku koua. 



Ukutimula kiibantu abainnj-ania 
ba ku biza ngogama lokuti, " Hgi 
sa pilile. Id/aozi li nami ; li fikiie 
kuniL A Dgi tahetshe ngi bonge 
kulo, ngokuba i ]o eli ti, ' A ngi 
timiilu.' Ngetnva kwokutimula 
ngi yo. 'kuboiia iziuto e ngi Huiele 
ukubouga ugazo kwabakwiti, iikii- 
ti, ' Nina 'basekutlni, e na ti na ti, 
ngi kcela kuni ukuba ngi zuze 
iEiukomo nabantwana uabafuzi, 
Dgi zale kubo, ukuze igama lenu li 



father's brotliers, yot since thoy are 
dead tbey are now preservers, and 
tberefore he says, " My fatkera." 

Tiie Amakawsa say, " UtikM a( 
our people, look upon me, and be 
ever with me, that I may live in 
p-osperity." It ia not knowa 
what they used to say before thc^ 
used the word Vtikxo, who is the 
Itongo of the Amak^oaa.'^ And 
now among the Amakxosa be- 
lievers when they sneeze no longer 
say to the Itongo " Fatbei-," bu(» 
" Pixiscrver, look upon me," atf 
" Creator of heaven and eartlu' 
Thus a change lias taken place. 



When a man among blank n 
sneezes, ho says, " I am now blon 
ed. The Idhlozi Is witb me; 
has come to rae. Let mo 1 
imd pi'aiso it, for it is it whlA 
causes me to sneeze. As I ha-tt 
sneezed, I will see the things i 
whicJi it is proper for me to praiH 
tlie spirits of the dead belongi 
to our family, and say, ' Te 
such a place, which did such a 
such great actions, I ask of y 
that I may get cattle and cbildra 
and wives, and have children I^ 
them, that your name may ; 



T* UtikiBO is supposed to be a word not originally used by the a 
tiona who speak the alliterative class of language; but to be derived froi 
the Hottentot Tikqwa. It is now, however, used by the AmakKH 
generally, whether Ohristiau or not. But it ia not known when tJ 
woid was fii-at introduced among them, or what have been the caua 
of its bfing nuivei-siiUy adopted. 
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Eiiteki; ku hlale kn tiwe, XJ 
bani lapaya. Ngokuba uma 
Qge nanzaio, a ku yi 'kutshiwo 
bi, U kwabani lapaya. Uma 
Qgedwa, mAlaumbe ngi ya 'ku- 
i em7^1abeni; lapa ngi nge 
»,lo, ukufa kwami li ya 'ku- 
igama lami ; ni ya 'kuzwa se 
hla izintete ; ngokuba ngaleso 
rti sokufa kwami u ya 'kuba a 
wile umuzi, a ni 'kungena 
wo ; ni ya 'kufa amakaza 
}abeiiL Amanye amadAlozi a 
3usisa abantu bawo. Nami 
ii, Ngi pe ni kakiilu ; ni nga 
£oAlL Ku ini ukuba n* aftiu- 
L mi, ngi ngedwa na ? Uma si 
iugi, nga ku njani na ? ' " 



perish, but it may still be said, 
That is the village of So-and-so 
yonder. For if I have no children, 
it will not be said, That is the vil- 
lage of So-and-so yonder. If I 
am alone, it may be I shall live 
long on the eaiih ; if I have no 
children, at my death my name 
will come to an end ; and you will 
be in trouble when you have to 
eat grasshoppers ; for at the time 
of my death my village wiU come 
to an end, and you will have no 
place into which you can enter ; 
you will die"^^ of cold on the 
mountains. Other Amadhlozi 
bless their people. And I too say. 
Give me abundantly ; do not for- 
get me. Why are you unable to 
give me, I being alone? If we 
were many, how would it be ?* *' 



Vows to Sacrifice to the Amato'iigo, 



L ku gula umuntu, kepa ku 
ko isikati soku i /^laba inkomo, 
:uba a ku yiwanga enyangeni, 
biwa umninimntwana emato- 
eni, " Uma ku i nina, 'bakwiti 



If a person is ill, and there is not 
time to sacrifice an ox, for they 
have not* been to a diviner, the 
father of the child addresses the 
Amatongo thus : — " K it is you. 



7^ He does not speak of the actual death of the Amatongo ; for 
people believe that the Amatongo do not die, but of their suffering 
\ cold. In another place we read of killing an imamba which was 
Etongo of Udingana Under such circumstances the people say, 
3ind* i vuke," It comes to life again. And they say it is the same 
tical snake which rises to life again, for if it has been killed by 
particular wound, it will have the mark of the wound on its body. 
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aV enza nje, ngi beka ; nansi in- 
komo etile ; ka sinde XJbani, ni i 
dAle." Noma e nga tsho '* ukn- 
beka" kakulu, a ti, ^^Ngi misa 
inkomo ; nansi ; ka nnde'' Uma 
i nge ko inkomo, u ya kala ujhae 
ngokutiy *' Po, uma ni funa inja- 
ma, kn i^jani ukuba ni nga m pi- 
lisi, ngi hambe ngi i tate inkrano 
na, ngi ni Alabele, ni dAle ) Ngi 
ya 'kubona kanjani nma e nga 
vnki na okuba i nina 1 ** A nga 
tsbo ukuti, '^ Ngi ni misela uknya 
'kulanda inkomo," ukuti ke, " Ngi 
linde ni ; ngi ya 'ku ni funela, ngi 
fike nenkomo yenu.*' 



people of our house, who are doing 
this, I make a tow ; behold there 
is such and such a bullock ; let the 
child get wdl, that you may eat" 
Or he may not say ^ devote," but, 
" I set apart a bullo<^ ; there it is. 
Let the child get well" Or if he 
does not possess a buUock, the 
&ther cries, saying, ^ If you wish 
for food, why do you not cure my 
child, that I may go and get yon a 
bullock, and kill it for you, that 
you may eat ) How shall I know 
that it is yoo, if the child does not 
get Weill" Or he may say, "I 
vow to you to go and fetch you a 
bullock," i^t is, " Wait for me ; 
I am going to find you a bullock, 
and will bring it home for you." 



It may be worth while to note the curious coincidence of thought 
among the Amazulu regarding the Amatongo or Abapansi, and that 
of the Scotch and Irish regarding the fairies or " good people," 

For instance, the *' good people " of the Irish have ascribed to 
them in many respects the same motives and actions as the Amatongo. 
They call the living to join them, that is, by death ; they cause dis- 
ease which common doctors cannot understand, nor cure ; they have 
their feelings, interests, partialities, and antipathies, and contend with 
each other about the living. The common people call them their 
fnends or people, which is equivalent to the term abakuho given to 
the Amatongo. They reveal themselves in the form of the dead, and 
it appears to be supposed that the dead become " good people," as the 
dead among the Amazulu become Amatongo : and iu the funeral pro- 
cessions of the " good people," which some have professed to see, are 
recognised the forms of those who have just died j as Umkatshana 
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saw his relatives among tlie Abapansi.^^ And the power of holding 
communion with the " good people " is consequent on an illness, just 
as the power to divine among the natives of this country J* 

So also in the Highland Tales, a boy who had been carried away 
by the &,iries, on his return to his home speaks of them as " our 
folks/' which is equivalent to ahcikwetu, applied to the Amatongo.^^ 
And among the Highlanders they are called " the good people," " the 
folk." They are also said to " live underground," and are therefore 
Abapansi, or Subterraneans.^^ 

They are also, like the Abapansi, called ancestors. Thus " the 
Ked Book of Clanrannald is said not to have been dug up, but to have 
been found an the moss. It seemed as if the ancestors sent it."^^ 

^ See Nursery Tales of the Zulus, p. 317. 

^* See Croker's Fairy Legends, especially " The Confessions of 
Tom Bourke," p. 46. 

7» Campbell Vol H., p. 56. 

80 Id., p. 65, 66. 

« Id., Vol n., p. 106. 
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DREAMS, &c. 

Dreams, subjective apparitions, and similar psychical plienomena 
are in the native mind so intimately wrapped up wiUi the Aniatongo, 
that tliis is the proper place for considering their views on snch mat- 
ters, without which their views on the Amatongo would be inooni' 
plete. 

The Amatongo make revelations Inf Dreams, 



Uma u lele wa pupa umuntu o nga 
m azelele ukuba a nga kw enza 
kabi ; kepa ku ti ebusuku u lele, 
u bone e ku gwaza ngoku ku zu- 
ma, e nga ku gwazi obala, e ku 
dAla imfiAlo, uma se u vuka, u ya 
mangala kakuln, u ti, '* Wau ! 
Kanti Ubani lo, ngi ti, umuntu 
omuAle nje, kanti u ya ngi zonda 
nal" U ti, "Ngi ya li bonga 
itongo lakwiti eli veze lo 'muntu 
kumina, ngi nga m azi. Manje 
&gi nga m azi, loku itongo se li m 
likisile. Wa fika e ngi bulala, ngi 
nga Iw azi uluto Iwake e ngi lu 
dAlile." U /dale, u m /ilakanipile 
lowo 'muntu ngokuti, " Leli *pupo 
a li tsho 'manga ; i kona indaba e 
ngi nga y aziyo, e kulo *muntu." 



Futi uma u lele u pupe isilwane 
si ku zingela, si funa uku ku bu- 
lala, ku ti uma u vuke, u mangale 
u ti, " Hau ! Ku njani loku, uma 
ngi pupe isilo si ngi zingela V* Ku 
ti uma ku ya 'uzingelwa kusasa, 



If during sleep you di^eam of a 
man whom you do not thoroughly 
know to be of such a character 
that he may do you an injury ; yet 
if in your sleep you dream that he 
suddenly stabs you,* not openly, 
but by stealth, when you awake 
you ore much amazed and say, 
" Oh ! Forsooth I thought such a 
one a really good man. And does 
he hate me 1 I thank the Itongo 
of our people which has revealed 
the man to me, that 1 may know 
him. Now I know him, for the 
Itongo has caused him to approach 
me. And he came to kill me. 
I do not know in what respect I 
have injured him." And you con- 
tinue on your guard against the 
man, believing that the dream 
does not lie, but that there is 
something in the man with which 
you are not acquainted. 

Again, if in your sleep you 
dream of a beast pursuing you and 
trying to kill you, when you wake 
you wonder and say, " How is this 
that I should dream of a wild 
beast pursuing me 1 " And if in 
the morning they are going to 
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Aotna iztio noraa iziiiyatiiazane, \s 
Lambe w azi ukuba " Kgi aengozi- 
ui;" w azi ukuba " Lesi 'silo si 
letwo itongo, ukuze ng" azi ukuba 
uma. Dgi nga blieki, ngi nga fa." 
TJnia u ya enk^ineni, u ye se ii 
Alakmiipile. Kumbe u nga yl, 
ugokuti, '■ Isalakutshelwa si zwa 
ngnniojm." U ti, " A ngi 7ilale." 
V hlale, u zilondoiozile, ngokuti, 
" Ngi Be. funa kiipi, loku itongo se 
li ugi tBholilo, ukuba ngi ya em- 
pinil" 



Futi, uma u lele ubutongo, u 
pnpe u buyela kwabakini, uma 
w' oAIukanOi nabo iBiltati se Bi Bide; 
u bone be /dezl kabi, aobaui na- 
obani ; u vuka umziniba u mude ; 
w azi ukuba " Itongo eli ngi yiae 
kulabo bakwiti, ukiiKe ngi bone 
lobo 'bubi a ba nabo ; uma ngi ya 
koua, i kona indaba e ngi nga i 
Aimana koua yokuAlala kabL" U 
7tlale n beke ind/ilebe, u ^lomele 
ukuti, " Ngi ya 'kuzwa indaba, 
uma ku kona umuntu." Nembala 
ku ti ku nga fika umuntu wanga- 
kona, u buze in&lalo ynbakini. 
Uma e ku tsLelu uku/ilala kiibi, u 



hnnt, whether wild beasts or 
game, you go knowing that you 
are in jeo]>ardy ; you know that 
the Itongo brought the beast to 
yoH, that you might know that if 
you do not take care you may tlie. 
If you go to the hunt, yon are on 
your guard. Perhaps yon do not 
go, Haying, "Isalakutshelwa hears 
througli ti'ouble.^* Let me stay 
at home." And you stay at homo 
and take care of yonreelf, saying, 
""Wbat do I want further, when 
tbe Itongo has already told me 
that I am going into danger 1 "^^ 

Again, if during sleep you 
dream of returning to your people 
fi-OOT whom you separated a loiig 
time ago ; and see that So-aud-so 
and So-aud-ao ore unhappy ; and 
wlien you wake your body is un- 
stiTjng f* you know that the Ito- 
ngo has taken you to yoni- people 
that yon might ace tho trouble in 
which they ai-e ; and that if you 
go to them you will find out the 
cause of their unhappinesa. And 
you continue listening and esijecl^ 
ing to heai- news if any one comes. 
And truly a man may come ii-ora 
tbe neiglibourhood, and you ask 
after tho wollaje of your people. 
If he tells you they are in bad cir- 
cumstances, you say, " O, I mere- 



^^ la'-tila-'k-iitslidwa, He who when told refuses to listen, hears in 
the time of trouble A proverbial saying. Another foim is, Ihloni/a- 
'^hlehe U aioa ■ngomapo, He who is without an ear hears in the time 
".^trouble. 

** £mpini, lit, to an army, or eueniy, 

** Utimnila w mtide, your body iti long, tJiat \b, rft\o;x>ii, \Misii.i«M.\j.- 
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1J, " O, ngi buHi kixlwa. 8e iig' 
Kwa ngepu]>o," Futi, \ima umnntu 
e file, kiuiti ku kunn o m Atekako 
ngaloko 'kii&i, e nga ui kalcli 
numti e ae file « ya biij-a a bu» 
komutiye o sa pilile, a, ti, " Ubaui 
lo u ngi hleka, ugokufo, iigokuba 
yena eugayi 'kufftiiiiiia J" Kw a- 
ziwe ngc]miio ukiiba Ubani lo 
kauti u ya /tlcko. Ku tiwe lull 
'zwi li fike nesitunzi sake o fileko. 



Fiiti, kubantu abamnyama, ku 
ti ngesikati eokuvama k'wempi, 
abantu abaniugi ba sindQ itongo ; 
U fika ngepupo ; kumbe pakati 
kwobnsuku iimuntii a piipe e vu- 
Bwa Ubani, ummitu wakubo owa 
fako ; a ti, " Baiii, vuka, u tato 
»bantwaua bako neziiikomo, u 
pume, I ya ngena impi lapa," 
Ku ti ngokudelela, o ti, " Ipupo 
uje," a lale, Li pinde li fike li ti, 
" Vuka" Ubutongo bu ze bu bo 
bubi. A kyale iikubona nkuba 
indaba le. Kumbe a t' e ti sululu, 
i be i vimbezela, 'ezwe se ku kala 
abantu. A bonge kakuJu itongo 
lakubo. 



Uktifika kwulo 'muntu ka fiki 
e iuyoka, uedtuiizi nJe; ku fike 



ly ask. I have already heard A» 
news in my dreani." AuU if ona 
dies, and tbero is one who Ungha 
at his death and does not mourn 
for him, and if the dead man re- 
turn Again and enquire of an- 
other -who is still living, say- 
ing, " Does So-aud-ao laugh at my 
death because he will not die I " it 
is kuowu by the di-uam that the 
other laughs. It is said the shade 
(if the dead cornea with the mee- 
sage. 

Fnrther, among black men, 
when enemies are numerous, many 
people aro saved by the Itongo ; it 
comes in a dream ; perh^s ia the 
middle of the night a man dreams 
that one of his people who ia dead 
wakes him, saying, " So-and-so, 
awake, and take your children and 
cattle, and go away. An enemy 
is coming into this village," And 
thi-ough despising it and thinking 
it a mere dream, he goes to sleep. 
And the Itongo conies again and 
says, "Awake," And at length 
he cannot sleep well. And he 
^ns to see there is something 
d ia the dream. Perhaps just 
he has got out of the way the 
enemy suri-ounds the village, and 
hears the people crying. He 
then i-etums hearty thanks to the 
Itongo of his people. 

When a dead man comes he 
does not come iu the form of a 
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yen& nk^bo Iwakfl uje, ngokudga- 
ti ka fatiga, & kulume iioinuntii 
wakubo ; iia lowo e nga. tsho uku- 
ti umuiitu owa fayo, a ze a bone 
«ma e se papama ukiiti, " Kanti 
ngi ti Ubani u sa liamba nje ; 
kanti ku fike isitiinzi sake." Ku 
ti iinia wa fa izinto zake zi semzi- 
mbcni nokubiiya u buya e senazo ; 
lezo 'ziuto z' aziwa. 



Futi kn kona kwabainnyama 
injoka i iigena eJidAlini ; i bonwe, 
k« bizwane, ku tiwe, " Nansi iii- 
yoka." Abantii ba ti budubiidii 
\ikuya 'u i bona leyo 'nyoka, iima 
i nga balekL Ba ti, " Uma eya- 
BendAle, nga i baleka i bona aba- 
iitu. Kejia lokii a i baleki, eyaae- 
kaya." Abanyeba ti, "Isilwane; 
fl i bulawe." Ku pikiawaue ; 
omunye a i bulaio, i laAlwe nga- 
pandAle. Ku lalwe. Ipupo li 
fike; lo 'niuiitii owa fayo, li ti, 
" Ku iigani ukuba ni iigi bulale, 
ai ngi bona nal XJ mina lowo e 
ni m btilele. Ngi Ubani." A 
Tuke lowo 'muntu, a wa lauze 
la wo 'mapupo. Ku mangalwc, 
Ku ngaloko ke ku tiwa inyoka i 
itoDgo, Ku tshiwo ngokuba ku 
tsho wona c ti, " U mina leyo 'n- 
yok& e ni i bonileko." 



I 



Bnake, nor as a mere sbade i but 
he comes in very pei-son, just as if 
he "was not dead, and talks ■with 
the man of his tribe ; and he does 
not thiok it u the dead man until 
he Kcea on awaking, and Bays, 
" Pmly I thought that So-and-so 
was still living ; and forsooth it 13 
hia shade which has txune to me." 
And when he returns he has the 
same clothes on as those in which 
he died, and the clothes are known. 
Sometimes among black men a 
snake enters the house ; wheu it is 
seen they call one another, saying, 
" There is a snake." All the 
people hurry to look at the snake 
if it does not run away, Th^ 
say if it were a wild snake^* it 
woiU J run away when it sees men. 
But as it does not rtiu away, it is 
a tame snak&^ Othens aay, " It 
ia a beast j let it be killed." They 
dispute, and one kills it and 
throws it away. They go to sleep, 
and a dream comes, and the dead 
man says, " How is it that you 
kill me when you see mel It is 
me whom you have killed. I oin 
So-and-so." The man awakes, 
and tells his dreams, and the peo- 
pie wonder. It is on this account, 
then, that they say that the Itongo 
is a snake. They aay so because 
the dead man tells them in dreams 
that he is the snake whicli they 



I 



" ByaeeiulhU, a wild snake, t 
*• Hyaaekayo., a home snake, t 



lot an Itougo. 
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Ecstasy and Dreams. 



IsiYEZi si njengokuba umunta wa 
fa kancinyane. XJ ya vuka u se 
bona izinto a nga zi boui uma e 
nge nasiyezL 

TJndayeni umuntu o be Alakani- 
pile o be tsho ukuti, *' Ngi nama- 
nd/ila okubona oku ngalapaya," 
noko e nge ko lapo. U ya ku 
bona ngesinye isikati oku ngala- 
paya, a tsho kubantu ukuti, " U 
kona umuntu, u y* eza ngale 'n- 
dAlela," noma isi/Jobo sake, noma 
umuntu nje. 

Ngesinye isikati ezweni lakwiti 
ku be ku zingelwa izinyatL TJma 
€ lele ebusuku, u ya 'kuvuka ku- 
sasa, a si tsliele, a ti, " Madoda, 
uma si ya 'kuzingela izinyati nar 
mMa nje, i kona into enMe e ya 
'kuvela ekuhambeni kwetu. Ngi 
fumene izinyati ebusuku, si zi 
adngela ; za ba izinkomo nje." Li 
pela lapo lelo 'pupo eli njalo. 
Izinyati si fike kuzo, zi be njenge- 
xinkomo njalo njengokutsho kwa- 
ke ; si zi bulale, si nga bi namdwa 
uomundnyane nje. 

Ngesinye ke isikati, uma ku 
kona ukuzingela, abantu be be 
^langene ngokuti, " Madoda, ngo- 
suku olutile ku fanele ukuba ke si 
yozingela izinyati emfuleni otile," ' 



Ecstasy is a state in which a man 
becomes slightly insensibla He 
is awake, but still s^es things, 
whidi he would nt>t sefii.if he were 
not in a state of ecstasy. 

TJndayeni was a clever man, 
who used to say he was able to see 
things afar off from him. He 
would sometimes see what was 
going on on the other side of a 
hill, and tell the people, sayings 
" There is a man coming by that 
path," whether it was a friend, or 
a stranger. ^^ 

Sometimes in our country they 
hunted buffalo. If he had slept 
at night, he would awake in the 
morning and tell us, saying, " Sii-Si 
if we go to hunt buffaloes to-day, 
we shall be lucky. I saw some 
buffaloes during the night ; we 
were hunting them ; they were 
just like cattle." That was all 
such dreams made known to us. 
When we found the buffaloes, 
they were just like cattle, as he 
had told us ; we killed them, and 
did not get so much as a scratch. 

On another occasion, if there 
was a hunt, the men having al- 
ready agreed, saying, " Sirs, on 
such a day it is well for us to go 
and hunt buffaloes by such a river," 



^■^ That is, in the ecstatic state he could see that some one was 
coming, but could not see whether it was an acquaintance, or a 
stranger. 



vsmeliuie. Eu se knsasa ba 
% bs haiuba. Ku ti ekuha- 

Eti & tsho, a ti, " Hadoda, 
va ngi bouilo ekulaleni kwami, 
> Bi ya 'uzingeU, & no zingela 
tiudoda. Iidnyati, ngi ti, zi 
.ka." Mbala, ku be ojalo eku 
imancni kwabo ; noniii zi nga 
ilanga 'mvintu, zi vame ukit ba 
n noma izinja. Baya ya kiizo 
p JUakanipLle ngokiipupa. kwa- 
' ba ya 'kuviku futifucL 



ft m bona wtuti, nofeo e uge si 
knga, kotlwa nkapujHi kwuke 
le Futi wa e inJoJa e kali- 
}, e acaibindi ; xiiaa. iityati i ya 
nisaoba]a,]apokii nge ko'niuti 
ukwela umuntu, yena a ti, 
wela ni emitiiii nitia. Ngi za 
'A, ngi ye 'kuyoka iikuze i ze 
ina, si i bulale," Kwlwa aba- 
fa' aAlnleke, ukuti, " U za 'ku- 
Et o nga hainbi })eziilii, e iige 
ibane nje? ya'kwenza njaiii 
XJ ya 'kuboleka konjaui aaf 
to a biimbe a ye kuyo, a i kya- 
giitukonto, a i Aiabe, a balekc 
i kona lajxi Im koiia abautu, a 
lie cmtini ; uma ku kona aba- 
aba nemikonto, ba i Alabe, i ze 
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They would agree, and when the 
morning arrived set out on thpir 
joiimey. Ah they were setting 
out he would aay to them, " Sirs, 
but I have seen in my sleep, al- 
though we are going to hunt, do 
you liuut bke men. For I say 
the butliiloe* are full of ra^." 
And truly it was ao when they 
ctune up with them ; although 
tliey did not kill any one, they 
tossed the men or dogs continually. 
But they went to the hunt made 
cautioua by his dream ; and es- 
caped again and again by dodging. 
We noticed that although ho 
was not an inyanga, yet his dreania 
wore good. He was besides a 
brave man and counigeoua ; if 
there were a buffalo in au open 
spot, where waa no tree »ipon 
which a man could climb, lie 
would say to the people, " Do you 
climb into the tii*a. I will go 
and di-aw him towwda you, that 
we may kill him." But the peo- 
ple could not see that, but eaid, 
"How will he di-aw the buffalo 
towards ua, for he cannot fly, and 
is not able to run fasti What 
will he do? How will he eecai>e)" 
But he went to the buffalo, and 
began the attack by stiibbiiig it, 
and then ran away to where the 
people were, and climbed into a 
tree ; aiid if there were any men 
who had assagais, they killed it, 
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Abantu ba be ti ngaye, ti inya- 
nga, noko e nga bull ; n tsho oka- 
bonakalayo; ngokuba izinyanga, 
noko zi bula, ngesinje isikati zi 
t4sho okuDgabonakalijo. Wa e 
intwesi futi yamazwi, ngokuba 
amazwi ake a e bonakala. 

Kwa tiwa, amadAlozi akubo 
nakoninalume — ^akoninalume a ta- 
nda nku m enza inyanga, aknba a 
wa tandanga. Ngemva kwaloko 
ka be sa ba nako nkubula njenge- 
zinyanga ; kodwa yena wa kaluma 
nje ngoiulomo, ka bula. Kodwa 
nkwenza kwake kwa ku fana ne- 
nyanga, e nge si yo noko ; ngokuba 
n bo e zamula futifati, a timule 
njalonjalo ; loko ke okwezinyanga 
ezi bulayo ; noko e nga bnli, wa e 
pakati kwaleyo 'ndawo yokubula 
nokungabulL 



Indaba e ngi i kumbulayo enye 
kandajeui. Kwa ti si s' ake em- 
geni ; kwa ku kona idwala li ne- 
ngobozi, lapo ku ma amanzi kona ; 
kepa sonke tina si 'batsha lawo 
'manzi e isibuko setu, lapo si zi- 
buka kona* Ku te ngolunye usu- 
ku wa si buza, e vuka ebutongwe- 
ni, wa ti, " I kona ini indawo 
edwaleni, lapo ni zibuka kona na T 
Sa ti, " Ku kona ni kona na 1 " 
Wa ti, " Ai. Ngi ya buza, ngo- 



The people used to say of himy 
that ke was a diviner though he 
did not divine ; for he said what 
was true ; and diviners sometimes 
say what is not true. He was 
also an eloquent man, for what he 
said came to {)ass. 

It was said, the Amatongo of 
his own people and the Amatongo 
of his maternal uncle disagreed. 
Those of the maternal uncle wish- 
ed to make him a diviner ; those 
of his own people did not wish it 
After that he was unable to divine 
like a diviner ; but said what was 
true without divination. But his 
liabits were those of a diviner, 
though he was not one; for he 
used to yawn and sneeze continu- 
ally ; and this is done by diviners ; 
although he did not divine, he was 
midway between divining and not 
divining. 

There is another thing which I 
I'emember of UndayenL We 
were living on the Umgeni ; there 
was in the neighbourhood a rock, 
in which was a hollow, where 
water stood ; and that water was 
the looking glass in which all we 
younger ones used to look at our- 
selves. One day on awaking from 
sleep he asked us, saying, ''Is 
there a place in the rock which 
you gaze in as a looking glass ? ^ 
We replied, " What harm is there 
in that 1" He replied, "No. I 
merely ask because I have seen 
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kiiba tigi bouile c ngi ku IxiiiOeyo 
ebusuku." Sa viiraa, sa 
kona." Wa ti, " Hgi ti, kuleyo 
'ndawo ni nga be nt sa ya kona. 
U knna. umuntu o kade e ni boi 
ukiiba ae n' ejwayele kuleyo 'nda- 
■wo ukuzibuka, Kejjtt h fake ububi 
kuleyo 'cJawo. I jeko ni leyo 
'ndawo," Kepangokuba nembala 
kwa ku umuutu e si m azi, ukuti 
u kuluma iaiminya, a ai pikanga, 
ea vuma, sa i yeka leyo 'ndawo. 
Loko ke ka ku bonanga esiyezLni, 
wa ka bona e lele. 

Ngokuba na eendabeni, unia ku 
kona umuntii o nekcala, kepa 
Undayeni uma e ti, " Bani, indaba 
i ya 'ku ku laAliu" Netnbala lowo 
muntu, uma e ni azi, a ku ea 
swelekile kuye ukuba a ye ema- 
kcaleni ; u se e fanele ukuti a zj- 
lungisele kaAle kulo 'niuntu, ku 
Iiga yiwa emakcaleni. 

XJ be njalo ke ukubamba kwaka 
I loko ke e ngi ku kumbnlayo 
\.kweuza kwaka 

Kepa Dgesiyeri a be a bona 
ngaso, u be umuntu kakulu o nga 
tandi ukuAiala pakati kwemngi 
labantu ; u be tanda ukuzi^klela 
yedwa, ngokuba u be niauatu ka- 
kulu e si ti u kuluma isiminya. 

*s JJbvhi, that is, some medicinal suhatance, capable of maldng 
any one who looked into the water hateful to others. See "Sujwr- 
stitious Use of Medicines." — Among the Highland Tales there is 
mentioned a magic baain which made a pei'son beautiful vhen he 
-waahed in it. (Campbell. Vol. I., p. 97. J 

^° He sat alone that he might become ecstatic, and in that state 
Bee what he could not see in liia oi-dioory condition. 



what I have socn during the uight." 
Then we told him that there waa 
such a place. He replied, " I tell 
you never to go to that place 
again. Thei-e is some one who for 
aome time haa seen that you are 
accustomed to look at yourselves 
there. And he has put bad medi- 
cine*^ into the hollow. Leave tha 
place." And because he was a 
man whom we knew, we saw that 
he Bpoke the truth, and did not 
refuse to obey, but left the place. 
This he did not see in an ecstatic 
state, but during sleep. 

And even in diaputea, if there 
wo^ any one who was in fault, and 
Uudayeni said to him, "So-and-so, 
you will lose the case," — if the 
man knew Undayeni he would no 
longer want to go into court, but 
was now ready to act rightly to 
the other without going into ooui-t. 

Such then was the character of 
Undayeni. This is what I I'emem- 
bcr of his acts. 

And as regards the ecstasy into 
which he fell, he was a man who 
did net like to sit in the midst of 
many people ; but liked to sit 
alone, for he was a man who, we 
, Bpoke the truth, ^fl I do not 



A ngi taho ukiiti u be ngn Aluli 
nalutnye }>akati kwabtuttu, kodwa 

NjcnguKiku puknti kwabantu 
abamnyania indabn zumapupo ku 
tiwa a y eziwa ukiinia kwawo. 
Ngokuba anmnye aniapnpo » ya 
vela njengokungati ku njnlo, kauti . 
a ku njalo ; aiuanyc a kombise '. 
indaba e za 'kwciizeka. !Ngokuba 
ku kona pakati kwiibantu aba- 
ninyama iikuti, uma uiniiiitu e , 
Icle wa bona iketo elikiilu, ku 
einwa; uma ku gula uiuuiitu, a ku 
tsliiwo ukuti ai y* etemba ukuti u 
ya 'knijinda; DmsiiiyaEie kulowo 
'muntu o boue ku ainwa, n y' eaa- 
ba kakulu, a Alale e se beka in- 
d/Jebe ; uma ku umuntu o nge si 
ye walapo ku gulwayo, e beka 
iBd7<lebe, ngoknti u za 'kuzwa isi- 
UIo. Kepa noma ku nge si yo 
leyo 'mini nkuba ku kalwe, ku 
y' eaabeka, a ku tembeki loko 'ku- 
pujm. 

Kepa ukupupa okutembebayo 
kubantu abamnyama, uma umuntu 
o gukiyo ku putsliwe e se e file, e 
Be e ya 'kulaAlwa egodini, ba bone 
nokugyitshwa kwake, nokukalelwa 
kwake konke, uokula/ilwa kwe- 
zinto zake ku pele ngaleso 'aikiiti 
eohuBuku. Ku tiwa ke ngatoko, 
" Ngokuba si m pupekt ukufa, ka 
yi 'kufe." 



mean that ho never sat amidrt 
other people, but be did Dot n 

ally do so. 

In like manner among hladk 
meu the real meaning of dn 
ia not known. For aome drcanu 
have OTury apjwarance of reality, 
but they are not true ; othcH 
point out something which ia about, 
to hapi)en. For among black i 
it is supposed that if a man dream 
of a great asaenibly, where tbey 
are dancing, if tliere ia any ( 
ill, we have no confidence that hs 
will get well ; but immediately 
the man who dreamt of the danee 
is much alarmed, and if he ia not 
a man of the same village aa th«t 
where the man is ill, he conttnO- 
ally Hateua, expecting to hear tl 
funeral wail. And although th» 
wail is not heard on the same day,, 
he is still fearful and without uoik 
fidence. 

But ft dream which produc 
confidence among black men, vhal 
any one is ill, is one in which the] 
dream that ROmeone is dead fi 
about to be buried, aiid that th^ 
xec the earth poured into 
grave, and hear the funeral lam 
tation for him, and see the dd 
atructiou"'' of all his things duriD| 
the night. They say of such d 
di'eam, " Becauae we have dreaml 
of his death he will not die." 



*" Some of tho dead man's personal property — as his assagais, ] 
iiiket, aiid dress — ia bixtied "friik him, aud Bome is bunit 
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ke uma loko kw enza 
ngani. Lokiipelu iijcngnkimia 
kwokupila nokufa ku Lie ku fanele 
ukiib^ o za 'kiifa aembnla a fe, 
uma e gula e putshwa ; a ti n za 
'kupila A pile, utna ku jmtsliwa c 
pila. Netubalii loko ngi ku bonile 
kokobiii Ijadn ngi U bouile, 
iimuntu wa fi ; futi ukiifui ngi ku 
bonile ngomuntu o lie gula, kepa 
■wa pila, Kjengokuba ekuguleui 
kwowifundiai wctu ngonyaka owa 
d/ilukyo, iiga m pujKi e se e hie, e 
fele emgiinguudAlovu. Kepa ka 
la/tlwacga emalibeni, wa laAlwa 
pakati kwendAIn ecoAlo]^ iigapa- 
kati ; kepa ku gcwelc abantu aba- 
ningt abafayo, e ae lole ngapezulu 
kwalabo 'bautu ; ikauda Like li 
bhcke einpanialanga, iziuwele zi 
fi/ile ame/ilo. Loko iiga ku bona 
ngi lele, Ekavukeni kwami a ngi 
Alftlclanga, ukuti, " A ngi bhefce 
ukuba neiiibala incwadi e za 'ku- 
fikaj i za 'ktifika, i ti, ' O, se ku 
njalo, u file.' " A ngi Alalelanga 
loko 1 nga vuka nje, nga bona ae 
ku DJalo ; nga kala masinyanQ 
ngubo lobo 'busuku ; ng* eaaba 
nokiiba incwadi i fike, ngokuti i 
za 'kiitsho loko. Kwa nga i tig* e- 
a ukufika, Nga Alala ngi zije- 



We do not umlei-atand how tliis 
hiiii]>cns. For as regartU living 
and ilying, it would appear proper 
that he who is about to die 
should die, if when he ia ill people 
dream he ia dead ; aud he who ia 
is about to live should live, if 
people dream that he ia well. But 
in truth I have seen both. I have 
dreamt of a wedding-dance, and 
the man died ; again, I have 
dreamt of the death of a aick man, 
but he got welL For example, 
when aome years ago our Teacher 
was ill, I dreamt that he was 
dead, and that he had died at Fie- 
termaritzburg. But he waa not 
buried in a grave, but was placed 
in the middle of a house which 
was white inside ; and it was full 
of dead men, and he was placed 
on the top of the dead men ; his 
hea4 waa dii-ected towards) the 
east, and his hair covci'eil his eyes. 
This I saw in my sleep. WLeu I 
awoke, I waited, saying, " Let me 
look out for the letter which will 
come shortly ; it will come and 
say, ' 0, it is so, he ia dead.' " I 
did not wait for that, but saw it 
waa already really tnie, and at 
once wept during the rest of the 
night ; I was afi-aid for a letter to 
come, thinking it would tell us of 
his death, I longed that it might 
be a long time before it arrived. 
My eyea remained full of tears 
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jana ngatiko "kupupn, Kc|>:t 
ekufikcui kwcncwadi a kwa La 
ajvio. Ng' ezwa ilizwi lokuti, " U 
tj, a ku kiipuke iufola, u m /tla- 
ngabeza" Nga ti, "U, m^mbnla 
ukupupa ukufli u ku boiiiiiisi ukn 



A ngi ka k^cili ukuti ae ku Isi- 
ininya loko ; ngokuba kwabauye 
ba bona ukufa, neiubala ku l)e i 
ko ; nokupik ngesioye isikati ku 
be ukupila. Kepa nami a ugl 
iaho ukuti ukupupa ku hamba 
ngaloko oku bonwayo uoiuntu ; 
ogesiaje isikati ngi nga pupa into, 
nembala i ja 'kuba njalo njengo- 
kuba ngi i bonila Kepa kukiihi 
nglya kuluma ngokufu kwomuiitii 
oguluyo nokupilii, ukuti, a ku ha- 
mbi ngeadAIcla e bo kti fanele 
ukuhamba ngayo ; ku ya paiiLba- 

Abautu ba ti, amapupo aacAlobo 
a tsho isimiDya ; kepa a ba tsho 
ukuti, a taho Lsiminya kanye- 
kaaye ; kodwa ba ti, e^lobo a ku 
vamile ukuba amapupo a geje. 
Eodwa ba ti, ubusika bubi, bu 
£ka nauaocgootigo, ukuti, ama- 
pupo amauiugi kakulu a nga \qa- 
ndekiyo kaAle. Kepa ngaloko a 
ku tatiiwo ukuti, ubuxika bu pupi- 
BakaAle, noma umuntu e pupile 
amapupo, uwa o wa lauzela otnu- 
nye, lowo u ti maaiiiyane, " O, 
'bani, amaoDgoongo obuaikit lawo," 



because of tJio dream. But wii 
tlie letter caiue it was not t 
But I Ueai'd it said, " Our TeacheR 
bas Bent for the waggon to go 1 
Pieterniaritzbiirg, to fetch him.''' 
Bo I said, " O, tnily, to drea. 
death does not show that deatk 
will take place." 

I have not yet come to a certaia 
conclusion that this is true; fov. 
some dream of death, and death 
occure ; and soractinacs of health, 
and the person lives. And I da 
uot say tlrnt a dream turns out to - 
be true ; soroetimes I dream of 
something, and in fact the thiiig 
happens aa I have dreamed. But 
I speak especially of the death or 
life of one who is 111, that the 
event turns out diiferent from, 
what it ought to, and goes by coit- 

People say, summer dreams are 
true ; but they do not say they 
are always true ; but they say that 
summer dreams do not usually 
miss the moi'k. But they say the 
winter is bad, and produces i 
fused imaginations, that is, very 
many unintelligible dreams, Aad 
thei'efore it is said that winter 
causes bad dreams, and if a r 
lias dreamed and tells another, ha 
will at once answer him, saying, 
" 0, So-and-so, that is nothing but 
the confused imaginations cau 
by the winter." He says thus 
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e talio Tigotcnba e li, a, ku Ico 'ti/(]a< 
mvu pitkuti kwawo. Njengulokii 
iAlobo ku tiwa, a. li nazo izindabii 
cziDtngi zamnnga. Kcpa uma se 
ku fike ubusika, almntii ba ya 
kjaU iikuba nevuso, ngokuti, bu 
la 'kiifika ke uHisika namafiiku- 
fukii atnaniiigi, iikiiti timauga. 

Ipu]X> e ku tiwa li vela eto- 
ngfweni, oma li fika tigezwi lika- 
bani o ngs ac ko, ukuti, " Ini uma 
ku ng" enziwa ukuti nokuti na ) " 
Njengaloku kubautu abaninyamti, 
uma u znze amabole kakniu, nge- 
sinye isikati ku ti ekulaleni kuia- 
ninimuzi a jnipe, kn tiwa, "Iiii 
ukuba u piwe ukud/ila okuugaka, 
u nga hongi na 1 " Kepa maai- 
nyaue uma e se e vukile ka nga- 
bazi ukuti leli 'pupD li tslio 'ku- 
d/ila kuiiil U ya boua Mje ukuti, 
" O, iiembala ! " A be o se ti 
cmziai wake, " A kw enziwe 
utxhwala ; ku ya 'kuAlatshwa." A 
be ke e se bonga ngiiloko 'kud/tla 
a kw cnzileyo. Noma e zuzo izin- 

E3, 'enze nialo futL 
wa ti ngesikati la]ia Amazulu 
enijilni, emuva kwaloko kwa 
Alatebwa umkosi ukuti, " Zi mi 



hecjiuse there is no sense in tlio 
(lieam. In like manner it is said 
there is not much that ia false in 
the dreams of summer. But when 
the winter comes the people b^in 
to lie afraid that the winter will 
bring much rubbish, that is, false 
dreams, 

A dream which is said to be 
Bent by the Itongo, is one which 
comes with a message from the 
dead, cn<[«iring why such and 
siicli a thing ia not done. For ex- 
ample, among black men, if one 
liaa an abundant harvest some- 
times the head of the Tillage 
di-cama that it Is said to him, 
" How ia it, when you have been, 
given so much food, that you do 
not give thanks ) " And as soon 
aa he wakes he has no doubt as to 
what food the dream means. But 
ho jierceivca at once that the dream 
speaka to the point. And he im- 
mediately commands his jreople to 
make beer, for he is about to sacri- 
fice. So he ]>raiBes the Amatonga 
for the food which they hare given 
him. And if be has gained many 
cattle ho does the same. 

It happened once when the 
Amazulu bad gone out to battle," 
the word was passed among the 
people telling them that the cattle 
were standing without guard ab 
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Eodwa edAlokweni." Kepa bonke 
abantu V esukela pezulu, ukuti 
b' eza 'utola izinkomo. Kw' e«uka 
namako^gu e pete izindondolo ; 
kepa lolo lusiuga olu njalo Iwa za 
Iwa susa nobaba. Lokupela ya 
fika ntambama lejo 'ndaba, wa ti 
komame, '* Ngi gayele ni isi- 
nkwa, ngi ze ngi dAle endAleleui/' 
Kepa ekulaleni kwake, kwa fika 
ilizwi, la ti, " XJ nga 3d lapo ku 
yiwako ; a ku yi 'kubuya narau- 
nye." Nembala ekuseni, ngokuba 
kwa ku iAlazo uma iudoda i ti, 
" Mina a ngi yi," kepa wa ti, " O, 
miua, 'bakwiti, ngi lelo ngi zilu- 
ngisele ukuhamba ; kepa manje ku 
se umlenze wami w ala ; se ngi ya 
kxuga." Nembala wa zikonigisa. 



Ba hamba be ti, ba za 'kutiti- 
liza ; kanti ukufli ku ya 'kutitiliza 
bona. 0, kwa fika wa ba munye, 
TJsihhile ; e fika, be m dabule 
ikanda ekcaleni kwend/ilebe ngom- 
konto ; e ti, " Ni bona mina nje 
ukupela." Loko kwa k^niseka 
kubaba, ukuti, " Nembala ngi vu- 
siwe ngepupo." Kepa wa li lauza 
lelo 'pupo emveni ukuti, " Nami 
be ngi ya, kepa ngi bone loko ebu- 
suku." 



Idhlokwe.®^ And all the people 
started up, thinking they should 
get cattle ; and even old men went 
out, leaning on their staves ; and 
at length our father was carried 
away by the infection. And as 
the news came in the afternoon, he 
said to our mothers, ''Make me 
some bread, that I may eat on the 
journey." But whilst he was 
asleep a voice came to him, saying, 
** Do not go where the others are 
going; not one will come back 
again." So in the morning, as it 
was a shame to a man to say he 
was not going, he said, "O, for 
my part, neighbours, when I lay 
down I had got ready to go ; but 
now my leg prevents me ; I have 
become lame." In fact he pre- 
tended to be lame. 

They set out thinking they 
should gain very many cattle; 
and forsooth de^ith made a very 
great gain of them. O, one only 
came back, whose name was Usi- 
chile; he came with an assagai 
wound by his ear. He said, " You 
see me only," That was a confir- 
mation to my father that he had 
been truly warned by the dream. 
And after that he told the dream, 
saying, "I too was going, but I 
saw what has happened in a 
dream." 



^2 Idhlokwe^ a secure place, where there was abundant pasture 
and forest, where the cattle could feed in concealment. 
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I'utI ngepupo lima kit /ilaselwa, 
nmuntu wn, laU, wa, puj»i e gvaza 
umimtu kukyala, a m bulale, ekii- 
vukcni kwake u y" coyela ngokiiti, 
" Hail ! ku njajii ioku, iima ngi 
piipc ngi bulala umuutii ) Kya. 
La 'mapupo a ya paiiib3.niB(i. Ku 
ya 'kufa mina." A hiitube ngoku- 
Alakanipa — a nga hambi pambili, 
a hambe emuva ; i Alangauc kij'ede, 
anduba a ngcne, impi tie i 'lue/ilo 
'iniiyama, a gwaze umuntii, A 
nga koAlwa i k'lo 'pupo, a zing' e 

^k Umpengula Msaxsa. 



Again, if when making an in- 
curaiim into another couutry one 
baa drearot that he stabbed a man 
first and killed him, be niurmui's 
saying, " Oh, how is it that 
I have dreamt that I killed a niau ? 
No. The dream goes by contrar 
ries. It is I who shall be killed." 
So he goes cautiously— -does not 
go in front, but behind the others ; 
but when the two armies have 
joined battle, then he enters into 
the engagement, when the enemy 
is confuseil, and stabs someone. 
He does not foi^et the dream, but 
bears it constantly in mind. 



Urfiudse'x Dre 



IsHLizrvo yami imbL Ngi kwe- 
1' o*'^ ubutongo obubi, Nga pupa 
ifiililo, kn kala abantu be baningi. 
Ya ba mbi inAliziyo yami, ngokn- 
Iw. ngi pupe izinto eziningi ! Nga 
jnipa nonijadu, abantu abaningi 
abasinayo. 

InAliziyo yanii ya kcabanga 
ukuba unijadn n ipnpo elibL Uma 
u pnpa nrajadu, kn ba ka ku lii- 
ngile ; ku ba u kona umuntu ofi- 
leyo; umjadu u isililo ; uma u 
pnpa abantu be siua, libi lelo 
'].upo. 



My heart is heavy. I have had a 
bad di-eam. I dreamt of a funeral 
lamenliitton; many people were 
weeping. How heavy my heart 
is because I have dreamt of many 
things ! I dreamt also of a wed- 
ding-dance ; many people were 
dancing. 

I thought iu my heitrt, a wed- 
ding is a bad dream. If you 
dream of a wedding, there is some- 
thing not right ; there is someone 
who lias died ; the wedding is a 
sign of lamentation ; if you dream 
of men danciug, it is a bad dream. 



^^ A similar fi)rm of expression occurs in the follow. 
Ng;i se ngi Kwa isililo, sc ku kalwa ukuti, " Maya ! wa m gwaa' o !" 
not unfi'cqnently iu songw. 
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Kepa nga vtika kusasa, nga ba 
tshela abantn, nga ti, ** InAlizijo 
yami imbi. Nga pupa umjadu, 
nga pupa isililo." Ba ti abantu, 
" Into embi o i pupileyo. Umja- 
du ifdiilo. Loku wa shiya ekaya 
ku gulwa, isililo si ipupo eliAle ; 
lelo 'papo lesililo a li nakcala ; li- 
Ale, lo 'pupe isililo ; ipupo elibi 
elomjadu. Ba ti futi, ** Nalo 
lomjadu ngesinye isikati uma u ba 
u pupa, ize nje ; ku ba nosuku 
nje, li ti loua elibi ipupo li kqsr 
mb* amaiigii nje." 



Nga ti mina, " Nga ka nga u 
pupa umjadu. Ani^"* a ku lungile 
ekaya. Anti^* umkwekazi wami 
u bubile." 

Ngi be ngi s* and' ukupupa 
wona umjadu, kwa fika umuntu, 
nga tshaywa uvalo. TJma ngi sa 
m bona lo *rauntu, nga puma en- 
dAlini yokupeka, nga m bingelela, 
Bga ti, " Sa ku bona." Nga ti, 
" Kona ngi ku bingelela nje, ngi 
ku bone kgede, nga tshaywa uvalo; 
kwa nga ti i kona indaba o za *ku 
ngi tshela." Ngoba ngi m bone 
k^'ede, nga tshaywa uvalo. Wa 
ti, " O, kuloko, uvalo lokutshaya 
ngakona. Ekaya le ku kona in- 



And I woke in the morning 
and told the people, saying, " My 
heart is heavy. I have dreamt of 
a wedding-dance, and of a funeral 
lamentation." The people said, 
" You have dreamt of a bad thing. 
A wedding-dance is a sign that 
there will be a funeral lamentation. 
Since when you left home there 
was someone ill, the funeral la- 
mentation is a good dream ; the 
dream of a wedding is of no con- 
sequence ; your dream of a funeral 
lamentation is good ; the dream of 
a wedding is bad." They further 
said, " And sometimes if you fre- 
quently dream of a wedding, it is 
nothing; or if you dream of it 
once only, it is not a sign that can 
be depended on." 

I said, " Some time ago I dreamt 
of a wedding. When I awoke I 
said, *It is not right at home. 
My mother-in-law is dead.' " 

Immediately after I had dreamt 
of the wedding, a man came, and 
I was alarmed. As soon as I saw 
him I went out of the cooking 
house, and saluted him, and said, 
" Although I thus salute you, as 
soon as I saw you I felt alarmed ; 
it felt as if thei*e was something 
you have come to tell me." For 
as soon as I saw him I felt alarm- 
ed. He said, " 0, you felt alarm 
with reason. There is bad news 



^* Dialectic for karUi, 
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at your home. Your motlier-iu- 
law is deaJ." I aaicl, " Of whut 
disease did shu die ! " He said, 
" She conijilained of pain in. lier 
throftt. And on tliat veiy day wa 
heaixl the funei'al lamentation. 
W* could not tell who had died. 
But aated, 'What is it J Since 
thei-e is lamentation, wluit has 
happened !' They said, ' Uguaise'a 
mother-ia-Iaw is dead.' We aak- 
od, ' What was the disease ? For 
only the day before yesterday wa 
were with hei", and she was not 
iin ' They answered, ' O, we do 
not know, and we too arc startled. 
We too hear only hy the lamenta- 
tion.' We said, 'O, wliat disease is 
it said to heV They said, 'She 
complained of pain in her wind- 
pipa Then her head was affected, 
and she died,'" 

The man wondered at death 
when the person was not ill. And 
some said, " Let ua go to the divi- 
ners, that we may he,ar what the 
disease is which kills a man. with- 
out his having been ilL" 

They went to the diviners. 
The diviners said, " Slie has been 
killed by someone. He who has 
killed her is a great man; he 
wishes to destroy the village ; he 
great man, a. captain of vil- 



Ngi ti ke, "K^ pupe naniAIa So I say, "I have dretunt to- 
B^0f ugu. tehaywa uvalo. InAliziyo day, and am alarmed. My heart 



daba embi. Umkwekazi wako u 
bubile." Kga ti mina, " U bube 
iaifo 8i ni nal" Wa ti, " Wa 
bika empiiijoni ; wa ti, ' Kubu/tlu- 
ngn lapa.' " Wa ti, " K.a baiigti 
□ahisuku ; usntu s' ezwa se ku 
kalwa isililo nje. Sa dingn uma 
ku fo mnpi timuntu. Sa buza 
tiiia nkuti, ' Ini na 1 Kit kalwa 
nje, kw enzo njani b&V 'Eu 
bube umkwekazi kagiiaise.' Sa 
buza ukuti, ' V be nani na? Loku 
im kutangi si be si naye na, e uga 
gulinal' 'Au, a a' aei, nati si 
y" etuka nje. Nati si zwa ngaao 
isililo nje.' ' Au, ku tiwa ukutii 
kuni na ! ' ' Au, wa bika crapi- 
njeni; wa ti, Kuhn/dungu umpi 
mbo ; wa ti, Wa kwelwa inAloko 
wa ba se u ya fa.' " 



^ Abantu ba mangala umuntu 
vkufa e uga giilanga. Kwa ba 
kona abantu, ba ti, " A ku yiwe 
eziuyangeni, ku yozwakala lesi 
'eito esi m bulala umuntu e nga 
gidauga." 

Kwa yiwa ezinyangenL Izi- 
nyanga za fika aa ti, " U bulewe 
umuntu. Lowo 'muntu umkulu 
o m buleleyo ; u nawnele ukiJcjeda 
lowo 'muzi ; umuntu omkidu. 
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ya kumbula lawo 'mapupo a ng* e- 
nza ngapambili ; iuhiizijo yami ya 
ti, ' Umakasd leli 'pupo lomjadu 11 
ugi Monze nje, uma kulungile nje 
na ekaya na? Loku nga shiya ku 
gula umfazi wami, ku gaV umame. 
Ini ukuba ngi pupe ipupo e nga li 
pupa kuk^ala, kwa bonakala naT' 

Ba pendula ba ti abakwiti Om- 
pengula, ba ti, " O, libi ipupo lom- 
jadu. InAlizijo yako Imbi nga- 
koua; ipupo lomjadu li fana ne- 
pupo lokuba ku gula umuntu. 
Uma u m pupa e gula kakulu, u 
nga m pupa e kulupele, e fak' i- 
zinto zake zonke ezinAle, impa^la 
yake ; lo 'muntu u ba u file ; ka 
sindi. Umuntu um' e gula, ku 
ba kiiAle u m pupe e file, e kalelwa 
isililo ; lo 'muntu ke u ya 'usinda ; 
a ka yi Ttufa." 



O tsho njalo kumina, ku pendula 
Umpengula ; wa ti, " Ehe, guaise, 
kodwa i *kuba u pupe umjadu, um- 
jadu u 'pupo 'libi." A ti Uklas, 
" O, loko, guaise, elinye ipupo li 
se li ti lona ; ipupo umuntu u li 
pupe ngesinye isikati, u pupe nje, 
ku nga veli luto." 



A ti Umpengula^ ^* Ehe^ u k^- 



remembers the dreams wbich 1 
formerly dreamt ; and my heaH 
asks, ' Can it be, since this dream 
of a wedding comes to me again, 
that it is not right at my home 1 
For when I left my home, my wifd 
and mother were ilL "Why havi 
I dreamt a dream which I dreami 
formerly and it came true ? * " 

Our people, Umpengula and th< 
rest, answered me, saying, " Th< 
dream of a wedding is a bad sign 
Your heart is heavy with reason 
to dream of a wedding is lik< 
dreaming that a man is ilL I 
you dream of him when he is ver^ 
ill, you may dream that he is &t 
and decked in his fine things ; an( 
that man is dead ; he does not ge 
welL When a man is ill, it i 
well to dream he is dead, and tha 
they are weeping for him ; thei 
that man will get well; he wil 
not die." 

It was Umpengula who answer 
ed me thus ; and he said, " Yes 
yes, Uguaise, but since you hav* 
dreamed of a wedding-dance, i 
wedding-dance is a bad dream.' 
And Uklasa answered, " O, as t< 
that, Uguaise, one dream will tun 
out to be a bad omen ; and a mai 
may dream the same dream an 
other time, and it turn out to b 
but a dream, and nothing come o 
it" 

Umpengula answered, " Yea 



dueajis, etc. 
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male, iJas, ku ba, njolo ngesin^e 
isikftti ; umuntu u pupa DJe otnu- 
nye, ku iiga veli 'luta" Wa ti 
Umpengula, " Nanii, guaiae, uga 
ka nga li pnpii naiai ipupo. Ku 
giila TJndayeni. E gula, nga pupa 
e Tuniile uupoAlii yoke, wa binca 
itmuntsha wake weansimba, e fiike 
amatshob' ake J nga pupa ku ke- 
tira. Nga vuka ktisasa nami, 
guaise, nga vuka in/diziyo yami 
imbi Nga ba lauzela nbautu, iiga 
ti ngi Alezi nje, ngi bhekile, nga 
bona ku ti kcatalia izinyembezi eme- 
Alweni and. Nga ti mina, " Uina 
u file Uodajeui — ' Ngi te ngi sa 
ku gcina loko,— lo ngi sesilungwi- 
ni, ngi ya aebenza, — ngi te, ' Ngi 
za'ugukgnla amcAlo emzileni,' nga 
ni bona umliajia ; owakwiti lo 'lu- 
faua. Nga ti mina, ' O, u file 
TJudayeni. Lo 'mfatia u se zoku 
ngi bikela,' U te e aa fika, nga ti 
uiina, ' Kona, mfaua, u fika nje, 
ngi ti, u file UniiayenL' Wa ti 
uiafana, ' Ehe, ngi fike nje, ngi 
zokubikela weua ukuti u file Un- 
dayeui.' Nga ti mina, 'Nami be 
[i bonile njalo ke.' " 



E 



mbi iuAliziyo yami. I 
ya tuluma kodwa, i ti, uma nga 
ku kona indaba, ngapaua ngi bona 
ku fike umuntu o za 'ku Dgi tshela. 
loAUziyo yami i bona lona leli 'zwi 
eli tahiwo amadoda akwiti ; nami 
ffe ngi ya bona ukuti, mna ku kona 



yes, you say truly, TJklsaa, it is bo 
sometimes ; a man dreama metely 
of another, and nothing aimea of 
it. And I too, Uguaiise, once 
dreamt a dream. TJndaycni was 
ill. During his illness I dreamt I 
saw him dreaaed in his best attire, 
with hia umuntsha of wild cat's 
skins, and having put on hia tails ; 
I dreamt there was a dance. I 
awoke in the morning, Uguaiae, 
with my lieart depressed. I told 
the j>eople my dream, and remain- 
ed -waiting, my eyes filling with 
tears. I said, ' If Undayeni is 
dead — ' As I was saying tliose 
words, — for I was working with, 
the white men, — I said, 'I will 
turn my eyes towaaxls the road,' 
and I saw a lad coming; it was a, 
lad belonging to ua. I said, ' 0, 
Undayeni is dead. The lad ta 
coming to tell us.' As soon as he 
came I said to him, ' Lad, you 
have come because Undayeni is 
dead.' The boy aaid, ' Yes, yea ; 
I come merely for the purpose of 
telling you that Undayeni ia dead.' 
I replied, ' I too had alreaily seen 
that it was so.' " 

My heart is no longer heavy. 
But it says if there is any thuig 
the matter, I ahaJl see someone 
coming to tell me. My heart sees 
that what the men of the place say 
is true ; and I too now see that if 
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indaba, ngnjwiia si fika iitigijimi 
kumina uktiza 'u iigi bikela. Eo- 
tlwft ngi aa bUekiHiaile, iuAludyo 
yami i ya'udel^ kjede ku k^uLwke 
iziuBukn ugaavmuva kwokupupa 
kwauL Kg' and' ukuba ngi ti, 
" Ai, a ku 'udaJw. Uljiitongo 
kodwa bu ngi kwele iigamHotigo- 

UCIUAIBE. 



there ia any thing tlio matter I 
shall SCO a miMtsonger coiiiiug Ui 
toll me. But I nni ntill in deep 
expectntion, and my heart will be 
satisfied whan many days have 
jiasaod after the di-enm. Then I 
shall say, " Ho, there ia nothing 
the matter. But sleep haa filled 
my mind with mere senBeless 
ium^es." 



Subjective Apparitions. 



KwA ti ngalezo 'nto ezi izilo eai 
bonwa innimtu la[ia e ti u ye 'kn- 
kuleka ngasese, nami nga kn bona 
loko futifuti. Lapa ngi ti ngi ya 
kjala nje ukugnk^a, ki\m1x! ilizwi 
lokuki^ala e ngi li tahoyo ngi ya. li 
t^o, se ku kona okunye o bo ku 
k^la ukuBondela ; njeugokuti, 
"Manje u wa valile ameAlo, ka aa 
yi 'kii ngi bona; a ngi sondele, 
ngi TO Innie, noma ngi m bambe, 
noma 11^ m gwaze." Uma ngi ti 
ngi ya kjiniaela, ng" ala ukuvuka, 
0, masinyaue kwa fika umsindo 
omniiigi wokukyeda jaibindi, no- 
kuba ku be kona ukiiti, " Ku kji- 
nisiJe. Okwokukjala kii be ku- 
ncinane ; manje ae ku fike okukuln 
oku za 'ku ngi bulala." 

Lezo 'zinto zi njalonjalo ukufika 
kwBzo, zi fika ngazinye ; ku iike 
iuyoka i namcAlo amakuln, i no- 
kweeabeka, ukuba lapo ogi guk^ 



As regards those v'HA aan 
which a man sees when he is going 
to pray in secret, I too have B«ai' 
them again and agiiin. When 1 
beginning to kneel, or when I wiu 
saying the first word perhaps^ 
there was aomething beginning to 
approach me ; as though it saidi 
" Now he has closed his eyes, and 
wiU no longer see me; let me 
draw near and bite him, or lay 
hold of hire, or stab him." If I 
steadily refused to arise, O, at once 
there came a great noise whicit 
took away all my courage, and led 
me to say, "This is sometliing 
real The first was a little tiling 
now there is coming a great tiling 
to kill me." 

When these things come to any 
one they always come separately; 
there comes a snake with greftt 
eyes and veiy fcarfid ; so that 



tonn, rgi ngn. )» ngi sa kjiiiisulft, 
ngi y.i 'kuvuka. 

TJina ku nge Bi yo, kn. fika iallo 
si hataba ngokuiiyenya ukuze si 
ngi hambe, lokn ngi nga boni, ngi 
bheke jiansi, ngi ti ngi ya kulcka 
enknaiuL Kepa ukukiilekn kwitnii 
ku nga be ku Ba kjinn; ngi tqale 
ukukuleka kanciuane ngapokati, 
ng' enca izikaii, nkuze iiidAlebe 
ynmi i nga bi ekiikulekeni kodwa, 
i Vmi na sekuLileleiu ukuki^wabazfi 
kwcsilo si hamba ngnku ngi zuma. 
XJma so ngi bona iigokuba [lela kn 
njiilo, ku ti ntuH. ngi bone nknti, 
" O, manje aa kyiila nknluuga 
nkiiKO si ngi bambe," ngi viike 



ipo. 



Fiiti unia kn nqa si so i^iln, 
nmnntu o ngi znndayo, n pete 
umktjnto, nmude, 'enzela ukitze a 
ngi gwaze, ngi fele knleso 'eikn- 
ndAlii ; naye n liainba ngnknnyo- 
nyobtt, ukuze ngi nga ni« zwa. 

Loknjiela ku njalonjalo, ku ngo- 
kiiba unm umuntu e ya ngUr 
pand/ile u be e nga kideki ngen- 
Aliziyo, kodwa n be kuliima a pu- 
tnisele ; kepa ke ku ngaloko lezo 
'silo e be zi ngi boua zi be zi ngi 
bona ngokuzwa ukuTimgazola ; 
kepa zi sondoie. Kalowo 'muntu 
ngi ya ra bona umn e se pakamisa 
ingalo ukuze a ngi gwaze ; ngi ya 
bona Duma e se e litiga iiku ngi 
gwaza inipela. 



wben I liave knelt, I could not 
remain firm, but ixise up again. 

If it ■was not a snake, a leopard 
would come on stealtbily to lay 
hold of me, for I could not see, 
but was lookitig on the ground, 
intending to piuy to the liord. 
But my pi-ayer was no longer 
steady ; I began to pmy a little in 
my heart, praying nod stopping 
that my ear may not only listen 
to my prayer, but also to the 
crackling made by the leopard as 
it came to seize ma When I saw 
that it was something real, and 
that the leopaiil wan preparing 
itself to seize me, I arose. 

And if it was not a Icopai-d, it 
would be a man who hatt'd mo, 
with a long assagai in his hand, 
appi-oachiug to kill me, that I may 
die in that place ; and he too went 
Btenilttily, that I might not hear 
l>im. 

For under these circumstances a 
man ■who went out to pmy would 
not pray with the heart only, but 
apeak aloud ; therefore those ani- 
mals saw me because they heard 
the mnrmuring of my voice ; and 
drew near. And I saw the man 
when he raised his aim to stab 
me, or when he realiy tiied to 
thrust the assagiu iuto my body. 
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Lokupela ku njalonjalo ngi ya 
kiileka, a ngi sa kiileki nganAli- 
riyo 'nye, se ngi kuleka ngamapu- 
tuputu, ngi tanda ukuba ngi buke 
masinjane kuleyo 'ndawo, ngokuba 
ngi ya bulawa, 

A ti uma lowo *nmntu e se ngi 
gwaza, ngi vuke, nalelo 'lizwi e be 
ngi kuluma ngalo li nga ka peli ; 
se li pumile lona, kepa ngi nga ka 
li kgedi, li n^^muke kabili. Ngi 
vuke uknze ngi sinde. TJkuvuka 
kwami ngi vuke ngokwetuka, ngi 
k^laze ngalapo lowo 'muntu e 
vele ngakona, ngi nga m boni. 

Ku nga be ku sa ba ko ukuba 
ngi buyele ekukulekeni, ngi kge- 
dele loko e be ngi tanda uku ku 
tsho. Hai ! Se ku pelile ; a ngi 
sa ku boni ngaleso 'sibelu esi ngi 
tusileyo. O, kwa za kw* anela. 
Ku i loko njalo ekukulekeni. Ngi 
ya vuka se ngi jambile, ngokuba 
ng' etuswe amanga, nga kolwa. 
Kepa nga za nga ku bona loko, 
«kuti, ku amanga, nokuba kw* e- 
nziwa ngokuba ngi be ngi puma 
ku se luvivi, ngi ba shiye be sa 
lele, ng* enzela ukuti, kona ngi ya 
'kuba nesikati sokuzikulekela en- 
tosini i ngokuba uma ngi puma se 
ku sile, nabo se be pumile ukuya 
^kwenza imisebenzana yabo, noma 
ukuya ngapand/Je; ba be se be 



When I prayed under such cir- 
cumstances I no longer prayed 
with singleness of heart, but in a 
hurry, wishing to look without 
delay to the place from which the 
danger thi'eatened me, for I was in 
danger. 

And when the man was now 
stabbing me, I would arise, the 
sentence which I was uttering 
being unfinished j it was already 
begun but not ended, but cut in 
two. I arose that I might escape. 
When I ai-ose I arose with a start, 
and looked to the place whence 
the man came; but did not see 
him. 

It was no longer possible for me 
to return to my prayers and finish 
what I had begun to say. No ! 
There was now an end of it, and 
I could no longer say what I 
wanted for the false alarm which 
had frightened me. O, this was 
repeated again and again. It hap- 
pened continually in my prayei-s. 
I arose ashamed because I had 
been frightened by fantacy, and 
believed in it. But at length I 
saw that it was fantacy, and that 
it happened because I went out 
before it was light, leaving the 
people still asleep, doing so because 
I should then have time to pray 
for myself to the Lord ; for if I 
went out while it was day, they 
too would have gone out to do 
their daily work, and would hear, 
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Qgi iwa, ha, /ilebelane nganii ukuti, 
" 0, lo 'muntu u ae u ya kolwa ; 
ngi m zwile e tuleka ; ku/sle uku- 
ba a ti lapo e kuleka konn, si ha- 
mbe, fli ye 'ku m vusa, noma si n 
tahaye, ukuze a nga be e sa piodi 
lezo 'rinto." 

Ea izilo nga zl bona ugokupuma 
ku ae mnyaina, ku nga ka kanyi 
nkusa. Kepa ukuze ngi bono 
okuti a kii 'siminya nga bona ngo- 
kuba ku ze aniasuku a ze 'anele 
ku DJalonjalo, nga ze nga zi dela, 
ukuti, " Au, ku ya 'kuslza ini 
ukuba ngi ti lapa ngi kuleka ngi 
vuswe iziiwanyana ezi ngi dAtayo, 
kanti a zi ko ? loku ngi nga z»zi 
nje loko e ngi ku vukela enkoaini, 
ngi vinjelwa izilo e ngi zi boaayo. 
Ake ngi kgiiiiflele ngi ze ngi zwe 
Be zi ngi bamba iuipela, ngi pike- 
lete ukukuleka njalo." 






Fembala nga ti ngi sa guk^ sa 
''fflca iailwanyana esi inyoka nkwe- 
nza okwemiaukn. Nga ti, " Ai ! 
IfamAla a ngi zwe ngomziraba 
ukuti se ei n^ bambile." Ng" a- 
Alula lapo. Kwa fika isilo esikulu. 
Nga ti na kuao, " A ngi zwe 
ngomzimba," Ng' a^lula. Kwa 
fika umuntu 'eza e gijima uknze a 
ngi nfume maainyane. Loku ngi 
b' eisile Lsilo, naye nga ti, "Ngiya 



and whisper about me one to an- 
othei-, saying, "O, that man is 
now a believer ; I heard him pray- 
ing ; it is well for us to go to tha 
place where he prays, and arouse 
him, or beat him, that he may not 
rej>eat such things." 

The animals I saw becaiiae I 
went out whilst it was stiU dark, 
before the day had fiilly dawned. 
But at last I saw that it was not 
real because they appeared con- 
tinually for many days, until I 
despised them, saying, "0,ofwhat 
use will it be if when I pray I am 
made to arise from my knees by 
beasts which devour me, whea 
forsooth they are not i-eal 1 for I 
cannot get that for which I awake 
early to pray to the Lord, being 
preveuted by the beasts which I 
Just let me strengthen my- 
self until I feel them really seizing 
and persevere jn prayer with- 
out ceasing." 

And indeed when I waa kned- 
ig there came a snake to do as on 
;her days. I said, "No! To-day 
t me feel by my body that it has 
" Then I con- 
quered. There came a huge leo- 
pard. I said also to it, " Let me 
feel by my body." I corquei-ed. 
There came a man, nmning to 
stab me at once. Since I had 
despised the leopard, I said too of 
Let me feel by my 
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'kiizwa ngotuEimba." Nga n 
AliiliL. NgA gi>duka ngi ki^AlELhile, 
ukuti, "O, kauti ngi vinjelwe 
ainiiuga." 

Nga ti ngi piuda ukwenza njalo, 
ft kwii be ku !M vauia uku ug' eso- 
liian. Kwa ja kwa pela, kwa ya 
kwii ti :iya, ku ze kii be nai 
nje, a ku se ko, Abaningi 
vinjclwa i liiko ; tapo be ti ba ya 
k^a nje ukukuleka, ba bone liao 
'zilwaiie e^ zn 'kii bit d/iln, lia 
ko masiiiyaui!, bn grnluke, a ngs 
e sft tsho uniimt\i ukuti, " Ngi ya 
'kiipiutla ugi ye kuliiyo 'ndftwo ; " 
a so ti, " Ngomso ku/ile ngi ye 
iigalapa, ugi bone iima kii ya 'kuba 
njalo ua." £u be njalo ; a AltJe 
« se saba omunyc. Ku njalo kwa' 
ban ye, Kcjia kwabaniugi kii 
amauga ujalo ; ngokuba oin\inye 
uina e se vinjelwe, u Ke a zibike 
ngoknti, " Au, ngi ya uiangala 
kambe, ngokuba ngi ya kjutshwa 
ukiiba ngi kitleke enkcaitii. Kejta 
ngi iiga ka ti leke nokuti leke nje, 
O, nasi isilwrtuti, nenyoka, nomu- 
ntu ; loku ku iikrla uku ngi Inila- 
la, se ngi viika, ngi vinjelwe i lezo 
'zinto." A miawe isibindi u lowo 
okwa ka kw' enza njaJo kuyej a 
ti, " A ku 'luto loko ; nonui u bo- 
na into enjalo, u iiga buki ; kuAlc 



body." I conquered him. I wed 
bonie having aRccnided a rock I 
safety, aayiiig, " 0, forwxith I 
been hindered by fantaaieB," 

I did HO agtun, and the thii 
no longer continued to fright 
me. And at htst tliey 
altogetliei", and have not retui 
to the pi-eseut day. Many 
hijidered by such tilings j when 
they merely bcgiu to pray, thej 
see these beasts which come to 
devour them, and they at once 
stai-t and go up, and no one tliiuks 
of going to thf sauie place again j 
but a man says, " To-morrow it 
will be well for me to go to siiclii 
place, and see if the same thing 
will ha}>]ien ngain." It doea liap- 
l>en again ; and he is afraid ever 
after, Thus it happens with soma 
But with the generality theu 
things ai-e known to be fitntasiin; 
for if a man is hindered by them 
he telk some one else, saying, "< 
I wontler, for I am impelled 
pray to the Loi-d, But before 
begin to open my mouth, lo, the 
is a beast, a snake, or a mai 
these come to kill me, and I st& 
up and am hindered by 

gB," He is encouraged by 
other to whom the same thing 

leaed ; he says, " It ia 

tiling ; though you do see and 

tilings, do not look ; it ia proj 




ft u k^tiiaele; u ya'iigwluka; 
n ji 'kudAliwa impela iijengo- 
luug&ti u za 'kuilAliwa." Neiu- 
biila ku be njalo ; & bu3'e e se o 
neoma ukuti, "U, kaiiti ngi ko/tU- 
swa amtuign, 'biiiii." 

Umpenol'la Mbanda. 



to be firm ; yow will go home un- 
injuved; yon will not be really 
devoured as it api)eara to yon that 
you will be," And bo it tunia 
out ; and he tells his fi-iend, " O, 
yo-aiid'SO, foreooth I was iloceived 
liy Giutaaiea." 



KWA ti ugcslkati Bokuliitigiaelwa 
kwajni ukubapatiswa, nga ngi 
singe ugi tandaza njalo iigezikati 
zouke ngaaese. Ng* enza njulo 
ngiiba ku ti la]H> ngi tandazayo k\i 
be njengokuba ya ngi bona inipela 
iiikoHi. Ngi y eisuka lapo, lu/ili- 
siyo yami i kcakcambile kakulu. 
N^ enea iijalo ngoba ngi bona 
uknti, " Ku nga ba kii/ile nkuba 
ngi kolwe kiiyo inko^i, ngi be um- 
ntwuua wayu uaini." Kepa ku ti 
tige»inye iNikati la ngi taiidazayo 
ngi bone ku fika isilwane eaibi, ku 
nga ti si ya 'ku ugi limaza. Ng' e- 
tuke, ngi sbiye ukutandaza ; kanti 
ka ngi boni 'Into. £.wa ba njulo 
ngezikati ezibilL Kwa ti ngeno- 
butatu nga k^nisela, nga ti, "Ako 
ngi bone unm si za 'ku ngi limaza 
iui ua!" Nga kjinisela, nga za 
nga ki^eda ukutaudaza. Kb. itga 
be ngi aa bona 'luto ucia ae ngi 
k^eUile. Nga balisa ugaloko, nga 
ti, " Ku ini lokuJ" Kepa oga ae 
iigi swile Dgupatnbili ngamakolwa 
ukuti, " Uma uninntu e tandaza 

Kwa, u ya fikelwa iziuto ezimbi 
1^ 



It happened when I was being 
inatmcted for baptism, I used, 
habitually to pi'ay at all times in 
secret. I did so beoause when I 
pi-ayed it was as if I really saw 
the Lord ; and I went away from 
pi'ayer with my heai-t very wbito 
indeed. I did so because I saw 
that it would be well for me too 
t« believe in the Loi-d, and to be- 
come His child. But once when 
I was jjraying I sa 



though it 
I started 
But for- 

This hap- 



3 if it will 



beast couiiug to me as 
wa» about to itijiu-e me. 
up and left off praying, 
sooth I saw nothing, 
pened twiee ; but ou 
time I strengthened i 
said, "Let me just sei 
injure me or no." I strengthened 
myself till I had ended my prayer. 
And I saw nothing when I had 
finisheiL I doubted about it, and 
asked what it meant. But I bad 
already heai-d trom believers tliat 
when a man prayed alone, venom- 
ous creatures came to him whea 
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nma zi k^tshwa TJsaian." Nga i 
bona ngaloko ukuti, '* Ngi lingwa 
Usatan nje." Kepa ku zinge 
kw enza Djalo njolo ngezikati 
zonka Kwa za kwa ti ngemva 
kwesibindi sami, nga bona ukuti, 
'^ Ku ize nje." Kwa fika ngama- 
ndAla nkokanya okukulu ; nga 
buya nga ti, uma ngi bona uku- 
kanya okugcweleyo kumina, ngi 
buye ngi zisole ngi ti, " Ku ini uku- 
ba ngi ziuge ng' etuka into e ize 
nje na ? " Kepa nga k^nisa nga- 
mandAla enkosi, ngi bona ukuti, 
" Inkosi i nami ngezikati zonke." 
Emva kwaloko uma ngi tandaza 
ngi bona ukuti, '* Inkosi i kona ; 
ku nga ti ngi ng' andiza ngi ye 
kona ngokujabula okukcikcimayo 
enAliziyweni yamL" Kwa ba njalo 
ke. Kepa a ngi tsho ukuti ngi 
wa k^eda onke amagama amanye 
e nga ngi wa bona ngaleso 'sikati, 
kwa za kwa fika isikati sokubapa- 
tizwa kwami. 

USETEMBA DhLADHLA. 



they were urged on by Satan. 1 
saw by that that I was merely 
tempted by Satan. But this con- 
tinued without cessation, iintil I 
took courage, and saw that it was 
nothing. And then there came 
with power a great light to me ; 
and when I found myself full of 
light, I reproved myself for being 
continually startled by nothing. 
But I strengthened myself with 
the strength of the Lord, and saw 
that Ue was with me always. 
After that when I prayed I saw 
that the Lord is, and it was as if 
I could fly away to Him for the 
joy which overflowed my heart 
So it was. But I do not say that 
I have mentioned every thing that 
I saw at that time before the time 
came for me to be baptised.** 



®^ The reader will see repeated in these narratives the experiences 
of St, Antony, Hilarion, and other early saints. 



INKOSAZANA.»« 
Ths followiug su]>erstitioD as regards the Inkoaazana appears to be 
the relic of some old worship ; and is tlierefore properly considered ii 
ttiis place. 



Ind&ba ugeukosazanEi eya vela 
mAla ku vela abautu em/tlabeni. 

A i TEuni ukubonwa ngame/ilo. 
Si Twn ku tiwa y' aziwa abendulo. 
A ku ko namunye kwaba se kona 
owa ke wa i bona. Ku tiwa in- 
yauiazanyana encane, i ngangekja- 
k^ i nemitahwana emyilotshana 
nemnyama ; ngolunye u&langoti 
ku mile uraAlanga namaAlati no- 
tshani ; Dgolunye umuntu. I mile 
kanjalo ke. 

Eu ti uma i /ilangana nomuntu 
i sifiAle, ) kulume naye e nga i 
boni.'ezwe izwi nje lokuti, " Fula- 
tela ; u nga ngi bheki, ngokuba. 
ngi hamba-7e." I taho ngokuba 
ngemiiva iHin7e sayo si bomvu 
beje. Kenibala ke umuntu a nga 
be e Ba bheka, a kolwe ukuba "I 



Thk account of the lokosazana 
who came out on the aanie day 
that men came out of the earth. 

She is not commonly seen. We 
hear it said the primitive men 
knew her. No one existing at the 
present time ever saw her. She 
is suid to be a very little animal, as 
large as a polecat, and is marked 
with little whit« and black stripes f. 
on one side there gixiws a bed of 
reeds, a forest, and grass f' the 
other side is that of a man. Such 
is her form. 

If she meet with a man she con- 
ceals hei-self and speaks with him 
without his seeing her; he hears 
only a voice saying to him, " Turn 
yoiir back ; do not look on me, for 
I am naked," Saying thus because 
her buttocks are red like fii'e. 
An^l so the man no longer looks 
in that direction, but believes that 



"* IvJcosaxana, Princess, or Little Chieftain ess. 

'^ Not, says the native who gives the narrative, to be understood 
literally ; but that there was something growing on bee like b. \«A. ti. 
reeds, a forest, and grass. But compare UgungijwVoVm.wVwia.iia,, Z-uXu. 
Nvrtety 2h/ef, p. 176; and UsiloBimapunda, p. \&4. 



yn inkmamna e ngi ra ngi zwa in- 
daba ynyo- I yo ke le." A ftila- 
tel« Dgokwesuba ukuba kii tiwH 
Ulna uinuntu e i b'liiile, wa bhekn- 
tia lULyo, ka lungi, u ya ia mitsi- 



ftbuningi aba ]aii(Iclangeiiiuvii,abtt 
fana nayo. 

Ku ti ngcsiiiye Uikati uma 
uniuntu e i fiiiiyene enaimini i ti 
kuye, " Noiiyaka w si 'kiitola itku- 
d/tla ; sttkuba u kado u neiid/tlala, 
a u 8a yi 'kuba iiayo manje." 



Fiiti i yoDS e veza imikiiba emi- 
ningi jukati kwabautu abamnya- 
ma. I ti altantwana a ba kitshwe 
emabeluni, ba nga nceli ; noma be 
bancaae kakulu ba kitshwe mnsi- 
nyane ngezwi iHyo, ngokwesaba 
ukuti uma be nga kitshwa ku ya 
'kuvela iimkuba oniiibi kubantwa- 
aa wokuba ba fe. 

Y enza imiteto eiijalo ke ; imi- 
teto yayo y eiiKiwe, a 1 delclwa ; 
ngokuba ku tiwa, " Kn tsho iuko- 
sazana." Nenkosi e busayo a i 
tabo uknti insumanaumane ; izwi 
lenkosazana U iiga[>ezulu kwelen- 

I^elo *zwL lokuti & ku kitAhwe 
abantwana, a i kulumi kubautii 
abanin^ ; i knluma kumuutu e 



it is indeed the Inkosozflna abuat 
whom he hoM heard ; aad tunishis 
b)U;k fi-um fear, because it is s«id 
that if a mnn look on her dux td 
tiice, he will be ill and very soon 

She goes fullowed by a lai'ge 
troop of children which resemble 

SometimeH if a man meet wttli 
her in hin garden she says to him, 
" This year you shall have food ; 
although for a long time there hua 
been fiimine, it shall he bo no 
longer." 

Besides it is she who iotroduoei 
many fuBbions among black men. 
She ordera the childi-en to ba 
weaned ; and although tliey an 
very young, they are at ones 
weaned In obedience to her com- 
mands, for they are afraid if they 
do not wean them they will 
seized with some disease and die. 

She makes such laws as these; 
and her laws are obeyed and w 
despised ; for they say, " The I»* 
kosazana h.is said." And the] 
ragning chief does not say it 
fable ; the word of the Inkosamii 
is greater than the cLiers. 

When she orders the chili 
to be weaned she does not 
to many people ; she speaks but 



folio 



^ It may be interesting to compare this supei'stition with tl 
iiig passages : — Exodus xxxiii. 30 ; Genesis xxxH. 30 j JuJgwJ 
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muiiye, noma u semlAle a ilangana 
' nayo ; noma u sckaya, i fike Dgo- 
busiibii kumuntu otandwa i yona, 
i kulume uaye ; a landise ko izwi 
lelo ; noni/tlaba wonke w eeaba 
uku li fiAla, ngokuba a nga fa ; a 
li fiAlwa kwi layo. Va. mauje ku 
se ton a loko, 

Ngesinye isikati ku tiwa, a ku 
gaywe utsliwala, bu yo'utelwa en^ 
tabeiiL fin gaywe izizwe zonke, 
tii be i leyo 'nkoHi nesizwe sayo ; 
bu teJwe entabeui, nesinye a' enze 
njalo, ku kitahwe ikcola. 

Njengaloku ku be ku kona 
-umiintu lapa emlazi, ku tiwa Ubo- 
bobo ibizo late ; u lowo ke uniu- 
iitu be 'euza iniikuba yoku/ilupa 
abaiitu ngokutt, " luknsaxana i ti, 
• A kii gaywe iitahwula, bu kcitwe 
eziutabeni ; ku kitshwo abautwana 
emabeleni ; izintombi a zi gane 
kwabatsba, z' ale abadala.'" A 
buy' a ti ngoniunye unyaka, 
" Iziutombi agi zi nlka anuitxegu, 
z* ulu abatsha." 



H Neuiiteto cminingi i banjwe 
yonke, i meuyezelwe ezwp.ni lonke ; 
i (lume takulu iiidaba kabobobo a 



one man, sometimrs meeting with 
liiin in the fields, sometimes at his 
home, coming by night to the man 
she loves and telling liira ; and he 
(■ppents her word to the people; 
and eveiy one is afmid to hide her 
woi-d, for he may die ; her word ia 
not kept secret. And this exists 
to the present time. 

Sometimes she ordera much beer 
to lie made and jwured out on the 
mo\intain. And all the tribes 
make beer, each chief and his 
tribe ; the beer is poured on the 
mountain ; and they thus free 
themselves from blame. 

For example, there used to be a 
man in this country, hving on the 
Umlazi, named Ubobobo f* he 
was a man who troubled people 
much by appointing customs by 
asserting that the Inkosazana had 
spoken to him, and said, " Let 
much beer be made and poured oti 
the mountains ; let the children be 
weaned ; let the damsels marry 
young men, and reject the old." 
Another year he would say, " She 
says, ' I giye the damsels to the 
old men ; let them reject the 
young.' " 

And many other such commands 
were all observed, and were pub- 
lished throughout the land ; and 
whatever TJbobobo was told by 
the Inko'^azana was rumoui'cd in 



** This man has only lately died, I saw him o 



He appeai-cd 
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i tata kuyo inkoeazana. I leyo ke 
indaba e ngi y aziya 

A ku tshiwo ukuti i itongo, 
ngokuba i ya zikulumela nabantu. 
A Dgi zwanga ukuba ku ya keelwa 
ukuti nokuti kuyo, ngokuba a i 
Alali nabantu, i Alala eAlatini, y e- 
lanywe umuntu e be zihambele 
nje, a buye nezwi laya 



all directiona This is wbai I 
know about it 

It is not said that she is an ^ 
ngo (spirit), for she speaks witk 
men of her own accord. I never 
heard that tibey pray to her fv 
any thing, for she does n(yt dwdl 
with men, but in the finest^ and 
is unexpectedly met by a msa, 
who has gone out about his Ofwn 
afiairs, and he brings back her 
message. 
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I cannot but admire the incurioaraieBa of so muiy travellors who hkve Tuntcd 
Dahomo and havo described its cnstomg without on attempt to maator C 
at loMt to oxpldin, tho taith that nnderlioa tbom." — Bvktuh. 
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TO THE READER. 

IT was intended to conclude this Volume with the Part now issued ; 
but it appeared that the subject would be incomplete without 
adding a Paiii on Medical Magic, and Witchcraft; which, accord- 
ingly, will form the subject of Part IV. 

Whether I shall be able to do more than complete this Volume, 
or even to complete it, must depend on the interest taken in the work 
by others. K they do not exert themselves to increase its circulation, 
it must be discontinued, as it is probable the Government grant will 
be withdrawn during or at the end of the year. 

H. C. 

SpringveUe^ NaJtaX^ 
Ma/rch, 1869. 
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IZrtf YANGA ZOKUBULA ; 
DIVINERS. 



The Iiiiliation of a Diviner, 



Ukuma kwomiitilni o aa 'kuba 
inyanga i loku, ukuba kuk^ala u 
nga umuntu o k^inileyo enizimbe- 
ni ; kepa ekuhaubeui kwiiiiikati a. 
k^e ngokutetcnia, e nga gull 
nmzimba wake, u tetema kak:tiln. 
A 'k.qaXe ngokuketa akudAla, a zile 
okunye ukudAla, a ti, " UkudAla 
okutile ui uga ngl ^i kona ; ku ya. 
ngi bulala uiuzimba iima ngi ku 
dAIile." A zinge e pnmn, eku- 
d/ileni, e keta ukudAla a ku tancla- 
yo, nako a nga ku kjiiiisi ; a zinge 
e zibikabika. Puti e tsho nokuti, 
"Ngi pupo ngi miika nanianzi." 
E pTipa ianto eziiiingi, umzimba u 



IL 



Tub condition of a man who : 
about to be an inyanga^ is tliia : 
At first he is apparently robust ; 
but in process of time lie begins to 
be delicate, not having auy real 
disease, but being very delicate. 
He begins to be particular about 
food, and abstains from some 
kinds, and requests his friends not 
to give him that food, because it 
makes liim ill. He habitually 
avoida certain kinds of food, choos- 
ing what he likes, and he does not 
eat much of that ; and he is con- 
tinually complaining of pajna in 
different pai-ts of his body. And 
he tells them that he has dreamt 
that he was being oai-ried away by 
a river. He dreams of many 
things, and his body is muddled* 



' See note 6, p. 131. 
' Danyeka. — -Ukudunga is to stir up mud in water, so as to make 
tbe water turbid, or muddy j and is hence applied by metaphor to 
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dungeke, a be indAlu jamapupo. 
Ku be i loko e pupa njalo izinto 
eziningi, e vuka, e ti, ^^NamAla 
nje umzimba wami n dongekile ; 
ngi pupe Dgi bulawa abantu aba- 
ningi ; nga k^buka, ngi sinda nje. 
Naku se ngi vuka^ umzimba se u 
shiyene, u nga se wonke.^ A ze 
lowo 'muntu a giile kakulu, ku 
bulwe ezinyaugenL 



Ldnjanga kuk^ala zi nga tshe^ 
tslii ukungena masinyane ukubona 
ukuba lo 'muntu u za 'kuba nen- 
Aloko ebutakataka. Ezinyangeni 
ku be lukuni ukubona isiminya ; 
zi zinge zi buda, zi tsho oku nge 
ko, ku ze ku pele izinkomo ngo- 
kutsho kwezinyanga, zi ti, idAlozi 
lakubo li biz' inkomo, li ti, a li 
pi we ukudAla. 

Nembala loko 'kutsho kwezi- 
nyanga abantu ba ku vumele pe- 
Zulu, ngokuti zi y* azi zona. Ku 
ze k\i pele konke kwalo 'muntu, e 
gula njalo ; ku ze ku koAlwe uku- 



and be becomes a house of dreams.' 
And he dreams constaiitly of 
many things, and on awaking says 
to his friends, ** My body is mud- 
dled to-day ; I dreamt many men 
were killing me ; I escaped I know 
not how. And on waking one 
part of my body felt different 
from other parts ; it was no longer 
alike all over." At last the man 
is very ill, and they go to the 
diviners to enquire. 

The diviners do not at once see 
that he is about to have a soft 
head.^ It is difficult for them to 
see the truth; they continually 
talk nonsense, and make fiilse 
statements, until all the man's 
cattle are devoured at their com- 
mand, they saying that the spirit 
of his people demands cattle, that 
it may eat food. 

So the people readily assent to 
the diviners' word, thinking that 
they know. At length all the 
man's property is expended, he 
being still ill ; and they no longer 



confusion or muddling of mind by trouble, — disturbance of a family 
or a village by contention and quarrelling, and, as above, to general 
derangement of the body from disease. (Compare Muddle, Wedg- 
wood^ 8 Dictionary of English Etymology.) From this word we have 
the compounds Idungainuzi, A stirrer up of strife in a village, or 
Village-muddler ; and Idungandhlu, A stirrer up of strife in a house, 
or House-muddler. 

^ A house of dreams, meaning that he dreams constantly ; that 
dreams take up their abode with him. Many dreams are supposed to 
be caused or sent by the Amatongo, but not all. 

* A soft head, that is, impressible. Diviners are said to have 
9oft heads. 
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lui, loko 

iziiikomo Be zi pelile, neziMobo 
sake £1 ra size ngento e swelekayo. 
Ku ti ngelikiide ku vela iiiyauga, 
i id pikise zonke izinyauga, i ti, 
" Ngi y' azi ukuba ni za kunii lapa 
nje, se n' aAlulekile; a ni ae nasi- 
bindi sokuti i kona inyanga e nga 
ni eizako. Kepa mina, 'bangane 
bami, ngi bona ukiiti abangaue 
bauii ba la/Jekile. A ba i dAlanga 
itiipepo. A ba taaanga ka/ilc. 
Iiii ukuba b' aAlulwe, iikofii ku 
aobalal Ngi ti mioalezo 'nyanga 
zi ni Alupile. Loku 'kufa a ku 
funi ukuba kw elatshwe ngegazi. 
IjO 'niuntn a ngi boni okunye, 
'kiipela ngi bona tiknti u iiom/ila- 
ba. A ku ko 'kunye. TJ hanjwa 
timAUba. 17 ya hanjwa lo 'muiitu 

Ewiui. B' aAluke kabili : aba- 



kunw what to Jo, for he has no 
mrire cattle, and his friends help 
him in Buch things as he needs. 

At length an injanga comes and 
says that all the othera are wrong. 
He saya, " I know that you come 
here to me because you have been 
unable to do any thing for the 
man, and have no longer the heart 
to believe that any inyanga can 
help you. But, my friends, I Bee 
thit my fi'iends, the other izinya- 
nga, have gone astiay. They have 
not eaten impepo.' They were 
not initiated in a. proper way. 
Why have they been mistaken, 
when the disease is evident 1 For 
my part, I tell you the izinyauga 
have troubled you. The disease 
does not require to he treated 
with blood,* Aa for the man, I 
see nothing else but that he ia 
poascased by the Itougo.' There 
is nothing else. He is possessed by 
an Itongo, Your people^ move ia 
him. They are divided into two 






' Impepo is of two kinds — white and black. 

The bltKk is first used as an emetic to nunove all bajiui: 
causes of dimness from the system. 

The white is burnt as incense when sacrificing to the Amatongo ; 
izinyanga use it as an emetic to prevent the i-eturn of dimness of the 
inner sight after the use of the black impepo ; they also eat it ; and 
place it under their hijads at night, that they may have clear, truthful 
dreams. They believe that by the use of tiiia medicine they are en- 
abled to divine with acc»u-acy. Hence to have " eaten impepo " means 
to be a trustworthy diviner. 

■ Treated with blood, that is, of sacrifices. 

^ UmfUaha, i. e., the Itongo, See p. 147, note 14. 



' Yovjr people ti 



f, lie is poBsesacd by yonr people. 



n him, that is, the Amatongo, See p. ! 
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nye ba ti, ' K^a, a si taiidi ukuba 
umiitwana wetu *ouiwe. A si ku 
funi' Ngaloko ke kungako e nga 
sindi nje. Uma ni m vimba, ni 
ya 'kuba ni ja m bulala. Ngo- 
kuba ka sa yi 'kuba inyanga ; futi 
ka sa yi 'kubuyela ebuutwini ; u 
ya 'kuba i loku e nje. Uma e nga 
sa guli, n 86 ya 'kutetema njalo, a 
be isiula, a nga k^ondi 'luto. Ngi 
ti mina ni ya 'ku m bulala nge- 
mitL Yeka ni nje, ni bheke im- 
peto lapa ukufii ku bhekisa kona. 
A ni boni ini ukuba ku ti ngamAla 
e nga i dAlanga imiti, a ke a funde 
nomfino na) Mu yeke ni ngemitL 
Ka yi 'kuj&i ngokugula, ngokuba u 
ya 'kupiwa ubuAle." 



Nembala ke a gule lo 'muntu 
iminyaka emibili, e nga sindi ; 
kumbe i d/dule kuloko, e gula. A 
pume endAlini iziusukwana,abantu 
ba k^'ale ukuti, " U za 'usinda." 
"Kqa., a buyele end/JinL Ku zinge 
ku ba njalonjalo a ze a Alutuke 
izinwele. Kepa umzimba wake u 
be lututuva, a nga tandi amafuta. 
Abantu ba mangale ngokuhamba 



|MU-tie8 ; some say, * No, we do not 
wish that our child should be in- 
jured. We do not wish it.* It k 
for that reason and no other that 
he does not get well If you bar 
the way against the Itongo, you 
will be killing him. For he will 
not be an inyanga ; neither will he 
ever be a man again ; he will be 
what he is now. If he is not ill, 
he will be delicate, and become a 
fool, and be unable to understand 
any thing. I tell you you will 
kill him by using medicines. Just 
leave him alone, and look to the 
end to which the disease points. 
Do you not see that on the day he 
has not taken medicine, he just 
takes a mouthful of food 'fi Do 
not give him any more medicines. 
He will not die of the sickness, 
for he will have what is good^* 
given to him." 

So the man may be ill two 
years without getting better ; per- 
haps even longer than that. He 
may leave the house for a few 
days, and the people begin to 
think he will get well But no, 
he is confined to the house again. 
This continues until his hair fells 
off. And his body is dry and 
scurfy; and he does not like to 
anoint himself People wonder 
j at the progress of the disease. 



® When he takes medicines, he eats nothing, and is worse than 
usual When he leaves off medicines he is better, aiid takes a little 
food. 

^^ Whai is good^ viz., the power to divine. 
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kwalosn 'aiC), Kiiilwa iii/4oko i 
k^aJe iikubonokala into e kii nga 
ti i za 'kul)a yoiia. A tionakalc 
ngokuzaniula futifuti, na ngokuti- 
uiiiJft fiitifuti. Abantu tia ti, 
" Kya ! Neiubala, lo 'miiiitn ku 
uga. u za 'kuhanjwa wuAlaba.'' A 
bonakale no. ngokutiuda ugiitu 
ksJinln ; a nga Li nasikati eside 
iigiiai e Dga m bemaugo. Abaiitu 
l>a kgale ukubooa uk»ti u nikelwe 
nbuAle. 



^^ £u ti iigemi'a kwalokii 
s ke a k^uleko, a te'. 
&i] tulatule isikatshana. B ziuge 
e kaJa izinyembezi, e pumisela ku 
ze ku be kaoye, ku ti pakati 
kwobusuku, lap' abutitu be tate- 
kile iibutongo, 'ezwakalp, a vuae 
abantu bosko ngokit/ilitbelela ; u 
8e k^mbe igama, abantn ba Tuke 
abesifazana Tiabamadoda, ba yn 
kuye, ba ye 'ku m vmniaa lelo 
'ganta a li /ilabelclayo. 

Lokupela ku njalonjalo, ku be 
se ku bonwa ugokusa ; se ku lu- 



But Kia head begins to give signs 
of -what is about to hapi>pn. He 
shows that ]ie ia about to be a divi- 
ner by yawning" again and again, 
and by aueezing again and again. 
And men say, " No ! Truly it 
seeina us though this mau was 
abo-nt to be possessed by a spirit." 
This ia also appai'ent fi-om liis 
being very fond of snuff ; not 
allowing any long time to pasa 
witliout taking some. And people 
begin to see that he has had wliat 
is good given to Iiim. 

After that he is ill ; he has 
slight convulsions, and has water 
poured on him, and they cease for 
a time. He habitually sheds tears, 
at first slight, and at last he weepa 
aloud, and in the middle of tlie 
niglit, when the people are asleep, 
he is heaTd making a noise, and 
wakes the people by singing ; he 
has comitosed a song, and men and 
wonien awake and go to sing in 
concert with liira. 

In this state of things they 
daily expect his death ;'* lie is now 



^1 Yawning is considered a sign of approaching inspiration by 
the Itongo. — In the Icelandic Legends we find a remarkable power 
ascribed to yawning. The female troll who had aasnmed the likeness 
of a beautiful queen betrays her secret by saying, " When I yawn a 
little yawn, I am a neat and tiny maiden ; when I yawn a half-yawn^, 
then I am as a half-troll ; when I yawn a whole yawn, then am I a« I 
a whole troll." (Leg&nds of Icelarid. Powell a^ld MagnuMon. 2nrf | 
Serits, p. 448.> 

^^ Lit., It is now seen by the morning, viz., that he is still aliva 
They retire lo i-eat doubtful whether they shall find him still living at 
dtiybreak. 
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»gel«lene atnatanibn ; ku ne ku 
tiwa eli ngoicao ilangn a li yi 'kw 
m shija. Ba mnngale abaiitii, 
b' ejswa e Alaba igama, ba m taho- 
yele kc. Ea kgale ukiima iaibiiuli 
ngukitti, " Yebo ke ; manje si ya 
i bona iiiAloko." 

Ngaloko ke ngaleao 'sikati uma 
e Be tasa, abantu balowo 'uiiizi ba 
Alupeke ngoku nga lali 'bittoiigo ; 
iigokuba umuntu ow ctaaayo u ya 
Aliipa kakiilu, ngokuha ka lali, u 
ya sebenza kakulu nguii/tloko ; 
ukulala kwake u ti hlwati nje, u 
ya viika n se vnka ijaroagaina 
amaniiigi ; neuizi e seduze nowa- 
kubo i puma kona ebuanku, i zwe 
ukiiba izwi lake se 11 pezulu, ba ye 
'ku m vuuiela. Kumbe a Alabelele 
ku ze ku Be, ku nga lalwanga. 
Abantu bnmuzi be m tsbayela 
izand/da zi ze zi be 'buAlungu. 
Lapo ke u se lingisa kweseleaele 
pakati kwendAlu ; indAlu ae inci- 
nane ukukarakonma, 'esuka 'ekga 
e Alabelela, e vevezela, e lingisa 
kwomAknga u pakati kvamaozi, 
ft juluke a be 'maozL 



Zi d/tliwe ke iziiikomo ugalcso 
'aikati. Kk Alaugabezwa lobo 
'biiAle, ku kcakcambiawa idilozi, 
ukuba 11 in kanyise kakulu. Ku 



bnt akin and bone!:, and tliey tLia)^ 
that to-morrow'B sun will not leaW 
him alive. The people wonde 
wlien they hear him singing, aoi 
they strike their hands in conoerb 
Tbey then begin to take cou 
saying, " Yes ; now we see that il' 
is the bead."" 

Therefore ■whllat Le is undeiv 
going thia initiatiou the people (a 
the village are troubled by wan* 
of sleep ; for a man who is b 
ning to be an inyauga causes great 
trouble, for he does not sleep, but 
works constantly with his brain! 
his aleep is merely by snatclie^ 
and he wakes up singing many 
songs ; and people who are nea 
quit their villages by night when 
they hear him singing aloud, i 
go to aing in concert. PerbapBhct 
sings till the morning, no o: 
having slept. The people of t 
village smite their hands in ooa> 
cert till they are sora And thea 
he leaps about the house like ^ 
frog ; and the house becomes too 
small for him, and he goes ou^ 
leaping and aingiug, and shakinff 
like a reed in the water, and dript 
ping with perspii-ation. 

At that time many cattle B 
eaten. The people encourage Ui 
becoming an inyanga ; they em-- 
ploy means for making the Itongo 
white, that it may make his 
divination very clear. At lengUt' 



13 Lit., We Bee the head, 
n'iiicJi is followed by the powei to A 
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e tu be kona enye inyaiiga enilala 
ey aziwayo. Kn ti ebiiauku e lele 
a yalelwe, kw tiwe, " Hamba u ye 
kub&ni, II ye a ku peAlele ubulawo 
bokuAIauza, ukuze w etase kanye-' 
kanye." Nembala a ti nya ama- 
aukwana, e yile kulcjo 'nyanga, e 
ye 'kiipeAIelwa ubulawo ; « ya 
buya u se orounye, « ae Alambulu- 
kile, u Be inyauga ke. 



Ku ti uma e za 'kuba ncinilozi, 
ku zingo ku ba kona izwi lobuti 
kuye, " Wena ku z' ukukuluma 
nabatitu ; abantu b' eza 'kutshe- 
Iwa i ti kouke ub' eza ngako." 
A zinge e wa laiiza !awo 'mapiipo, 
e ti, " Ba kona abantu alia ngi 
tsbela ebitsuku, ba ti, b' eza 'uzi- 
knlumola bona uabantii ab' ezo'u 
bula." Nembala ku ze ku ye 
ngako loko ; e ea bnla yeiia, ku be 
kanye kn njamuke ; labo 'bantu 
aba kuluina ngemilozi 'ezwe se be 
kitliuna kuye, a ba jiendule naye 
DJeugomiuitu nje; a ba kulumise 
naye ngoku ba btiza ; uma e nga 



another ancient inyanga of ce- 
lebrity is pointed out to him.'* 
At night whilst asleep he ia 
cxiinmautled by the Itougo, who 
says to him, " Go to So-and- 
so ; go to bini, and be will chum 
for you emetic- ubulawo,'^ that 
you may be an inyaBga alto- 
gether." Then he ia quiet for a 
few days, having gone to the in- 
yanga to have ubulawo churned 
for him ; and he conieB hack quite 
another man, being now cleansed 
and an inyanga indeed. 

And if he is to have familiar 
apirita, there is continually a voice 
saying to him, " Yon will not 
speak with the people ; they will 
be toid by ua every thing they 
come to enquire about" And 
he continually tells the people his 
dreams, saying, " There are peo- 
ple'^ who tell me at night that 
they will speak for themselves to 
tiioso who come to enquire." At 
last all this turns out to be true ; 
when he has begun to divine, at 
length bis power entirely ceases, 
and be hears the spirits who speak 
by whistlings"' sjieaking to him, 
and he answers them as he Vould 
answer a man ; and he causes 
tbom to speak by asking them 
questions ; if he does not under- 



HbiBi 



1* Tliat is, by the Itongo in a dream. 
"* UbulaiDo.—Sf^e p. 143, note 10. 
>* People, viz., the dead, the Amatnngo. 
^'' The Bupposetl voice of the familiar spir 
tone ; hence they are called imiloii. 
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kn kgondi loko a ba ku tslioyo, 
bona ba m k^ondise konke a ba 
ku bonayo. Imilozi a i kgali ngo- 
kubula imiAlola yabantu ; i k^^^ala 
ngoknkuluma nomuntu wayo, i m 
azise loko oku za 'kuba i ko, audu- 
ba i bulele abantu izindaba zonke. 



Nako ke e ngi kw aziyo ngemi- 
lozi Da ngezinyanga. 

Ku ti uma urauntu lowo o gu- 
liswa umMaba, abakulx) aba bar 
mbayo be nga tandi ukuba a bule, 
ba bize inyanga enkulu yokwelapa, 
i m vimbe, ukuze a nga bub*. 
Kepa lo 'muntu noma e nga sa 
buli, ka lungi; u AlaJa e isiguli 
ngezikati zonke. Nako ke e ngi 
kw aziyo. Kepa noma e nga sa 
biili, ngoku/ilakanipa u fana ne- 
nyanga yokubula njengondayeni. 
Yena, abakubo be nga tandanga 
ukuba a bule, ba ti, " K^-a ; a si 
tandi ukuba indoda engaka, e na- 
mand/ila angaka, i be into nje e se 
i Alala ekaya, i nga se namsebenzi, 
ku ukupela ukubula kodwa." Ba 
m vimba ke. Kwa se ku Alala 
kuye isibonakaliso sokuti, " Lo 
*muntu, uma wa e inyanga, wa e 
za 'kuba ubandubandu, ukuti i- 
nyangisisa." 



stand what they say, they make 
him understand every thing they 
see. The familiar spirits do not 
begin by explaining omens which 
occur among the people ; they 
begin by speaking with him whose 
familiars they are, and making him 
acquainted with what is about to 
happen, and then he divines for 
the people. 

This then is what I know of 
familiar spirits and diviners. 

If the relatives of the man who 
has been made ill by the Itongo 
do not wish him to become a di- 
viner, they call a great doctor to 
treat him, to lay the spirit, that he 
may not divine. But although the 
man no longer divines, he is not 
well; he continues to be always 
out of health. This is what I 
know. But although he no longer 
divines, as regards wisdom he is 
like a diviner. For instance, there 
was Undaveni. His friends did 
not wish him to become a diviner ; 
they said, " No ; we do not wish 
so fine and powerful a man to be- 
come a mere thing which stays at 
home, and does no work, but only 
divines." So they laid the spirit. 
Btit there still remained in him 
signs which caused the people to 
say, "If that man had been a 
diviner, he would have been a 
very great man, a first-class di- 



viner. 



if 
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Leyo 'miloa, a u bi munye wm- 
lozi o kulumako ; ibandAla eliuingi 
nje lubnntu ; aitmazwi a wn faiii ; 
omiinye u nelake nomiinye njalo ; 
elalowo 'mnntu a ba ngene kuye 
izwi lake li lodwa, Futi ugokulia 
naye u ya buza kuyo njeDgabanye 
abautii, naye u ya bula kuyo, 
Uma i nga tsho 'luto, k' uzi loko 
okii ya 'utahiwo i yo ; a nge ba 
tshele abantn ab' eao'ubiila, iikuti, 
ni za 'kutahelwa ukuti cokiiti. 
Ai. Okwake ukwauukela into 
leyo e flke nabantu ab' ezo'ubula 
^upela. Naye u ya buzana nayo, 

^uluimsau& 



Elu H uma ab' ezo'ubula be fika 
kulo 'mtintu e nemilozi ba kuleke, 
a tsbo kubo ukuti, " 0, ni fika nje 
ngi Dgedwa. Ku niukiwe izolo. 
A ng" azi lajia ku yiwe kona," Ba 
Alale ke abantu labo, Ekufikeiii 
kwayo J ya 'kuzwakala ngokubi- 
ngelela labo 'bantu, i ti, " Sa ni 
bona ke." Ba ti, " Si bona uina, 
'inakosL" Naye lowo o hamba 
nayo a buze iikuba, " Ni ya fika 
jaa 1" I vumo. Ngaloko ke ku- 
lukuni ukukgonda kitina ukuba 
ku inkoAliao, lapa Bi zwa amazwi 
amauingi a kuluma nommitu o 
nayo, naye e kuluma. 







As to the familiar Rjiirits, it ia 
not one ouly that speaks ; they 
are very many ; and their voices 
are not alike ; one has bis voice, 
and another hia ; and the voice of 
the man into whom they enter is 
dilTerent from theirs. He too en- 
quires of them as other people do ; 
and he too seeks divination of 
them. If they do not apeak, he 
does not know what they will say ; 
he cannot tell those who come for 
divination what they will be told. 
No, It ia hia place to take what 
those who come to enquire bring, 
and nothing more. And the man 
and the lamiliar spirits ask quee- 
tiona of each other and converse. 

When thoae who come to seek 
divination salute him, he replies, 
" 0, you have come when I am 
alone, The spirits departed yes- 
terday. I do not know where 
thej are gone." So the people 
wait When they come they are 
heard saluting them, saying, 
" G-ood day." They reply, " Giood 
day to you, masters." And the 
lives with them also asks 
them saying, " Are you coming 1 " 
They say, they are. It is there- 
fore difficult to tmderatand that it 
ia a deception, when we hear many 
speaking with the man who 
has familiar spirits, and him too 
ipeaking with them. 
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Tli^ way in which a person begins to he a Diviner. 



TJhlabo lu bonakala ngokwenza 
isibobo ; a ti umunta, ^' Kubu/du- 
ngu esikaleni, pansi kwesipauga, 
oAlaogotini, enyamenL Lw enza 
isibobo ; lu p\imele ngapakati 
kwomzimba iziudawo zombili." 



Ba buze abaotu, ba ti, ''Leso 
'sifo isifo sini na? loku lu fana 
noAlabo nje." 

A ti, " Ehe ; nami ngi ti i lo 
u/dabo ; i lo lolu olu pumela esi- 
kaleni somzimba, lw ale ukuba ngi 
pefumule, lw ale ukuba ngi lale 
pansL" 

Lu ze lw aAlulwe inyanga e 
lw aziyo umuti walo. Ngokuba 
abamnyama ba ti ukajulo ; ba ti, 
lw enziwa umAlaba. Lo 'muntu o 



XJthlabo^^ is known by causing a 
sensation of perforation^® of the 
side ; and the man says, ^' I have 
pain under the armpit, beneath 
the shoulder-blade, in my side, in 
the flesh. It causes the feeling as 
if there was a hole there ; the pain 
passes through my body to each 
side." 

The men ask, "What is this 
disease? for it resembles nothing 
but uthlabo.*' 

He replies, " Yes, yes ; I too 
say it is uthlabo ; it is that which 
comes out^^ from the side of my 
body and will not let me breathe, 
neither will it let me lie down." 

At length the doctor who knows 
the medicines for uthlabo cures 
it. But black people call it 
also uka;ulo,2^ and say it is caused 
by the Itongo.^ And when a 



^® Uhlahoy the name of a disease, from ukuhlaJbay to stab, because 
it is attended with a stabbing pain or stitch in the side. It is applied 
either to pleurodynia or pleurisy. 

^^ Isibobo f A hole, — that is, the patient feels as though a hole had 
been made in his side with a sharp instrument. The same sensation 
that we call a " stitch in the side." 

2^ He speaks of the disease as though it was a knife, or something 
of that kind ; he personifies it. 

21 UkxvXo. — The same as uhlabof from vJcukxula, to stab. 

^ We may compare the following faith in evil Nats, which seem 
to hold veiy much the same position in the East as the Amatongo 
among the Amazulu : — 

" The Nats or Dewatas play a conspicuous part in the affairs of 
this world. Their seats are in the six lower heavens, forming, with 
the abode of man and the four states of punishment, the eleven seats 
of passions. But they often quit their respective places, and interfere 
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illdwa ukxiilo izikati zonke, ku 
se lu m bambe DJalo izikati zooke, 
kubantu abainuyama ku tiwa, ii 
ya hanjwa umAlaba ; amatongo a 
harnba kuyena emzimbeai, Lu ti 
lima Iw e])uza iikupela enndnibeni, 
ku ze ku yokubulwa ezinyaiigeui. 
Zi tik' izinyauga, zi ti, " U nom- 
Al&ba. TJ UH.bii.k<ibo aliaf^yo." Zi 
ti uma zi ti, " Kwa ku koDa uiuu- 
ntu kkibo owa be e iuyanga ; naye 
u banjwa njalo emzLmbeni ; ku 



man is cnnstrtntly affected^ hy 
iitlilabu, black men say the Itougo 
is ^alkiu^ in him j Amatongo 
are walkiug iu his body. If the 
disease lasts a loiig time, they ab 
length go to enquire of diviners. 
They come and say, " He ia affect- 
ed liy the Itougo. He ia affected 
by his people who are dead.^' 
Then? was one of them who was 
&a inyauga ■ and thia man has the 
Itongo in his body ; hia people 



with the chief events that take place among men. Hence we aee them 
-ever attentive in ministering to all the wants of the future Budha. 
Besides, they are made to watch over trees, foreats, villages, towns, 
cities, fountaina, rivers, &c. These are the good and benevolent Nata. 
Tliis world is also supposed to be peopled with wicked Nats, whose 
nature is ever prone to the eviL A go<Kl deal of the worship of Bud- 
histe consists in BuperBtitioiis cei'eiuoiiies and otfciringa made for pro- 
pitiating the wicked Nats, and obtaining fnvoura and tecnponil advau- 
tages &om the good ones. Such a worship is universal, and fiilly 
countenanced by the TaJapoins, though in opposition with the real 
doctrinea of genuine Budhiam. All kinds of niiafortiines are attributed 
to the malignant interference nf the evil Nats. In case of severe ill- 
ness that has reaiated the skill of native uiedicnil art, the jjhyatcian 
gravely tells the patient and liis relatives that it is useless to have re- 
course any longer to medioiues, but a conjuror must be sent for, to 
drive out the malignant spirit who ia the author of the complaint 
Bfeanwbile directions are given for the erection of a shed, where offer- 
ings inteuded for the inimical Nat are deposited. A female relative 
of the patient begins dancing to the sound of musical instruments. 
The duice goes on at lirst in rather a quiet manner, hut it gi-adually 
grows more animated, until it reaches the acme of animal phrenzy. 
At tbat moment the bodily strength of the dancing lady becomes ex- 
hausted ; she drops on the ground in a state of appareut &intness. 
She is then approached by the conjuror, who asks her if the invisible 
foe has rehnquiehed his hold over the diseased. Having been answered 
in the affirmative, he bids the physician to give medicines to the pa- 
tient, aaauring him that Ma remedies will now act beneficially for 
restoring the health of the sick, since their aetion will meet no further 
opposition from the wicked Nat." fTJie Life or Lugerid ofOumdama, 
the Budiui. of tite Burmese. B. Biijnndet, p. 71. Comp. also p. 537. J 
^ Tandwa, lit., loved. 



'* That ia, the Amato 



fuliwa almkulio a z' ft bo iicn/cliiko 
ebutttkfttafca, a bule, e t^tsile." 

Zi ti izinyanga ezi biilajo, " Ni 
tiga be iii sa luu nika iiniti. A ni 
boui iui, lajiu ui diu fimelii imiti 
yo/tlabo, In nga vutni ukiijjela iia! 
Ni ti ui nga mu jjuziaa umuti, ku 
be i kona ui mu bangelayo na? 
Mu yeke ni ugemiti. Lo 'muntii 
u ya haiijwa abakubo. Ba tamla 

Ku ti umii kwn ku kona umu- 
ntu owa fiijo, owa be inyanga, ba 
m bize Dgegama, e bizwa izinyanga 
ezi yokubula, zi ti, "U haujwa 
Ubani lowo ; o yena e ti, m' a be 
ioyanga. U haujwa umuntu owa 
be e inyauga enkulu." Ku tsho 
izinyanga ezi yokubula. Zi ti, 
" Lowo 'muntu owa be inyanga, o 
hamba kuye emzimbeni, wa be 
inyanga neyokutubulula. Ya be i 
mbulula." Zi ti izinyanga, " Naye 



wiab him to liave a soft bead,' 
and become a tliviner, wbeii 
Vieen initiated." 

The divinei-fl say, " Do not giY 
him any nioie medicines. Do yo 
not Bee when you get nth lab 
mediciaes for him, the diseaee doa 
not cease J When you gi^n 
medicine, do you not thereby ii 
treiae the disease ! Leave 1 
alone. His people are in him 
They wiab him to di-eam." 

And if one of his people who il 
dead was an iuyauga, the diviueti 
who come to divine call him t 
name, and say, " So-and-so is i 
bim ; it ia he wJio says he is to I 
an inyanga. It is a gi-eat inyang 
that possesses him." That : 
hat the divinera say. Tbey aa-X 
The man who was aa inyanga 
who is walking in his body, i 
also an inyanga who could dig uj 
poisons.-'' He used to dig them 
And since he ifho ueed t 



r Homethii 



^ To have a soft or impressible head, that ia, to be an inyanga. 

^ Vkwmbvhjda. — Sorcerers are supposed to destroy their victim! 
by taking some portion of their bodies, as hair or naila ; o 
that has been wom next their person, as a piece of aa a 
and adding to it certain medicines, which is then buried in some secre 
place. They are at once the subjects of disease, and suffer and diet 
The power alluded to abore is that of discovering and dig^ng up thii 
poison. Very similar to the practice of sorcerers amongst ourselvea 
who used to make an image of wax or clay of the person they wished 
to kill, and treat it with poisons, kc, and every thing done to 
image was felt by their victim. 

The following account is givon among Danish Ti-aditions : — 

" In a eeitain house everything went perversely ; for which i 
son the inhabitauta sent to a well-known wise woman. She came i 
went about the house both within and without. At last ahe stood 
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lokw e hfinjwa « ye lowo 'muutu 
owa be e mbululft ubiiti bal>ata!cati 
a ba bolala ngabo abanye abautu, 
iiaye kged' 'etase, a m etaaise, u 
ya 'kuba ned/dozi eliraAlope, naye 
n ya 'kiimbuiula naye, njengalowo 
■wakubo Ubaoi, owa be e inyanga, 
e nibuliila; u za 'kumbnlula naye. 
Mu yeke ni ngeniiti." Zi ti izi- 
nyauga o ku bulwa kuzona, zi ti 
Eond, " Iisiti i laJhle ni ; ui Dga be 
Di aa mil nika ; ee ni ya 'ku m 
biilala, lima tii ti ni mii nika imiti. 
Ni ti i yona i ya 'k« m sindiaa. 
Ka i yi 'ku mu aindisa. W e- 
iizina ngiwnaboniu. Lo 'muntu 



dig np the poiBoii of 
Viy wLich they destroyed othera has 
tiiken possession oi' this man, he 
too as soon aa he has been initiated 
win have a white Itongo,"' and 
will dig up poisons as So-and-so, 
one of hiB people, nsed to do. 
Leave him alone aa I'egards medi- 
cintw. Throw away medicines, 
and give him no more ; you will 
bill him if you do. You think 
they will cure hira. They will not 
cui-e liim, He is purposely thus 
iifl'ected. The Amatongo wish 



still before a large stone, which lay juat without the dwelling. ' This,' 
B^d she, ' should be rolled away.' But all that they could do with 
levers and other means was to no purpose : the stone would not move. 
At length the wiae woman herself hobbled up to the stone, and 
scarcely had she touched it before it miived fi^m ita old station. Be- 
neath WHS found a silken purse iilled with the claws of cocks and 
ei^le^, human hair and nails, ' Put it into the fii-e together with a 
good biinille of pea-straw, that it may catch quickly,' said the old 
woman ; and no sooner was this said than done^ But the moment 
the fire Ijegan to take effect it began to howl and hiss aa if the very 
house were veady to fall, and people who stood out in the fields hard 
hy plaiidy saw a witch sally forth on her broomstick from the mouth 
of the oven. At the same moment the old woman died, who, it was 
BUppoaed, had bewitched the honse, and all the sorcery was at an end." 
fNorllteni Afi/iholoffi/. Benjamin Thorpe. Vol. II., p. 189.^ 

^ That is, an Itongo who shall influence for good, and enable him 
to see clearly and help othera. They also speak of an Itongo elimnya- 
mA, a dark or black Itongo, that ls, one that is jealous, and when he 
visits any one causes disease and Buffering without giving any reason 
for his doing so. It ia said, " Li Iwe li tulile," that is. It fights in 
alleuce, — n^ntends with people without teiling them what to do to 
pacify it. They suppose that aorcei-era are aided by the Amatongo of 
their house to practise aorcevy with skill and effect ; hut siich Ama- 
tongo are not said to be black or dark, but white, because they reveal 
with clearness their will to their devotee. 



iifc^ 
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ku tandwa um' a be inyanga 
emAlope. Tula ni, ni bone uma 
k' ead 'kuyalelwa na ebiisuku e 
lele 1 Ni ya 'ku m bona e se fika 
nje kusasa, ui nga m boDanga uku- 
piuna kwake, e yalelwe imiti a 
joku i mba entabeni, e mbe ubu- 
lawo bokuAlanza, a bu peAle, bu 
be nengwebu, a bu puze, a Alanze 
ngabo, 'etase. Ku ti ngesinye 
isikati a yalelwe impepo, a yoku i 
ka emAlangenL" 



Ba mu tume uku/ilaba iuvaina, 
ngokuba abantu abafayo ba tan da 
inyama kakulu kumuntu a se be 
tanda uku m enza um* a be inya- 
nga. U ya zi Alaba, e ba /ilabela 
abakubo abafayo. Zi ya ngena 
€zinye. U ya zi Alaba njalo ; zi 
ya Dgena futi ezinye, zi vela ekwe- 
lapeni kwake, na sekubuleni kwa- 
ke, nezokumbulula izinkomo. XJma 
abantu be buba, be bulawa aba- 
takati, i muke i yokumbuhila, i 
Alanzise abantu aba dAliswayo aba- 
takati. 



him to become a white^ inyanga. 
Be quiet, and see if the Amatongo 
do not give him commandR at 
night in his sleep. You will see 
him come home in the moming, 
not having seen him go out, having 
had medicines revealed to him 
which he will go to the mountains 
to dig up ; you will see he has dug 
up cleansing-ubulawo, and he 
will churn it and make it froth 
and drink it, and cleanse himself 
by it, and so begin to be an inya- 
nga. And at other times he will 
be commanded to fetch impepo, 
which he will go to the marsh to 
pluck." 

The Amatongo tell him to kill 
cattle, for the dead are very fond 
of demanding flesh of one whom 
they wish to make an inyanga. 
He slaughters them for his people 
who are dead. And others enter 
his kraal. 29 He slaughters con- 
stantly, and others again come in 
in their place, the cattle being de- 
rived from his treatment of dis- 
ease, and from divining, and dig- 
ging up poisons. When m.en are 
perishing, being destroyed by sor- 
cerers, he goes and digs up the 
poisons, and purifies those whom 
the sorcerers are poisoning. 



2^ As we speak of " white witches ; " an inyanga who shall see 
clearly, and use his power for good puiposes. 

29 By sacrificing to the Amatongo he obtains their blessing ; they 
enable him to treat disease and to divine successfully ; and thus he 
obtains manv cattle, which enter his kraal instead of those he has 
sacrificed. 



TJmft iimuntii e giilfl, c giiliawa 
&ma<lAlozi, u ya huiya. Amatoagn 
a m k<7!imbise igama, kit butane 
aliantii basekaya, ba nm tshayele 
igama a li kjambelwo itongo, — 
lokwetAsa, — lobu ny anga. 



rf Abanye alwintu ba pike, ba ti, 
** Kgabo. Lo 'inuntti u ya /danya 
nj& Ea nalo itoiign." Ba ti 
abanye, " O, u nctongo ; u se 
iriyanga," 

Ba ti abanye, " K^a ; u iiAlaoyn. 
Ni ka 111 mu ttikiisclc na, loku iii 
ti u inyaiiga I " 







Ba ti, 


"8e ni 


rail bona ngani. 


ni bone i 


inyanga 


na)" 


Bati, 


'Si m 


bona agnkiiyale- 


Iwa imiti 


ayoku 


mba." 



Ba ti, " 0, u iiAlanjn njc. Nga- 
pana ai be ai ya viinia nma n inyii- 
nga iimH ku be ni ya mn tukiiaela, 
IWM 'rinto e be ni mu tukiisele 
zona n ya ri gii^ia. Anti ni si 
tebeV ize, ukiiti u inyanga, loku a 
ni ka mu tuknseU." 

Ba ti lima ba knlitino, ba fcslio 
njrtlo, be Tiikiaana iigokii mu tiikii- 



When the Amatongo make a 
Hai, hai, hai."'" 
Tliey cause him to compose songs, 
and the people of his home ai 
ble and beat tnne to the song the 
Amatongo have caused him to 
compose, — the song of initiation, 
— a song of professional skill. 

Some dispute and say, " No. 
Th-e fellow is merely mad. Thew 
is no Itongo in him." Others say, 
" O, there is an Itongo in him ; he 
is already an inyanga." 

The othei-s say, " No ; he is 
mad. Have you ever hidden 
things for him to discover by his 
inner sight, since you. say he is an 
inyanga 1 " 

They say, " No ; we have not 
done that" 

Tliey nak, " How then do you 
know he is an inyanga 1 " 

They say, " We know it because 
he is told about medicines, which 
he goes to dig np." 

They reply, " O ! he is a mere 
madman. We might allow that 
ho is an inyanga if you had con- 
cealed things for him to find, and 
had discovered what you had 
concealed. But you tell us what 
imiioi-t, as you have not 
done this," 

they are talking thus and 
disputing about concealing things 



" fficii/a, To ary as the diviner; a continual repetition of Hai, 
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Bcia, ku ti ebusukn, ekulaleni 
kwake, a pupe e m tshela lowo 
'muntu wakubo owa &jo, o jena 
o raw etasisayo urn' a be inyanga, 
a mu tsbel' a ti, ** Be be pikisana, 
be ti, ku vi u inyanga wena." 



A buze o tasiswayo, a ti, "Bati, 
a ngi vi ngi inyanga ngani na ? " 

A ti, " Ba ti, ku vi u inyanga ; 
ba ti, u uAlanya nje ; ba ti, u ya 
tukuselwa na, loku ku tiwa u 
inyanga na 1 '' 



A buz* a ti, "Ngi tshele, ku 
tsho obani na ? " 

A ti, " Ku be ku pikisana obani 
nobanL" 

A ti, " Wena u ti V enz' ama- 
nga ini uma be tsho njalo na 1 " 

A ti, " Tula. Loku be tsho 
njalo, miua ngi ti, u za 'kuba 
inyanga ey a^lula izinyanga zonke, 
ba dele bonke abantu lapa emAla- 
beni, ukuti u inyanga enkulu, ba 
kwazi" 

A ti yena ow etasiswayo, a ti, 
" Mina ngi ti ba kg'inisile uma be 
ti, ng' uAlanya. Mbala a ba bo- 
nanga be ngi tukusela." 



A ti lowo 'muntu owa be inya- 1 



for him to find, at night when he 
is asleep he dreams that the man 
of his people who is dead, and 
who is causing him to begin to be 
an inyanga, tells him sayings 
" They were disputing with each 
other, saying you are not an inya- 
nga." 

He who is beginning to be an in- 
yanga asks, " Why do they say I 
am not an inyanga 1 " 

He replies, " They say you are 
not an inyanga, but a mere mad 
man ; and ask if they have hidden 
things for you to discover, since 
the others say you are an inya- 
nga." 

He says, "Tell me who they 
are who say so." 

He replies, " So-and-so and So- 
and-so were disputing." 

The man asks, " Do you say 
they lie when they say so ? " 

He replies, " Be quiet. Be- 
cause they say so, I say you shall 
be a greater inyanga than all 
others, and all men in the world 
shall be satisfied that you are a 
great inyanga, and they shall 
know you." 

The man who is beginning to 
be an inyanga says, " For my part 
I say they speak the truth when 
they say I am mad. Truly they 
have never hidden anything for 
me to find." 

Then the man who was an in- 
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ng'j, o ycua o in etaMiaayo, a ti, 
" Tula. ko. Mgi za 'ku ku yisa 
koun. ekuseui. U vele eutabeiii ; 
11 ugn bi zumij u vcle entiibeui e 
Btisito, u hiiize ; u z' u ti ukuliaiz^i 
kwtiko entabcni e acsita, ba kii 
awe. Ba ya 'kuti uma u liiiiza 
k^edo, ba ng' eawa ; u puniele 
entaboni e aobala ; u nga veli ka- 
kiilu ; u vele k|;'cdc, u haize, u 
h' ezwiae kodwa. Ba ti iima b' e- 
Kwe ukuti u wena, u buye, u 
tshune, u buyele eiitu,beiii e sesita- 
Ngi ti ke, ba ya 'kuboiia, ba ya 
'kuzwa, ukuti be be ku pete wena, 
ttmuutu o inyanga, o tasisiweyo; ba 
ya 'kwflzi ngaloko a ba be pikisana 
ngako, bo ti, ii u/ilouya, a u si yo 
inyanga." 



w 



Mbala, w' enm ngaloko. Wa 
liaiza entabeni e sesita ; ka ba mu 
zwa kakulu ; b' ezwa ku zinge ku 
ti, Nkeue, nkeue, iikene, nkene, 
nkeue, nkeue. 'Ezwe oraunye 
iiniuntu, a ti, " U nga ti ku kona 
iimuutuoDgat'u tiuya/ilabelela." 
Ba ti abanyc, " A si zwa ; tiua si 
zwa ku nkeueza nje," 

A bone lowo o inyanga li fike 
itongo kuye, li m taheJe, li ti. 



yanga, he wbo is initiating liini, 
Siiys, " Juat be quiet. I will take 
yon to tbem in the morning. And 
do you appear on a hill ; do not 
come u^Mju tliem suddenly j but 
appear on a hill which is concealed, 
and cry ' Hai, hai, hai ; ' cry thus 
□a the hill which is concealed, that 
thcj may hear. When yon ciy 
' Hai, hai, hai,' if tlicy do not hear, 
then go on to a hill which ia open ; 
do not expose yourself much; aa 
soon aa you expose yourself, cry 
' Hai, hai, hai,' so that tliey may 
juat hear. Wlien they hear that 
it is you, go down again from the 
hill, and return to the one which 
is concealed. So I say they will 
sec aad understand tliat they have 
spoken of a man who is beginning 
to be a doctor; they ahall know 
by "that, that when they said you 
were a mad man and not an inya- 
nga. they were mistaken." 

So he does ao. He cries " Hai, 
hai, hai," on a hill which is hid- 
den ; they do not hear him dis- 
tinctly ; they hear only a continual 
sound of Nkene, nkcce, nkene, 
nkene.-" One of them says, " It 
sounds aa though there was some 
one singing." Others aay, " We 
do not hear. We hear only an 

The Itongo comes to him and 
tells him that they cannot hear. 



" Amtuigft ; ka V c^wa ; a ku pu- 
tafle ingcQznna entnbeni e solmla, 
u sa 'ubuya u taLoiie ktile 'iitaba e 

lala y/ esuka ngokutaho kwe- 
I, wa pmnela entabeni e soba- 
la, wa haiai ; ba niu zwa bouke 
iikuti UbimL " Konje, 'madoda," 
{Inpa se be pikisana fiiti, kycde bft 
mu !!we ukuti a yena,) *' konjo, 
'madoda, a za ngayo lejo 'ndaba e 
Bu tu pikisamt ngayo, si ti, u u/dn- 
nya na 1 " 






a? U 



Ba ti, " 0, I 

sa ngayo, uir 

kiiluma nkuti, kav* e irtyanga, 

nAlanya." 

A ti amuntu omkuhi 'waki 
lapa ekaya kulowo 'muzi, lapa i ya 
kona inyanga, e ti, " Nami ngi ya 
teho nknti u n/ilanya. Ake ni 
tate izinto, ni yokn zi ttikusa, si 
bone uma u ya 'ku zi kipa na." 

Ba El tate izitito, ubii/dalu, ba 
yoku bn tukusa ; abanye ba tufcn- 
fte amageja; abanye ba tukuse 
iniikonto ; abauye ba tukuae 
Bongo ; abanye ba tukuse izindiiku 
zabo ; abanye ba tukuse imtatafaa 
yabo ; abanye ba tukuse iripmidAla 
zabo ; abanye ba tukuae izimkainba 
zabo; abanye ba tukuse izimbeuge 
ba ti, " Ake si bone ke unia u zi 
'kufika, a zi kipe lezi 'zinto, a z. 



and bids him go out a little im 
iLe open hill, and then return 
again to the hill which is hiddeiL 

So he departs at the word of tha 
Itougo, and goes out to &e open 
hill, and criea "Haj, bai, hai;" 
and they all hear that it is h& 
They are again disputing aboat 
hitn, and as soon as they hear that. 
it is he, they say, " Can it be, dr^ 
that he comes about the matter i 
were disputing about, saying, be 
madl" 

Others'* say, " 0, why do yi 
ask 1 He comes on that account)' 
if indeed you said he was not « 
inyauga, but a madman." 

The great man of the village tA' 
which the inyanga is approaching 
says, " I too say he is mad. Just' 
take things and go and hide thenif 
that we may see if lie 

They take things ; one takrt 
beads, and goes and hides tliem 
others take picks, and go and hid 
them ; others hide assagais ; othel 
bracelets ; others hide their st 
others their kilts, others thof 
ornaments, others their pota J 
others hide baskets, and say, " Jusfc 
let us see if he will find all tl 



^^ That is, who were not present at the former discussion. 
^ ff» u' e inyanga, i. e., ka vi e inyanga, lailala for ka H 

inyanga ; and above, kiL m u iiii/a^iga for a u »i yo inyanga. 
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fc^ctlo na." Abauye bit tiikiiae 
izikwebu zombilai ; abaiiye bii tu- 
kiiso izikwebu zamabele; abaiiye 
bit tukusc izikwebii zemfe ; altiiDye 
ba talcuae izikwebu Eikajiba ; aba- 
nye ba tiikuse atnakamu opokn. 

Ba ti abanye, " 0, kona nraa i 
kipa, ka 30 i ya "ktiza i katale na 1 
Ini uktiba ni i tukiisele mnto td be 
ziniiigi kungiikit nu?" 

Ba ti, " Yelm pela, ei bone pela 
nkuti iuyanga." 

Ba ti, " Ake ni ni^mule ; izinto 
Einingi e ni zi fiAllleya" 

Ba buye ba biiyele ekayu, ba 
Alale. Li m tshele itongo enbibeui 
e ngaseyi ; loku kwie li m tabela, 
li ti, " Yfiiiza ka/ile ; ba sa tiikusa ; 
u nga kjal' n vele. Ba funa ukiiti, 
lapa se u zi kipa izinto, ba fiioa 
ukuti u be u zi bona. U tulo, ba 
tukiiRe, ba kjedele kona, b' em 'ku 
ku dula ukuti u inyanga." Li tsho 
ke idAlozi, li ni tahele, li ti, "Ba 
tukusile manje, ee be buyile, ba 
sekaya. Ku fanele ke u ye ke 
ekaya lalabo 'baotu aba tukusayo, 
aba ti i uAlanya, ka si yo inya- 
nga." 






'¥a pumela ko entabeui e aobala, 
ti i ya ekaya, ya ae i gijima, i 
lelwa abakubo abaatu aba be i 
funa, ngokuba i pume ebuauku ; 



things or not." Othera hide cobs 
of maize ; others the ears of amtt- 
bele, or sweet cane, or of ujiba, or 
tbe heads of iiiwko. 



Some say, " 0, If he find all 
these thiugH, will he not be tiredl 
Wby have you hidden so mauyl" 

They say, " We hide eo many 
that we may Bee that he ia really 
an inyanga." 

They reply, "Stop now; yon 
have hidden very many things." 

They return home, and wait 
Then the Itongo tells him on the 
concealed hill; for it had already 
said to him, " Keep quiet ; they 
are now hiding things ; do not 
begin to appear. They wish to 
say when you find the things that 
you saw when they hid them. Be 
quiet, that they may hide all the 
things ; then they will be satisfied 
that you are an inyanga." Now 
the Itongo tells him, " They have 
now hidden the things, and gone 
home. It is proper for yoa nov 
to go to the home of the people 
who say you are mad and not an 



So he comes out on the open 
moVntoin, and runs towards their 

home, being pursued by his own 
people who ai-e seeking him, for he 
went out during the night, and 
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ka ba i kwu lapo i puiuile okuauiil, 
umft ku 'luvivi, ku 'm|K))uIo zau- 
koitio. Ya fika Bka.ya laha ; ba 
fika nabakubo, yona inyauga a be 
be i funa, ae be i (olila Ya fika, 
ya aina; ba 1 tsbayola lajia se 1 
sina ; kw' eanka Daba koua aba i 
tukuseleyo, ba taliaya imbo ; ya 
eiua, ba i ttduiyela kakulu. 



Ya ba tBhela, ya ti, " Koujo ui 
ti ni iigi tiikuaele na J " 

Ba pika, ba ti, " K.qa. ; a ai kii 
tukuaelanga,' ' 

Ya ti, " Ni ngi tukusela" 
Ba, pika, ba ti, " Amanga ; a si 
ku tufcuaelanga," 

Ya ti, " Ngi nge zi gibe na 1 " 

Ba ti, " "Kqs. ; u iigo zi gibe. 
Bi be ai kn tukusele ini ! " 



Ya K, " Ni ngi tukusele." 
Ba pika, ba ti, a ba zi tukusoi- 
nga. Ya pika, ya ti, ba zi tuku- 

Ba ti uma ba kginise ngokiipika 



tlicy dill nut licar wlieu Ue v 
out very eaily in the incini 
when it wua still dark, when 
hams of the cattlu were b^i 
to be jwat visible.^* 
tbeir home, aad bit 






peoi 






fere looking for him, t 
ow found him, come w 
On Ilia arrival he dances 
ho dances they strike liaiui 
in unison ; and the ^jeople of tl 
place who have hidden things i 
liiin to find, also start up at 
strike hands ; he dances, and thej 
smite their hands earnestly. 

He saya to them, " Have yoi( 
tlien hid things for me to fiudt " 

They deny, saying, "Noj i 
h&ve not hidden thinga for you ti 
find." 

He says, " You hava" 

They deny, saying, " It 
true; we have not" 

He saya, "Am I not b 
find^s them)" 

They say, " No ; you cannot 
Have we hidden then things £ 
you to find t " 

He says, "You have." 

They deny, declaring that th( 
have not done so. But lie 
that they have. 

"When they peraist in their 



" Kit 'mptyitdo xankomo, It is the horns of a bullock ; a saying 
iresB the earliest dawn, when the horns of the cattle are just 1 
ding visible. 

^ Lit, Take out, viz., &om the place of concealment 
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kimbo, y' esuka, ya Eiiiikinik 
Y" esiika, ya bu giba uboAklu ; ya 
■wa giba ami^eja ; ya i giba iuii- 
ntsha ; ya wa giba amasongo ; ya 
xi giba isdkwebu zoinbila ; ya zi 
giba izikwebu zamahele ; ya zi 
giba izitwebu zikajiba ; ya zi giba 
izikwobu zemfa; ya wa giba aiua^ 
kainii opoko ; ya zi giba zonke 
iziiito a bo be zi tukusile. Bu i 
boua tikuti inyatiga enkuhi, i zi 
gibile 2oake iziuto a be bo zi tuku- 
sile. 

Ta buya ya buyela okaya kgede 
i zi gibe iziato zonke, i zi k^ede, 
ku ngfl. aali 'Into end/ile lapo be 
yokutukuaa kana, I ti ukufika 
efcaya, ukubuya kwayo la, i be i 
yokugiba kona emfalciii, i fik«, se 
i katele ; a i taliele amatongo uku- 
ti, " Kona u katele nje, a ii z' u- 
kulala lajta ; si za 'uhamba nawe, 
81 goduke, si y' ekaya." Ku teho 
atuatoDgo, e tohele iuyanga i se i 
katele ukukipa izinto. 

Ba ti alia bamba nayo bakulto 
konyanga, ba ti, " Yitsho ni pela 
uma ka si yo inyanga na 1 " 

I ti yooa, " Ngi zi gibiJe iziuto 
zonke e kade oi zi tukusa, ngi zi 
k^edile zonke ; a ku ko 'luto olu 
Bele end/lie ; izinto zonke zi lapa 
ekaya. Ngi zo nje ngi yalelwe 
kuiiina, ngokuba nioa kumina ni 
ti kuniiua a ngi si yo inyanga ; ui 
ti, ngi uAlanya ; ni ti, abakwiti ba 
^J» ba ngi tukusola na," Ya ti, 



ninJ, he starts nj>, sLaking bis head. 
He goes and finds the beads-; he 
finds the picks, and the kilts, and 
the bracelets ; he finds the coba of 
maize, and the ears of theamabole 
and ujiba and of npoko ; he finds 
all the tbinga thoy have hidden. 
They see be is a great inyanga 
when he has found all the things 
they have concealed. 



He goes home again as soon as 
he has found all the things, and 
not one thing remains ontside 
where they had hidden it On hia 
return to their home fiiDm the 
river whither he had gone to find 
wha,t was hidden, he is tired, and 
the Amatongo say to him, "Al- 
tired, you wUl not 






s'ith 



you." This ta what the Amatongo 
say to the inyanga when he ia 
tired with finding the things. 

The inyanga's people who ac- 
company him aay, " Just tell us if 
he is not an inyanga 1 " 

And he Bays, " I have fonnd all 
the things which you hid ; there 
ia nothing left outside ; all things 
are here in the house. I was 
commanded to come to you, for 
yon said I was not an inyanga, but 
a madman, and asked if my people 
had hidden tlun^ tor me to find. 
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" Ako ni ngi tsliclo Iczo 'mlalm, 
uniA ngi zi teliclwa ubani oa] lezo 
'zitiilaUt e na ni zi kulniua nal 
Ni ti kumiiia, ngi oAlaiiya. Nrt 
ni ti nina ni kuluraa nje. Ni ti, 
ka b' eKwa iiii na abaiKLnsi haI 
Na ti ui kulnnia, ba be ni zwa. 
Nga lala paniti, kanti ba n^ tnhela 
nje ukuma ni ti, ka ngi iiiyftngii 
yuluto, ngi into e u/ilanya iijci." 

Ba i kungft. Kwa ba o vein 
nobuAlalii, wa i nika ; kwa ba o 
■vela nembuzi, wa i nika ; kwa ba n 
Tela nninkonto, ■wa i nika ; kwa 
hft o vela neaindft, wa i nika ; kwa 
ba o vela nokmi lobM^lalii, ■wa i 

nika inkomo ; zonke izikulu ezinye 
za veza izimbim, za I kunga, ngo- 
kuba i be i zilo ekaya, i yalelwe 
amatongo. 

UOUAISE. 1 



Just say who told me 
tilings about wbich ynu i 
speaking. You said I was i 
You thought you were just speakt 
ing. Doyou think the Amatongo* 
do not hear 1 Aa you wete 
ing, they were liateoing, Ai 
when I was asleep they told a 
that I was a worthless inyanga, I 
mere thing." 

Then the people make him pr» 
sents. One comes with beads ei 
gives him ; another brings a got^ 
another an assagai ; another ■ 
bracelet ; anothei- brings 
meDt made of beads, and give 
him. The chief of the villa^^ 
gives him a bullock ; and all thij 
chief men give him goats, becaiiN 
he had came b> tlieir village at tl 
bidding of the Amatongo. 



The Doctor of Divination, the Isantiti, Ihuda, or Umungoma. 



ihuda, I Thb doctor is called Isatroa,' 
or Ibuda,'* or Inyanga of 



^^ A bapatisi, Subterraneans, that Ls, the Amatongo. 

'^ leanun, a di^viner ; etymology of tlie word unknown. 

^ Ibuda, a di^viner ; but for the most part an epithet of o 
tempt, and used pretty much in the same way and spirit aa Ahab^ 
servant applied the term " mad fellow " to the young prophet tl« 
anointed Jehu. (2 Kings ix. 11.) It is derived from vkvibuda, to ti " 
recklessly, or not to the point ; also to dream falsely. 

It is interesting to note that in Abyssinia we meet with the ^ 
Bovda, applied to a character more resembling the Abatakati < 
Wizards of these parts. To the Boitda is attributed remarkabl 
power of doing evil ; he invariably selects for his victims " those p 
sessed of youth and talent, beauty and wit, on whom to work his e 
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myanga yokubula, umutigoma ; 
ngokuba ba ti uma be bula, ba ti, 
" Si ya vTimfl, nmgotna." Zi zodwa 
iziayanga zokwelapa ; ugokuba 



tion,"" or TTmnngoraa ;*" for when 
people are eiiqtiiriug of a diviner, 
they Bay, " True, Umiingoma." 
Doctora who treat diseaae are dif- 



deeds." His powers are varied. " At oue time he will euslave the 
objects of his malice ; at another, he will subject them to uameless 
tormente ; and uot unirequently his rengeauce will even compass their 
death." The Bouda, or aa evil spirit called by the same name, and 
acting with him, takes possession of others, giving rise to an attack 
known nnder the name of " Bouda symptoms," which present the cha- 
racteristics of intense hysteria, bordering on insanity. Together with 
the Bouda there is, of course, the exorcist, who has unusual powers, 
and, like the ini/anga yokubula or diviner among the Amazulu, points 
out those who arc Boudas, that is, Ai>atakati. An exorcist will sud- 
denly make his appearance " amongst a convivial party of friends, and 
pronounce the mystical word Bouda. The uncouth appearance and 
sepulchral voice of the exorcist everywhere produce the deepest sensa- 
tion, and young and old, men and women, gladly part with some 
article to get rid of his hated and feared presence. If, as sometimes 
happens, one or two less superstitious individuals object to these 
wicked exactions, the exorcist has a right to compel every one present 
to smell an abominable concoction of foul herbs and decayed bones, 
which he carries in his pouch ; those who undinchiugly inhale the 
oHensive scent are declami innocent, and those who have no siich 
strong olfactory nerves are declared Boudae, and shunned aa allies of 
the Evil One." It was the custom formerly to execute hundreds of 
suspected BoTtdat. f Wanderings among the Ftdashaa in A bynsinia. 
By Sev. Henry A. Stem, p. 152—161.^ 

"" Inyanga yokidmlti. — Jnyanga ia one possessed of some particu- 
lar skill or knowledge, as that of a smith, or carpenter ; or of medicine : 
— inyanga yemiti, one skilled in medicine, a doctor of medicine ; it is 
applied to es|)ccial departments — inyanga ye-xiionda, a sore-doctor ; 
inyanga yoniaitnba-midii, an abscess-doctor, ice Inyanga yohtbida is 
a person skilled in divination. He is so called &om the custom of 
using branches of trees to gmite the gi-ound with during the CDiiBulta- 
tion. These rods are called isUndo, because tliey are used to smite 
(bvla) the ground with ; hence ukuhula comes to mean to consult a 
diviner by means of rods, that is, by smiting the ground ; and to 
divine or reveal what vi asked. This beating of the ground appears 
to have two objects : first, to be a means of expressing assent or othei- 
wise on the part of those who are enquiring; second, to excite them 
and throw them ofi' theii' guard. By these means the diviner knowa 
when he is following a right clue ; and is able to keep their attention 
from himself It ia also quite possible that it may also produce au 
exalted or mesmeric condition of mind in the divinci". 






*" Umungoma, a diviner, hut an epithet of res|;oct. Etymology 
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inyanga yokwelapa uma i nama- 
ndAla ekwelapcni; nezokubula zi 
ya i nuka leyo 'nyanga e pata 
imiti e sizayo. Zi ti 'zokubula, 
" Ni ya 'kuya kubani, umuntu e si 
m bonayo woku s' a^lula leso 
'sifo." Bala ke ba ye koiia kuleyo 
'nyauga yemiti e mikwe ezokubiila. 
A t* uma e gula i sona leso 'sifo 
esi tshiwo izinyanga zokiibula, a 
sinde i leyo 'miti yaleyo 'nyanga e 
zi i nukileyo. 



Ku ze ku ti uma i be i s' elapa 
leyo 'nyanga yemiti lowo 'muntu o 
gulayo, ka ba nako ukupila, i ti 
leyo 'nyanga yemiti, " Si ya iig* a- 
Alula lesi 'sifo. Kona inyanga zi 
ngi nukile nje, ake ni ye 'kuzwa 
futi kwamanye amabuda ; kona 
umAlaumbe nga ba li kona ibuda 
eli ya *uza li ni tshele umuti e ngi 
nga mu sindisa ngawo." 

Bala ke ba vume, ba ti, " O, u 
k^inisile. Ku fanele um' ake si 
yokuzwa kwamanye amabuda ; 
umMaumbe li nga ze li be kona 
eli ya 'ku u tsho umuti o nga m si- 
ndisa ngawo." Ba hambe ke ba 
ye emabudeni, uma b* ezwe a ya 
'kulandelana na. 

Uma be fikile kulo ibuda, be ya 
'kubula kulo, ka ba tsho ukuti 



ferent from tbosc who divine ; for 
a man is a doctor of disease if he 
is able to treat disease ; and di- 
viners point out the doctor of 
medicine who is successfuL They 
tell those who enquire of them to 
go to a certain doctor whom they 
know to have successfully treated 
the disease from which their friend 
is suiFering. And so they go to 
the doctor of medicine that has 
been pointed out by the diviners. 
And if he has the disease which 
the diviners say he has, he will be 
cured by the medicines of the 
doctor that they point out. 

But if the doctor of medicine 
treats the sick man and he does 
not get well, he says, " This dis- 
ease masters me. Since the di- 
viners did nothing more than send 
you to me, just go and hear what 
other diviners say ; then perhaps 
some diviner will tell you the 
medicine with which I can cure 
this man." 

So they assent, saying, " O, you 
say truly. It is proper for us to 
go to hear what other diviners 
may say ; perhaps we shall find 
one who will tell us the medicine 
with which you can cure hiuL" 
So they go to other diviners to 
hear whether they will all give 
the same advice. 

When they come to the diviner, 
they do not say to him, " We are 



ebuileni, iikiiti, " Si mikuliula." 
Bu y» flkii nje, ba kuluke, ba ti, 
" Bhe, ningan' ! ludab' ezio/ile !" 
Li b" ezwe ke ibuda ukuti b' ezo- 
kubuliL Ba Alalo kc, nalu li Alale, 
li ba biiigelelu, li ti, " Sa m boua." 
Ba ti, " Yebo, mngan'," 



Li ti, " Hau, yeka ! Laba 'ba- 
ntu ba iika eudAlaleni ; a ai yo 
neiid/ilala kwiti la[>a, inkulu ; si 
tainbilt! ; nokudAlnna o be kii kuua 
ae si ku k^ede izolo. A s' azi uma 
umfiiio wokudAlauiya'katolapL" 

Ba ti, " O, 'ningane, si be si nge 
ku tole noku ku tola ; si lanibo 
kakiitu ; ku bo ku nge vele uku- 
dAla. Tina uma be ai tola nezin- 
kobe, ei be ai ja 'kuti si tolile. Si 
be si nga sa funi nokuil^la loko 
oku kalelwa u wena, 'mngano ; 
tina se ai fima uezinkobe nje ; ai 
y' exwa woua ukuti u kalela uku- 
dAla kwamanzi." 

Li ti ke, " 0, ba fiinele ni, ni ba 
pckele isijingi, ni ba pekelc nom- 
liakgauga." Ba ba [)ekele ke aba^ 



Ku ti ku sa pekiwo ukudAla 
kwabo, li be Bc li kcataza vigiiai, se 
li Itema kona endAlini, li be se li 



coQie to enquire." Tlicj merely 
go and salute him, saying, " Yes, 
yea, dear air ! Good newa ! "*' 
Thus the diviner understands that 
they have come to enqriira So 
they ait still, and the divinur aits, 
and salutes them, saying, " Good 
day." They reply, "Yes, yes, 
dear sir," 

He says, " O, let be ! These 
people have come in a time of 
dearth ; we have no food ready ; 
we are hungry; and the beer 
which we hml, wo finiahod yester- 
day. We caunot te!I where you 
can get any food." 

They reply, " 0, sir, we cau- 
not get much food ; wo arc very 
hungry ; food cannot be obfain- 
ed. For our pai-tfl, if we get 
boiled maize, we shall aay we have 
got food. We were not wishing 
for that food you ai'e calling for, 
air J we for our parts ai-e wishing 
for nothing but boiled maize ; we 
understand that you are calling 
for beer." 

He says, " 0, get them some 
food ; oook them some porridge ; 
coot for them very thick por- 
ridge." So his wives cook fijr 
them. 

When their food has been cook- 
ed, he pours some snuff into his 
hand, and takes it there in the 



*' That is, we aak you to tell us 
retiu'u home with gladdened hearts. 



, with which we utay 
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Alacdmula, se li zamula, li be se li 
puma li ya ngapandAle esiAlaAleni, 
86 li tuma umuntu e j& 'ku ba 
biza. A ba bize umuntu, ba ha- 
mbe ba ye kulona esiAlaAleni, ba 
fike ke kulona ibuda. 

li ti, " Yika ni izibulo." B' e- 
suke, ba zi ke izibulo, ba buje, ba 
Alale pansi. Li be se li kipa isi- 
dAlelo salo, li be se li kcataza, li be- 
me ; nabo ba kcataze kwezabo izi- 
dAlelo, ba beme. 

Ba ti lapa be bemako, li be se li 
ti, " Tshaya ni." Ba ti, " Yizwa 1" 
Abanye ba ti, " Si ja vuma ! " 

Li ti, " Ni ze ngesifo." 

Bk li tsbayele. 

Li ti, " Si kumuntu." 

Ba tsbaye. 

Li ti, " Umuntu omkulu." Li 
ti, " Na ka na ya kwomunye um- 
ngane wami." 

Ba tsbaye kakulu. 

Li ti, " Tshaya ni, ngi zwe uma 
lowo 'mngane wami e na ni ye ku- 
yena ni yokubula, uma wa fika wa 
ti ni na." 

Ba tshaye. 

Li ti, " Nanku umngane wami 
a fika wa si tsho isifo kulowo 'mu- 
ntu." 



bouse; be sbudders and yawns, 
and then goes out of doors 
to a clump of trees and sends a 
man to call them. The man calls 
them, and they go to the clump of 
trees to the diviner. 

He tells them to pluck rods for 
beating the ground. They go and 
pluck the rods, and return and sit 
down. He takes out his snuffbox, 
pours snuff into his hand and 
takes it ; and they do the same. 

When they have taken snuiF, 
he tells them to smite the ground. 
Some say, " Hear ! " Others say, 
" True ! " 

He says, " You are come to en- 
quire about sickness." 

They smite the ground for him. 

He says, " It is a human being 
that is ill." 

They smite the ground. 

He says, " It is a great man. 
You have already been to another 
friend of mine." 

They smite the ground vehe- 
mently. 

He says, " Smite the ground, 
that T may understand what that 
friend of mine to whom you went 
seeking divination said to you." 

They smite the ground. 

He says, " There is my friend*^ 
who told the disease by which he 
is affected." 



*2 That is, he gazes into space with a kind of ecstatic stare, as 
though he really saw or had a vision of the other diviner. 



e kafeulu, ba ti, " Si ya 
vuma." 

Li ti, " Lowo 'ningane wami u 
kona umiiiitii owa m nukayo ; 
inyanga ; ka ai yo inyanga yoku- 
bula; iuyanga yainayeza." 

Ea tabaye lajro kakulu. 

Li ti, " Ngi Iraie iii. Ni nga 
n^ yeki." 

Ba ti, "A ai DamandAla oku ku 
buiia ; ngokuba u kuluma zona 
izitidaba. Ibuda li buzwa li nga 
n/tlamvu zokufa," 



M»i< 



Li ti ke, " Tsliaya i 
B lowo 'mngane ■wan 



I pe , 



alin 



Ba tshaye, ba ti, " Si ti, 'rau- 
ugoma, a ku a' a/ilukanisGle lapo 
iyeza e lona H ya 'ku m siza ; lokn 
u m boniJe lowo 'muntti owa nu- 
kwa umngane wako, si ya 'kuzwa 
ngawe neycza eli ya 'ku ni siza." 

Li ti, " Ngi za 'ku ni tshela. 
Ba ya tsho abakwiti, ba ti, b' eza 
'ku ni tshela." 

Ba ti, " 8i y' etokoza kona loku, 
'mungoina, uma ba kcakrambe aba 
kwini, ba Alaiigane kauye uaba- 



They amite the ground velie- 
meutly, aud say, " Right." 

He says, " There is Bomeone t» 
whom that friend of mine sent 
yo« ; he ia a doctor, not a divining 
doctor ; he ia a doct^ir of medi- 

Upon til at they smite the 
ground vehemently. 

He saya, " Do you question 
me. Do not leave me." 

They say, " We cannot question 
you. For you speak the very 
facts tliem selves. We put to 
tho qnestiou a man that talks at 
random, and does not mention tho 
very nature of the diaeaae." 

Then he says, " Smite the 
ground again, that I may uudeF- 
stand what medicine my friend 
told him to give to cure him." 

They smite the ground, and say 
to Lim, " Diviner, tell ua at once 
the medicine that will cure luni ; 
for since you have seen the man 
to whom your fi'iend directed ua, 
we shall hear from yon the medi- 
cine too that will cure him." 

He saya, " I am about to tell 
yoa. Our people*" say, tiiey will 
tell you." 

They say, " We axe glad, 
diviner, that your people are 
white,''* and unite with c 



" Our people, that is, the 



laba- white,''* and unite with our i}eo- 

- u«r fiKUfii.a, uiuu in, uic Amatougo Or ancestnil spirits belonging 
to our house or tribe. As below, the enquirers speak of their people^ 
that is, the ancestral spirits belonging to their house or tribe. 
" " IFAite,— claU'ly aocn by you, and so giving a clear revelation. 



L 
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kwiti, ku lunge. Ngokuba tina 
ka si sa tsho ukuti u ja 'kusinda. 
Ngokuba injanga eya nukwa um- 
ugane wako, s' eteraba ezioAlizi- 
y weni zetu, sa jabula, sa ti, " Loku 
ku tsho ibuda, li si tshela inyanga 
yoku m siza, u se ya 'kusizeka, a 
pile.' Sa ya kuleyo 'iiyanga e 
tshiwo umngane wako; sa bona 
nanku ukufa ku dAlule, ku blickise 
pambili ; sa k^ula ukumangala, 
ukutiy * Yeka ! * Loku si be se 
8* etemba, si mi 'sibindi, si ti, 
^ MAlaumbe u ya 'kupila, loku se 
ku tsho ibuda, li tsho njalo.' ** Ba 
tiy '< Se si wa tsho nje lawo 'mazwi, 
ngokuba kukgrla e kulunywe u 
we ; wa u bona uma sa ka sa ya 
kwelinye ibuda. Uma lawo 'ma- 
zwi u be u nga wa tshongo ukuti, 
sa ka sa ya kwelinye ibuda, si be 
si nga yi 'ku wa kuluma ; se si wa 
kuluma ngokuba nawe u se u wa 
bonile." 



Li ti, " Tshaya ni, ngi ni tshele 
umuti o ya 'ku m siza, a pile.'' 

Ba tshaye lapo, be tshaya ka- 
kulu. 

Li ti, " Lowo o ya 'ku m 
siza, ngi ya 'ku ni tshela mi- 



ple, that the case may tarn out 
well. For we have no more hope 
tliat he will recover. For as re- 
gai'ds the doctor whom your friend 
pointed out, we trusted in our 
hearts, saying, ' Since the diviner 
has told us the doctor that caa 
cure him, he will now be cored, 
and get welL' We went to the 
doctor whom your friend men- 
tioned ; but lo, we saw the disease 
passing onward, tending to get 
worse and worse, and b^an to 
wonder, saying, *Let be!' For 
we were trustful and of good 
courage, saying, ' Perhaps he will 
get well, for the diviner says 
so.* " They go on, " We have 
just said these words, because you 
said them fmst ; you saw that we 
had already been to another di- 
viner. If you had not said we 
had already gone to another di- 
viner, we should not have said 
them ; we say them because you 
already said them." 

He says, "Smite the ground, 
that 1 may tell you the medicine 
that will cure him." 

They then smite the ground 
vehemently. 

He says, "For my part I 
tell you that the medicine that 
will cure him is inyamazane.^^ 



*^ Inyamazcme, Large animals, which are supposed to have been 
used by some one to produce the disease from which he is suifering. 
These are the Inhluzele, the Harte-beest. That this has been used 
with other medicines as a poison is known by bloody micturition and 



other aymptoma. Tlie InilJdotm, Elephant, wliicli is kuomi to have 
been used by excessive borborygmus. The Igamhane, or Ant-he^r, by 
p^n in the hi[)-joint, as though the femur were dislocated ; possibly, 
sciatica. When a maa la suiTering firom such syniptoina it is said, U 
nenyainaznne, Ke has a disease occasioned by a wild aDimai ; or the 
disease may be diatinguished, — U TieTJihizele, U nrmdhiovu, U nesa- 
^nhane. He has harte-beeat, that is, the disease occasioned by it ; He 
hrta elepliant ; He hag ant-bear, — -that is, the diseases occasioned by 
thera. To Ciire these diseases the natives aet on the homceopathio 
principle, and admioiater the wild beast that is supposed to have occa- 
sioned the disease, with other medicines. 

^^ He Iiaa Umxiid. — Uiiisixi is a disease occnrring among the 
Amalala, and said not to be known to the Amaznlu or Amakxosa, 
It is supposed to arise from the administration of Tnediclne, iu this 
way. A man is suspicioua of his wife's fidelity. He goes to a doctor 
of celebrity, — an umaizi-doctor, — and obtaina of him medicine, which 
ho takes himself without his wife's knowledge, and by cohabiting with 
her once conveys to her tiie seed of disease. And if any one ia guilty 
of illicit intercourse with her after this, he will have umaizi ; the wife 
all the time remaining quite free from disease. The aymptoma of utn- 
sisd (u^ intense darkening of the skin, and couti-action of the tendons 
with excessive pain ; severe pain in a finger or a toe, fi-om which it 
ahifls to diSbfent parts of the body, especially the joints. 

Ufn»izi is also the medioine used for treating the disease. It con- 
sists of various substances, — plants, their roots, bark, and seeds ; ani- 
mals^ their flesh, skin, tendons, entrails, bones, and exci'ements ; and 
stones. 

These substances are partially charred, not reduced to ashes, so as 
to destroy their virtue, but sufficiently to admit of their being pow- 

The medicine is used for the most pai-t endermically by rubbing 
it into scarifications. It is also mixed with other medicines to make 
an ieejiibe. 

Umgizi ontoniiolm/o, ITmaizi which is felt. — Thia term is applied to 
the medicine used to make a man sensitive to the exisitence of that state 
in the woman which can produce the diaeasc called umsizi. It ia also 
applied to that condition of botly which i-endera him thus sensitive. 
Utnti^ oxioakalayo is a kind of umsizi, which the doctor supphes to a 
person to be used as a trial medicine. It is rubbed into scarifications 
made on the back of the left hand. K his wife or another woman 
whom he ajiproaches ia in that state which is capable of conveying to 
him the disease called umsizi, when he places hia hand on her thigh, 
the hand is at once afiected by spasmodic contraction of the fingers. 
And he abstains from her until she has imdeigone a course of treat- 
ment. 

Or it is nibbed in on either side of the Tendo Acliillis ; and the 
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Ba tsbaye lapo, ba ti, '^ Si ya 
'kuzwa ngawe, 'mungoma. Tina 
ka si s' azi ; se si ko/Jiwe nje ; se 
ei 'ziula ; a ku se ko ukuAlakanipa 
kutina. Na lawo 'mazwi o wa 
tshojo, u ti u ya 'kn si tsbela iyeza 
eli ya 'ku m sindisa, esdnAliziy weni 
zetu ka si sa tsho ukuti na lelo 
'yeza o za 'ku li tsho ukiiba li ya 
^ku m pilisa. Tina se si ti uku&, 
Be ku ya 'ku m tumba. Ka si s' e- 
mi nesibindi, ngokuba nkufa ku 
lapo nje ; ka s' azi, ngokuba se ku 
m tsbayisa itwabL 



Li ti, " Tshaya ni ke ; tsbaya 
ni ke kona lapo etwabini, ngi ni 
tsbela" 

Ba tsbaye. 

Li ti, " Itwabi, ka ku 'nto loko. 
Ngi ya 'ku ni nika umuti wetwa- 
bi, li ya 'kupela." 

Ba ti, " Si ya tokoza, 'mungoma, 
ngaleyo 'ndawo o i tsboyo. I kuba 
si ng* azi kodwa. Zonke izinyanga 
zi Aleze zi tsbo njalo ; a dAlule 
umuntu, a fe. Nina 'zinyanga a 
ni sa si misi 'sibindi. Zi hleze zi 
tsbo njalo zonke. Se si za si to- 
koze lapa si bona umuntu e se 



They then nmite the groimd, 
and say, " We will hear from you, 
diviner. For our parts we know 
nothing ; now we can do nothing : 
now we are fools; there is no 
longer any wisdom in us. And 
as for the words you say, pro- 
mising to tell us the medidne 
which will cure him, in our hearts 
we no longer say that even the 
medicine you mention will cure 
him. We now say that death will 
carry him away captive. We 
have no more courage, for the dis- 
ease is there; we do not under- 
stand, for he is now affected with 
hiccup." 

He says, "Smite the ground 
then ; smite the ground then at 
that point of hiccup, that I may 
tell you." 

They smite. 

He says, " The hiccup is no- 
thing. I will give him medicine 
for hiccup, and it will cease." 

They say, " We are glad, di- 
viner, for what you say. But we 
do not know. It is customary for 
all doctors to say so ; and yet the 
man gets worse, and dies. You 
doctors no longer inspire us with 
courage. It is customary for them 
all to speak thus. And we now 
rejoice when we see a man already 



man touches her with his foot or toe. If she can affect him with um- 
sizi, the leg at once is affected with spasm. 

It is from the dread of this disease that a man will not marry a 
widow until she has been subjected to medical treatment to remove all 
possibility of her communicating it. 
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pilile ; s' and' ukuba si tsho ukuti, 

* Inyanga,' uma si bona iimuntu e 
sinda. Uma nkufa ku bhekise 
pambili nje, a si vi si tsho nkuti i 
bidile. Si ti, ' I dukile. I laAle- 
kile/ Uma e pilile nmuntu, si ti, 

* I bulile ; * si i babaze kakulu, si 
ti, * I ya bula.' Kanti ke si tsho 
ke ngokuba umuntu e sindile." 



Li ti, " Tshaja ni, ngi ni tshe- 
le." 

Ba tshaye. 

Li ti, "Itwabi lelo a li 'Into. 
Ba y* al* abakwiti, ba ti, ' Itwabi 
ize.' Ba ti, ba za 'u ni tshela 
umiiti o ya *ku m pilisa. Ba ya 
iQ pikisa umngane wami e na ya 
'kubula kuye ; ba ti, ka bonanga e 
u nuka umuti woku m siza ; wa 
nuka iuyanga nje yokwelapa ; ka 
tshongo iikuti u ya *kusizwa umuti 
wokuti" 



Ba tshaye lapo. 

Li ti, " Tshaya ni kakulu." 

Ba tshaye. 

Li ti, " Ka bonanga e tsho 
ukuti u ya 'kusizwa umuti wokuti. 
Ngi za 'ku ni tshela ke umuti wo- 
ku m siza, a pile ; ni buye ezinye- 



in health ; and then we say, * He 
is a diviner,* when we see the man 
getting well. If the disease in- 
creases, we do not say the in- 
yanga has divined. We say, 

* He has wandered. He is lost.* 
If a man has got well, we say, 

* The diviner has divined ;* and we 
praise him much, saying, * He is 
one who divines.* Forsooth we 
say so because the man has got 
well." 

He says, "Smite the ground, 
that I may tell you." 

They smite the ground. 

He says, "The hiccup is no- 
thing. Our people say it is not 
dangerous ; they say, the hiccup is 
nothing. They say they will 
tell you a medicine that will cure 
him. They find fault with my 
friend to whom you went seeking 
divination ; they say, he did not 
see what medicine would cure 
him; he merely pointed out a 
doctor to treat him, and did not 
mention the medicine which would 
cure him." 

Then they smite the ground. 

He says, "Smite the ground 
vehemently." 

They do so. 

He says, " He never named the 
medicine which would cure him. 
So I am going to tell you the 
medicine which will restore him 
to health ; and you leave off the 
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mbeziiii e be se ni nazo, ni ii, u se 
file." 

Ba ti, " MuDgoma, si ya 'kuzwa 
ngawe ; si bula nje ; si nezinye- 
mbezi ; izinyembczi zi kutina ; si 
lapa njo, ka s' azi emuva — uuia 
ngaleli 'langa lanamuAla si ya 'ku 
m fumana e se kona nje na." 



Li ti, " Tshaya ni. Ni ya 'ku 
m furoana e kona." Li ti, " Tshar 
ya ni, ngi ni tshele iimuntu ow e- 
lapayo, o ya 'ku m siza, o ya 'ku- 
fika a m sindise ngalona lelo 'langa 
o ya Icufika ngalo." 

Ba tshaye. 

Li ti, " Ngi ti, yiya ni enyange- 
ni etile, yasekutini. I ya *ku ni 
pa iyeza lomsizi. I fike i m pe 
ikambi, i m puzise lona, a li puze. 
Y' and' iikuba i mu gcabe, i m 



tears you have been sbedding,^^ 
thinking be was ab*eady dead." 

Tbey reply, " Diviner, we will 
hear what you say ; we merely 
beat the ground f^ we weep ; 
tears ai-e our portion ;^^ whilst we 
are here, we do not know what 
will happen — whether during this 
day's sun we shall find him still 
living." 

He says, " Smite the ground. 
You will find him still alive. 
Smite the ground, that I may tell 
you of a man who treats disease, 
who will do him good, who will 
come to him, and cure him on the 
very day he comes." 

They smite the ground. 

He says, " I say, go to such and 
such a doctor, of such and such a 
place. He will give you umsizi- 
medicine. And he will himself 
come and give him an expressed 
juice^^ to drink, and he will drink 
it. After that he will scarify 
him,^^ and give him medicine. ^^ 



^"^ Lit, Come back from the tears you have been shedding. 

^^ That is, We are enquirers only. We know nothing. 

^^ Lit., We have tears; tears are with us. 

^^ Ikambi is the name given to a large class of medicines, the ex- 
pressed juices of which are used. The green plant is bruised, and a 
little water added, and then squeezed. The juice may be squeezed 
into the mouth, or eyes, ears, &c 

^^ Medicines are rubbed into the scarifications. 

^2 Ukundndisa is a peculiar way of administering a medicine. 
The medicine is powdered, and placed in a pot or sherd over the fire ; 
when it is hot the dregs of beer are squeezed into it, or the contents 
of a stomach of a goat or bullock, or whey is sprinkled on it. It 
froths up on the addition of Jhe fluid, and the patient dips his fingers 
into the hot mixture, and conveys it to his mouth rapidly and eats it ; 
and at the same time applies it to those parts of the body which are 
in pain. Medicine thus pre\iaxed is caVV^ iix.mbe. 



Tleintliae. TT ya 'kiisinda ngnlelo 
'liLiigiL i U! nckainbi. Ngi za 'ku 
ni nika wona owet.wabi, tii ze ni 
m puzise woiia, ii m luimbezele ku 
ze k» fike yoiia leyo 'nyanga o ngi 
ni tahela. youa. I ya 'ku in siza," 



Li ba pe ke unniti wetwabi 
wokii ID Itambozela, 

Bii godlike ke, ba ye kona ekaya 
lalo ibuila, h-A ye 'kudAla ukndAla 
a ba ku pekelweyo. Ba fike ke, 
La ngene end/ilini, ba nikwe ke 
ukud/ila ; ba d/»le, ba d/ile ke, b' e- 
sute, ku jiele ukuUmba loko a bo 
be lambe ngako. Ba biize, ba ti, 
" Ku Alwile r Ba. ti abaiiye, " O, 
Be ku ^wile." Li ti ibuda e kade 
li ba bulele, " O, lala ni, ni ze ni 
hambe kususa." 

B' ale, ba ti, " O, atsbi, 'mungo- 
ma; ku fanele viaa. si tiambej 
loku naku u ai nikile iimuti ; si 
tauda uma si fike kona ebusuku, 
iioma si fika ku sa ; a ku yi 'kiiba 
'kcala ; s' enze uuia a like a jiiize 
umuti." 



Li wime ke ibudia, li ti, " 0, 
balUjiii k^aisile. Kodwa uma ni 
fike Halo leli 'yeza lami, na Iey6 
'nyanga uma i kude nje, yo za i 
fike li ya 'ku m bambczela loiia. 



He will get well on tLc day tlie 
doctor cornea with tlie expi'esaed 
juice. I will give you hiccup- 
miidicino ; and do you give it 
hitii; it will keep him alive''' 
until the doctor whom I have 
mpiitioued to you comes. He will 
care him." 

So he gives them hiconp-medi- 
cioe to keep him alive. 

Then they go back to the di- 
viiier'a house to eat the food which 
h:is been cooked for theni. They 
enter the house, and tho people 
give them food ; they eat and are 
aatisGcd, and their hunger ceases. 
They enquire if it is dark. Some 
nay that it is now dark. The 
diviner who has just divined for 
them says, " O, sleep here, and go 
in the morning." 

They refuse, saying, " O, on no 
account, diviner; we must go; for, 
see, you have given us medicine ; 
we wish that the man shouhl drink 
this medicine whether we reach 
home in the night, or whether we 
roach home in the morning ; it 
will not matter ; we wish him to 
take this medicine." 

So tho diviner agi-ees, saying, 
" Surely, you are right. But if 
you reach him with this medioine 
line, and the doctor is ever so 
twiiy, until he comes it will 
keep him alive. Further, aa to 



"^ Ukubamhezela means to bring the disease to a stand (ukajnisa), 
that it may not increase till the doctor can come witli powerful rcEsut- 
dies, Modlciues giveu with this object ftto called isU>wn)»Mlo. 
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Unganti Dgak), noma ngi fike nalo, 
uuiuntu e se vuswa paiisi, e nga 
zivukeli, ngi nga m piizisa lona, u 
ya 'kuvuka, noma e bo e nga sa 
vukL" 



Ba hambo ke kona ebusuku, ba 
fike, ba fike lapo ku sayo. Ba 
fumauise abantii be biitauele kona 
kuyena endAlini lap' e gulela kona. 
Ba fike ba u kame lowo 'muti a ba 
fika nawo wetwabi, ba u kamele 
esdtsheni, je sa kwelwe i lona njalo 
itwabL Ba m piizise. Wa puza, 
wa ti uma a u puze, la m tshaya 
futi itwabi ; wa Alakanipa. B* e- 
saV abantu endAlini, ba ti, " Mbar 
la, ka se yalela njena na ? " 

Ba bhekana endAlini, ba buza 
kulaba aba fikayo nawo umuti, ba 
ti laba, " An, lo 'muntu wa Alaka- 
nipa ! U njani lo 'muti wenyanga 
na?" 

Ba ti, " O, inyanga, si fika nawo 
nje lo *mnti ; li si nike wona ibu- 
da, la ti, i kona n ya *ku m ba- 
mbezela ku ze ku fike inyanga yo- 
kwelapa. Li te, ka sa yi *kufa si 
nga ze si fike nawo lo 'muti, kwo 
za ku fike inyanga eli i tshiloyo." 



this medicine, even if I come to a 
man so ill as to be ndsed by 
others, he being unable to raise 
himself, and make him drink this 
medicine, he will raise himself 
even though before he could not 
do so." 

They set out at once by night, 
and reach their home in the morn- 
ing. They find the people assem- 
bled in the sick man's hut. They 
squeeze out for him the hiccup- 
medicine, they have brought, into 
a cup, he being still affected with 
hiccup. They make him drink it. 
When he has drunk it, he is seized 
with hiccup again, and he becomes 
sensible.^* The people in the hut 
are alarmed, and say, " Truly, ia 
he not now just about to die 1 "^^ 

Those in the house look at each 
other, and enquire of those who 
have brought the medicine, saying, 
" O, how the man has lighted up ! 
What kind of medicine is that of 
the doctor's?" 

They say, " O, as to the doctor, 
we merely bring the medicine; 
the diviner gave it to us, and said 
it would keep him alive till the 
doctor came to treat the disease. 
He said he would not die if we 
reached home with this medicine, 
until the doctor came whom he 
named." 



^* Wa hlakcmipa, He becomes sensible, sharp. Applied to what 
is sometimes called by us " lighting up before death." 

^^ Vkuycdela is to manifest the signs which precede immediate 
difcsolution. The man is sometimes conscious of his approaching end, 
and calls his wives and clinldxexx ^xoxxsA \ms\) oad says forewelL 
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Uakaoipa kodwa, kft z' & Ev 

B' emi 'aibindi njengokutsho kwa- 
lo ibuda. Ba lala k&nye ; kwa ti 
kjisasa ba ti, " 0, elie, ibutia li 
nuke inyanga yokwelapa yaaeku- 
tini. Li te u nomsizi ; leyo 'uya- 
nga i ya 'kniika nekftmbi lokuma 
a li puze ; kw' ari<l' ukuba i m 
noindiae, i m gciibe. Se si ya ha- 
mba nje si ye kuleyo 'nyanga." 



B' etokoza, ba ti, " Si y" eto- 
koza ; ku7ile ukuba ni hambe. 
Bala, i loku ni m puzise umtiti 
wetwabi ka banga, aalo namAla 
nje ngalobu Tibusuku. Se si ya 
bona ukiiti ni be ni ye ebudeni cli 
kulumayo, eli kw aziyo nkufa, ni 
like uawo lo 'muti. Se si mi 'si- 
bindi. Se si bona ame/ilo ake e 
Alakanipile." 

Ba hambe ke, ba ye kuleyo 
'uyanga e imkwe i leli 'buda. Ba 
nga be be Ba ya kweyaknkjala, 
ngokuba nayo ya i landa, ya ti, 
•' Mina ng" fl7i!iiJeki]e ; ini tima 
ibuda li nga tsho umuti e ngi ya 
"ku m aindiaa nga wo na J " 

Ba ya ba fika ke kuleyo 'nya~ 
nga. Ba fike, ba kuleke, ba ti, 
" E, 'mngan'." Ba ngeue endAlini, 
ba ba bingelele, ba ti, " Sa ni bo- 



But he lights up only, and does 
not die. They take courage from 
what the divinei- said. They stay 
one night, and on the following 
morning aay, " O, yes, the diyiner 
pointed out a doctor of such a 
place to come and treat him. He 
said he has umnizi, and that the 
doctor will bring raedioine for 
him to diink; then he will give 
another medicine, and scarify him. 
So now we will go to that doctor." 

They rejoice and say, " We are 
glad ; it ia well for you to go, 
Tmiy, since you gwe him the 
hiccup-medicine he has not had the 
hiccup all night. We now see 
that you went to a diviner who 
speaks^'' truth, and knows the dis- 
ease ; you have brought the right 
medicine. We now have confi- 
dence. We now Bee that hia eyes 

So they go to the doctor which 
the diviner haB pointed out. They 
do not go any more to the first 
doctor, for he told them he could 
cot do any thing for the sick man, 
and asked why the diviner had 
not mentioned the medicine with 
which he might cure the patient 

TJiey reach the doctor's. When 
they reach him, they make obei- 
sance, saying, " Eh, dear sir," 
They go into the house ; they 
salute them, saying, " Good day," 



^^ Lit, A diviner who speaks, that is, does not i 
nonsense. 



e g.ad i»lk- 
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na." Ba vumc, ba ti, "Yebt*, 
'makosL" Ba ti, " Ni vela pi ua V* 

Ba ti, " Si vela kwitL" 
'< Ni hambela pi nat '' 
'' Si hambele kona lapa." 
*^ Ini e ui i babele lapa na t " 

Ba ti, '^ O, 'makosi, si ze enya- 
ngeni jokwelapa. Si ya gulelwa.'' 

Ba ti, ''I kona ini po kwiti lapa 
na inyauga jokwelapa na f ** 

Ba ti, " O, 'makosi, ni nga si 
tshela lapa ^kona injanga yokwe- 
lapa ; si ye kuyona." 

Ba Aleka endAlinL 

Ba ti, '^ O, 'makosi, musa ni 
uku si Aleka. Si ya Mupeka.'' 

Ba ti, " Ni Alutshwa ini na f " 

Ba ti, '^O, si Alutshwa isifo. 
Si ya gulelwa." 

Ba buze, ba ti, " Ni ze lapa nje, 
ni zwe ku tiwa inyanga i kona ini 
lapa na ? " 

Ba ti, " Ehe ; si zwile ukuti i 
kona." 

Ba ti, " Na i zwa ngobani nal " 

Ba ti, " Au, 'makosi, si nge ze 
sa fiAla nokufiAla. Ngokuba si ze 
lapa nje, sa si ye ebudeni, le 'n- 
dAlela si i tshengiswe, nokuba i 
kona lapa inyanga. Sa si ng* azi ; 
ngokuba sa si ye kwelinye ibuda ; 



and they retnm the salutation, 
saying, " Yes, sirs.*' They say, 
" Whence do you come 1 " 

They say, " From our home." • 

" Where are you going t " 

" We have come to this placa"*^ 

** What business have you 
here!" 

They say, " O, sirs, we are come 
to the doctor. One of our people 
is ill." 

They say, " Is there then any 
doctor herel" 

They reply, "O, sirs, you can 
tell us where the doctor is; we 
have come to him." 

Those in the house laugh. 

The others say, ^' O, sirs, do not 
laugh at us. We are in trouble." 

They say, " What troubles 
you ? " 

They say, " O, we are troubled 
by diseasa One of our people is 
ill" 

They ask, " As you have come 
here, have you heard that there is 
a doctor here ? " 

They say, " Yes ; we have heard 
that there is one here." 

They say, " Who told you ? " 

They reply, " O, sirs, we cannot 
make a great secret of it. For we 
have come here because we went 
to a diviner, and he showed us the 
path, and told us there was a doctor 
here. We did not know it ; for we 
had gone to another diviner, and 



^^ Viz., We are going no ivxr^enc, 
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la fika la mika en jc inyangft, la ti, 
i yona i ya 'ku m siza ; sa ya ku- 
leyo 'nyanga, ya b' i s' elapo, y' a- 
Aluleka. Ya za ya ti leyo 'nyauga, 
' Ng" aAluIekile ; lelo 'buda e na ni 
Imila kutoiia 1' ona iikiima li nga 
ni tsbeli umuti owona ngi ya 'kit 
m siza ngawo.'" Ea ti, "8a i 
vumela leyo 'nyaiiga yokwelapa ; 
aa ya ke kwelinye ibuda. La fika 
la si niikela, la ti, iayaiiga e nga m 
sitayo i kwini Lapa. Ni si bona, 
si tika nje, 'makosL" 



Ba ti, " 0, aba ; u kona, tina, 
lajia uwiuntii tiwelapayo." 

Ba ti, " Si tebeiiise ni ke uma ii 
mu pi na t " 

Ba ti, " Nanku." 

Wa ti, " Ehe, i mina. Yitsho 
ni, ngi zwe into eyona ni ze ngayo 
kuiiiina lapa." 

Ba ti, " Ai, 'nkosi ; si ze ngaao 
iaifo. Ngokuba ai letwe ibuda 

I ti inyanga, " Loiia lelo 'buda, 
nl ti lima ni li bitzayo, la ti, ngi 
yft 'ku m aiisa ngamuti muni na t " 

Ba ti, " Si li buzile ; la ti, u ya 
'ku m siza ngumuti ; ikambi um\iti 



ya -ku 


o siza ngawo. La ti, n 


nomaizi ; 


a ya 'ku m aiza ngekamb 


lo'msizi.' 




Yati, 


'Nizenantouina]" 



Iio [Klin ted ont anothor doctor, 
who, he said, would cure the aick 
man ; we went to that doctor, and 
he treated him, but could do no- 
thing. At length he told us ho 
could do nothing, and that thB 
divinei" of whom we had enquired 
erred, because he did not name 
the medicine witb which he could 
cur« tjie patient So we agreed 
witb that doctor, and went to an- 
other diviner. On our arrival, ho 
told UB that there was a doctor 
bei-e who could cure the Bick man. 
And now you see us, airs ; we 

They say, " 0, yea, yes ; there 

is a man lid's who treats diaeaao." 

They Bay, " Teli ug where lie 

They say, "There he is." 

And he says, " Yes, yea, it is L 
Tell me why you have come here 
to rae." 

They say, " We come, air, on 
account of aicknesB. For the di- 
viner sent ua here to you," 

The doctor Bays, " Did tbe di- 
viner, when you askod him, tell 
you with what medicine I could 
cure him ) " 

They say, " We asked him, and 
ha told ua the medicine with which 
you could cure him. He said he 
bad nmaizi, and that you could 
cure him with nmsizi-medicine." 

He says, " What have you 
brought for me?""* . 



* The doctor demands fii'st iit/x/ur-, that ia, tW wWct wVacV Xva 
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Ba ti, '^ Nkosi, ka si ze naliito. 
Uma u tn sizile, u ja Icuziketela 
ekaya iziukomo o zi tandayo." 



Ya tiy *^ Ni zoku ngi kipa ngani 
ekaya lapa na f " 

Ba tiy " Nkosi, si zoku ku kipa. 
Into yoku ku kipa i sekaya — im- 
buzL" 

Ya ti, " Ni be ni ng* eza *kn 
ngi tata ngembuzi na, lo 'miintn 
o ngi ya 'ku m siza njalo na ? " 

Ba ti, " O, 'mngane, u nga zika- 
tazi ngokukuluma ; nenkomo i se- 
kaya yoku ku tata. Si tsho, kona 
ibuda li tshilo nje, si ti tina ku za 
wa m siza, ngokuba u ya gula ka- 
kulu." 

Ya ti, " Mina ngi ya 'ku m siza, 
loku ku tsho ibuda, la ti, woza ni 
kumina." I buze kubona, i ti, 
" I te leyo 'nyanga, ngi ya 'ku m 
siza ngarauti muni na ? " 

Ba ti, " O, 'mngane, i te, u ya 
'ku m siza ngekambi ; kw' and' u- 
kuba u m ncindise, u m gcabe. 



They say, "Sir, we have not 
bi-ought any thing. When you 
have cured him, yon shall pick out 
for yourself the cattle you like at 
our home." 

He says, " What will you give 
me to cause me to quit my huti" 

They say, "Sir, we will give 
you something to cause you to 
quit the hut; it is at home — a 
goat." 

He says, "Is it possible that 
you come to take me away with a 
goat, to go to a man whom I am 
going to cure 1 " 

They say, " O, dear sir, do not 
trouble yourself with talking ; 
there is also a bullock at home to 
take you away. We say that as 
we have only the diviner's word, 
you will never cure him ; for he is 
very ill." 

He says, " I shall cure him, be- 
cause the diviner told you to come 
to me." And asks, " What medi- 
cine did the diviner say I could 
cure him with ? " 

They reply, "O, dear sir, he 
said you would cure him by giving 
him an expressed juice ; and then 
you would give him another medi- 
cine, and scarify him. And that 



uses to dig up medicines. This he does by asking, " Ni zoku ngi kipa 
ngani ekaya lapa na ? " With what are you going to take me out of 
my house 1 viz., that I may go and dig up medicine. The ttgxha is 
generally a goat, or perhaps a calf. He then demands an umkiynto or 
assagai, saying, " Imiti i za 'kutukululwa ngani ? " With what can the 
medicines be undone 1 They give him an assagai, which remains his 
property. If the man gets well, he is given one or more cattle. If 
he is paid liberally, the xignJut, and umkonto are given to the boy that 
cai'ries Jiis medicines, or Vielpa \\\m \iO ^v^ >i\\e«v >3i\>. 
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1 to, Vl ya, 'kupila ngalona lelo 'la- 
nga o fika ngalo, utntsho kwcbu- 
da." 

Ya ti Jeyo 'nyanga, "Hatoba ni 
ko, ni goduke ; ngi ja, 'kuza ngom- 
Al' oTOiinye." 

B' ala, ba ti, " Han, mngane, a 
si hambe nawe ; u ngn eali." 

Ya za ya vuma, ya ti, " Ai ko, 
se ngi za 'uhamba sani." 

Ya hatuba ke nabo, so i li pete 
ikainbi neniiti yoku m ncindisa 
neyoku in gcaba. Ba, ya ba Ska 
nayo ekayu. Ya tika, ya m puzisa, 
va u puza; ya m ndiidisn, ya m 
gcaba. Ya fima imbuzi, ya i Ala- 
ba, ya m nciiiJiaa ngayo. Ya 
iuna inkomo futi, ya m ndiidisa 
ngaya 



^ 



Ba m boua ukuti, i za 'ku m a- 
Aliilo. Wa 7(lnkauipa, wa i dAla 
inyaina ycmbuzi ncyenkoiuo. Ba 
baza, ba ti, " Ku njani lapa ku- 
bu/ilungu kona na 1 " 

Wa ti, " O, tula ni, mododa ; 
n^ fia lalelisile. N'gi ya 'kuzva 



' he would got well on the very day 
yon go to him. That ia what the 
divijiei' said." 

He saya, " Go home then, and I 
will come the day after to-mor- 

They object, saying, " 0, dear 
air, go with as ; do not stay be- 
hind." 

And at length he assents. Bay- 
ing, " WeU, then, I will go with 

So he goes with them, taking 
with hini plants t<> express their 
jnico for liiiii, and other medi- 
cines, and medicines to rub into 
the Bcarificatinna. At length thoy 
reach their home with the doc- 
tor. On his arrival he makca 
the man drink the expressed juice, 
and. then gives him other medicine 
and scorifies him. He asks for a 
goat, and kUls it, and makes medi- 
cine with it, and gives it to him. 
He asks also for a bnllock, and 
makes medicine with it, and gives 

The people see that he will cure 
hini.^" He becomes strong, and 
eats the flesh of the goat and the 
bullock. They ask, " How is the 

He replies, " 0, be silent, sirs ; 
I am still earnestly looking out for 
it. 1 shall feel whether it is still 



^ Lit., Overcome him, that is, the disease from which he is suf- 
fering, — overcome the sick man by getting rid of his siokuesa. 
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ngoiimwt, kwand' ukula iiffi iii 
tshele. TJbutongo tiua Dgi bn 
Inlile. Ngi ya 'kutsho ngomuao, 
DiadtNln, vlcwti inyanga lo 'muutu." 

Bala, kwB Aiwa, ka sa fika lew 
'tufo. Wa lala nbiitongo. Kwa 
sa kusasa ba buzn, ba ti, ''' Kii 
„j»m».I- 

Wa ti, " O, madoda, ae ngi ya 
'kupila." 

Ya biho ke iaj'anga, " Se ngi in 
pi!isLle. Veza ni tnkomo zami. 
Kgi ya, hamba kitsasa ; ngi ya 
tanda ukuma ngi a bone, ku se 
ngi zi k^uhe. Ngi ti, ka ngi lale 
ngi zi bonile." 

Ea ti, "0, yebo, mngane; u 
k^inisile. Se si ya m bona umu- 
ntu wako, uknti u inkubele." 

Ba m bonisa ke izinkamo znke ; 
ba tshaya inkomazana i pete ito- 
kazi, ba tehaya unitautikazi — za 
ba ntatu. 

Ba ti, " Titdio ko, nyanga ; si 
ti, nanzi inkomo zako." 

Ya ti, " Np ya bonga ; ngi ya 
II bonga lezi 'nkonio. Ng" esxile 
ni ameAlo ke kodwa." 



thei'e to-R)oiTow, and then tell yoa 1 
I have indeed bad some sleep. 
will tell you to-morrow, 
whether tliat man ia a doctor or ' 
not" 

Indeed, night comes, and there 
is no return of the pain. Ha 
sleeps. In the morning they uk 
him how he is. 

He says, " 0, sirs, I shall now 
get well" 

The doctor then says, " I have 
now cured him. 8how me mfl 
cattle. I am going in the nu 
ing ; I wish to see them, and 
the morning drive them home. I 
say, let me see them before I lie 

They say, " 0, yes, dear ar ; 
you are right We now see that 
your patient is nearly welL" 

So they shew him his cattle; 
they point ont a young cow with 
a heifer by her side, and a calf of 
a year old — three altogether. 

They say, " Say what you thin^ , 
doctor; we say, there are 
cattla" 

He says, "I thank yon &r 
cattle. But give me something 
wipe my eyes with."*" 



eo u (Jive me something to wipe my eyes witL" Lit, Wipe my 
eyes for me. A proverbial saying, meaning that he is not wholly 
satisfied ; that his eyes are not yet quite Iree from dust, so that he is 
unable to see clearly the cattle they have given' him. The natives _ 
have another saying when purchasing cattle. When they have a_ 
about the price, the purchaser says, " Veza ni amasondo," Bring o 
the hoofs. Very much like, "Give me a luck-penny." The perai 
who has sold will then give a small basket of com. 
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B'l m nika ke iinbuzi. Ya i 
Altvba iinbuzi, ya twala inyongo. 
Ya ti, " Se iigi ni ahiya nemiti, 
ukuzo tii til potiilc. Se ngi kye- 
dilo mina, ku {>ek." 



So tbcy give him a goat. Ke 
kills the goat, and places the gait 
bladder in his hulr. He says, " I 
shall leave medicines with you, 
that you may wash him with 
tlieiu, I have now eutiroly £ni^ed 
ibr my part." 



Tlie Diviner miitaken. 



It is said a man begins to be a 
diviner by being ill ; it is said be 
is made ill by the Araatongo ; and 
he has many goats killed for him ; 
and when they have been killed 
he carries the gall-bladders in hia 
hair. It is a sign that a man is 
becoming a diviner if he wears 
many gall-bladdera. After that 
he begins to be a diviner. 

On his initiation, he goes like 
one mad to a pool, and dives into 
it, seeking for snakes ; having 
found them, he seizes them and 
comes out of the watei- with them, 
and entwines them still living 
about his body, that the people 
may see that he is indeed a 
diviner, "1 After that th^ begin 
to try him in many ways, to see 
whether he will become a trust- 
worthy divinor. They then go to 
Itim, and the diviner hears them 
say thoy have come to divine ; and 
he tells them to smite the ground, 
that he may imderstand why 

*' See the account of Ukanzi at the end of this srticlo. 



Ku tiwa ukutaaa kwenyanga 1 
k^ala ngokugula ; ku tiwa u giili- 
swa amodAlozi ; i b' i s' i Alatshi- 
Bwa izimbuzi ; emva kwaloko i 
twale izinyongo eziningi. laibo- 
nakalo soknba timuntu u inyanga 
uma e nezinyongo eziningi. I be 



Ukutasa kwayo i hainba i /ita- 
Jiya i y' esizibeni, i kcwile pausi, i 
fiina izinyoka ; i zi tole, i zi ba- 
nkbe, i pume nazo, i King^ambe 
ngazo zi s' ezwa, ukuba abantu ba 
bone ukuba inyanga mpela. Emva 
kwaloko ba ki^ale uku i linga nge- 
zinto eziningi, ukuba ba bone uku- 
ba u ya 'kuba inyanga e bula kaAle 
ini na. Ba be se be fika, inyanga 
i be se 1 b' ezwa me be i tshcla uku- 
ba b' eze kuyo ; i be se i ti, 
" Tshaya ni, ngi zwe ukuba ni ze 
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Dgani iia 1 '' — Ba be se be tshaja, 
be ti, " Yizwa."— I be se i ti, « Ni 
ae ngokatL" — Be se be tshaja. — 
I ti, '' Ni ze ugokuti iigokuti ; '' i 
be se i ba tshela ukweuza kwalejo 
'nto a V eze ngayo ; se i ba tshela 
imigidi e vela ngalowo 'muntu a 
b' eze ngaye. Ba be se be i nika 
nmvuzo uma be bona uknba i bule 
ngezinto a ba zi zwayo, ba be se be 
muka ; se be iika ekaja, se V enza 
imigidi a ba i zwileyo ngenyanga. 
MAlaumbe ku be se kw enzeka 
ngawo amazwi en janga ; mAla- 
umbe ku ng' enzeki ; ba bone uku- 
ba a kw enzekile ngamazwi aleyo 
'nyaDga, ba be se be ya kwenye ; 
m/ilauiube kw enzeke ngamazwi 
aleyo *nyanga. I loko ke e ngi ku 
zwayo. 



Kwa ti emgungundAlovu kwa 
laAleka inkomo kajqje, umlungu 
waniL Sa i fiina, ka sa ze sa i 
bona. Sa se si ti kujoje, ka si 
nike uAlamvu, si ye 'kubula, ngo- 
kuba sa se si Mupekile ukufuna, si 
ng* azi \&])0 si za 'kufunela nga- 
kona. Wa se si nika uAlamvu, se 
si hamba si ya enyangeni ey ake 
ngasembubu. Sa se si fika, sa i 
fiimana i Alezi esibayeni ; sa se si 



they have eoma And they smite 
the ground and dy, ''Hear." — 
And he then tsays, ''You have 
come for such and such a mattor." 
— ^And then they smite the ground. 
— He then says, ** You have come 
for so and so ; " and he proceeds to 
tell them what has taken place as 
regards that about which they 
have come ; and he tells them 
what the man about whom they 
have come has done. They then 
rewai'd him if they see that he has 
divined about matters which they 
understand ; and depart ; and when 
they reach home they do as the 
diviner tells thera. Perhaps it 
turns out in accordance with 
what the diviner has said; pe^ 
haps it does not so turn out j when 
they see that it has not turned out 
in accordance with his word, they 
go to another diviner; and perhaps 
what he says comes to pass. That 
is what I have heard. 

Once at Pietermaritzburg a 
heifer belonging to Mr. G., my 
white master, was lost. "We looked 
for it, but could not find it. We 
then asked Mr. G. to give us 
a shilling, that we might enquire 
of a diviner, for we were now trou- 
bled with looking for it, and did 
not know where to look for it any 
further. He gave us a shilling, 
and we went to a diviner who 
lives near the Zwartkop. On our 
ariival we found him sitting in the 
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kuleka, sa ti, " E, niiigiiie ; " sa 
hiaia ptuiai 

Ba ai bingelela, aa viima. 

Ba ti abakonyaiiga, " Ni vela 
pin. I- 

8a ti, " Si vela erogungnndAlo- 
Tu, si babele lapa enyangeni." 

Ba ti, " Ni babele ni lapa na ! " 

Sa ti, " Si ze ngeiidaba zetn, feu 
laAlekile izitikoino." Sa Be b! kcela 
ugiiai ; so be si afaijela, se si benia. 
£mva kwaloko ae i ti, " Puma ni, 
aiye lapaja ngapaodAle kwomim." 



^^^e i puma, se si landela ngiiae- 
niva. Se i tifea, ae i ti, " TaUaya 
ni, ngi xwe, bangane bami, uk\iba 
iigi zwe ukuba ni ze ugani" 

Sa tfihaya, ai tab ay a ngezandAla, 
sa ti, " Yizwa." 

Ya ti, " Ni ya Alupeka." 

Sa ti, " Yizwa-" 

Ya ti, " Ake ngi zwe ukuba in- 
komo ni na 1" 

Sa tshaya. 

Ya ti, " InkomokaaL" 

Sa tshaya. 

Ya ti, " Ai; iukabL" 

Sa tatiaya. 



cattle-pen ; and we saluted, saying, 
" Eh, dear sir," and sat down. 

They saluted ua, and we replied. 

The diviner's people asked ua 
whence we came. 

We told them we came from 
Pietermaritzbuvg, and had come to 
eTujuii'e of the diviner, 

Tliey said, "Why have you 

We told them we had come on 
our own account, aome cattle^ 
having been lost. We then aaked 
for snuff, and they gave ub some 
and we took it ; and after that the 
diviner said, " Let ua go youdec 
outside tJie village," 

He went out, and we followed 
him. He said to us, " Strike tho 
ground, that I may understand, 
my friends, what is the reason tliat 
yovi have come to ma" 

We Binote our hands together, 
and said, " Hear." 

He said, " You are iii trouble." 

We aaid, " Hear," 

He aaid, " Let me just under- 
stand what kind irf a bullock it 

We smote our hands together. 
He said, " It is a cow." 
We amote our hands. 
He aaid, " No ; it is an ox." 
We smote our hands. 



^ They say " aome cattle," although it was but one that was 
missing, that they may not give the diviner too much knowledge. 
They leave him to discover the deception ; and if he does not, but 
proceeds to speak as though many cattle were lost, they know he does 
not midci'Htaud divination. 
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Ya ti, " Ai ; a si 70 inkabL" 

8a tshaya. 

Ya ti, << Ni ya Alupeka, bo&na." 

8a tshaya. 

Ya ti, ''Kodwa inkomo kade 
ya laAleka." 

Kodwa ya tsho ik^niso lapa 

8a tshaya. 

Ya ti, '^Ake ugi zwe ukuba 
y ebiwa abantu ini na.'* 

8a tshaya. 

Ya ti, '' Ai, a i biwanga abantu ; 
kodwa i kona." 

Sa tshaya. 

Ya ti, " Inye." 

Kodwa ya tsho ik^niso futi 

Sa tshaya. 

Ya ti, " Ake ngi zwe ukuba i 
'nibal' II njani na t '' 
Sa tshaya. 
Ya ti, " IncokazL" 

Kodwa ya i k^^agela lapo, a i 
tshongo ik^niso lapo. 

Sa tshaya. 

Ya ti, " Ai ; isitole ; a si ka ze- 
kwa." 

Sa tshaya. 

Kodwa lapo ya tsho ik^iniso 

futL 

Ya ti, "Ke ngi zwe ukuba 
mbala le 'nkomo i se kona nje na." 

Sa tshaya. 

Ya ti, " Ai, a i ko le *nkomo." 



He said, " No ; it is not an ox.'' 

We smote our handa 

He said, " You are in trouUe, 
lads." 

We smote our hands. 

He said, " But the oow was kst 
a long time ago." 

And there he spoke trolyf 

We smote our bands. 

He said, '' Just let me under- 
stand if it was stolen by any one." 

We smote our hands. 

He said, " No^ it was not stolen 
by men ; but it is still living." 

We smote our hands. 

He said, << It is one tiiat is lost" 

And there too he spoke the 
truth. 

We smote with our hands. 

He said, '' Let me just under- 
stand of what colour it is." 

We smote with our hands. 

He said, '^ It is a red and white 
cow." 

But there he made a guess, and 
did not speak truly. 

We smote our handa 

He said, '< No ; it is a heifer; it 
is not yet in calf." 

We smote our handa 

And there too he spoke truly. 

He said, '' Let me understand if 
the heifer is still living or not" 

We smote our hands. 

He said, ''No, the heifer is 
dead." 
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Sa taha.yfi. 


We smote our Lands. 


Yati,"Ai, ikona." 


He sajd, " No, it is still living." 


Yati, "Ake ngi zwe ukuba i 


He said, " Let me just under- 


pi na." 


stand where it is." 


Satshaya. 


"We smote our hands. 


Ya ti, " I seAlonzenl" 


He said, " It ia in the mimosa 




thoi"n-counti"y . ' ' 


SaltJiaya. 


We smote our hands. 


Ya ti, " Ake ngi Kwe ukiiba i 


He said, " Just let me undei^ 


ngapi kweAIanze oa." 


stand iu what part of the thorn- 




country it is." 


Satahnya. 


We smote our hands. 




He B)ud, " It has gone down the 


ze." 


Umsimdiize." 


SatsLaya. 


We smote our liands. 


Yati, "Ake ngi zwe ukuba i 


He said, "Just let mo undeiv 


Ba iiamba nje na." 


stand if it is still living." 


Sa tahaya. 


We smote our hands. 


Ya ti, "laa. Imraba, i d/Ja nm- 


He said, " It is still living, and 


tolo nomunga. Haniba ni, ni ye 


eating umtolo and umunga." Go 


'kufunela kona ; ni ya 'ku i tola 


and look for it there, and you will 


lapo." 


find it" 


8a ti si zwa ukuba i si tahellle 


We thought we understood that 


indawo, loku kade si nga y azi io- 


he iad now told ua the place, for 


dairo e at nga funela kuyo. 


for some time we had not knowa 




where to go to look for it 


8a i nika uAlamvu. Sa hamba. 


Then we gave him the shilling, 


sa ya emguiigundAlovii. Sa fika 


and returned to Pietermaritzburg. 


kujoje, sa m tsliela amazwi enyar 


When we came to Mr. G. we 


nga, si ti, " I te i BcnAlaiizeni, a 


told him that tho diviner said 


si yofmiela kona cnzansi nomsn< 


it was in the thorn-country, and 


utilize." 


that we were to go and look for it 




down the TJmsunduze. 


Wa ti, a fd hambe si yokuftina 


He told US to go and look for it J 


lapo ku tslio tnyanga. Sa hamba 




sa ya Ttnfuna, it' eusa umsuiidiwe. 


viner. We went to look for it, M 




going down the Umsunduze. As ^| 


^^t ^ Umtolo and wnuiu/a, mimosa ti-eea. ^^^^M 
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Si hamlK) si funa, si k^nde oAla- 
nzcni hapo i tslio kona. Sa ya sa 
fika ngakutomas, sa funa ngalapo ] 
sa i swela, ngokuba iAlanso la 11 
likulu. Sa hamba si biiza imizi 
yonke e seAlanzenL Ba ti, a ba 
y azi ; abanye be ti, a si ye 'kn- 
funcla kutonias, nmlungu o dAla 
izinkomo ezilaAlekileyo zabantii. 
Kodwa tina s* esaba ukuya lapo 
kutomasy ngokuba ku 'mlunga o 
nolaka, e ti a nga bona abantu a 
nga V aziyo be hamba ezweni lake 
a be se ba tshaya. Sa se si buya 
si nga yanga kutomas, sa ya ekaya 
emgungundAlovu ; sa fika sa ti 
^uj^J6> a si i bonanga ; si 1 swele 
ngalapo ku tsho inyanga. Wa se 
ti, '' A se ni Alala." Sa se si Ala- 
la ; sokuba ku pela ke. 

XJSETEMBA DhLADHLA. 



we went along we looked for it, 
going towards the thom-conntiy 
which he had pointed out At 
length we got as far as T.'s, 
and sought for it in that neigh- 
bourhood; we could not find it, 
for the thorns were very thick 
As we went we enquired at all the 
native villages in the thom-ooan- 
try. The people said they knew 
nothing about it ; and others told 
us to go to T., the white man 
who ate up the cattle of the people 
that were lost** ' But we were 
afraid to go to him, for he is a 
passionate white -man who beats 
any coloured men whom he does 
not know if he see them paasing 
through his land. So we went 
back to Pietermaritzbui^ without 
going to T. ; and told Mr. G. 
that we had not found the hei- 
fer at the place pointed out by 
the diviner. So he told us to give 
up the search. We did so, and 
that was the end of it 



^ That is, if any cattle strayed into his land he took possession 
of them. 



TliQ Account of U&amd. 

The following narrative gives an interesting and striking instance of 
the power a bold man may possess even over veuoniona snakes. The 
enakea caught by the divincra and hung in festoons about their bodies, 
are probably charmed in some such manner as here related of Ukand. 
It ia quite possible that both possessed medicines which are either 
offensive or pleasing to snakes, by which they caused them to be afraid 
or gentle. But it is not necessary to suppoae that Ukanzi used any ■ 
sach medicines; the mere daring and yet cautious coolness with which 
he approached the snake is quite sufficient to explain why it became 
so cowed before him. But how are we to explain his insusceptibility 
to the snake poison ) Why did the poisoned fangs broken off and re- 
maining in hJB lips produce no symptoms 1 It is likely that he was 
naturally insusceptible to the influence of such animal poisons, just as 
others possess a natural intense susceptibility to it, ho tliat the sting of 
a bee has in them been followed by fetal conseqnences. This is much 
more likely, than that he iwssessed any powerful remedies by the uaa 
of which he rendered the snake poison innocuous. The son inherited 
the same insusceptibihty. Of course all statements as to the inva- 
riable efficacy of some particular remedy possessed by savages, must 
bo received with great caution ; and if subjected to rigid enquiiy would 
probably prove not to be founded in well-observed facte. 



Ikdaba knkanzi kanjoko yobu- 
nyanga bake ngesiAlungu. 

XTmuntu o mangalisayo kakulu 
ngobnnyanga bake. A ku ko 
'muntu ezweni lakiti o njengayc 
Qgokuui^oba iaiAlungu sezinyoka; 
yena u ng* umuntu o tembekayo 
kanyekanye ngesiAlungu. 

Ka ti uma umuntu e dMwo 
inyoka enjam nenjani, ka tsho 



The account of Ukanzi, the son of 
TTujoko, and of his knowledge of 
snake-poison. 

He is a man who causes us to 
wonder much at his knowledge. 
There ia no one in our country 
like him who can render inert 
the poison of snakes ; ho ia a 
man trusted to the uttermost ia 
casea of snake-bites. 

If any one ia bitten by any 
kind of anake, he does not say ha 
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ukuii, '' laiAlungu saleyo 'nyoka a 
ngi naso." Kq& ; ka pela yena u 
ya tokoza ngazo zonke izdnyoka ; 
ka vinjelwa 'luto kuzo. TJma ku 
ti¥ra u dAliwe inyoka enkulu etile 
umuntu, a tate isiAlungu soku y a- 
Alula. 



Futiiiiti u zinge 'aAlukanisa hd- 
Alungu senyama yenyoka neslAlu- 
ngu sezibilini, si hambe sodwa, si 
nga Alangani nesomzimba. 

Isibonakaliso sake sokuba u 
inyanga ukuba izinyoka e zi ba- 
mba kuye zi njengezimpuku nje. 
Nga ka nga m bona ngameAlo 
ami, a ngi zwanga 'ndaba. Wa 
bamba inyoka enkulu, umdAlam- 
bila, imamba yesiwa, si zingela 
izinyamazane. Sa fika pansi kwe- 
siwa, si ink^a, kanti imamba i 
pezulu emtini y ota ilanga. Sa i 
bonai gcwele emtini, empofii um- 
bala wayo ; i 'meMo a 'zinjonjo ; i 
bheka umuntu kw esabeke. 



Sa m biza, sa ti, " Nansi inya- 
mazane yako ! " W eza e gijima, 
wa fika wa ti, "I pi 1 " Sa ko- 
mba, wa i bona. Wa beka izikali 
pansi, wa kwela emtini, wa ya 
kuyo. Nga ti ngenAliziyo, " Ngi 



does not possess the remedy^ for 
that kind of snake-poison. No; 
for his part he is only gladdened 
by all kinds of snakes; nothing 
prevents his curing the bite of 
any of them. If a man is said 
to have been bitten by some dead- 
ly snake, he at onoe selects the 
proper remedy. 

And he continually separates 
the remedy for the poison which 
is in the body, and that which is 
in the viscera, and keeps them dis- 
tinct. 

A proof that he is a doctor is 
that the snakes which he catches 
are to him no more than mice. 
I once saw this with my own ^es, 
and did not merely hear it by re- 
port. He caught a great snake 
called Umdhlambila, the rock 
imamba, when we were hunting. 
When we, the hunting party, came 
under a precipice, there was a 
snake in a tree basking in the sun. 
We saw it occupying the whole 
tree ; it was of a grey colour ; its 
eyes were piercing ; it was fearful 
when it looked at any one. 

We called him, saying, " Here 
is your game !" He came running 
and asking where it was. We 
pointed it out, and he saw it. He 
laid his weapons on the ground, and 
climbed the tree and went to it. I 
said in my heart, " I shall now see. 



^^ Note that isMungu is used both for the snake-poison and its 
remedy. 



■a 'like Dgi boua Loku kii [jete 
'uduku, itkiilia iigougolo ohmgaka 
a za 'u Iw ouza iijani na 1 A lu 
i' 'u mu dAla ici 1 " Wa faka iaa- 
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For tuDCG h.e liiis not laketi a ijtick, 
what will he do to this snaks 
which 13 as large as a post?** 
Will it not devour him 1 ""^ He 
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^^ Lit., To 80 great a post, or trunk, as thia 

'''' The following account ia taken Srom the SL J^ames's Magazine : 
" In the co\irse of a coontry ramble, some Europeans fell in with 
a company of Eiaowys bonnd for Tangier. A halt was called under a 
ajn-uading fig-tree, at the foot of which ran a delightful little stream. 
The anake-biiaket was emptied out on the ground, and the performtutce 
■wBfl carried on much in the way just deacribod. While the operator 
vas washing his wounds, and spitting out blood enough to discolour 
the stream, some one suggested that it was all a sham, and that the 
snakes had not poison enough among them to Irill a sparrow. On th is 
being interpreted to the pivDprietor, who was by thia time up to his 
knees in the water, tiying to wash away the traces of hia laat experi- 
ment, he very considerately offered to place his basket at the disposal 
of any one who might be inclined to take his first lesson in snake- 
charming. There was a pause ; for it was suddenly rememberod that 
a luckless Portugueiie had once tried the experiment, and had to sufler 
the loss of one of his arms by amputation, as a memorial of his teme- 
rity. Meanwhile the snakes were indulging themselves in a merry 
wriggle on the grass, and nobody was aufBciently devoted to the inte- 
rests of science to disturb their sports. There the matter would have 
ended, but for a happy thought. ' Fetch a fowl,' cried one of the 
Europeans, and away scampered a native servant to buy one. By way 
of improving the time a lean-flanted Eisowy, who had hitherto con- 
tempktcd what was going on with a sulky air, roused himself up and 
declared his readiness to eat a snake for a suitable consideration. The 
offer was sensational, and the inquired amount was subscribed, on con- 
dition that he should eat a snake to be chosen by tlio E\iropeans. 
Bang went the tambourine louder than ever, and up jumped the 
Eisowy, ioeumbered with nothing heavier than his skin and drawers, 
and looking hungry enough to eat the snakes, basket and all. Long 
d anxious was the consultation of the Europeans, as to which was 
9 nastiest and most venomous of the snakes. The LeSa, which had 
iie man so badly, was to be resen-ed for an experiment on the 
o the choice fell on a apeckly monster of most alarming vitality. 
BiBDOner was the selection proclaimed, tlian the operator seized him, 
Y the tiul, which he instantly thrust into hia mouth with the mani- 
fest intention of making a hearty meal. Before it was possible to rush 
forwai'd and stop the disgusting exhibition, the Eisowy had sliown 
himself so much in earnest about his work, that he had drawn in 
several inches of the reptile, chewing away violently at the unsavoury 
morsel. There was no standing such a loathsome sight, so one of hia 
companions was hastily bribed to snatch the writhing serpent from hia 
bands. It was impossible to make him comprehend tiiat the exhi- 



ai AUnAlata ; I put his band in Iiis mouth t 
! gently bit it all over ; he took H 

bition was not agn^ellble. He evidently thought that there was 
mistake nbout the anolce, and to show that he wa^ equal to the 
gency, he most obligingly proposed that another selection ahovild be 
made^ and, on this being declined, he undertook, for a further con- 
eideration, to find a wild one, and eat him on the spot. Somewhat 
chagrined at the signs of disapprobation with which his siiggeBtion ' 
received, and thinking that ha was in duty bonnd to do sometliing 
his money, he produi^ an iron skewer, and thrust it thi'ough 
check, making it appear on the other side of his ^e. This was 
evident relief to his feelings, for he drew out the akewer, wiped it oil 
the grass, and squatted ou hia haunches with the air of a public beoe- 
&otor. The truth is, that the habits of these men are so temperate, 
and they have so little spare flesh on their bones, that there Is notliiog 
for inflammation to fasten on. It is likely enough that if the spec- 
tato» had not had enough of this sensational kind of exhibition, an- 
other femished-looking Eisowy would have made good his promise to 
eat a handful of nails or broken glass, at the option of the comjumy. 
The capacity of these men for eating seems to be limited by none of 
the laws which regulate the appetites of ordinary mortals." 
The same power is also found among the Chinese :— 
" Behind a counter is seen an itinerant doctor, dilating on the 
virtues of an antidote agujnst the bite of serpents ; one of his coad- 
jutors is actually putting the head of the cobra capella, or hooded 
snake, into his mouth, while a less intrepid, but equally useful assist- 
ant, is exchanging the miraculous drug for cash or taeen. The gTMt 
impostor himself, mounted on a stool, his head protected by a conical 
hat of split bamboo, a vestment of thick, coarse, compact cloth 
enclosing hia arms, and a similar covering being secured around his 
waist by a silken girdle, holds a serpent in one hand, and the antidote 
to its venomous bite in the other ; 

' Thus ia he doubly arm'd with death and life ; 
The bane and antidote are both before him.' 
So perfect is the education of this mischievous reptile, that it essap 
to bite its owner, and submits to disappiiintment with the appeaiance 
of reluctance. Having proved that this particular enemy of mankind 
still retains its propensity to injury in the most entire manner, and 
requires to be guarded against with caution, the doctor takes a medi- 
cated ball from one of the packets with which the counter is strewn, 
and, when the snake renews its attempts, presents the ball to it, upon 
which it instantly recoils, and endeavours to escape from his graqi. 
Should this demonstration be insufficient, the efficacy of the charm i» 
still more convincingly established by merely nibbing the forehead, 
cheek, hand, or any other unprotected part with the antidote, 
presenting it to the reptile, which appears to retreat with the si 
dislike and precipitation as when the entire ball was shown to it. . 
(China, in a Series of Vievia, c&c. Bi/ T/tomaa AUom, E»q., and 
Rev. G. N. Wriyht, M.A. Vol. II., p. U.J 
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■wa si kipa, wa s' elulela kuyo ; 
y" etiika, y' omia' ikanda, ya tsho- 
ha i fuua ukuLaleka. Kepa isa- 
itdAU aake sa ba loku si i landela 
iijalo emtini, i buye. Ngi ti, i za 
'ugalela en/tloko, a tambe, i ng" e- 
azi 'luto ; a buye a itaiaioise isa- 
ntlAla ; ya za ya taiuba, ya beka 
iuAloko esaiid/ileni, i nga i beki 
ngakiilwa, i se i beka n^kuzetula 
kanyekanye esandAleni sake, se i 
zilaAla ukuba 'enze a ku taadayo. 
"Wa i bamba iiiAloko, wa i faka 
emioDyeni, -wa i Alofoza nguTnazi- 
iiyo ; amaainyo ayo 'apukela em- 
lonyeni wake ; wa wa tumida 
lapa e ae i bulele, a kwa ba 'udaba 
zaluto ; kwa Dga ti u kiittmla auie- 
va nje ; ka dAla 'innti ukuze kii 
pele uiAluaguj kwa ukupela. 

^^P Bet niatigala ei paiisi, sa ti, 
" TJkanzi Htutakati." Wa i donaa, 
wa zisouga ngayo, w' e/tla nayo. 
"Wa fiina utahani, wai bopa ngabo, 
■wa goduka nayo, e ti, " Se ngi i 
bulele niiiia inyamazane ; se ngi 
ya 'ku i lungisa ekaya." Nenibala, 
wa i twala, wa biuiiba nayo. 



Ncndodiuia yako Ugtdinga i | 



out and e^ctciided it towai'ds the 
Biiako; it started and raised its 
bead, and turned in every direc- 
tion, wishing to escape. But hia 
liand followed it conatantly wher- 
ever it went on the tree. Whea 
I thought it wonld strike him on 
his head, he withdrew himself and 
it did nothing ; and then raised his 
baud again ; at length it became 
gentle, and laid its head in hia 
hand, not placing it thei-e in a hos- 
tile manner, but laying its head 
with all gentleness in his hand, 
and letting him do what he liked 
with it. He seized ita head, and 
put it in his mouth, and chewed 
it ; the snake's teeth broke in his 
month ; he picked out the teeth 
when he had killed the snake, and 
nothing happened ; it was aa if he 
picked out thorns mei-ely ; ho took 
no medicine to counteract the poi- 
son ; he merely picked out the 
teeth. 

"We who were standing on the 
ground wondered, and said Ukanzi 
was a sorcerer. He drew the 
snake towai-ds himself, and twisted 
it round his body, and came down 
with it He got aomo grass and 
tied the snake up in it, and went 
home with it, saying, " For my 
part I have now killed my game ; 
I shall prepare it at home." 80 
he carried it away. 

And hia son Ugidiuga resemblea 
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igalo nayoy i njengoyiae ngokuba- 
mba izinyoka. Se ya funda ku- 

yiac 

Wa fika nayo ekaya, wa y ebu- 
la, wa y a/ilukanisa idkumba nen- 
yama, wa i kcwiya; wa y 06a 
ukuze i nga boli, y ome ; a i peke 
nemiti yesiAlungu. InAliziyo i 
bambe yodwa ; umzimba u hambe 
wodwa; u ncziAluDgu zibili — si 
Bodwa senAliziyo, si sodwa somzi- 
mba. 



Ku ti uma umuntu e d/iliwe 
inyoka e hamba nokanzi, a m pe 
imputshana a i kote ngolimi, a ti, 
'' Ku pela ka Se ngi ku sizile.'' 
Lo 'muntu a hambe 'esaba, e nga 
kolwa ukuba u siziwe, ngokuba e 
nga boni umuti omningi nokwe- 
lapa okuningi. A ze a bone e 
k^eda izwe nje be hamba ku nge 
ko 'ndaba, ku nga bi ko nokuvu- 
vuka, ku nga ti ka lunywanga, 
w* enz* amanga nje. Ku njalo ke 
ukwenza kwake. 



Kepa lobo 'bunyanga bake a 
b' aziwa ukuba w' enza njani 
ukwaAlula izinyoka kanje. Kodwa 
kwa tiwa wa zelapa kukgala nge- 
miti emikulu ; ngokuba noma in- 
yoka i ngena cmgodini u i bamba 



his fiiiher in his power of catching 
snakes, he having leamt oi bis 
father. 

When he reached home with 
the snake, he skinned it, and s^Mir 
rated the skin and the flesh, and 
selected different portions of the 
body ; he roasted it that it might 
not decay, but dry ; he boiled it 
with other snake-poison remedies. 
The heart was set aside by itself; 
and the body by itself; and he had 
thus two remedies — ^that obtained 
from the heart, and that fix>m the 
body. 

If a man walking with TJkamd 
were bitten by a snake, he would 
give him a little powder to lick 
with his tongue, and say, ** That is 
all. I have now cured you." The 
man would go on in fear, not be- 
lieving that he was cured, for he 
had not seen much medicine, or 
much treatment. But at length 
he saw when they had gone a 
great distance and nothing hap- 
pened, and there was no swelling, 
and it was as if his being bitten at 
all was a mistaka Such, then, 
was how he acted. 

But as to his knowledge, no one 
knew by what means he cured all 
kinds of snake-bites in this man- 
ner. But it was said he first 
treated himself with powerful 
medicines ; for even if a snake ran 
into a hole he would catch it by 
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ngomsila, i pcnihiko, i ni lunic ; I 
be i luugile kuye, a i bambe iigea- 
Aloko, a i bulale ngoku i fuku em- 
lonyeni, a ngn zelapi nakanje nga- 
loko 'tuliinywa, ku be n dAliwe 
impuku nje. 



tbe tail, anil it woiikl turn round 
and bite liim ; it was no matter to 
him, but he would catch it by the 
head and kill it by placing it in 
his mouth, and adopted no treat- 
ment whatever for the bite any 
more than if he had been bitten 
by a mouse. 



Cotuidting t/te J}iviner. 



TTma umuntu e gula, ba ye knso 
isanuin, ba ye 'kubula. Si ti, " U 
nokufe." TJmAIaumbe si ti, " TJ 
bulawa umuntu o 'mtakatL" Aba- 
ntu ba ya goduka, se be m asi 
nmuuto o takatayo. 

Kodwa abanye ba pike, ba ti, 
" "Kqn. ! Inyanga i namanga ; ka 
takati." Kodwa abanye ba ti, " I 
k^iiusile." A z' a ku zwe tikuti 
inyanga i m nukile. A tukutele, 
'emuke kuleyo 'ndawo, a ye 'ku- 
kouza kwabanye abantu. Kodwa 
abantu ba ya kolwa kuzo izindaba 
zesaQwii. Kodwa abanye a ba 
kolwa. 

Uma ku gula umuntu, ba ya 
'kubula esannaini. Si ti, " Umu- 
ntu u bulawa idAlozi. Ma ba dAle 
inkomo ; umuntu u ya 'kusinda 
uma ba i dAle inkomo." £a i dAle 
inkomo. Ba bonge amatongo, ba 
i Alabe. • 

Ba ti se be i d^ile ba i k^ede 



If a man is ill, the people go to a 
diviner, to encjuire of him. He 
says the man ia suffering from dis- 
ease. Or perhaps he says, he ia 
injured by some one who is a sop- 
cei-er. They go home, now know- 
ing the man who practises sorcery. 

But others dispute, saying, 
" No ! The diviner lies ; that man 
is not a sorcerer." Others say, he 
speaks the truth. At length the 
man hears that the diviner has 
poiTited him out as a sorcerer. 
He is angry, and leaves the place, 
and goes to be a dependent among 
other people. But the peopla 
believe in what the diviner Baye. 
But others do not believe. 

If a man is ill, they go to en- 
quire of the diviner. He says, 
"The man is made ill by the 
Idblozi. Let them eat an ox ; the 
man will get well if they eat an 
ox." They eat an os. They 
worship the Amatongo, and kill it. 

When they have eateu all the 
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inyama yayo, umuiiiu a nga sindi, 
a gule njalo, a se a fo, ba ti abanye, 
*^ Inyanga i k^mb' amanga." A- 
baoye ba ti, '' TJ bizwe amatoiigo ; 
inyanga a i namandAla okwaAlula 
amatongo." 

A ti, e 86 file, ba ye 'kubula 
enyangenL I ti inyanga kubona, 
*^ U bizwe amadAlozi ; a ya tanda 
lima a fe, a ye 'kuAlala nawo/' 
Noko abantu a ba yeki nkubula 
enyangenL Ngesinye isikati ba ti 
inyanga i k^inisile ; ngesinye isi- 
kati ba ti i namanga. Ngokuba 
ku ti uma ku gula umuntu ba ye 
'kubula enyangeni; i ti inyanga, 
uma ba Alabe inkomo umuntu u 
ya 'kusinda Ba i Alabe inkomo, 
a sinde umuntu ; ba se be kolwa 
izwi lenyanga; kanti umuntu u 
be za 'kusinda kade. Kodwa bona 
abantu ba kolwe ukuti, u sindiswe 
amatongo. 



Uma umuntu e gula, a bizelwe 
izinyanga ; zi m elape, a ti e se si- 
ndile, izinyanga zi bize izinkomo, 
zi ti, ka koke, ngokuba zi m sindi- 
sile ; a koke ; ku ti e se kokile, a 
gule futi, a ye kuyona inyanga a i 
kokeleyo ; i m elape, i nga kw a- 
Aluli ukufSsi ; i ti, y aAlulekile. A 
ti umuntu o gulayo, " A i buye 
inkomo yami, ngi ye kwezinye 



flesh and the man does not gol 
well, but is constantly ill untLL he 
dies, some say, ^ The diviner lies." 
Others say, <fHe was called by 
the Amatongo; a diviner cannot 
conquer the Amatongo." 

When he is dead, they go to en- 
quire of the diviner. HesaySy'^He 
has been called by the Amatongo; 
they wish him to die, and go and 
live with them." And yet people 
do not cease to enquire of the di- 
viner. Sometimes they say, the 
diviner is true; sometimes they 
say, he is fiedse. For when a man 
is 111 they will enquire of a di- 
viner; and the diviner says, if 
they kill an ox the man will get 
welL They kill an ox, and the 
man gets well ; and then they be- 
lieve in the diviner^s word; and 
yet forsooth the man would have 
got well after a tima But the 
people believe he has been saved 
by the Amatongo. 

When a man is ill, they call 
doctors to see him ; they treat 
him, and when he gets well they 
demand cattle, telling him he must 
pay because they have cured him ; 
he pays ; and after he has paid, 
he is ill again, and goes to the 
same doctor whom he has paid ; he 
treats him, but does not remove 
the disease ; and tells him, it mas- 
ters him. And the sick man asks 
his ox to be sent back, that he 
may go to other doctors. They 
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inmyanga," Ba ye kwezmye izi- 
EtyEinga ; zi m elape ; utuAlauialMi 
n kw aAIiile ukuta; i ti iuycinga 
yokukTula i toade, ngokuti u si- 
ndiavre i yona, b^ i kokelc ey etape 
'mova. 

Lapo iuyangft y elapa umuntu o 
gulayo, i fik' i Alabe inkomo, i 
ngumc imiaipa czitweni zenkomo; 
ku ti i se i n^mile, i i Alangauiso 
neraiti, i 1 gayiiige, i tshe, y oma 
I ti, BO y oiuile, ba i gaye, a goa- 
tehwe umunhi o gulayo, a. telwe 
ngetiyongo, uktize ku fiks amato- 
ngo, B ze 'ku m bono, a m kote, 
ukiue n sinde. 



M Sa ti abatitu ba ya bula enya- 
ngcni nnia i ba tsbela Ba ya 
hamba nje enyangeol; bn fike kii- 
yonft, ba nga kulumi okuti, " Si 
ze ngendaba etile." Ba ya tula. 
Kodwa i ba tebele, i ti, " Ni ze 
ngeudaba." Ba vuraa ngokutsba- 
ya. Uma be tahaya kakulu, b' e- 
zwa inyanga i taho izindaba a ba 
z' aziyo, a ba ze ngazo. Uma i 
tsho izindaba a ba nga z' aziyo, ba 
tebaye kancinyane. Uma i talio 
izindaba ezi kona, ba tebaye ka- 
kulu. 



go to others ; they treat him ; 
jxirhaijs they cure the disease ; 
then the first doctor feels hurt, 
and says that the sit^ man was 
cured by him, but they hare paid 
the man that gave him physic last 
When a doctor treats a sick 
pei-son, he kills an ox, and cuta 
away the tendons of the legs, and 
mixes them with medicines, and 
chars them, till they are dry. 
When they are dry they are pow- 
dered, and the sick man is scari- 
fied, and the medicines are rubbed 
into the scarifications ; and tha 
gall is i)0\ired on him, that the 
Aniatongo may come and see him 
and lick him, that ho may get 

Men go to the diviner that he 

may tell them what tliey wish to 
know. They merely go to him, 
and on their arrival do not toll 
him for what purpose they have 
conia They are silent But he 
tells them they have come on some 
matter of irojxirtance. They assent 
by striking the ground. If they 
strike vehemently, they do so be- 
cause they hear the diviner men- 
tion things which tJiey know and 
about which they have come to 
him. If he mentions things un- 
known to them, they strike the 
ground slightly. If he mentions 
the very things they know, thBj 
strike vehemently. 
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Uma ku laAIukUo utononkoroo, 
1« ye 'kubula uiiyangeni, i ba 
takclu ukuli, 'ma l« yo 'knfuna 
cndaweni bn y& 'k» i tola. Ba ye 
'kiifutia lapo iiiynnga i tsho koua, 
bn i tole. Ba ti uma be nga i b>- 
langik, ba ti, " Iiiyanga i naraaJiga ; 
a i kw azi ukubula." Ba ye kwe- 
nye a ba i zwayo abautu ukuti, i 
bul' ikgiuiao ; ba ye kuyo, i ba 
tahele, ba ya 'kufuna Inpo. TJtn- 
Alauinbe ba i tola into, ba kolwa 
i yona inyanga, ba ti, i kjiiuBile. 



If any tiling is lost, an ox lav i 
Btanoe, they go to a Jivipcr, and 1 
tells them that if tbey look for 
in a certain place tliey will find i 
They go to the place he meatioa 
and find it. But if they do a 
find it where he snys, they Bay, ti 
diviner is faliie ; lie does not kno 
how to divine. They tlien go 
another, who ia known to divini 
truly ; he tells them, and they 
and seek there. If tliey find 
they believe in tbat diviner, 
say, he ia a true diviner. 
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To bwf the way against ike AmaUmyo and against disease supposid to 
be ocaaeioned iry them, 

Uku m vimba kwayo inyanga | When a doctor bars the way" for J 

** Uhuvimba is to stop, to put a stopper in a bottle. The nativ» i 
say, Vku m vimba rnnuntu, To stop a man, as though thore was some 
■opening by which the ItongD had access. Or Ukuvimba itont/o, «t 
Uku vt vimba iUmgo, or Ukwoimbela umuntu, — all of which vnrioiis 
modes of expi-eaaing the same thing may be translated by our phraM, 
■" to lay a ghost or spirit" 

In J fin Araaaon'a Icelandic Lugf/nds, tmnslated by Powell 
and Mttgniissou, we find numerous allusions to ghosts and me- 
thods of laying them. One Ketill, having found the corpse rf 
an old woman lying in the road, passed by without paying the lead 
attention to it. The next night and every night after, the old womas 
Tisited him in his dreams, assuming a horrible and threatening aqied) 
and hounding him on to an untimely grave. (P. \5^.) A man lays 
the ghost of his deceased friend by pouring a keg of brandy on liis 
grave to moisten his " dry old bones," of which the ghost complained 
fP. 160. _J " The boy who did not know what fear was " has a stand- 
up fight with a giant-goblin, whom he manages to detain till "the 
first I'ay of dawn," which striking the goblin's eyes, he sinks into the 
ground in two pieces, and is for ever prevented fiom rising again by 
two crosses driven into tlie places where the two parts disappeareiL (F. 
166. J Some are laid by extorting a promise from them not to appear 
again. " The deacon of MyrkS" haunts his betrothed, as the ghoeta 
of the Amazuhi do their wives, and all means for laying the spirit baring 
failed, even the reiidiiig of psalms by the priest, they send for a lufln 



uinuatu o iiesidAlalo, ku funwa 
imiti Btile ey adwayo, ku fikwe, 
ku tatwe kuye igazi, U tatwe, li 
yiswo estdiilini eailukuni, eai ya 
'kubnya s' akiwe izihvanyazano ; a 
si bobose lowo 'intiutu o iuyuuga, 
a fitke kuHO umuti o negazi lamu- 
nbu o gulayo, a vimbe ngetshe, a 
shiye, a oga be c sa bheka emuva 
a ze a fike ekaya. Luku 'kufti ku 
tiwa ku vinjiwe ; A ku sa yi 'ku- 
[ bnya futi. 

^^m Uma si viinba iigeselescle lom- 
fiila, li ya banjwa, ku ziwo ualo 
ekaya ; uminta e gcatehiwe Lijx> 



a maa who lias isidtilala,''^ be takes 
cerfain known medicines with him 
to the sick man, and takes some 
uf luH blood aud goes to a hard 
ant-hill which the ants will re- 
pair again if broken down ; he 
nmkea a hole in it, and places 
in it the medicine with the 
blood of the sick man, aud closes 
up the hole with a stone, and 
leaves the place without looking 
back'" till he gets home. So it is 
said the disease is barred out, and 
will never return again. 

When we bar the way with a 
frog of the river, we catch a frog, 
and take it home; when the pa- 
tient has been scarified over the 



skilled in witchcraft, who seiises the deacon's ghost, uttering potent 
spells, and forces him beneath a stoue, and there he lies to this day, 
fr. 177._J Grfraur lays tlie very aubatautial ghost of Skeljungur by 
iastening him to a rock ; and wheiL the ghost went away with it, cut 
off his head and burnt him, aud cast the ashes into a well. fF. 199.J 
Another plan of gettiug rid of goblins is to outwit them by set- 
ting them about some task which is impossible to be fulfilled, as spin- 
ning ropes of sand. — Hothershall Hall, near Ribchester, is said to 
have been troubled by the nightly visits of a goblin ; but the goblin 
" is underatAod to have been ' laid ' under the roots of a lai^ laurel 
tree at the end of the house, and will not be able to molest the family 
BO long as the tree esiata. It is a ccimmon opinion in tliat part of the 
country that the roots have to be moistened with milk on certain 
occasions, in order to prolong its existence, and also to preserve the 
power of the spell under which the goblin is laid- None but the 
Koman Catholic priesthood are supposed to have the power of ' laying 
an evil spirit,' and hence they have always the honour to be cited ia 
our local legeuds." (Lancashire Folk-lore. John Harland, F.S.A., 
and T. T. WUkinam, F.R.A.S., p. 57 J 

™ Isidhlalo, a disease supposed to be caused by the Itonga 
""^ Hero again we have a superstition analogous with what wo 
find in our own country. To charm warta away, a piece of flesh 
stolen and rubbed on the warts, and then buried ; or a munber of peb- 
bly coirespondiiig with the number of warts, is placed in a bo^, 
which is thrown over the back. But in neither case will the charia 
work if the peimm " looks back till he gets home.'' 
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Kit ti nma unifazi e bajelwe 
tndoda, iiiupa 1i m kntoze kakulii 
owcsiiazana, lapa e lele indoda. 
yoke i buyo i z' eml/tlini, a i bone 
njengokiingatl i sa kamba ngemi- 
Ala yonke, ko be njalo a ze a aa- 
kce owesifazana ngokuti, " Ngi ya 
Alupeka uyiae kabani } ka ugi de- 
deli ; kunga ka laoga ; iigi ba 
naye njalo, a nyamatale Dgi ruka. 
Uiuzimba se u ze w enakala ; h 
ya kultima DgiibautwuDa na Bgem-' 
fiiyo yako na ngezindatshana ea- 
ningL" Ngaloko ke ko ze kii 
fuiiwB unrnntu ow azi nkn m vi- 
mba. A m nike Dmuti, a ti, 
" Nang" iimuti. Kii ya Tcuti uma 
u m pupile, u Tuke, u d/iiafune 
wona ; amate u nga wa kciti lawo 
o pupe 11 Isle ; u nga fell amate ; 
u fele lapa, vkvtze lelo 'papa si li 
Timbe." 
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• p«Ia kuiia kakidii, ku klwe tgazi most imitiful sixit, the btood i 
lakcnia, kti funzwe isele, 11 buyisc- taken from that place, and i 
:iiduwt:iii yolo ; li jmtwc ka- placed in the frog's mouth, and i 
hio, li nga &. V viiijiwe ke. is carried back to its place ; it 

handled gently, lest it should d 
So the disease ia ban-ed out fn 
the man. 

Again, if a wonmn has lost faa 
husband, and she is troubled a 
cessively by a dream, and wheO 
she is asleep her husband comat 
holne ag^n, and she sees h 
daily jviat aa if he was alive, a 
so she at last wastes away, 
says, "I am troubled by the father- 
of So-and-so ;'* he does not leaw 
me ^ it is as though he was not J 
dead j at night I am always wid>,J 
him, and he vanishes when '. 
awake. At length my bodily! 
health is deranged ; be apeatff 
about his children, and his pro- 
perty, and about many little mat- 
ters." Therefore at last they find 
a man who knows how to bur out 
that dream for her. He gives her 
medicine, and says, " There t» 
medicine. When you dream of 
him and awake, chew it ; do not 
waste the spittle which collecta in 
your iDOuth whilst dreaming ; do 
not spit it on the ground, but on 
this medicine, that we may be aUt | 
to bar out the d 

"^ The woman must respect (hlonipa) her huaband'a name ; ahfl j 

dooa not call him by name, hut as hei-e, when adtlressing him or j 

speaking of him. Bays, " Father of So-and-so," mentioning one of hia f 
diildreu by aame. 
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buze uku m pupa ; a yi)Di«. I 
buze ttkuba " W etizile DJengoku- 
taho kwami T a vume oweHilaeana. 
I biize ukuti, " Lowo 'niuti e ngi 
ku nike wona, nkuzo u d/tlafune, 



ele ornate Ia"» 


TO e 11 pope u 66 


wo emlonyeni 


u wa fela kuwo- 


daV aviime 


I ti, "Letike; 


mba. 8i ye nav 


16 lapa n^ ya 'ko 


vjmbela kona. 





Lelo 'pupa i 1' dape ngenriti e 
Langa ubumnyama ; i nga 1' elapi 
Bgemiti emAlope ; i 1' elape iige- 
Kiti emnyama; ngokuba pakati 
kwetu, tina 'bantu abamnyama, si 
ii, ka kona ubulawo obumnyama 
nobum/ilope ; ngaloko ke inyanga 
i m peAlela obumnyama, ngokuba 
ipupa li ya m kataza. 

I liambe naye ke ukiiya "ku m 
riniba endaweni etile ; kumbe i 
IQU vimbe eaigaki/eni seukomfe. Si 
boboawe ekcaleni, kw enziwe im- 
botaliaiia, ku fakwe lowo 'nmti o 
Alangauiawe nainate epupa, ku tu- 
Iwe ke ngesivimbo ; ku mbiwe 
pansi, i biiye i fakwe kwesiuye 
isigodi, ka g^itehwe uktize i mile. 



R 



A be se n y' esaka ke naye, a 
ti, " Bheka ko, u nga ze wa bft u 
bheka emuva: u se u bheko 



Then the doctor cornea and asks 
if alie baa dreamt of ber husband; 
slic ra,ya she has. He asks if she 
has done what he told ber ; the 
woman says she has. He aska 
whether afae has apit on tho medi- 
cine he gave her to chew, tlie 
spittle whidi collected in her 
rooiith wliilst dreaming ; she says 
she lias. He auya, " Bring it to- 
me then ; and let us go together 
to the place where I will shut him 

The doctor treats the dream 
with medidnea which cause dark- 
ness ; he does not treat it with 
wliite medicinea j for aaiong n» 
black men we say there are black 
and white ubulawo ; therefore the 
doctor churns for the woman black 
ubulawo, because the dream trou- 
bles her. 

So he goes with her to a certain 
pLice, to lay the Itongo ; perbapa ha 
alnits it up in a bulb of inkomfe.'^ 
The bulb has a little hole made in 
its side, and the medicine mixe<l 
with the dream-spittle is placed in 
the hole, and it is closed with a 
Bt«^)]>er ; the bulb ia dug up, and 
pLiced in another hole, and the 
earth rammed down around it, 
that it may grow. 

He then leaves tho place with 
the woman, saying to her, " Take 
care that on no account you look 
back ; but look before you con- 



'* Inkom/e, a bulbous jdant, tho leaves of which contain a strong 
fibre, ftQd ai'O used for weaving rojios. 
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pambili njalo, u z' u like ekaya. 
Ngi ti a li sa ji 'kubnya nakanye, 
ukuz* u ngi dele ukuba ngi inya- 
nya. XT ya 'ku ngi dela namAla 
nje. TJma li pinda, u ngi tshele 
masinyane." 

Nembala ko lelo 'pupa, uma Y e- 
latshwe inyanga ey ad nkuvimba, 
li pele. Ku ti noma e m pupa ku 
nca bi impikelelwana yamalanga : 

ku nga naki loko njengokuk^la. 
Ku buzwe ke eduze nalawo 'masu- 
ku ukutiy '^Se ku njani manje 
nal" A ti, " Ai ke. A ngi ka 
boni *Iuto. Kumbe ku y* eza." 
Ba ti abantu, '^ U be ke 'enze isi- 
kati ini e nga fiki na ? " A la^ 
ndule owesifazana, a ti, ^* Ku be 
ku nga bi ko nasinye isikati. Ngi 
sa Alomela ukuba isiminya ini na..'' 



A m aAlule njalo ngalelo 'pupa ; 
a ze a tsho owesifazana ukuti, '^0 ! 
Ubani u inyanga. Naku manje 
mina a ngi sa m azi uyise kano- 
bani W emuka njalo kumina." 



Ku njalo ke ukuvinjwa kwa- 
mapupo. 



stanily, till you get home. I say 
the dream will never return to 
you, that you may be satisfied 
that I am a doctor. You will be 
satisfied of that this day. If it 
returns, you may tell me at once." 

And truly the dream, if treated 
by a doctor who knows how to 
bar the way against dreams, ceases. 
And even if the woman dreams of 
her husband, the dream does not 
come with daily importimity ; she 
may dream of him occasionally 
only, but not constantly as at 
first. The people ask her for a 
few days after how she i& She 
replies, " No. I have seen nothing 
since. Perhaps it will come 
again." They say, " Formerly 
was there ever a time when he did 
not come?" The woman says, 
" There was not. There used not 
to be even one day when he did 
not come. I am still waiting to 
know whether he is really barred 
from returning." 

The doctor prevails over the 
dead man as regards that dream ; 
at length the woman says, "O ! So- 
and-so is a doctor. See, now I no 
longer know any thing of So-and- 
so's father. He has departed from 
me for ever." 

Such then is the mode in which 
dreams are stopped."^* 



73 See p. 142, where it is stated that means are employed to cause 
dreams of the departed. This is called ukuhanga ipupo, to ctfuse a 
dream by medicines or medical charms. This system has many rami- 
ifcationS; and will be again alluded to at the end of the volume. 



Umicnhleni, the Divi, 



*• TLTTA ku kona inyanga onkulu 
pakati kwetu e kwa tiwa Umwa- 
AlenL Ku be ku ti uaia ku za 
uniuntu ebusuku □ takatayo, u ya 
Tcuviika pakati kwoliusuku, a m 
ferotshs lowo 'muntii ; kumbe a m 
tetiBe o nga ka pumi end/ilini, a ti, 
"Eftui, buya, biiyela emziniwako. 
I^ko o kw enznyo ngi ya. ku 
bona." A tn karatshe pakati kwo- 
busuku. Ku be ku inyanga ya- 
kwiti edumileyo kakulu, 

Ku be ku ti ngeainyo iaikati a 
puine lapa ku za 'kusa, a ye enifu- 
leiii, ft fike a ngene esizifaeni ; u ya 
puma, u 86 puma, e zigcobe ngom- 
daka ebuaweni ; u y' eza ekaya, 
intamo yake i gcwele imamba e 
zwayo. A i bambe, a i tandele 
eiitanyenj, noma a y enze ikcele 
lake ; u ya fika ekaya, u y' esabe- 
ku; a bute abautu bomuzi b' ezo- 
kuAlabtJa amagam' ake. 



Inyauga umuntu olula kakulu ; 
u ee a k^ede indAiu 'ek^a ojalo 
ujengenyoni, e snka e Alaia. Ke- 
pa lawo 'magama amagama e ku 
ttva u wa nikwa abapanai ; ama- 
gama ake Vtlukene namagama 
eta ; a k^ambele abesifazana uku- 



I 



Thebe was a great inyanga among 
our people, wbose name was TJm- 
wathleni. If a sorcerer came by 
night, lie would awake in the mid- 
dle of tlie night and diive the 
man away ; perhaps he would 
scold him befoi-e quitting the hut, 
saying, " So-and-BO, go back to 
yotir own village. I see what yon 
are doing." And ho would drive 
him away in the middle of the 
night. He was a very celebrated 
inyanga of our people. 

Sometimes he would go out 
when it was about to dawn, and 
proceed to the river, and go into a 
pool, and would come out having 
his face smeared with white earth, 
and go home having his neck 
entirely circled with a living 
iraixmba. He would catch it and 
twiat it round his nock, or wear it 
as a fillet ; when he reached home 
he was fearful to look at ; and ho 
would call the people of the vil- 
lage to come and sing the songs he 
had composed. 

He was a very active doctor ; he 
hopped about the whole house like 
a bird, starting from one place and 
pitching in another. And the 
BongB were said to be songa which 
the Araatongo gape him ; hia 
songs were different from ours ; ho 
composed a fii-st part for the 
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Alabclclaj ngcmva 'enio isi*unio ; 
abesi&zana ba m tehajele, a vume 
ytudwa endAtini, 'euza imilcuba 
emiuingi. 

K«pa lezi 'Km^an^ zamanje ku 
tiwa a zi an fani neziiiyaiiga zesi- 
kati esidAlulileyo ; ngokuba TTm- 
waAleni lowo, uture ku bonwe 
ukuli u inyanga, kwn ti nganiAla 
e ngenayo ebunyaiigeni wa liAle- 
Iwa iziato ezinin^. Lezo 'ziiito 
cziiiAlwayo, aoma ozinkulu, noma 
czinclnane, zi ya 'kiikcebisa inya- 
nga. UmwaAletii w' eiiziwa iijalo 
ke, e lingwa ngobiinyauga, bake, 
iikuzo kw aziwe iikuba u inyanga 
imfiela, Ekufikeni kwake wa fika 
e "mikipimbokyanibo, wkuti uku- 
Tunula Da ngodaka olum^lope. 
Wa fika ekaya, lokti abaiitu se be 
fiAlile iziiito zonko, ba ri fiAle ezin- 
daweni ezingabileyo endAIe na so- 
kaya. njalo, ukuze ke lezo 'ziiito a 
zi kipa O, wa faaa noAlanja e 
ngeiia okayo. Lokii se ku Laiwe 
amak^ongokgotigo, tikuti izikaniku 
labautu ab' eza 'kubona iimraa- 
ngaliao. Wa hamba ngejubane, e 
ya 'kukipa leyo 'nto efiAlwayo, a 
i beke obala. A ngeno na sen- 
d/(Uui, a i kipe. A tshoue na 



womon ; and tben a. aecraid 

tho women smote their bands 
sang the first part for biiu, and bl 
aaag tbe i-eapoofle alone indoon) 
playing many pranks. 

But tbe izinganga of the 
time are said no longer to 
ble those of former times ; for 
TJmwatLleni, m ordei- that j 
might see that he was an inyangi^ 
had many tliinga concealed 
him to find on the day be was 
mally declared to be bb uiyan^ 
All the things wbicli are bidden' 
whether great or small, becoml 
the property of tbe luyanga, Tbl 
people then acted thus with Unt 
wathleni, and tested his skill 
inyauga, that it might be knows 
that he was an inyanga indeed. 
When tie came to find the tliingi 
which were concealeil, he had hit 
body ornamented and daubed with 
white clay. When he reached his 
home, the people had already hid- 
den all kinds of things in very 
obsciu* I'laces, both out of doon 
and in the houses, for him to fiuL 
0, he resembled a mad man enter- 
ing the house. Already masf 
crowds of people were assembled. 
who had come to see the wonder. 
He went rapidly and took out 0/ 
the jilace of concealment whatever 
was hidden, and placed it before 
the people. He entered the house, 
and took out whatevei- was hidclca 
there. He went doi\Ti to Hit 
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Eiileni, & i kipe. Lezo 'nto 
le kwa ba 'zoke, ukuze a dii< 

ku tiwe, " Inyanga Urnwu- 
i." Kgokuba ku iijalo pakati 
.bantu abamnyama, inyauga i 
iAlelwB, ukuze i bonwe. Um- 
leni lowo w" enaiwa njalo. 
la kweearaanJQ a ku sa boDar 

uma iziuyanga impela ; se si 
■ A xi i dAlanga impepo j" si zi 

ngokuti amabuda, ukuti, izi- 
ezi uga tsho 'luta 



.nga impepo," ku kulunywa 
ito e yona ; i ukwazi impela. 
a umiintu -wa dAla impepo e 
wa izinyanga bzikjiniHileyo, 
la e ti wa d/Ja yona impela, ku 
i, " Kja, a i ai yo leyo 'rapepo 
liwa izinyanga ; wa dAla imbe." 
la uma ku tahiwo njalo, ukuti, 
a dAlanga impepo," ku tabiwo 
Ituba ukubula kwake ku nga 

nokubula kwenyanga impela. 
lepo kakulu i loko 'kukcakca- 
, oku senyangeni ; i ng' a/tlu- 

; into engabijeyo i i bona ma- 
aac Si tsbo ke ukuti, " Le 



river, and took out whatever waa 
hidden there. All these thinga 
beconie his, that he might be cele- 
brated, and people say, " Umwar 
thleni ia a diviner." For it is 
the custom among black men to 
conceal things for a 'liviner to 
find, that he may be seen to be a 
diviner. So this waa done for 
UmwathlonL But among divi- 
nera of the present time there is 
no longer any clear evidence that 
they are diviners; and we now 
say, they have not eaten impepo, 
and wo call them amabuda, that 
is, thinga which do not s]]eak the 

When we say, " A diviner 
has not eaten impepo," we speak 
of reality ; impepo means true 
knowledge. K any one has eaten 
the impepo which is eaten by real 
divineiii, or if he says he has 
really eaten it, we say, " No, it is 
not the impepo which diviners 
eat; he ate another kind." But 
when it is said he has not eaten 
impepo, we mean that bis divina- 
tion does not resemble the divina- 
tion of real divine i-a. Impepo 
means especially that clearness of 
perception'* which a diviner pos- 
sesses ; nothing ia too hai-d for 
him ; but he sees a difficult thing 
at onceu So we say of such a 
thviner, " He has eaten impepo." 



* Kcakcarnbiga, to make white ; applied metaphorically, to 
11 or make clear the perception.^ See note 5, p. 2G1. 
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'nyanga ya i dAla impepo.'* I lejo 
ke e tshiwoyo abantu benyanga. 

I jona le 'mpepo e si i bonayo ; 
kodwa leyo 'mpepo e si i tshoko, a 
si tsho ukuti umuntu a nga i dAla 
ngokuba ku tiwa i kcakcambisa 
izinyanga, naye a be se u ba inya- 
nga. K^; i nge m enze i yo- 
dwa ukuba iuyanga, ku nge ko 
okii ngapakati oka nga Alangana 
nempepo, ku m kcakcambise. 



Impepo imbilL I yodwa impe- 
po emAlope; kuleyo 'mpepo em- 
Alope si ya kolwa kuyo kakulu ; 
kepa impepo emnyama a si kolwa 
kuyo nakanye; indaba zayo ku 
tiwa zimnyama. Ngokuti ku ti 
noma umuntu e pupa umuntu a 
nga m tandi uku m bona njalo- 
njalo, a d/de yona emnyama, a m 
kax)tshe ngayo, ukuze noma e fika, 
a nga m bonisisi, a nga m k^ondi. 
Noma ku Alatshwe, a ku tatwa 
impepo emnyama, ku tatwa em- 
/tlope njalo. Ku ti kumadoda 
amakulu, noma kwabancinane, u 
nga i fumana njalo i kona emikgu- 
Iwini yamakcansi, ukuze a pupe 
kaAle. 



It is this which the diviner's peo- 
ple say. 

This is the impepo which we 
see ; but as regards the impepo of 
which we are speakings we do not 
say that a man may ^at it because 
it is said to impart to diviners 
clear inner sight, and so become 
a diviner himselfl No ; it can- 
not make him a diviner bj 
itself^ if there is nothing within 
him which can unite with the im- 
pepo and make him clearsighted. 

There are two kinds of impepa 
White impepo has its own pecu- 
liarities ; we believe especially in 
white impepo ; but we do not be- 
lieve at all in the black impepo ;^ 
that which arises after eating it ib 
dark» For example, if a man 
dreams continually of a man he 
does not wish to see, he eats the 
black impepo, and drives him away 
by it, that should he come again 
he may not see him distinctly, nor 
understand who it is. Or when 
we sacrifice we do not take the 
black impepo, but always . the 
white. And one always finds the 
white impepo in the folds of the 
sleeping mats of old and young, 
that they may have distinct 
dreams. 



75 That is, in its power to produce distinct or clear vision. 



DiviaxTig with Siicka and Bones. 



Indada zenyanga zokabula, uhu- 
"kgala. kwazo ukuDgena endubcni 
yokubula. A kw aniwa 'mimtii 
ukuba lo 'muntu u yo. 'kubula. I 
k^la ngokuAlupeka ukugulaj ku 
nge u za 'upila, kauti kja. I lapo 
ke lapo si ti inyanga ukutasa kwa- 
zo kdnye nokwenyanga yemilozi 
nokwenyanga yokubula; kw aAlu- 
kene ngemikuba, ngokuba iajauga 
3'etDJlou. a i njengmiyaiiga yoku- 
bula. 

Inyanga yokubula yona, lapa i 
bulela abautu, nayo 1 beka kuba- 
ntu ikyiniao e li zuzile ebautwinL 
Uma ugaioko 'kwenza kwenyanga 
ai buta yonke indaba, si ya 'kuti, 
aba bulayo abantu ; ngokuba iitya- 
nga a i kgali linibe izwi eli iig* a- 
awa ab' eza 'kubula. 



Ku nga ku kona ubakjili obu- 
kulu enyangeni, ngokuba lapa i 
bulako i ti, " Tshaya ui, ngi zwe 
nma ni ze ngaui." Ba tsluyu aba- 



I ti, " Into inye e ni ze 
ngayo." Ba ti k^oto ukutshaya, 
I lioge ukuk^isela kuloko e ku 
tsboyo, i ti, " Tshaya uL" Ba 
pinde ba kjotozo njeugokukr^la. 



TuE account of divinere wbea 
tLey begin to enter on divination. 
No one knows that a man ■will be 
a diviner. Ho begins by being 
aiFected with, sickneaa ; it appears 
about to cea^e, but it does 
not. It is in this reelect at the 
commeucement that diviners, and 
those that have familiar spirits, 
are alike ; they difler iu their 
mode of divination, for the diviner 
with familiar spiiita does not re- 
semble another diviner. 

Wben a diviner divines for peo- 
ple, even he tells back to the peo- 
ple the truth which he firet took 
from them. If as regards that 
which is done by the diviner we 
put all together, we shall say, it is 
the people who divine ; for tha 
diviner does not begin with any 
thing that ho has not heard &om 
the people who come to divine. 

Th-ere appears to be great cun- 
ning in the divinej-, for when he 
divines he says, " Smite the 
ground, that I may imderstatid 
why you have come." The people 
strike the ground. 

He says, " There is one tiling 

ly about which you have come." 
They strike gently. He tries to 
establish that which he says, and 
tells them to strike the groimd. 
But they again strike gently a 



Hi 



I pume kuloko e b' i ka tsho, i 
b»nci ukiiti, " RfB, bu ya pika ; 
ngi y' tyliika." I hambe sc 1 /tla- 
oAlata i ze i &ke lapo b' aziyo. 



I ti t sa talio nje, akuti, " Ixtkn 
ni ze Dgokuti okutile nje, a ni 
l«hayi ngani 1 " lapo ke ba tahaye 
ba i nike izjbiilo, iigokuti, " U b" u 
kona." LApo ke 1 se i za 'ubamba 
ngokuk'jotoitiezela, i landa lowo 
'mkondo weaiininya, i linge ukwe- 
nza utntunge wcaiminya. Koku- 
nye bu i viiniele ; kokunye ba i 
pikiac ngokutsbaya k^mcinane ; ba 
zioge be i ka^lima ekudiikeni kwsr- 
yo ngokutshaya kancinane ; i j;e i 
bone ufcuti, " Kja ; indaba le ya- 
loku "kufa i suta kuyo leyo 'ndawo 
e ngi ke nga i pata kuk^ati 
zinge i tatela etuazwini akuk^la 
ft ba i vumela ka/ile, i zinge i ha- 
Biba ngakuwo, i ze i fumane isi' 
minya ngokubuza ngokuAlan^ata 
i ze i ngene endabeni i ti gudi 



Lapo ke i se i za TiiiVjala iikii- 
taho tiaba nga kw aziyo, ngokwazi 
nkuti, " Se be ya 'nkolwa, c 



first And he leaves UutirludlJ 
he was saying, and perceives t 

timy do not assent, and that he ii 
going astray. Then he goea c 
nibbling till he bite upon aom 
tiling tliey know. 

When he says, "As you c 
L such an account and nothing 1 
else, why do yon not strike tiiej 
gi'onnd I " tlien they smite : 
freely use the divining sticks, s 
ing thus to him, " You hit t] 
mark there." Now then he wiB \ 
proceed carefully, following t 
footpi-int of truth, and trying to 
make it into a continuous tmck." 
They assent to some things; to 
others they olject by striking 
gently ; they continually turn him 
bi«^ from hia wandering by strik- 
ing gently ; at last he perceives 
that the real importance of the 
disease starts from that point 
which he just touched on at firet; 
and he continually starts from the 
first words to which they gaw 
their assent, and continually goea 
near them, till he finds out the 
truth by asking and nibbling until 
he is on the right track. 

Having succeetled tlius far, he 
uow begins to speak also about i 
things with which they are i 
acquainted, knowing that 
will now beheve in the thim^M 



''^ Like a man who has lost his cattle, having found a footpii 
he will return again and again to it, till he succeeds in connoctind 
with others, and thus form a continuous track, which leads him to¥ 
lost property. 
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be nga kw azi loku e ngi ku teho- 
yo ; kodwa ngamakginiso aknkgala 
a ba aa ;i 'kuIaAla 'litto Iwala 'ma- 
zwi, ngokuba ngi 1^ esutise kuk^ 
la; konke loku se be ya 'kuti isi- 
minya." Eu njalo ke ukuhamba 
kwednyanga zokubula. 

Si ti i ya tsliel'wa, ngokuba i ja 
nbuza nayo eziud7i1ebeui zabantu 
ngoku i pikisa Inpo i taho kona ; i 

'kufa ukufii kuni," i jiendupenduka 
i bheka ngalapa na cgalapa, Ku 
ya bonakala nkuba i ya funa, i 
Wilekelwe ; kepa ukufamana kwa- 
yo, uma kn ng" aawa ab' eza 'ubu- 
la, kn ya la/ilwa. Si ti ngaloko 
nazo zi ya tshelwa, Ngokuba ba 
kona abantu aba ug* aziyo ukiibiila 
uma kw enziwa njaiii ; ku ti ngo- 
kuvela kwokufa ku tunywe umu- 
ntu, kautt ka bonaiiga e ya 'ku- 
bula enyangeni j k' azi noma kw e- 
nziwa njani ; kn ti noma 'azi a 
Bole DgeuAIiziyo ngokuti, "O, uma 
ngi za 'ubula enyangeni ey aziyo, 
ngi fuiuano i njengami ; i be i 
joua i funa ukuba ngi i tshele isi- 
minya ; a ku ko 'nyanga. Xanti 
inyanga ku fanele i kulume : 
daba e ngi z' aziyo ne ngi nga 
dyo ; 1 yeke ukuAlauilata 
njengomuntu o ng" aaiyo." 



says, tlioiigh Uiey are not ac- 
quainted with them ; but because 
he haa satisfied them fay the truths 
he spoke at first, they will not de- 
sjiiae any of hia words ; but eveiy 
thing he says will bo trae in their 
eyes. Such ia the method of di- 

We say he is told, because he 
too asks of liimself in the hearing 
of the people, denying the coi> 
rectneSH of what he himaelf has 
said; and aaya, " Juat let me see 
whu± the disease is," turning about 
continually and looking hither and 
tliither. It is evident that he is 
seeking, and that the thing is lost 
to hira ; and as to Lis fijiding it, 
if those who come to euijuire do 
not know, it is not found at all. 
Therefore we say the diviners too 
ai-e told. For there are those who 
do not know how divination is 
managed ; and when disease oo 
curs one is sent who forsooth never 
went to enquire of a diviner be- 
fore ; and does not know how it is 
managed ; and even if he does 
know he murmurs in hia heart, 
saying, " 0, when I go to a diviner 
who knows, I iind him just like 
myself ; and he too wants me to 
tell hira the truth; there ia no 
such thing as a diviner. A di- 
viner, forsooth, ought to tetl me 
things which I know and which I 
do not know ; and not nibble at 
tlie affair like a man who knows 
noLiiiug," 
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Ngoloko ke lowo 'muutu o Alo- 
kanipile a ti enAliziyweni yake, 
** KqAf ngi ya bona izinyanga lezi 
n ya tshelwa. Ngokwazo a z' azi 
luta Ku ngani ukuba zi Ala- 
nAlate endaweni yokutsho isiminya 
na?" 

Ncmbala ke lowo 'muntu ngam- 
Ala e ya 'ubula, u ti, " Mina, ngi 
ya 'kuba umuutu o ng* azi 'luto. 
Nawe, bani, kuAle ukuba lap' i- 
nyanga i id, ' Tshaya ni/ si tshaye 
kakulu kuko konke nasemangeni, 
si kjinise. Si ya 'upikiswa i yona 
tina, si be tiua si ti amakginiso 
onke ; lokupela tina a s' azi 'luto, 
€d ze 'kubuza kowaziyo." 



Nembala ke ku nga bi ko a ba 
ku pikayo. Ukutshaya kwabo ba 
buduzele kuko konke, i ze i dide- 
ke, i ze i buze ukuti, " Hau, ba- 
ngane bami^ na ka na bula njena 
na?" 



Ba ti, " O, kakulu, nkosL Ku 
bula tina." 

I buze i ti, " Kuzo zonke izi- 
nyanga n* enze njena 1 " 

Ba ti, " Yebo, ngokuba pela 
tina namanga a si w' azi, namakgi- 
niso a si V azi. Ku ya 'uketa 
inyanga kuko konke loko." 



The wise man then says in his 
heart, "No, I see that these di- 
viners are told. By themselves 
they know nothing. Why do they 
nibble at the afMr instead of tell- 
ing the truth at once 1 " 

So then such a man when he 
goes to enquire says, "For my 
part I shall be a man -who knows 
nothing. And you too, So-and-so, 
it is well when the diviner tells us 
to smite, for us to smite vehe- 
mently at every thing, even when 
he does not speak truly. We will 
be set right by him ; we will say 
that every thing is true that the 
diviner says. For we do not 
know any thing ; we are going to 
enquire of one who knows." 

And so they dispute nothing 
the diviner says. They smite in 
assent to every thing, till the di- 
viner is confused, and at length 
asks them, saying, " O, my jGriends, 
did you ever smite in this manner 
when enquiring of a diviner be- 
fore 1 " 

They say, " O, sir, again and 
again. We are they who enquira" 

He asks, " Have you acted thus 
with all diviners 1 " 

They say, "Yes, for as to us 
truly we neither know what is 
false nor what is true. The di- 
viner will distinguish iu aU such 
matters." 
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I JUale, i pumiile, i bcme, i ni- 
kine in/doko, i ti, " Kga, btuigane 
btmii ; a ni buli kaAIe. Injanga 
isitupa. Ini ukuba ngi telio loko 
ni tshayo kakuhi, ku nga hi ko e 
Ut ku pikayo ntt 1 " 



Ea ti, " O, pelft tina, nkosi, si 
bo si ng' ezn kuwe, ubib, ku kona 
e Bi kw aziyo. A Bi zi lapa kawe 
nje, nkuze hi zwe okonakona nma 



iku 



pm 



I ti, " Kga, A n' azi nina. 
Tina 'zinyanga si ya taheiwa. 
Uma abantu be bulisa kwenu nje, 
a s' Rzi 'luto." 



silent, takes anuff, 
and shakes bis head, and saya, 
" No, my friends ; you do not 
smite properly. The diyiner is 
the thumb.''' Why do you smite 
the ground yehemently whateverl 
say, there being nothing which 
you dispute 1 " 

They reply, " 0, truly, sir ; we 
should not have coine to you if wa 
had known any one thing. Have 
we not come to you to hear fiflm 
you what is the very truth I " 

He says, "No. You do not 
understand. We diviners are told. 
If people smite as you amit«, ve 
know nothing." 



'' A doctor of the t/mmb, or ihumb-doeCor, — so called because ha 
cannot proceed without the assistance of those who enquire, which 
they give either by silence or striking the ground gently with the i«r- 
bulo or divining-rods, when he ia not correct ; or by assenting by say- 
ing " Hear " or " True," and by striking the ground violently, and by 
pointing to the diviner in a peouliar way wiih tlie thumb, when he is 
correct. 

The diviners are separated into four classes r — 

1. — Thumb-doctors, in whom no gL-eat confidence is placed. 

2. — -Diviners who have eaten impepo, that is, who possess a real 
gift of divination, and who are able to divine without any help froni 
the enquirers. 

3. — Those who use boneg or stickg in divination. The bones are 
called simply amalambo, and are obtained from various wild animals. 
The doctors who employ them are called bone-diviners. The sticks used 
are about a foot long, and are called omabukula-vdnli, or in the sin- 
gular, umalmkula-viinti, which ia a compound word : ukiUi bukula is 
to lie down gently and comfortably,— «mm», when ; " When the sticks 
lie down gently," that is, the diviner receives intimation by the mode 
in which the sticks act. Such a diviner is called a slick-diviner. Tho 
natives place much confidence in these doctoi-s. 

4. — Those who have Jamiliar spirits. The people have much 
confidence also in these, especially because they are not able to com- 

Erehend the source of tho voices which appear to come from invisible 
eingB. It ia supposed that this mode of divination is of modem 
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Ku njalo ke ukuma kwezinya- 
Dga zokubula. Si nga ngabaza 
ngazo ; a zi £Euii nemilozi ; zona zi 
ya tshelwa, ngokuba zi tata ama- 
zwi kubantu. 

Njengtiloku XJjan wa ka wa ya 
*ubula enyangeni, ku gula udade 
wabo. Wa bula ke, e funa ukwazi 
ukuba u goliswa ini na. Kepa 
ukutshaya kwake wa buduzela, 
ngokuti, ** Mina a ng* azi 'hito. 
Inyanga e ya 'u ng* a^lukanisela 
oku i ko." 



Inyanga ya m sola ngokuti, 
'* Mngane wami, imbala wa ka wa 
bula nje na ? ** 

Kepa wa vuma yena ngokuti, 
" O, u mina pela obulayo, ngokuba 
umuzi wakwiti u melwe u mina. 
A ku ko 'ndoda enye ; kupela u 
mina nje." 

Inyanga ya ti, " Ngi ya bona. 
A u kw azi ukubula." Ya za 
y* enza ikcebo kumuntu wayo, ya 
ti, "Lo *muntu k' azi nakanye 
ukubula. Hamba, u ke u m buze, 



Such is the position of diviners. 
We may entertain doubts about 
them ; they are not like those who 
have familiar spirits ; they are 
told, for they take the words fixmi 
the people who come to enquire. 

John, for example, went to en- 
quire of a diviner when his sister 
was ill, wishing to know what was 
the cause of her illness. But when 
he smote the ground he smote me- 
chanically, assenting to every thing 
the diviner said; for he said to 
himself "For my part I know 
nothing. It is the diviner thai 
shall point out to me the real &cto 
of the case." 

The diviner reproved him, say- 
ing, " Surely, my friend, did you 
ever enquire of a diviner in this 
way before ? " 

John replied in the affirmative, 
saying, " O, it is I indeed who en- 
quire, ''^^ for I am now the respon- 
sible head of our village ; there is 
no other man in it ; there is no 
one but me." 

The diviner said, " I see. You 
do not know how to enquire of a 
diviner." At length he devised a 
plan with one of his own people, 
saying, " This man has not the 
least notion of divination. Just 
go and ask him, that he may tell 



'^^ The head of the village alone enquires of the diviner, either 
in person or by his representatives. Great men send messengers to 
the diviner, and do not go in person. 
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■ Im tshele iato e yona 'oze ngayo, 
ukiue 11 ngi tshayele kaAle weua." 

Nembala ke lowo 'muntu wa ti 
kujan, " Inyanga i ti, a u kw azi 
ukutmla. Tshela miaa indaba o 
se ngayo. U ya 'ubona ukuza si 
i tekayele kakulu lapa i tsho koDa ; 
uma i nga tsho koua, si nga i tsha- 
yeli kakulu." 



TJjan wa ti iikiipendula kwake 
kulo 'muntu, " 0, a ngi kw azi 
uina loko o ku tslioyo. Miua ngi 
ze enyaitgeni nje ukupela ukuza 
'kuzwB ukufa. A ngi zile ukiiba 
ngi buye ngi kuliirae ngokufa ku- 
we. Ngi za 'kuzwa enyangeni 
mina, uma ukufa kuni." 

W ala njalo ; wa bnyela lo 
'muntu knyo ; ya ti inyanga, " Ka 
sondele ke, si zwa" 

Nembala TJjan wa baya wa 
tsliaya kakulu, wa i vumela kuko 
konke e ku tshoyo. Ya za ya 
penduka isiula, ya ti, " 0, niogane 
waini, ngi ya bona impela ukuba 
a u kw azi ukubula." 

I tsho ngokuba TJjan ku ng« ko 
Iftpa e vuma kakulu, ua lapa e 
viuua katicinaue, i bone uknti lapa 



you why he has come, tha>t you 
may smite the groimd for me in a 

proper manner." 

So iudeed the man s^'d to John, 
" The diviner says you do not 
know how to divine. Tell me tha 
cause of your coming. You will 
see that wc smite the ground for 
him vehemently when he speaks 
to the point; and if he does not 
speak to the point, we do not 
smite much." 

John said in answer, " For my 
part I do not undei-atand what you 
say. I have merely come to the 
diviner for no other purpose than 
to hear of him the nature of a 
disease. I did not come to talk 
with you about it. For my part 
I shall hear from the diviner what 
the disease is." 

So he refused to tell Mm ; and 
the man went back to the diviner ; 
he said, " Let him come to me 
again, that we may hoar." 

So John again smote the ground 
vehemently, and thus expressed 
liis assent to every thing the di- 
r said. Until he became quite 
foolish, and said, " O, my friend, I 
indeed that you do not know 
how to enquire of & diviner." 

He said this because there waa 

I point where John assented 
very much, nor where he assented 
slightly, that he might see by hia 
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u Yuma kancinane nje a ngi Ala- 
bile koua, lapa 'azi kona. . Uma 
ngi Alaba lapa 'aziyo, u ya 'utshaya 
kakulu ; kodwa uma ng* egeja, u 
ya 'utshaya kancinane. Ya yeka 
ukubula, ya ti, "K^, mngane 
wami, a ngi bonanga ngi m bona 
umuntu o bulisa kwako nje." 
Y* aAluleka. 

Wa ti Ujan, " O, mngane ke, 
loku u nga ku boni uku&y sa u 
leta uAlamvu Iwami, ngi ziyele 
kwenye inyanga." 

Nembala ke leyo 'nyanga ya m 
nika u7^1amvu lolo. Igaina layo 
XJmngom'-u-ng'-umimtu. 

W emnka ke, wa ya kiinoma- 
ntshintsbiy o bula ngezinti. Ku 
tiwa igama lazo XJmabukula. 
TJkubula kwazo ku ya mangalisa. 



Wa fika ke Ujan kuzo. Um- 
ninizo wa zi tata, wa zi beka 
pan si ; wa dMafuna umuti, wa zi 
lumula, ukuze zi mu tshele ka/ile 
indaba eyonayona. TJkubula kwa- 
zo a zi fani nenyanga yokubula. 
Ngokuba zona zi ya buzwa ngom- 
lomo. Wa zi buza ke Unoma- 
ntshintshi, wa ti, " Ngi tshele ni 
kambe uma loku 'kufa kukumuntu 






assenting slightly that he had not 
hit the mark. Ke expected if he 
hit the mark John would smite 
the ground vehemently ; but if he 
missed it he would strike gently. 
So he left off divining, and said, 
" No, my fiiend, I never met with 
a man who enquired like you.** 
He could do nothing. 

John said, " O then, my fiiend, 
as you do not see the nature of the 
disease, now give me back my 
shilling, that I may betake myself 
to another diviner." 

So the diviner gave him back 
the shilling. His name was Urn- 
ngom*-u-ng^-umuntu. '^^ 

John then went to TJnomantshi- 
ntshi, one who divined by means 
of pieces of stick. The name of 
these pieces of stick is XJmabuku- 
la. The mode of dinning by 
them is remarkable. 

So John came to the sticks. 
Their owner took them and laid 
them on the ground ; he chewed 
some medicine, and puffed it over 
them, that they might tell him 
truly the very facts of the case. 
Divination by these sticks does 
not resemble that by a diviner. 
For the owner of them enquires 
of them. Unomantshintshi asked 
them, saying, " Tell me, how old 



'^^ Vningorrh-u-ng^ -umuntu^ a name apparently given because 
whilst professing to divine he manifested no skill in divination. It 
means, " The diviner who is a man," that is, a common man, without 
any special endowments. 
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I ngakanani na)" Za. taho ke. 
Ngokuba ukukulunia kwazo & 
namlomo ; uma z' ala, ukukiiluma 
&i wa masiiiyanu ; uma zi kulir 
ismiiiiyii, zi y' esuka, zi kxu 
kakulu, zi fike kulo 'muntu o 
'kubula kuzo, Za m tahela ke 
Ujan ukiifa kukadnde walio, za i 
laiiila iiniuoujaua, yonke ey' oziwa- 
yo Ujan. "Wa vuma ke, wa In 
sbiya uAIainvu kuzo, wa ti, " Ngi 
fiina Iciku ke, uknba inyanga i ngi 
tfihele e ngi kw aziyo, i iiga ljuza~ 
nga 'luto kumina. Ngi ya kw azi 
uktiba i bulile ngoku ngi tahela 
imiAloiiAlo yokufa e ngi kw aziyo." 



TJkukuluma kwazo ukuba ku ti 
uiua ku buzwa ukufa lapa ku ba- 
mbe koiia, zi ka;«mo roaainyane, zi 
baisbe iudawo lapa uku£i ku m 
bambe koua, Uma ku m bambc 
eaiswini, zi bambe iaisu bo ze 'ku- 
bula. Uma ku sekancia, zi kwele 
ekanda. Zi wa kjede onke ama- 
Jungu OEQEimba lapa ku bambe 
kona isifo. Noma ku buzwa inya- 
nga e nga m sizako lo 'muntu uiua 
i ngajii na, zi ti ukukanima kwazo 
zi lalo ngalapa inyauga i ngakoiia. 
UmtiiniEo uma nembala 'azi ukuba 



is the person wlio is ill?" And 
they said. But as they Lave no 
mouth they speak thus ; — K they 
Bay no, they fall suddenly ; if they 
say yes, they ariEe and jump 
about very much, and leap on the 
person who has come to enquire. 
In this way they told Joha the 
ohiiracter of hia sister's illness, and 
traced out every little ramification 
of it which was known to John. 
So John assented, and left his shil- 
ling with the sticks, and said, 
" This is what I want, that the 
diviner should tell me things which 
I know without having asked me 
any question. . I shall know that 
he has divined by his telling me 
the symptoms of the disease which 
ai'e known to ma" 

Their mode of speaking is this : 
— If it is asked where the disease 
has seized the patient, the sticks 
junip up at once and fix them- 
es on the place where the sick 
ia afiected. If it has affected 
the abdomen, they fix themselves 
the abdomen of the man who 
I come to enquire. If the head, 
they leap upon his head. They 
iver every joint of the body 
that is affected by the disease. Or 
if they are asked where tlie doctor 
is who can cure the sick man, they 
leap up and lie down in the direc- 
tion of the place where the doctor 
lives. If the owner of them 
knows for certain the name of a 



nbuii o iDj'snga ngakiileso 'sizwe, 
■ t pate ngegama lajo kuzo ; tima. 
kn i yona, zi vuke maBinyiine, n 
kxukxuroe ngoku m bamba umni- 
niio ; 'azi ke ukuba zi ya vuma. 



Abautu abaaingi ba kolwa ku- 
mabukula kunenyanga yokubula. 
Kodwa a ku vamile nkuba ku be 
kona nmabukula kubantu abani- 
ngi. £ ngi in aziyo ukuba o naye 
u yen a TJnomantBkmtahi lowo, 
nokftukftu, Nampo e ngi b' aziyo. 
Omunye UoiJangezi, indoda ebo- 
invu yakwantl/ilovu, lapa kwa ku 
bula kona ubabeka^ ngesikatl ngi 
ae umfkna, a buye ncntlaba ezioi- 
ngi ezi tehiwo umabuknla. XJjan 
owa ka wa bula kumabukula, wa i 
landa youke indaba yokufa kuka- 
dade wabo. Neinbala e teho iikufa 
lapa kwa k^a kona, oa lapa ba 
be hambe kona. "Wa kolwa kaAIe, 
■wu goduka e delile. 



I njalo ke indaba ngomabukala 
nendaba yeoyanga yotubula, Z" a- 
Altikeiie ; 



TJkubula twamatanibo, lawo 
'matambo awczilo zonke ; ku kona 
nelendAlovu, kn kona nelebubesi, 
mio zonke ezinkulu ezidumileko. 



doctor vho lives among the tribo | 
to which the iiticks ]K>iut, he men 
tionR the name to them j if it ii 
he tbey mean, they jnmp ap anc 
down and fix themselves on tbdr'fl 
owner ; and he knows thereby thatl 
tbey aanent. 

Many believe in the Umabo 
la more than in the diviner. 
there are not many who have t 
Umabukiila. Thoae whom 1 knon 
who have them are that 
Unomantabintshi and Ukaukan. ' 
These I know. There is a third, 
TTndangezi, a red ma 
houfle of TTndhlovu, of whom tny 
uncle used to enquire when I waa 
a lad, and came back with many 
things which the Umabukula had j 
said. Tlie Umabukula of whicli I 
John enquired gave hira an esact ' 
account of hia sister's illness, say- 
ing truly where the disease began, 
and where tliey had gone to en- 
quire as to ita natui-e. He be- 
lieved fully, asd went home satis- 
fied. 

This, then, is the account of the | 
XTmabuknlft tmd of the diviner. 
They differ from each other ; th^l 
are not tJie same. 

As regards divination by b 
the bones of all kin ds 
beasts are used ; there is that | 
the elephant, and that of the li 
and the bones of all great i 
well known wild beaBte. 
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■ Inyauga yamatambo, uma ku 
fike umnntu 'eza 'kubul% utaiii- 
niwo u y' esuka, a kuniule isikwa- 
ma Upa amfLtambo e /ilala kona, a 
d/iloiiine umtshana, a wa Innmle ; 
a be Be u ya va tulula, a kete 
obani iiobani, izilwane a za'obula 
ugazo ; a Ungane izandAla zozibili ; 
a wa tate, a wa Alanganise, a wa 
tele pansi ; a we amatanibo onke. 
Eepa indaba yawo a i bonakali e 
tsbiwo amatainbo kumuntu o ze 
'kiibula ; uma e nga V ejwuyele 
ka boni 'luto, k' azi noma iai ke 
le no. 

TJmniuiwo a wa Aiele kaAlo 
onke. Elinye eku wa ponseiii 
kwake It kwele pezu kwelinye, a 
buze iikuti, — lima ku iud/dovu 
iiempiai, — ft ti, " Ind/ilovu le i ti 
ni nempiai ) " Am tabele ke nge- 
tnya, ngoku wa Alela kwake a ti, 
" Amatambo a tsbo iiknti nokuti ; 
amatambo ngi wa bona e tsbo 
loko." 

Lowo 'muntu a Tume, a ti, 
" Yebo ; amatambo a tsbo into e 
ngi zc ngazo lapa." 

Umniniwo ngcmva kwaloko a 
taho kulowo 'muntii, a ti, " Ake u 
wa tate wena ngokwako, u buze 
kuwo uma leyo 'ndaba i njalo nje 
ngani na." 

A wa ponse panai umniniwo, a 
wa Alele kaAle ngemva kwaloko, a 



The diviner by bones, when any 
one comes to him to enquire, nit- 
fustena tlie bag in which the bones 
are kept, chewa some little medi- 
cine, and puffs on them ; he then 
pours them out, and picks out the 
bones of cei-tain animals with 
which he is about to divine ; they 
£11 both his hands ; he brings 
them all together and throws them 
on the ground ; all the bones falL 
But what the bones say is not 
clear to the man who comes to en- 
quire ^ if he is not accustomed to 
them he sees nothing, and does not 
know what it means. 

The owner of the bones manages 
them all properly. When one ia 
falling rests an another — if for in- 
atanco it is the bone of an elephant 
and of the hyena — hn says, " What 
does the elephant and hyena 
say ] " And afterwards by his 
majiagement of the bones, he tells 
the enquirer that the bones say so 
and so ; that he sees that the bonea 
say this and that. 

And the man replies, " Yes ; 
the bones mention that for which 

Then the owner of the bonea 
says to the man, " Just take them 
yourself, and ask them why it is 



He throws tbcm down, and the 
owner thee manages them pi-o- 



m Uhele iqiIhIm c teliiwo nmaUi' 
mbo, ft ti, " U bona leJi 'tambo li 
inl ngaloku nje ; li Uho iatliLba 
«li]e etnciDi wako. Leli li telio 
ukuti ukuba u fanele w enze iikti- 
ti." Li tstio konke loku lowo 
'muDtxt a kw oziyo. 

Ku ti ngokwejwayela kwoinu- 
ntu ukubulu kuwo amatarabo, tiaye 
a wa Uule kaAle ; ngoku wa Alela 
loko ku vebi ludaba, naye a zibo- 
uele. I ya m tahek nje inyanga, 
i se i landela yena, u so boolle 
ngokwake loko oka tsliLwo atua- 
tADibo. Ku njalo ke ukabula 
kwamatambo, 



Kami nga ka ngft ya ematanjeni. 
Kwa kit kona imbuzi kamjijane, 
umfo wetu oraunye, 1 se i namaaii- 
kwona i zuza, kepa sa mangala 
tikuba i Dga eaU. Sa bamba naye 
iikuya enyangeni, umfo kamatula, 
o bula ngamatambo. Sa fika, sa 
kuleka ngokuti, " E, mngane, in- 
daba zako ! " Sa goditka ke, si ya 
ekaya emzini vake. Wa tata 
umtshana, va u d/ilafuna, wa lu- 
mula iaikwaiaa lapa ku Mala ama- 
tambo; wa wa Aliki/Ja, wa wa 



perly, aud tella lilin what 
bones say ; be says, " You see I 
bone standing in this manner 
sjieaks of a certain matter in yi 
village. This says you must 
80-and-8o." Tbey say eveiy ti 
the man knowa 

And a person by 
hiuiself to divine with 
himself manages thoia properly 
from that jiixtjier maungemcnt I 
matter ia made evident, aud 
sees for himself The diviner ji 
points it out to bim, and then I 
lows bim, when he biis ab'tjady s( 
by himself what the bonea a 
Such then is the mode of divirnqj 
by bones. 

I myself once went to enquire 
of the bonea. There was a gtMl 
of Umjijane, one of my brothei^ 
which had been yeaning for aoine 
days, and we wondered why it did 
not give birth to its young, Wa 
went to a diviner, the brother d 
Uiaatula, who divined with boned 
On coming to him we matli 
sance, saying, "Eb, friend, y( 
atiairs!"*" We went home 

to his village^ He took 
httle medicine and chewed it, am)' 
id on bis bag in which tba 
bones were kept ; he rubbed them, 



8" A mode of informing the diviner that they come to divine [ 
and expi-esaing a wish that he wUl divine for them favouiably, Ghie& 
are sometimes addressed in this way when a man is about to ask a 
favour. 
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tela pansi ; wn vb. /ilela, wa ti, 
"O, imbuz! le i ti nil Nanka 
aniaziiiyane amabili — elinye li- 
niJUope, elinye, nanti, limpiingn. 
Atini)" 

Sft ti tina, " A s' azi, timgane. 
Ku ya 'kuEwa amatambo." 

"Wa ti, " Le iiubuzi, ^ambiilca- 
a, i ya zaia. Kepa ku nga ti a i 
zele. Kcpa ni ti ui 1 Ni ti, tm- 
buzi i ya Alupeka. 0, ngi ti mina, 
uma ngi bona amatambo e kuluma 
nje, ngi bona nktiba amazinyaai^ 
lawa a ae ngapandAle. Amatambo 
a ti, 'Itougo lakwiui, mjijane, li 
ti, ku ze u nga li iiata. A ku ko 
'kcala. Li ti li ku sizile kaktilu. 
Kukulu ukufa okii telwa abatakati 
kulowo 'niuzi wakini. Nga se ku 
milile ; kV ala amatongo akwini. 
Imbuzi leyo i baujwe ngamabomu.' 
Amatambo a ti, ' Ni ya 'ufika j 
zele amazinyane amabili. TJ ze u 
fike, u honge ekaya.' Amatambo 
a tsho njalo." 



Sa m nika imall, sa goduka, 
ngi nga tolwa ukuba ku iudaba 
loko, ngokuba amatambo a -we, 
kulumanga. Kepa ngi zwe umu- 



and poured them out on the 
gro-und ; ho managed them, and 
said, " 0, what doe3 the goat 
utean 1 There ai-e two kida — one 
white, and the other, there it is, it 
is groy. What do they meani" 

We replied, "We do not know, 
friend. We will be told by the 
bones." 

He Baid, "This goat, which is a 
female black goat, is yeaning. But 
it ia as though she had not yet 
yeaned. But what do you aav? 
You say, the goat is in trouble. 
O, I say for my pai-t when I see 
the bones speaking thus, I aee that 
the yonug ones are now born. 
The bonea say, ' The Itongo of 
your honae, TJmjijane, says, yoii 
never woi-ghip it. There is nothing 
the matter. It says it has heljied 
you very much. The disease which 
sorcerers have poui-cd upon your 
villjige is great. It would have 
taken effect, but the Amatongo of 
your house would not allow it. 
The goat has been made ill wil- 
fiiUy by Borcerera.' The bones say, 
' When you reach home the goat 
will have given birtli to two kida. 
When you reach home, return 
thanka to the Amatongo.' This 
is what the bonea say," 

We gave him money and went 
home, I not believing that there 
was any truth in it, for the bonea 
did not apeak. But I had heard 
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ntu e wa kulumela. Sa fika eka- 
ya, sa fumana imbuzi lejo se i mi 
emnjango namazinyane amabili — 
elinye limAlope, eliuje limpunga. 
Nga dela masinyane. Kwa Ala- 
tshwa, kwa bongwa. 



a man speaking for tiiem. Wken 
we reached home we found the 
goat now standing at the doorway 
with two kidft— one white and the 
other grey. I was at once satis- 
fied. We sacrificed and returned 
thanks to the Amatonga 



Magical FracHces.^^ 



XJmlingo ku tiwa u vela ezinya- 
ngeni TJma inyanga i tate im- 
biza, i tele amanzi pakati kwayo ; 
se i k^ale ugokwelapa kuk^a. 
Kodwa loko 'kwelapa a ngi kw a- 
21 ukuba kw enziwa njani na. I 
be se i basela imbiza, i nga ze ya 
bila. I base umlilo kakulu. 



Futi i tate umkonto noma usu- 



It is said that doctors are the 
authors of magical practices. As 
when a doctor takes a pot and 
pours water into it ; and then be- 
gins to medicate it. But I do not 
understand the medication^ how it 
is done. He then kindles a fire 
under the pot, but it does not 
boiL®2 He kindles a very great 

fira 

• 

Or he may take an assagai or a 



^^ Some of the following examples appear to be instances of 
legerdemain, — mere tricks. 

82 « The heroes of the Finne," in one of their wanderings, fell in 
with "^ a great wild savage of a giant," who, after enquiring the news, 
arose, and " put a cauldron on the fire, and a stag of a deer in it, 

" * Sit,' said he, * and bum (fuel) beneath that cauldron,, but un- 
less the deer be cooked when I awake, you shall have but what you 
can take off his head, and by all you have ever seen do not take out 
the head.* 

" They were tormented by hunger, and they did not know what 
they should do. They saw a little shaggy man coming down fix)m the 
mountain. * Ye are in extremity,' said he, himself ; * why are ye not 
tasting what is in the cauldron ? ' 

" * We are not,' said they ; *fear will not let us.* 

" They took the lid out of the end of the cauldron, when they 
thought it was boiled, and so it was that there was frozen ice came 
upon it." (PopuUvr Tales of the West Highlands, J. F. CampbeU. 
Vol, ///., p, 299, J — See also below the charge brought against Udu- 
misa for preventing the pot boiling. 
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i beke noma iilcamba, pczu 
kwoauDgulo, lu rga za Iwa wa, 
Ku tiwa iimlingo lowo, 

Nga ka nga bona naniL Ku 
&ikwe amatambo entanjetii. Eu 
tiwa umabuknla lobo, Nga bona 
inyanga i w' enae njalo ke amata- 
mbo ; i wft fake entanjeni, j eza 
kwiti, i zokubulela ubaba. Ya 
kgala, ya taliaiiela paiiai, ya Inngi- 
ea ibala clibanzi ; ya wa pata eza- 
ndAlenl, ya vs. kaiukiiza, i wa 
bonga Hgamagama, ya ti, " Ngi za 
ke ngi zwe kcj l)n7iluza-bonungii ! 
mabala-maji ! " Ya wa foiagaAla 
pauBi, a bekelcla udwendwe, 'emi 
emAlabeni, a komba kuyo esinyeni. 
Ya ae i wa Alazulela nknti, 
" Amatambo a ti, laifo si eeainye- 
ni." Ba ae b' azi ngaloku ukutr 
umsizi, isifo eai Alola osinycni. 



inkosi i 



, futi umlingo wbuba 
. i ya 'kulwa iionye, 



needle, and place even a large pot 
on it, and it does not fall. That 
is called an. nmlingo, or magical 
practice, 

I myself once saw this. A 
doctor had a lot of bonM hung 
on a string. They are called 
Umabukula. I saw the doctor 
act thus with the bonea ; he had 
hung them on a string, and came to 
our village to divine for my father. 
He first swept the ground, ajid 
prepai-ed a broad space ; he then 
took the boaes in his hands, shook 
them violently, and praised them 
by name, saying, " I come that I 
may hear, Buthluza-Loiiungu ! 
Mabalarmaji I"^' He then scat- 
tered them on the ground ; they 
foiined a line, standing up on the 
gro^md, and pointing to hia blad- 
der. He then interpreted for 
them, saying, " The boijea say the 
disease is in the bladder," They 
knew by that that the disease was 
iimsizi, a disease which is aeatod 
in the bladder. 

It is called also an umlingo if, 
when a chief is about to fight 



*" Jiuldu!M-bo'mmgu ! mahalu-Tnaji I — These words are vdbongo 
or prwse-giving names, by which the doctor addresses the bone which 
is taken from the porcupine. Each bone has its isihrmgo, one or more. 
Ukubu/iluaa, to stab into the abdomen. Bonungu is Irom Inwngu, a 
porcnpine, and is equivalent to Porcupine-men. These bones are de- 
rived from the Abaautu. Maji is a Sutu word, meaning apparently 
many. Mabala-mitji, many colours, referring to the vai-ious coloni-s of 
the quills. 
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izinyanga zayo e* enze izita kujo 
iikuba zi nga bonisisi ngokwenza 
iimnjama pakati kwazo. 



with another chief, his doctors 
cause a darkness to spread among 
his enemies, so that they are un- 
able to see clearly.^* 



Other modes of divining. 



Ku kona kubantu abamnyama 
into e ukubula ngapakati kwomu- 
ntu. Ku ti uma ku la^leke into 
e igugUy i funwe masinyane ukuze 
i tolwe ; ku ti ngokwepuza uku i 
tola, ku be i lowo a k^ale ukubula 
ngapakati, e se funa ukuba 'ezwe 
le 'nto lapa i kona ; loku ngame^lo 
e s' a^lulekile, 'ezwe ngapakati 
k wake ukukomba kokuti, " Le *nto 
uma u tshona endaweni etile, i 
kona, u za 'u i fumana ; " ku ze 
ku pele ukuti, " U za 'u i funiana." 
A ze a i bone, e se sondele kuyo ; e 
nga ka k^'ali ukusuka, a i bonisise 
impela, ku pele ukungabaza. Nga- 
loku 'kubona, ku nga ti ka sa i 
boni ngokwongapakati, u se i bona 
isidumbu sayo, nendawo lapa i 
kona; 'esuke ngokutshetsha e se 
ya kona ; uma indawo i sitile, a 
hambe ngokuziponsa, ku nga ti ku 
kona oku m kguba, ukuba a ha- 
mbise kwomoya ngokutshetsha, 
Nembala leyo 'nto a i fumane, 
uma ku ng' enze ngokukgandela 
kwekanda nje. Uma kw enze 



Thebe is among black men a some- 
thing which is divination within 
them. When any thing valuable 
is lost, they look for it at once; 
when they cannot find it, each one 
begins to practise this inner divi- 
nation, trying to feel where the 
thing is ; for not being able to see 
it, he feels internally a pointing, 
which tells him if he will go down 
to such a place, it is there, and he 
will find it ; at length it says he 
will find it ; at length be sees it, 
and himself approaching it ; before 
he begins to move from where he 
is, he sees it very clearly indeed, 
and there is an end of doubt 
That sight is so clear that it is as 
though it was not an inner sight, 
but as if he saw the very thing 
itself and the place where it is ; so 
he quickly arises and goes to the 
place ; if it is a hidden place, he 
throws himself into it, as though 
there was something that impelled 
him to go as swiftly as the wind. 
And in fact he finds the thing, if 
he has not acted by mere head- 
guessing. If it has been done hf 



54 Compare 2 Kings vi. 17 — 20. 
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ngokubula okonakona, a i bone 
impela. Kepa uma kw enze ngo- 
kukgandela ngekanda nje nokwazi 
iigokiiti, " Loku endaweni etile 
netile ngi nga yaaga, se ngi fune 
zonke indawo, k^'a, ngi ya i bona 
i sekutini," loko ku vama ukwe- 
geja, a ku zinge ku tsbaja kona. 



real inner divination, he really 
sees it. But if it is done by mere 
head-guessing, and knowledge that 
he has not gone to such a place 
and such a place, and that there- 
fore it must be in such another 
place, he generally misses the 
mark. 



Uma izinkomo zi la^lekile, ku 
ng* aziwa lapa zi kona, ku tolwa 
isilwanyazane, igama laso i&ipu- 
ngumangati, si buze kuso ngokuti, 
" Sipungumangati, inkomo zi pi 
nal" Si petwe ngesand/Ja, si 
miswe inAloko e gcijile i bheke 
pezuluj uma si komba kwenye 
'ndawo si kombe ngenAloko, ku 
bonakale lapa si komba kona, si 
ya 'kuyeka ukukombakomba oku-i 
ningi kwaso, si bhekisise lapa si 
k^nisa ukukomba ngakona ; ku- 
mbe si zi tole ; kumbe si nga zi 
toli 



When cattle are lost, and it is not 
known where they are, a little 
animal whose name is Isipungu- 
Bumgati^^ is found, and we ask it, 
saying, "Mantis, where are the 
cattle T We hold it in our hand, 
and place it with its pointed head 
looking upwards ; if it points in 
another direction with its head, 
and it is clear in what direction it 
points, we shall pay no attention 
to the various directions in which 
it points, but look earnestly to the 
place where it points its head stea- 
dily; and perhaps we find them 
there ; and perhaps we do not; 



^ The Mantis, or Hottentot Grod. There is also a bird called 
Isipungumangati, which boys use for the same purpose. If the cattle 
are lost, and they see this bird sitting on a tree, they ask it where the 
cattle are ; and go in the direction in which it points with its head. 
It is about the size of a crow, and has a crest 
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Chief 8 divine. 



Ukuhamba kwenkosi yoAlanga 
kubantu abamnyama, i /Jangani- 
sela kuyo izinyanga ezinkulu zoku 
i misa, ukuze i be inkosi impela ; 
i nga bi inkosi ngokuzalwa kodwa 
nje, i be inkosi ngokwengezezela 
ubukosi ngokubiza izinyanga ezi 
nemiti emikulu nemilingo emi- 
kulu ; zi i mise izinyanga lezo. 



Ku fike leyo, y enze, y enze, i 
tsho amag^no ayo. Nenye y enze 
njalo ; y enze, i ti, " Mina, nkuze 
u ng* azi ukuba ngi inyanga, kiiAle 
iikuba u kipe impi, ngi sa ku pete 
nje, ukuze u ngi k^^onde. Nampu 
ubulawo. TJbaui, uma u bu peAla 
esitundwini sako, u m bize, u bone 



As to the custom of a cbief of a 
primitive stock of kings among 
black men, be calls to him cele- 
brated diviners to place him in the 
chieftainship, that he may be really 
a chief; and not be one by descent 
merely, but by adding a chieftainly 
character by calling doctors who 
possess medicines and charms ; and 
these doctors place him in the 
chieftainship.^ 

One comes and performs many 
ceremonies, telling the chief the 
power of his medicines. Another 
does the same ; he performs cere- 
monies, and says, " For my part, 
in order that you may know that 
I am a doctor, it would be well 
for you to levy an army to attack 
another chief, whilst I am treating 
you with my medicines, that you 
may understand me. There is 
ubulawo. If you chum it in your 
vessel,^'' and call So-and-so, you 



®^fHere the izinyanga stand out very clearly as a priesthood, 
whose'duty it was to " consecrate " the chiefs. They, however, did it 
with charms and sorcery. When a chief has obtained from the 
diviners all their medicines and information as to the mode of using 
the isitundu, it is said that he often orders them to be killed, lest they 
should use their sorcery against himself 

^■^ The idtundu is a narrow-mouthed vessel, made of a grass 
called umsingizan^e or of issingc[ondo-zelala, the fibres of the vegetable 
ivory ; the grass or fibres are twisted into a small cord, which is sewn 
together into the proper form by the fibres of the ilala. It is suffi- 
ciently compact to hold water. 
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ke ukuba ku ji 'ku m ii^iima nge- 
sikatshoua eai nge tigaka,uaui Dtu 
EuAle « Huge ngalolu 'suku, iigi 
Be koiia nje." 

Keoibala ke leso 'bitundu sen- 
ko3( si kgalwe i zo iayanga. TJku 
Bi peAla i pe/ile, i m bize lowo o 
iokoai, o pambene nenkoai leyoj i 
bonga naniakoRi amadala a iiga se 
ko. Bu ti uma bu suko bu pupii- 
me, loku inyanga le i m biza nga- 
mand/tla, i tsho ukuti, " Eheka ke, 
wena kabaui, u zr u ngi buze. 
Ngi ti, ngalell 'langa eli senAloko 
se u mti u^mile. Uma ku kona 
Timkonto, ngi be ngi za 'ku ku 
tshela." Leyo 'nyanga e kjoadisa 
inktm leyo ukiipatwa kwesitundu, 
nofcnbhekisisa ukweuza kwobula- 
wo ob« peAlwayo ukwcnza kwabo, 
ukuze iiulaba i i bone kona^ ngoku- 
bheka. 



Kembala ke i k^ede loko, inya,- 
nga 1 ti, " IT ze u ngi boze. Uma 
ku nga se njengokutaho kwami, 
ngi ya 'ku i laAla yonke irniti, ngi 
uga bi 'nyanga." 



may see wbetlier you will not cut 
bim off in a very little time. It 

well for you to begin this very 
day, whilst I am here." 

Truly then the vessel of the 
chief is first iiaed by the doctors, 
Wlien he churns"' it, he calls the 
chief who is the enemy of hia 
chief; and lauda ancient chiefe 
who are now dead. K the ubu- 
lawo froths up, the doctor shouts 
his name aloud, and says to hia 
chief, " Behold, thou son of So- 
and-ao, hereafter thou mayst take 
me to task. I say, on the very 
day when you go out against bim 
yoii will destroy him. If tliere 
were any danger I would tell 
you," And the doctor tells the 
chief how to use the vessel, and to 
consider thoroughly the action of 
the ubulawo which is churned, 
that he may see what will happen 
by looking into the vesseL*^ 

When he has finished his ia- 
stractiou the doctor says, " Yon. 
can take me to task. If it does 
not turn out in accordance with 
wliat 1 say, I will cast away my 
medicines, and be no longer a 
doctor," 

So the doctor leads out an army 
that he may go with it ; he goes 
round about it and bums his 

^ Churns it, that is, twists round and round by means of a stick 
the contents of the vessel, consisting of sundiy plants steeped in 

^^ This appears to be similar to the divination by looking into a 
cup or vessel or crystal, still practbed in Noi-th Aii'ica and other 
places. Compai'e what is said of Joseph's cup, Gea. xliv. B. 






i kupe ke inyanga impi, uki 
ibe nayo ; i i zungoze, i tshiso 
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umuti wayo, i t8ho ukuti, " Nemi- 
koiito yabo i ya 'uvania ukudAlula 
iijo kinina." I i pelezcle ke, i ye, 
i buye outabeni, i goduke, i ze en- 
kofiini 

Ku ti uma leyo 'nkosi e Alase- 
Iwako ku kona kwayo o se ku 
tatiwe, ngcsikati sokupuma kwe- 
mpi inkosi i Alalc pezu kwcnkata, 
ku fakwe kuyo, i nga zamazami 
Loko 'kwenza njalo i ti, " Ngi ya 
m toma ; se ngi m nyatele ; u se 
ngapansi kwamL Ngo ka ngi zwe 
uma u ya 'usiuda ngendawo enjani 



na. 



n 



Si njalo ke isitundu senkosi; 
isitundu inyanga yokubula kwen- 
kosL Ngokuba inkosi uma ku 
kona lapa i tukutelele ngakona, i 
ya kuso, i zinge i pe/da; futi i 
kcinsa yena lowo e m zondayo ; i 
kcinse li nga ka pumi ilanga ngo- 
kwenza njalo, i toma lowo e m 
zondayo. 

Y enze njalo inkosi ngesitundu 
sayo ; indaba e za 'kwenza i vama 
uku i tsho, ku nga k' enzeki, i ti, 
" Ku ya 'kuba ukuti nokuti ; ni 
ze ni ti ni ti." Ku njalo ke ku ti 
uma impi i puma, abantu ba bheke 
izwi eli za 'uvela enkosini loku ba 
tembisa, ukuze b' ezwe noma ba 



medicines, and says, '' Even thdr 
aasagais shall constantlj missyoiL" 
He goes a little way with it, and 
returns from the top of the hill, 
and then returns to the chiet 

And if thej already have any 
thing belonging to the chief that 
is attacked, when the army is led 
forth, the chief sits without mov- 
ing on a circlet made of medicines 
within which that which belongs 
to the other is placed. Whilst lie 
does this he says, '^ I am overoom- 
ing him ; I am now treading him 
down ; he is now under me. I do 
not know by what way he will 
escape."^^ 

Such then is the vessel of the 
chief; his vessel is a diviner to 
him. For if there is any place 
about which the chief is angry, he 
goes to his vessel, and chums it 
continually ; and spits in the 
direction of the person he hates ; 
he spits before sunrise at the time 
of churning his vessel ; and sub- 
dues the man he hates. 

A chief do^ thus with his ves- 
sel; and he generally mentions 
what he is about to do before it is 
done, saying, " Such and such will 
happen ; and you will do so and 
so." And so it is when an army 
is led out, the men look for a word 
to come from the chief to give 
them courage, that they may know 
what kind of people it is to whom 



^^ Lit., I shall just heai' by what kind of a way he will escape. 
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ya kiibaufcu abanjani na. Ijoko 
ku iiga ku y' aziwa ngapambili. 

Kepa ku njalo, ngoknba fittifuti 
inkoai i zinge i tsho ukuti, " Impi 
a HI yi 'kiifumana. Ngi ti, Ubatii 
se ngi m bulele. Be ngi m bona 
lapa fiitifuti. Ni ya 'utata izin- 
komo nje, A kii ko 'luto, abafazi 
nje." 

lelo 'zwi lenkosi li ya tcmbisa 
empini yayo ; i y' azi ukuba, " Si 
hamba nje ; iiikosi se i tii bone 
tonke okn ya 'kweiizeka, loko e 
iu bona esitundwiui sayo." A 
ujalo amakoai ; a pata isitundu, a 
bula ngaso. 

iNjengalokii isoka eli iiobulawn 
obubiikali, kn ti lapa li bii pcAla, 
li bize intombi kabani, li bu peAla ; 
«bnlawo bu lulaizele, 1' azi nkuba 
" Se ngi i ugobile." Li tat« izinto 
zayo, li zi fake okaiubeni, li i pe- 
Ale, itkuze inAliziyo yayo i li bbeke. 
Ku njalo ke ukupeAla umuntu, c 
peAlwa inkosi. 



Ku ti ujengamaduna amakulu ; 
ku ti unia li mukile onkosiui yalo, 
inkosi i taho ukuti, " Ubani, noma 
e mukile, « za 'kuhuya, 'eze lapa. 
Se ngi /(lezi [tezu kwake. A ng* a- 
zi ukuba u ya 'u ngi shiya ngen- 



thoy are going. And it is aa 
though they knew this beforehand. 

But it is so, because again and 
again the chief is accustomed to 
say, " Toil will not see any army. 
I say, I have already killed So- 
and-so. I have seen him here 
again and again. You will only 
take the cattle. There are no 
men, but mere women." 

The word of the chief gives 
confidence to his troops ; they say, 
" We ai-e going only ; the chief 
has already seen all tliat will hap- 
pen, in hifl vessel." Such then are 
chiefs ; they uBe a, vessel for divi- 
nation, 

In like manner also a young 
roan that has powerful ubulawo, 
when he chums it, calls on the 
name of the daughter of such an 
one, churning it at the same time ; 
if the ubulawo froths up, he 
knowB that he has prevailed over 
her. He takes some things belong- 
ing to her and places them in a 
pot, and thus chums her, that her 
heart may regard him. It is the 
sanae as the churning of a man 
who is churned by a chief 

It is the same as regards petty 
chiefs ; if one has gone away from 
hia chief, the chief says, "Although 
So-and-HO has departed, he will 
come back again. I am now sit- 
ting upon him. I do not know 
by what way he will go away from 
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dawo CDJani na." Ku njalo ke 
ukuhamba kwamakosi ngesitundu. 
Inkosi i ya Alupeka, i be nevuso, 
i zakce, iima i peAla isitundu, ei 
nga ze sa vuma ukuhamba kaAle. 
I ya Alupeka kakulu ; ku nge se i 
za 'kufa, i za 'kubidawa enye in- 
kosi; a i k^ini uma isitundu si 
nga i tembisL Ku njalo ke inkosi 
itemba layo, li sesitundwini sayo. 



Isitundu lesi, ku ^wa imiti e 
ubulawo, i kandiwe, ku telwe ama- 
nzi, ku zinge ku peAlwa iukosL I 
leso ke isitundu. A si so isitundu 
uma ku nge ko loko oku fakwa 
kusa Uma leso 'situndu sa la- 
Aleka, indaba enkulu enkosini. 
Ku ya *kuba ukuAlupeka, nabantu 
ba fe abaningi ngemva kwaleso 'si- 
tundu j uma si nga bonakali, izi- 
nyanga zi nuke abantu abaningi, 
ku fe abaningi. Ku kaudane izi- 
nyanga zokumisa inkosi isibindi 
ngoku y elapa, na ngamazwi oku i 
kg'inisa, ku ze ku pele ukwesaba, 
uma i bona nembala i sa pila. 



ma" Such then is the conduct of 
a chief with a vessel 

A chief is troubled, and is 
afraid, and gets thin, if^ when he 
chums his vessel, it no longer 
gives propitious indications. He 
is greatly troubled ; it is as though 
he was about to die, or about to 
be killed by another chief; he has 
no strength if his vessel does not 
give him confidence. Such then is 
the confidence of a chief with 
which he trusts in his vesseL 

Various kinds of ubulawo hav- 
ing been bruised, they are placed 
in the vessel, and water is poured 
on them, and the chief chunis 
them continually. And this is 
what we mean by a chiers vesseL 
It is not a divining vessel if no- 
thing is placed in it. If such a 
vessel is lost, it is a great matter 
with the chief. There will be 
much trouble, and many men die 
after the loss of the vessel ; if it 
is not found, the diviners point out 
many men, and many are killed. 
The doctors crowd together to pro- 
duce courage in the chief by their 
medicines and by words of encou- 
ragement, until his fear ceases 
when he sees that he continues to 
live. 



The Chir/'s Vessel. 



KwAZULU iiikosi yakona i ya lu- 
mbe. eiiye iiikosi, bo iiga ka Iwi 
nayo. Ku tatwa izinto zakona zi 
Ee kuleyo 'itkosi, i gcze ngezinto- 
lexi, ukiizc i n^be leyo 'iikoai lapa 
be k^ala ukulwa. Kanti kude 

taAluiwa ngokutatoiwa izinto. 
Fnti lima iziitkomo zi bolcko, zl 
lekela impi, ku tatwe ubuloiigwe 
iiomkoudu wozo, ku yiswe enko- 
mai, akiue i zi pe/ile, t Alole pczu 
kwazo. Eu tiwa, " Inkosi se i 
Alezi jjeau kwazo ; se i zi dAlile ; 
si ya *ku zi fiimiino." Lajm bo zi 
fuinaiiako, ba tslio ukiiti, " luya- 
aga yeiikosi iuyanga iin^Hila." 

^^^ TJbulongwoiiomkondoknfakwe 
I €^tundwini ; kw eaziwe inkata, zi 



A CHIEF among tiie Amazulu 
practifies magic^^ on another chief 
before fighting with him. Soni&- 
tliing belonging to that chief is 
taken, and the otiier washes him- 
self with intelezi,^* in order that 
he may overcome the other when 
they begin to fight Aud forsooth 
the one was conquered long ago bjr 
having his thinga taken and proo- 
tiaed upon by magic. 

And if the cattle fly from an 
enemy, their dung, and the earth 
which retains the marks of their 
footprints, ai'o taken to the 
chief, that he may churn them 
atui sit upon them. And tlie 
men say, " The chief is now 
aitting upon them ; he has al- 
ready eaten them up ; we shall 
find them." And when they have 
found them they eay, " The doctor 
of the chief is a doctor indeed." 

The dung and earth which re- 
taina the mark of the footprints 
are placed in tlie chiefs vessel ', a 
circlet is made with medicines.^* 



"' Ukidumia a.Tid uhi/dwnga are to practise a peculiar kind of 
sorcery by means of medicines. See below, at the end of the volume. 

^^ liiUlezi, various kinds of plants, ka., used as charms, and be- 
lieved to possess magical powers. 

** Tha plants used to make a circlet of this kind are umabope, 
uganffwne, urnatahisiliUhwili, omfiiigo, Alc ; they are supposed to iiave 
some especial power— to restrain a man from running away, to force 
him to come back, to tak« away his courage or his strength, hia judg- 
meut, &C. 
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8ongwo ; isitandu si bekwe peza 
kwayo, kn Alalwe. Loko ke 'kwe- 
nza okunjalo, inkosi i ja tsho 
ukuti, '^ Se ngi ba n^obile. Lezo 
'nkomo se zi lapa; se ngi Alezi 
peza kwazo. A ng' azi ke uma zi 
za 'iisinda Dgendawo enjani na." 



Isitundu imbenge e tungiwe ka- 
h\e ngelala ; i be 'nkulu, umlomo 
wayo u be umcinana Ku tiwa 
isitundu ngokuba umlomo u linga- 
n' isandAla. Leyo 'nto i Alala 
imisebenzi yokwazi kwenkosi. Ku 
ti uma i tanda ukubulala Ubani o 
inkosi, i tate izinto zake, i zi &ke 
kona, i m Alunge, ukuze i m bulale 
6 nga se namandAla. 



Ku ti lapa inkosi se i tatela 
enye, i i pe/ile esitundwini sayo ; i 
i biza masinyane ; lapa i i biza, i 
bheke kakulu ukwenza kobulawo, 
i tsbo ukuti, " Kodwa ngi ti mina 
noma ubani ngi ya m ng^uma ika- 
nda ; kepa ngi ti umkonto ni ya 
'ku u fumana. Ngi ya bona uku- 
ba u mi ngobudoda. Ngi bona 



in which porfcioDS of them are 
wrapped up : the chiefs vessel is 
placed on the circlet, and they 
then wait When he has done 
this, the chief says, " I have now 
conquered them. Those cattle are 
now here ; I am now sitting upon 
them. I do not know in what 
way they will escape." 

The* isitundu is a vessel which 
is well sewn with palmetto fibres; 
it is large, but its mouth is small 
It is said to be an isitundu because 
its mouth is just large enough to 
admit the hand. All the know- 
ledge of the chief is in this ves- 
sel ®* If he wishes to kill another 
chief, he takes something belong- 
ing to that chief, and puts it in 
the vessel, and practises magic on 
it, that he may kill him when he 
has no power left. 

When a chief has taken another 
chief,^^ he chums him in his ves- 
sel ; and at once calls him ; when 
be calls him he inspects carefully 
the mode in which the ubulawo 
acts, and says, " But I say that 
although I am cutting off the head 
of So-and-so; yet I say you will 
meet with an army. I see that 
he stands firm by his manliness. 



^* This is a free, but really literal rendering, as in the following 
sentence : — Ilau lonifundisi li Mala izincwadi zake zonke^ The private 
room of the missionary contains all his books ; or, All the missionary's 
books are in his private room. 

^^ That is, something belonging to the chief; by taking and 
churning that, he says he takes and churns the chief 
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csituiidwiiii sauii lapa iigi in j)c- 
Alako ; ngi ya. bona ukuba uliulo- 
wo buliikuni lapa ngi m bizako. 
Kodwa ngi ti ngi ya 'ku m ojuma 
ikaiiiia. Kcpn a no ba kjiniiia ; 
ba jB, tsliisa, ba umlila" 

I tuho noma be ya 'ku zi dAIa 
be ng' cswanga ubu/tlangii, i ti, 
" Ngi ti, ni ya 'u zi dAla li puma 
ilanga ; li ya 'kuti li ti patslia, ni 
lie se ui m a/ilulile. Kado ngi ni 
njobile. Ngi ja boiia oaitundwini 
saini Ngi ti, ngomso kusasa in- 
komo zi ya 'kutika lapa, ezi za 
'ubika." 



Ngaloko kc impi i hambe i ne- 
flibiudi aoknti, " A ku ko impi. 
lukosi TJbiLni so i tu bopilc. Si 
ya 'ugwaza amabekco i^e a ngo 
namkuba." 



I sec this 
churning liim , 



c! when I am 
tliat tho ubu- 
lawo ia hard^ ■»htu I call liim. 
But I aay I shall cut off his head. 
But do you figlit with tletermioar 
tion i they bum ; they are a fire."^^ 

He also tells them if they will 
e,it the cattle without any loss to 
themselves, saying, " I say, you 
will oat up the cattle when the 
Buu. rises ; wliilst it is still rising 
you will already have overcome 
liim. I have already overcome 
him. I see it in my vessel. I 
say the cattle will come here to- 
morrow morning, to report that 
you have conquered." 

Therefore the army goes out 
courageously, saying, " There is 
no enemy witli which we shall 
have to fight. Our chief has al- 
ready bound So-and-BO. We shall 
stab mere water-melons,''^ which 
are unable to resist" 



■* Tho ubulawo is hard, that ia, does not give out reatUly tho 
aigna which indicate a litvoui'nble issue. 

"'' That is, when you fight with them, it will bo like handling 
fire, and unless you fight well you will got burnt by tho oneniy, 
^ They are soft, and easily oveivonie, — mei'o v> 



Dh'iniiti/ by Familiar Spirits. 



KwA ti ngesikati solcuguU kuka- 
mainekad, umkabalm, ubalia w" e- 
muka wa ya emoAlatini ukufuna 
inyanga yokumbiilula e kwa bula- 
wa ngabo. Abanta \ta, m yalela 
inj'auga yemilod, ba ti, " Yiya 
kumaDcele o ya 'ku ku aiza." Wa 
fita kuye, wa ti, " Mngane, u bona 
nje ngi fika kuwe, ng" aAIulekile 
kuzo zonke izinyanga; ngi ti, um- 
/(laumbe wena u oga ngi siza ku- 
nezinye izinyanga. Ngi funa uku- 
hamba nawe kusasa." Wa vuma 
Umaucele. 



Kwa ea kti^ 



nilu li buyi3il< 



WnEN my aunt was ill, the wi&| 
of oiy father by adoption,'* 
father went to the forest-country \ 
to find a doctor to dig op the poi- 
Bon which was killing her. The 
people directed Mm to a doctor 
with ^Hniliar spiiita,' saying, " Go 
to Umancele ; it is he who will 
help you." When he came to him 
he said, "My friend, you see I 
come to you, for I have got no 
good from all the other doctors; I 
think that perhaps you can help 
me more than they. I wish you 
to go with me in the moniing." 
Umancele assented. 

In the morning tliere was a 



** Not the man's own father, but his uncle, hia father's brother, 
who on the death of the real &ther took poasesaion of the wife hdiJ 
family of the deceased, becoming the husband of the wife and father 
of the children, and ia therefore called father simply, in accoj-dance 
with native custom. 

^ Thia, perhaps, is the best rendering we can give to the wordn, ' 
Inyanga yemOosL The iiniloai are supposed to be iMiKtloTigo or apirita I 
of the dead, who wait on a paiiricular diviner, and speak in a low I 
whistling tone, so as to be heard by those who come to enquire. They 
are called imilosi from this mode of speaking ; nmlozi ia the whistling i 
sound made by the mouth, short of a full whistla The native do I 
not call them by any terra equivalent to " familiar," but they say they 
are " Amatongo a Aamba ')u/niuntu,"—Bpint6 who live with a miin- 
The wild cat and baboon are said to be omonxiwa — attendanta, L e. 
^miliars — of the abatakati or wizards ; and as we shall see below, 
they ore supposed to have power to bewitch various animals, as di^ I 
cattle, or snakes, and to send them on a message of .malice to injure I 
those they hat-e. These are of the same character as " the Sending" 
which we read of in Icelandic legends. They also use the imihm, ' 
that ia, httle people whom they have raised from the dead by incauta- j 
tions and magic ; and who m»y abo bo called /amUiara. ' 
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■wa Alfiln izinsuku eziuingi ; 1' cnza 
nmvunibi, be ngo naktihamlia. 
Kwa ti QgauiAla, li sayo ba puina. 
Sa boim be fika, si ugn sa Iw azi 
uauku a ba jra 'kufilca ngalo. 



^PSkuBbeai kwabo, ba tehclwa 
bonke abantu e sa s' ake nabo 
ukuti i fikile imilozL Kwa buta^ 
na abautu bonke end^lini bama' 
ntshayo, o gulayo. Ukugula 
kwake, wa e nga guli enyameiii ; 
u be gtila ngokubujelwa abautwa- 
aa. Ku tl abantu aba ngeiiayo 
\ilcuza 'kubiiigelela iuyanga, si 
ng' azi kaAle ukuba u nemilozi 
impels, kodwa s' azi ukuti u ne- 
milozi ugokuzwa ngabantu, si nga 
bonanga ugawetu ame^lo, 

8i ngene ukubingelela, abanye 
ba i bingelela ; abanye, ku ti, be 
nga ka i bingcleli, b' czwc ee ku 
taho yona, i ti, " Sa ku boiia, 
bani," i m biza ngegama lake, 'E- 
tuke, a ti, " Au ! ku tsho pi lokn 1 
Ngi be ngi bingelela TJmanoeJe lo 



Kwa sa kusasa, kwa pumelwa 
ngapaudAle esangweiii lomuzi uku- 
ya 'kubula iuyanga, TJmanoele 
wa ti, " 0, nkomidAlilale, (igama 



change of wcallier, and lie Htiiid at 
XTiiiaiicele's house many days ; 
there was very heavy rain, so that 
they could not set out On the 
firat fine day, they set out. AVe 
saw them on their airivol, not 
knowing the day on which they 
would come. 

When they came, all the people 
that lived with ns were told that 
the familiar spirits had come. All 
the people collected in the house 
of Umantshayo, the sick person. 
Her sickness was not that she was 
in sufTering ; she was sick because 
all her children died. We who 
went in to salute the doctor did 
not know for certain that he had 
fimiiliar splritB, but we heard it 
said by other people that he had ; 
we had aeeu nothing with our own 
eyes. 

When we bad gone in to salute, 
some saluted the familiar spirits; 
but others before they saluted 
heard the spirits saluting them. 
Baying, " GJood day. So-and-so," 
calling the person by Lis name. 
He started, and eKclaJmed, " O ! 
whence does the voice come J I 
was saluting "Umancele yonder." 

In the morning they all went 
out to the gateway of the village 
to enquire of the diviner. But 
Umancele said, " O, Unkomidhli- 
lale,^ (my father's name which was 

^ U-nhrai-i-dhi'^laU, The-bullock-which-eats-and-lies-down. Im- 
plying that he lives in the midst of abundauca 
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likabatia a li k^itiijwa iiiiilnii.) a 
tig* azi mma. ukii ku Ubc-Iii izwi 
noma li liaye lokiiti nokutL A 
kona amakcwi a ya 'ku ku penUu- 
la." 

Bala a peDdula, a ti, " Kkomi- 
dAUkle, ai nge bule u nga si koke- 
langa 'Into. A u boni ngaiii uku- 
ba si Ke 'ku ku eiza t Koka inko- 
mo, ukuze si ku kanyisele izLnta a 
wa bulawa ngazo," 

A sa bona umuntu o kulumayo 
uonkomidAlilulo ; r' ezwa izwi nje 
li taho li ti, " Funa irikomo." Sa 
kyalaia ukuti, " Au, Umaneele 
umlomo wako u tulUe nje. Xu 
kuluma pi loko na f ' Sa bhiikaua 
Bonke omunj-e uomuuye. 

UnkomidAlilale wa ugena nga- 
pakati ukufima inkoiuo, wa i 
taliaya, wa ti, " Nanai ke, makosi, 
inkomo yenu. Mbala unia iii tslio 
ni ti nina ni ze 'u ngi vusa, ugi 
nge ngabe nenkomo, noko zi nga 
se ko i za pelela eziDyangcoi ; ngi 
ni nika yona eya aalayo kuzo." 
Ya bonga imilozi, ya ti, " KuAle. 
Si ya i bonga inkonio yako," Wa 
Alala paufli ubabo. 

Ya kuluma imilozi, ya ti, 
" Nkomid/ililale, u ya gulclwa 
uuifazi wako. U ee mutslia. U 



giveu bim by the spirits,) for n 
pai-t I cannot give you a sing 
wortl, one way or tbe otherj 
There are masters^ who wi) 
answer you." 

And they did answer, saj^ 
" Cukomidhlilale, we cannot d 
vine unless you pay ua. Do yc 
not see that we have come to he^ 
you ) Give us a bullock, that n 
may show you the things whib 
are killing you." 

Wc (lid not sec any one sped 
ing with Unkomidblilale ; n 
merely heard a woixl telling hii 
to get a bullock. We look« 
round, saying, "0, UmanceUS 
mouth is quite etilL Whenn 
does the voice come ) " We all 
stared one at the other. 

TJnkomidhlikle went into the _ 
cattle-pen to look for a bulloc 
and, selecting one, said, ' 
your bullock, my maatera. Tnilj^ 
if you are come to give e 
again, I caunot refuse a bnlloo 

. though there are none 1 
they have all gone to the doctoraj 
I give one which waa left." 
spirits returned tlianka, and said, 
is well We thank you for 
tiie bullock." My father sat down. 

The spirits spoke, saying, " Uu- 
komidhlilale, it is your wife who 

sick. She is still young. You 



3 Almost precisely the words witb which lialaam auawei-ed B»- 
lak, Numb. xxiL 38. 



* Masters, — the imUozi. 
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ya tnfliigiila nkwti, ' Ini 1 I/oku 
lo 'mfazi ngi mu tete kuyise o in- 
tomtiazaiia ; wa fika lapa kiinii, 
wa zala unmtwana wentombl ; 
Dgemva, kwake kw' ala ukuzala ; 
wa zalela pansi. Kw euze njani 
na ) ' Kepft tina si za 'ku ku 
tahelft o kw enza ngako loko kum- 
kttko. Wena u ya funa, u ti, 
' Umkami w ekgs pi ! ' Kepa 
k" ek^anga 'ndawo ; ukufa ku m 
fikele ekaya, ni dAla utsbwala, 
Umuntu own lu bulaiayo. Um- 
kako wa fa ngobuAle. Wa ti e 
pumela pnndAle ukuya 'kutiiada, 
kanti lowo 'muntu u m Alomele ; 
wa ti 'esuka, wa b fika, wa tabata 
igade lomtomlo wake, wa !i songa 
endaweni yake, wa ti enAliziyweni 
yake, ' Ku iijani kcl Loku e 
Dg" ala, e nga viiini ukuba a be 
umkami, ngi za, 'ku m swezisela, 
ukuti, iigi za 'kubtilala iiizalo 
yake, a Alupeke nayo njeiigaiuL' " 



Loku okwa tshiwo iniilozi ukuti 
kwa ba njalo, wa tabata imboziaa, 



are astonishod and say, ' What is 
this? For I took this wife from 
her fether when alio was still a 
little girl ; she came here to me, 
and gave birth to a female child ; 
after that she could not have chil- 
dren ; she gave birth for the 
groiiud.* How has this happen- 
ed i ' But we are about to tell 
you how this happens to your 
wife. You ask where your wife 
walked over poiaon.'' But she 
haa no where walked over poison j 
the disease came to your house 
when you were drinking beer. It 
is a man who injured her. Your 
wife died'' for her beauty. She 
weut out to make water, but the 
man was watching her ; and whea 
she went back, he took the earth 
which was saturated with her 
urine, and wrapped it up, and said 
in his heart, ' How now then does 
the matter stand 1 Since she re- 
fus(jd me and would not be my 
wife, I will bei-eave her, that is, I 
will kill her children, that she too 
may be troubled as well as me.' " 

The spirits said he did thus : — 
He took poisonous plants^ and 

'' That is, for burial. None lived. 

* The natives believe that the wizard has power to place poisona 
in the [lath of a person he wishes to injure, and that by merely pac- 
ing over it the victim will be affected with whatever disease the 
wizard desires ; and further, no one besides the devoted victim will 
suffer by passing over it. This is called ukubeka ubuti, to lay poison ; 
and the person affected is said ukwekiia, ufniii, to leap over or pass over 
poison. 

'' Died ; her disease is called death, 

^ Inihosisn, a general term ai)plied to certain medicines capable 
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ukuti ninfl/Jelie nomliuyft iieziriki 
dinyc OKibiilaJayi), va zi /ilmign- 
nis& ncgade luratnndo woke, wa 
tunga izingeabo, wa si mbola eziko 
iigapaiiai kwomlilo, ukiize ku ti 
ngcsikuti lapa owisifazaua e piswa 
iimtonilo, a ti lapa e ti ka ttinde, 
ku be buAiungu esinyeui, ku tahi- 
ae. Wa m bulala ngaloka Bala 
ngemva kwaloko wa be 'ya tala 
iaisn, sa dAlula. Kepa tina 
lozi ei Damand/ila ukuya 'ku ku 
mbiilula loko. Si nga ya si ku 
tabate, si buye uako, ui ku bone 
iigaraeAlo eiiu. A ai namandAla 
okuti, ' Hambo, v ye enyaageni 
ngokwelapa, i boziso loko.' Z' Br 
Aluleka zonke. Ku ya 'kuya tlna 
'milozi. Si ya 'kuhamba ngquuio. 
NamAla nje ai katele. Si fte za 
"npumula." 



Kwa vela nabanye aba bnlawa 
kauye naye, ba ti, " Nati, makosi, 
ni y' ari nkuba Ba a' afce 'ndawo 
nye, s' aleka kulowo 'muntu." 



bound them up with the eartb im> 
prcgnated with her urine, 
made little bags of akin, in ' 
he placed the mixture, and buriej 
them under the fireplace of hit 
own hut, that when the woman 
had a eall of nature and went 
make water, she might Lave 
burning in her bladder. He i 
jured her by these means. Aft* 
that indeed she became pregnant^ 
but miacarried.* The spirits 
tinned, " But we apirits can g|! 
and dig up the mixture. We 
go and take it and bring it hcr^ 
and show it to you. We cani 
advise you to go to a doctor 
the sake of obtaining hia advica^ 
that he may cause that which ia 
injuring you to rot The doctora 
can do nothing. We spirita viliL, 
go. We will go to-morro'w. 
day we are tired. Wo are ni 
going to rest." 

Others came forwu^ who 
been injured at the same ' 
with her, and said, " You knowy 
masters, that we lived togethefi 
and wei-e hated by that man," 



of causing a elough — eschai'otica — from ukuboeisa, to cause to ixit 
But here they are not supposed to bo applied to the body, or to pro- 
duce any escharotic effect, but to bo mixed with the urine of the vic- 
tim, and to be thus capable of causing her offspring to perish. Two 
medicines are here mentioned — UTndhlebe and imbmfa ; not the com- 
mon imbuya, generally called wild spinach, but a larger plajit poa- 
seaaed of poisonous qualities. 

' Sa dhiula, L e. msw, the word whm being applied to the abdo-. 
men, to the wombj and to that which is conceived. "The offspri 
passed away." The natives use the same form of a man dying,- 
se dJUtdUe" Ho haa now passed away — he is dead. 
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b-Tti ti imilozi kirndfiyeni, "Si 
paid ukuti 'wena u indodana kan- 
■aidAlilale. "Wa bulawa nawe 
iigobu/;Ie liomfazi wa,ko ; a ku ta- 
lidwanga ukuba a zekwe u we 
iimnbi kangaka, ; kepa wena wa m 
zeka ngamaud/iJa ako — ngokuba 
wa b' n uezinkomo ezin/i.le, za ta- 
ndeka kuyise ■wentoinbi, wa ku 
nika yona ; kepa kulowo 'muntu 
kwa ba iaizondo knye ukuti, ' Ini 
ukiiba intombi in/Je kangaka Uja- 
du a i iiikc umfokazana c mubi 
kangaka ua V "Wa ti, ' Ngi za 'kn 
m bulala, ngi m shiyise yona ; si 
bone ukiiba e file a ugi yi 'kii i 
zeka na.' Wa bulawa ngaloko 
vena. Kepa amaiUJozi akwini a 
■wa vumi ukuba u fe, a ti, ' Ku 
ng' enzeke ukuba umutwana wetu 
a bulawe ngobuAle bomfazi wake. 
8a mu nika iziukomo ukuba a, 
zekc, nati ai dume Bgoku m pata 
kaAle.' Kodwa ke, ndayoni, noko 
u hamba ngosuku Iwanamu/tla, u 
ja bulawa, uamadAlozi a wa itizi 
'luto, ngokuba u ku n.'canele ujalu 
ukiize a buyo ncsidumbu aako. 
8i za Icuya 'ku ku mbulula loko 



Tlie apirita said to -TTntlayeni, 
" Wo know that you are Unkomi- 
diililale'a son. You too are in- 
jured on account of your wife's 
beauty ; it was not liked that sha 
should many one so ugly as yoii 
are ; but you took her to wife be- 
cause you were powerful — because 
you had so many beautifiil cattl^ 
which were an object of admira- 
tion, to the maiden's father, and so 
ho gave her to you ; and that ex- 
cited hatred in the other's heart, 
and he said, ' How is it tliat Ujadu 
has given eo beautiful a damsel to 
so ugly a beggar as that ( I will 
kill him, and force him to leave 
her ; and when he is dead we shall 
see whether I shall marry her or 
not.' You were made ill on that 
account. But the spirits^" of your 
people would not allow you to be 
killed, but said, ' It cannot be per- 
mitted that our child should be 
killed OD account of the beauty of 
his wife. We gave him cattle 
that he might marry, and we be 
honoured for treating him welL' 
But notwithstanding that, Unda^ 
yeni, although you are living uow, 
yoii are being killed, and t!io an- 
cestral spirits give you no help, 
for that sorcerer is constantly 
longing to bring home your 
corpse. '1 We are going to dig 
up that by which you are in- 

" Amadhlori or Amatongo. 

' That is, to kill you ; and like a warrior retiim with the spoil — 
the dead boily of the eouijiiered. 
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owa biilitwa ngako, ii leu bone 
ngamoAlo." 

Kwa li kiisMA ya tsbo iinilozi, 
y& ti, " Si po ni ukud/ila, s' cnca- 
itie, Hi hninbc," Kwa funwa uku- 
dAla, kwa Ictwa utsliwala bu ngo- 
kanibu, Iwa bckwa kuraancele ; 
wa pttza kc nabantu bake, kwa 
pola. Ya bonga, ya ti, "Si ya 
bonga ke ; se si bamba, fii Ikomba 
imbakwiui — Ukcuba nobutongwa- 
ne nabo bonke bakwini. A si 
taho tikuti loko si ya 'kti ku tnta 
obala ; si ya 'kulwa nabiikoua ; 
kotlwa Hi ya 'kit b' aAlula, si buye 
iiako luko, Sala ni ka/de ke." 
Ya ham La. 



Sa sala tina noraancole nabantu 
bake, Bi mangele si ti, " I za 'fcuba 
'ndaba ni leria naT" Y' emuka 
amaauku amatatu. TJmauccle wa 
Eala natt Sa buza kuye ukuti, 
" I ya "kufika nini nal " Wa ti, 
" Na ngomso i nga fika, «ina par- 
mbUi ku nge liiknni, i b' aAlnlile, 
Kodwa a ng* ari nami iisukn Iwo- 
kufika kwayo, ngokuba a ba ngi 
tabelanga usuku a ba ya 'kubnya 



jural, and ymi ahall bog it with 
your own eyes." 

On the following morning the 
spiritB said, " Give us some food, 
tliat we may eat and set owt" 
The people fetclied food, and beer 
in a pot, and placed it before ITm*- 
ncele ; he and his people ate and 
drank it all. The spirits returned 
thanks and said, " We thank yon 
we are now going ; we are goii 
with the spirits of your peopit 
with Ukaibft aiid TJtmtongwana 
and all the people of your house.^ 
We do not say that we shaJl taks 
that which ia killing you without 
difficulty ; we shall fight with the 
spirits of that place ; but we shall 
conquer them ; and bring back 
what we are going for. So good 
bye."i* They went. 

We, Umancele and hia people 
remained, we wondering and ask- 
ing, " How will this matter turn 
out 1 " The spirits went away for 
three days. Umancele remained 
with UH, We asked him -when the 
spirits would come back again. 
He replied, " They may come per- 
haps to-monx)w if they do not find 
it a difficult work where they are 
gone, and they conquer them. 
But I do not myself know the day 
of their return, for they did not 
tell me, for they go to an enemy. 



led 

ina 



"^ Viz., the dead, — the Amatongo. 

'^ Compare this contest between the contending Mictions ( 
Amatongo with the battle of the good people, givea in " The Confe* J 
aiona of Tom Eourkc," CroWa Fwry Legeiwla. 
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Wo eball know ouly by their 
arrival." 

When vre oaked how we ehoiild 
know wheu they arrived, Uma- 
□ccle said, " You will hoar thorn 
speak ; and if you are makiug a 
great noise and talking aloud, they 
will say, ' Bo quiet ; we are couie.' 
Aud if you do not hear, tliey will 
call him by narao who is making 
the aoise, aud say, ' Bo quiet, you 
So-and-so, Do you uot hear J ' 
Thus it will be when thoy come." 

Umancelo waa amongst ua like 
a strauger, not like a doctor ; Uo 
and hit) people ate and di-iuik. 

On the foui-th day in the after- 
noon one spirit came, and we 
lieard it saying, " I liave come." 
Umauocle asked, " Who are you !" 
It replied, " I am 8o-and-BO," giv- 
ing the name of the spirit. Umsi- 
neele again enquired, saying, " O, 
So-and-so, where are all the rest V 
It replied, " O, we are troubled. 
They i-emain behind ; the people 
are dying j^* the enemy is stabbing 
us ; they will not let us dig up 
the jwiaon ; but we too have our 
men, and they are fighting with 
tbem. I have come to ask for 
food. Wo are hungry. I am 
going back. I shall not sleep 
here." 

^* It is supposed that the Amatougo, or the dead, oon die again. 
Hero we have allusions to their being killed in battle, aud of their 
being cirried awiiy by the rivei'. Sue above, \>. 335, note 70. 



^Tlgalo, ngokuba ba ya eziUini. Si 
ya 'fcubona ngolKi se be fika uje." 

Si buzc tina, si ti, " Uma be fi- 
kile si ya 'kuboua ngaui na]" A 
ti Uniflncele, " Ni )^ 'kuzwa izwi 
labo ; noma ni banga umaindo, ni 
kniuma ngamaudAbt, ba ya 'kuti, 
* Tula ni ; si fikile.' Noma ni 
iig' ezwa, lowo o lukamisa uondnda 
ba ya 'ku m biza ngegama lake, ba 
ti, ' Tula, bani. A u zwa ini naf 
Ku ya 'knba njalo ke ukufika 
kwabo." 

tJmancole wa be o pakati kwetu 
njengomuutu wasemiiuui, e nga 
faui nenyanga ; wa dAla, wa puza 
tinbantu bake. 

Kwa ti ngolwesine ntambama 
kwa fika wa munyo unilozi ; a' c- 
Ewa u se u ti, " Ngi fikile." Wa 
huzfl Umauceic, wa ti, " tJbani 
Uat" Wa ti, "Ng" Ubani," u 
bilio igama lawo. Wa biizn fiiti 
Umaiicele, wa ti, "Au, bani, 
bonko ha pi na 1 " Wa ti, " Au, 
ei ya Alupeka. Ba sole ; ba ya fa 
abantu ; ba ya si gwoza ; a l>a 
vumi ukuba si mbiUuIe; kndwa 
nati si namndoda akwiti a ya Iwa 
naba Ngi ze 'ukcela ukiid/tla. 
Si lambilc. Ngi ya buyola. A 
ngi z" 'ulula lajja." 
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Kwa fimwa ukudAIa, kwa be- 
kwa kumanccle, noma isikafu, no- 
ma utshwala. Wa dAla Umancelc, 
Vf& kqcdsL Umlozi wa bonga, wa 
ti, "Sala ni kuAle." Wa buza 
Umaucele, wa ti, " Ni ya 'kubuya 
nini na]" Wa ti, "A ng* azi, 
Dgokuba abantu ba katele ; u loku 
aa fika, amasuku omatatn sa Iwa 
njalo kn ze ku be namuAIa. Um- 
Alanmbe na ngomnso si nga fika. 
A ug' azi ; si ya 'kubona pambili." 
W emuka. 

Sa lala Iwesi/ilanu. Kwa ti 
ngomso emini, sa ti si Z^lezi, si 
ng* azi 'luto, s' ezwa se i tsho em- 
samo, i ti, " Tula ni umsindo ; se 
si fikile ; kodwa a si fiki sonke ; 
abanye b' emuke namanzi." 



Wa buza Umancele, wa ti, 
« Obani na 1 '' 

Ya ti, " Ubutongwane. Ka 
vumi ukuwela ; w' esaba amanzi. 
Kodwa nezinto e be si ye Tiu zi 
tata, a zi pelele; zi mukile futi 
namanzi; ku muke ingcaba kabani, 
e nokuti nokuti yake; nekabani 
y' emuka njalo ; kodwa ezinye zi 
kona ; ekabani nobani bonke aba 
takatelwayo, si fika nazo," 



The people fetched food and 
placed it before Umancele, both 
solid food and beer. He ate it alL 
The spirit returned thanks, and 
said, " Good bye/' Umancele 
asked when ihej would come 
back. It said, ** I do not know, 
for the people are tired ; fix)m the 
time we got there, all three days, 
we have been constantly fighting 
till to-dayr Perhapa we may come 
to-mon-ow. I cannot say ; we 
shall see by and bye." It de- 
parted. 

We retired to rest on the fifth 
day. On the morrow at noon, as 
we were sitting unconscious of any 
thing, we heard the spirits speak- 
ing at the upper part of the house, 
saying, " Cease your noise ; we 
are come ; but we are not all here ; 
some have been carried away by 
the river." 

Umancele asked who they were. 

They replied, " Ubutongwane. 
He would not cross ; he was afi^id 
of the water. But all the things 
which we went to fetch, are not 
here j they too were carried away 
by the water; the little bag of 
i So-and-so, the one with such and 
such things in it, has been carried 
away ; and that of So-and-so ; but 
other things are here ; the bag of 
So-and-so, and of So-and-so, and of 
all the others who are poisoned, 
we bring with us." 



Tina B czwa hc kn tiwsi, " I fi- 
kile iiailozi," ku nyeuyezwa aoiiia- 
tuc. Su biizii, sa ti, " I iike uini 
nal" Ba ti, " I fike emini nje. 
Kepa i ti, iiyiAlo u miikile nania- 
xtxi, ucKiiito eziuye zi muke uama- 
BzL" Sa piinia nkitti, " Ake si yo 
'kiizwa nati." 6a ngcna entlAlini, 
Ba Alala ; a' ezwa bala ku njalo, i 
kuluina imtloKi. Sa tana nkuba i 
kuluma i>i. Sa Uieka emlonyoui 
kaniaiicL'lo ; a »v buna 'kukuluma. 
Sa ku/ilwa uma ku LaLupiluku nn. 



I ti, "Si iiko souko," I kcnka^ 
imp! yayo ukuAIalHiiia kwayo. I 
ti, " Sa b' aAliila. Uknze si b' a- 
Alulo, sa it' enzela ingouiauo ngom- 
lilo; sa b' ajilnio^ Sa /tlala, ai 
Unda umlilo, uknze u kcimc, si 
lubululo izitito Iczi c td Gka uttzo ; 
kwa ba iijalo sa. zi mbulula, si lika 
iiszo aonke. Ni ya 'kii zi bojia 
kususa, ukuti iiukutt njalo." 



Kwa sa kusasa, fcwa ti emini 
kwa kitsliwa iziuto zonko cndAlini, 
kwa sindva, ukuze izibi zonkc zi 
piime ; y' onia iail/j^u ; kwa butwa 
abtuitu Ijaleyo 'mizi yakwila iiknza 



We IiKii-d our mothers whisjier- 



They 
But 



iiig tbat tlio spirits had a 
asked wlien they came, 
said, " Just now, at aw 
they say, your father haa been 
canied away by the river, and 
Bonie of tlie things also." "We 
went out, saying, " Jnat let ua go 
and hear too." We went into the 
house and sat down ; and tndy we 
heaj^ it was bo ; the spirits were 
speaking. We tried to diacover 
where the voice came from. Wo 
looked earnestly at Umaneele'a 
mouth ; we did not see him speak- 
ing. We could not undaratand 
wlicre the voice was. 

The spirits said, " We have aJl 
come." They related all the acta 
of tlio army. They said, " We 
conqneretl them. In order that wo 
might conquer them, we made an 
attnck with fire ; and so conquered 
them. We remained watching the 
lire, that when it liad gone out wo 
might dig up the things which we 
ha^'e brought ; so we dug them 
up, and have hj^ught them all. 
Yo« will see them in the morning, 
every one of them," 

On the following day at noon, 
every thing was taken out of the 
house, and the floor was smeared 
with cowduug, that all dust might 
be taken away ; the floor dried •, 
and all the pooi>lo of our villages'* 



liabitanta ol* ail ot' them 



vilhige.i situated uear each othei", and the ii 
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'kulmna izinto ozi fikiloyo. Kwa 
kctwa abadala, amadoda ncsifkza- 
na, aba za 'kuiigcna end/Jini ; kwa 
ti abancane bcsifazana nabalisa 
abancano ba Alungwa ; a ba ngena, 
ba Bala ogapandAla Kwa tiwa, 
abancane a l)a nako ukungena la- 
pa ; a ku £mele ukuba ba boniswe 
iziuto zobulima obubL 

Kwa ti be sa kulnma, ya ti 
imilozi, '^ Hlcla ni, iii Alale kaAle, 
ni tule umsindo, ni ti nya," Bala 
kwa ba DJalo, ba tula, ba ti nya. 
Ya tsho imilozi, ya ti, " K^pela 
ni oku wayo." Ba Alala iigoku- 
k^pela. B' ezwa kw eAla into 
pezulii, i njengento i ponswe umu- 
utu, i ti gcitshL Kwa ba kuningi 
kw enze njalo ukuwa kwako, kwa 
za kwa pelela. Kwa ti se ku 
pelile, ya tsho iikiiti, " Ku bute 
ni; ku pelele manje." Ba ku 
buta. Ku ti a ba nga ku boniyo, 
b' ezwe se u tsho umlozi, u ti, 
" Bheka ni okunye ; nako ngo- 
tingo ol utile, nokunye kwolutile." 
Ba ku buta konke. 



Ya tsho, ya ti, " Ku pelele ke 
manje. Ilaniba ni, ni ye emfu- 
leni, emadwalcni, ni ku /dakazele 
kona ; ni ya *kubona kona izinto 



were collected to see the things 
which had coma The old people, 
men and women, were chosen to 
go into the house. The young 
people, female and male, were 
separated ; they did not go in, but 
remained outside. They said 
young people could not go in ; it 
was not proper for them to see the 
things of wicked sorcery. 

As they were still speaking, the 
spirits said, " Arrange yourselves 
properly, and be quite quiei" 
And truly they were absolutely 
silent The spirits said, " Look 
about you for that which £dls." 
They waited and watched. They 
heard something Ml from above^ 
like a thing thrown by some one ; 
it fell with a sound. Many things 
fell in this way, until all had 
fallen. When all had fallen, the 
spirits said, " Collect them j all 
are now hei-e." They collected 
them. When there was any thing 
they did not see, they heard a 
spirit saying, " See, there is some- 
thing else j there it is near such a 
wattle ; and there is another by 
such a wattle."^^ They collected 
every thing. 

The spirits said, " You now 
have every thing. Go to the rocks 
in the river, and spretul them 
abroad there ; you will there see 



^^ The English reader may require to be reminded that the native 
hut is made of wattles, covered with grass. 
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ni zi fnna ; iiignalwi kivbani, 
istnaa utile, nt'kabani ctilc." Ya 
s' nAlukauisa zoiike izingcuba nga- 



Ya ti, " Hamba ni ko, ni tcite 
eiD&nziui unia hc ui bonilo, kn 
muke niunauzL Ni ya 'kupiln; 
no bo e fdwa u ya 'kujiila ; nogii- 
layo 11 ya 'kiitokoza, iikuzo n' azi 
uknba si izinyanga inifjclii." 



Bala b' enjuka, ba Alakazela 
emanziui ; abanye ba fiiniaua ubu- 
Alalii bwabo ; iibanyc ba fumana 
um/ilaba u botsliiwe; nubanyo ba 
fumana izidwaba Babo ; nabanye 
La fumana i/iziba zabo; bonko ba 
iumana okwabo njalo j ba ku la/ila 
emanzini, kw' emnka. Ba geza 
izaud/ila ncmiKimba, be ti, " Si 
ugo godlike nejjiwga lamauyola." 



Ba fika ekaya, sa buza kwoma- 
e ngokunyenyeza nknti, " Ni zi 
t izinto zonke zetu na 1 " 
tti, " Au, impela. Si ya kolwa 
, izinyanga. 8e si ku 
; nokuti kukabani, e sa si 
a ku nga ka la/iloki j zonke 
'J aziyo sa sa bona. Si 
' etemba ukuba u za 'kiudnda 



the tilings which yon liave bpcn 
looking for ; So-and-ao'H little hug, 
and such and euch a tiling you 
will see ; and that thing of So- 
aod-80." They distinguished aJl 
the little bags according to the 
persons to whom they belonged. 

They said, " Go then, and cast 
them into the water when you 
have seen them, that they may be 
cariied away by it. You will get 
well ; and she whose children died 
will get well ; and he who ia aick 
will rejoice, that yon may know 
that wo are indeed divinei'a." 

So they went and spread them 
out by the water; somo found 
their beads ; some found earth 
bound up ; others found pieces of 
thoir old tattered garment* ; othere 
their rags ; all found something 
belonging to them ; they thi-ew 
them into the water, and they 
were carried away. They washed 
their handfl and bodies, aaying, 
" We cannot go homo with the 
stench of this filth upon us." 

Wlien they came home wo asked 
onr mothers in whispers if they 
had found all our tilings. They 
replied, " Yes, surely. We be- 
lieve that they are diviners. We 
Iiave seen the tilings; there was 
that of So-and-80 which we used 
to see before it was lost ; we saw 
every thing which we know. We 
now believe that we shall get 
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Kw« U ngangomtiBO UinatK^le 
wa nikwa inkomo yake. Wa 
valelisa, wa goduka. Sa bonga, 
sa tif " Hamba ni kaAle ke, ma- 
kosL Si bonik ubuuyanga benu. 
Kodwa 86 8i ya 'kuk^pela uku- 
pila kodwa." B' emuk& 

Sa tsala si bhekile. Wa si tata 
isisu Umantshajo ; za pela izinya- 
nga zokubeleta ; wa belcta ; ingane 
ya Alala amasuku amaAlanu, ya 
/ilabeka, ya tsho ngapansi na nga- 
])czulu, ya dAliila. Sa buyela 
cmuva, sa ti, " Au ! loku ku tiwe 
si mbululiwe, ku vela pi loku na 1 
Hau ! si za 'uk^pcla ngcmuva ; 
uma si bona ku ba nje, si ya 'ude- 
la, si ti, nokumbululwa a ku sizi 
'luto. Si ya /diipeka." 



"Wa Alala isikati eside ; wa ta- 
bata isisu ; za pela izinyanga zake ; 
wa beleta ; ya Alala ingane ama- 
suku a nge niangaki; kwa ba 
njalo ya tsho ngapansi na ngape- 
zulu, ya dMula. 

Sa ti, " Hau ! okona 'ku i ko i 
ku pi ! Loku se si bona ku se si 
kale. Inkomo yetu sa i delela ni ? 
I ku pi na, loku si nga sa boni 
umntwana njena na T Sa ti, " O, 
imilozi i ya si ko/disa. A i taba- 
tanga ukufa e sa bulawa ngako. 



On the morrow Umanoele was 
given his bullock. He took his 
leave and went homa We gave 
thanks, saying, " Gro in prosperity, 
our masters. We have seen your 
skilL But we are now looking 
out for our recovery." They de- 
parted. 

We remained in expectation. 
Umantshayo became pregnant ; 
her months were ended ; she gave 
birth to a child ; after five days it 
was attacked with violent sickness 
and diarrhcea ; it died. We lost 
heart again, and said, ^' O ! since 
it was said the poison which was 
killing us has been dug up, whence 
comes this ? O ! we shall look 
back again j when we see that it 
is thus, we shall be satisfied, and 
say that even digging up the poi- 
son is of no use. We are in trou- 
ble." 

She remained a long time ; she 
became pregnant ; her months 
were ended ; she gave birth to a 
child ; it lived a few days j again 
it was seized with the same dis- 
ease, and died. 

We said, " O ! what is the real 
truth in this matter ? For we see 
that we are still weeping. Why 
did we give our bullock ? Where 
is the truth of the matter, since 
even now we see no child bom to 
live ? O, the spirits are deceiving 
us. They did not take away the 
poison which was killing us. They 
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I ai tungele okwujo, ukuza 'kuta- 
hata iiikoino yctu. A si ku boni 
ukumbultilwa kwetii ; si fela pezu 
kwoko. Ku se ku be namuAla, 
n ya felwa tTiimnteliayo." 



Nondayeni ka tolanga 'aikalH 
Bokupumulit ; kwa ba i loka wa 
gala, wa za wa, fa, ku nge ko 'uya- 
nga natiye e m sizayo, z' &Aluleka 
zonka W eza wa dAlala Dgom- 
kabalja lo o nge nanyauga ; z' a- 
I Alalekib zonke. Nabo bokondayeni 

FSOA 



Umpengula Mean da. 



sewed np to deceive tis their own 
things in the bags, that they might 
corao and take our bullock. We 
do not Bee that they dug up the 
poison for ua ; we are dying not- 
withstanding. And to this day 
the chikU'en of Umantshayo die." 
And Undayeni did not get the 
least rest; he was always ill, and 
at last died ; not a single doctor 
helped him ; all were nnauccesafuL 
And he trifled with my father's 
wife, who had no doctor who co\ild 
cure her ; all jailed. And the 
people of UndayeDi had the same 
cause of complaint that we had. 



Anot/ter accmtnl. 



ISojl ka nga ya kuwo undozi, ngi 
ja 'kuhula umfana wakwetii, e 
gwla, e neaifo, e kjuleka. 8a ma- 
ngala uobaba nomfo wetu naoma- 
me uma isifo sinl lesi, loku e kade 
e nge naso leai 'aifo. Si ya si k^- 
buka esokuba si zwiwo. Sa ha- 
mba, sa fika kuwo umtozi. Sa 
kideka, sa ti, " E, mngane ; in- 
dab' ezinAlo^" Sa /ilala. Ya ti, 
" Sa ni bona." Sa vuma, sa ti, 
" Yeba" Ya k<!ataz;' uguai, ya 
bemo, ya zamula, ya Keluki, ya 



I ONce went to a person with a 
ianiiliar spirit to enquire respect- 
ing a boy of ours who had convul- 
sioQB, My father and brother and 
mothera and I wondered what waa 
the nature of the disease, since it 
was a new thing. We saw at first 
sight that it was something about 
which we must enquire of tha 
diviner. We set out and went to 
the person with a familiar spirib 
We made obeisance, saying, " Eh, 
friend ; we come to you for good 
news," We waited. The doctor 
said, " Good day," We replied, 
saying, " Yes," She poured out 
some snulT, and took it ; she then 
yawned and stretched, and alao 
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AlaKimula fati, ya ii, ** Ka ba ka 
fiki aba bulayo." 

Sa ^lala isikati eside, sa za nati 
Bakcataz* uguai, sa bema; id te 
lapa se si koAUwe, s' ezwa ukufika 
kwayo imilozi ; ya ti ya si binge- 
lela, ya ti, ''Sa ni bona.^ Sa 
kqeAazsL endAlini ukuba i tsho pL 



Ta ti, '' Ni "kqeAazA ni, loku si 
ya ni bingelela nje, si ti, ' Sa ni 
bonar" 

Sa ti, '' Si k^ulaza ukuba si nga 
ni boni lapa ni kona." 

Ta ti ke, '' Si lapa. A ni na- 
mandAla oku si bona. Ni ya 'ku- 
sizwa ngokushumayela nje." 

Izwi layo li vela kuyo, li nga 
tuti elomuntwanyana omncinyane, 
a li namandAla okukuluma kakii- 
lu, ngokuba li kuluma pezulu 
ezintingwem. 

Sa ti, « Yebo." 

Ya ti, " Ni ze ngendaba." 

Wa ti umnikaziyo, " Ba tsha- 
yele ni ; nampo be ni tshela, be ti, 
ni ze ngendaba." 

Sa tshaya ke. 

Ya ti, " Indaba inkulu e ni ze 
ngayo ; uniAlola u kumuntu." 

Sa i tshayela, sa buza, sa ti, " U 



shuddered, and said, '' They who 
diyine are not yet here." 

We remained a long time, and 
at length we too took some snuff; 
when we were no longer thinking 
of the reason of our coming, we 
heard that the spirits were come ; 
they saluted us, saying, "Grood 
day." We looked about the house 
to see where the voice came from. 

The spirits said, " Why are you 
looking about, for we merely salute 
you 1 " 

We said, " We look about be- 
cause we cannot see where you 



ara" 

They said, " Here we are. You 
cannot see us. You will be helped 
by what we say only." 

The voice was like that of a 
very little child ; it cannot speak 
aloud, for it speaks above, among 
the wattles of the hut. 

We replied to the salutation. 

The spirits said, " You have 
come to enquire about something." 

The person whose i^miliars they 
were said, " Strike the ground for 
them ; see, they say you came to 
enquire about something." 

So we struck the ground. 

They said, '* That about which 
you have come is a great matter; 
the omen has appeared in a man." 

We struck the ground, and 
asked, saying, '< How big is the 
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^^muniitu o ugakanaiii na woDa 


man in whom tJio omen has ap- 


lowo 'mAlola nfl 1" 


peared I " 


Ta ti, " U kumuufcu onmduya- 


They replied, " It ia a young 


ne." 


person. " 


Sa tshaya kakula Iaix>, uma ai 


We struck the ground vehe- 


awa ukuti ya Alaba kona. 


mently there, when we perceived 




that ahe" Lad hit the mark. 


Ya ti, " Ngi ti, umAlolit iijalo 


They said, " I say the omen is a 


isifo." 


disease." 


Sa tahaja kakulu. 


We smote the ground vehe- 




mently. 


Yati, "Si semzimbem kulowo 


They said, " It is disease in the 


'miintu omncinjaBe." Ya ti, " A 


body of that young person." They 


ngi awe nma uuiuutu mnnir' 


said, " Let me see what that per- 


Ya ti, " Umfana." 


son ia T It ia a hoy." 


Sa i yumela kakulu. 


Wo assented strongly. 


Ya ti, " Ka k' alusi. U ae 


They said, "He does not yet 


muncinyane." 


herd He is still amaR" 


Stt tshaya kakulu. 


Wo smote violently on the 




ground. 


Ya ti, " Kodwa ni ya maiigala, 


They said, " But you wonder at 


ni mangaliflwa umkuija o kuyB 


what haa occun-ed to him." They 


emzimbeni." Ya ti, " Tshaya ni, 


said, " Strike the ground, that I 


ngi zwe uma lo 'mkuba o aemzi- 


may seo what that ia which haa 


lubeni kulowo 'mfana omneinyaue 


occurred to the body of the little 


nje, uma umkuba muni na." 


boy." 


Sa tahaya kakulu, sa ti, " Si ya 


We struck the ground vehe- 


'kiizwa ngawe, lok' u m bonile_ 


mently, aud said, " We will hear 


wena ukuti uuitana muncinyane." 


from you, for you have seen that 




it ia a little boy." 


Tati, "Naku; ngi m bona, e 


They said, " There he ia ; I see 


nga ti a nga kgiileka bo." 


him ; it is as though he had con- 




vulaions." 


Sa tahaya kakulu lapo. 


Upon that we smote the ground 1 




vd,.m»«y. J 


" The woman with the familiar spiritH. The diviiiation of the 1 


apirita is spoken of as aometliing done by the woman, without whom H 


' they do not divine, ^^^M 
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Ya tiy ** Ukuk^eka i 'kwcnzo 
njani t Ngi buze m." 

Sa ti, ^^A si nako ukubnza. 
Kgokuba naku ni y* aad ; se ni si 
tsbelile nina ngapambili. Loku u 
Dgapane u ti, a si ku buze DJe, a u 
yi ngayo indAlela ; loku si zwa u 
ya ngayo nje, si nga ze si buze ni 
nal" 



They said, « What kmd of con- 
Yulsions are they) Enquire of 



Ya ti, ** Ngi ti pela, ngi buze 
ni ; ungabe ngi y* eduka." 

Sa ti, " Kqs, ; ka w eduki ; u ya 
ngayo iudAlela e si i bonayo natf 

Ya ti, " Lowo 'mfana ku k^'ale 
lap* e ti, 'esuke, a hambe, XJ se 
mncane kakulu, a ni ku bonanga 
loku 'kufa — lapa e se ingane enca- 
ne ; wa za wa k^-ala ukuMeka, e 
nga ka bi naso leso 'sifo j wa za 
wa Alala, e nga ka bi naso j wa za 
wa kasa, e nga ka bi naso ; wa za 
w' esuka w' ema, e nga ka bi naso 
leso 'sifo ; u te lapa e se lu susa 
Tinyawo uma a kcatule, sa fika leso 
'sifo. Uku si bona kwenu leso 
'sifo, ni si bone si iika ngoku m 
bulala nje ; wa fela ezand/ileni 
zikaninaj unina wa m tela nga- 
manzi, e se yalule ame^lo ; unina 



me." 

We said, " We have nothing to 
ask about. For behold you know ; 
you have already first told ua 
For it is proper that you should 
tell MB to ask, if you were not 
going the right way ; but as we 
perceive that you are going the 
right way, what have we to ask of 
youl" 

They replied, **I tell you to 
ask, for perhaps I- am going 
wrong," 

We said, " No ; you are not 
going wrong ; you are going by 
the way which we ourselves see." 

They said, " The disease began 
in the child when he began to 
walk. When he was very young, 
you did not see the disease — when 
he was a little infant ; at length 
when he began to laugh, the dis- 
ease had not yet appeared ; at 
length he began to sit up, it not 
having yet appeared ; at length he 
'began to go on all fours, it not 
having yet appeared ; at length he 
began to stand before he was af- 
fected by itj when he began to 
lift his foot from the ground to 
toddle, the disease came upon him. 
When you saw the disease, yoo 
saw it without expecting anything 
of the kind ; he died iu his mo- 
ther's arms ; his mother poured 
water on him when he was turning 
\x^ \iis ^yes \ she uttered a grca* 



I 
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'wa kala kakulii, ti' etiikit, na giji- 
ma, nn ya, eud/iliui ; ni te tii £ka 
eiiit/tlini, na fika e ae vukile. Wa 
ti uiiina, ' Ni ngi zwa ngi kala 
nje, u file immtanamL A ni mu 
boBi emaiizU Katie ngi mu tele 
ngamanri, nokiuna a se a yiike 
nje.' " Ya ti imilozi, " Ngi ni 
tshele loko ke ; ngi pikise ni uma 
ka si kona loko e ngi kii tahoyo 
ua." 

Sa ti, "*I nge ze sa tu pikiaa ; 
ai ku taheUle na kukyala, sa ti, u 
hamba ngayo indAleLn," 

Ya ti, " Leao 'sifo ei Skne, nesifo 
Bomuntu esi bitutwane. Nina ni 
Eo lupa njc, ni ti, ka ni zwg uma 
Icso 'silo ed kuumtwana, lesi 'slfo 
slni esi fiina nesitutwane lesi, uma 
isifo slni," 

Sa ti, " Ehe, u kginisile ; si 
tanda nkuti ma si zwe kuwena, 
mlozi ; wona u ya 'kii si tshela 
neeifo nokuti isiTo sokuti, si ze 
b' azi ukuk^nila uma lesi 'sifo 
isifo sokuti ; ngciknba ae si si talio- 
Iwe u we ; u si tsliele neniiti yoku 
b' elapa, uma si ya 'kwenza njani 
na." 

Ya ti, "Ngi za 'ku ni tahela 
isifo. Nina ni novalo olukulu 
ngokuba ni ti, lo 'mutwana u ne- 
situtwane ; ngokuba isitutwaue 
UDiDiita waso ka lungi ; u zitsliisa 
Da semiiJilwenL Mlna ngi za 'ku 
ni tshola, ngi ni k^ondise ukwtinza 
^kwaleao 'sifa Ake ni tshaye, ngi 



cry, you started, and ran into the 
house ; when you entered he had 
again come to life. The mother 
said, ' You heard me cry ; my 
child was dead. Do you not see 
he is wet ! I poured water over 
him for some time, and therefore 
he has come to life again.' " The 
spit'its continued, "I have now 
told yon this ; deny if what I say 
is not true." 

We replied, " We can in no 
way dispiite what you say ; we 
have told you already that yon 
wei-e going by the right path." 

The spirits said, " This diaeiiB© 
resembles convolslona. Yon have 
come to me to know what is this 
disease which is like convulaions." 



We said, " Just so, you say- 
truly ; we wish to hear from you, 
spirit ; you will tell us the diaeuaff 
and its nature, that we may afc 
length understand of what nature 
it is ; for you have already told us 
the name of the disease ; tell us^ 
also the medicines with which we 
shall treat it." 

Theyrephed, "I will tell yoii 
the di^eafie. You are gteatly 
alarmed because you say the child 
has convulsions J and a chOd with 
convulsions is not safe ; ho burns 
himself in the fire, I shall tell 
you what caused this disease. Just 
smite on tho ground, boys, that I 
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Ewe uma lo 'mntwaua i 'kupela 
kwake ini kuyise, ba&na, na 1 " 
Sa ti, " Ehe ; i 'kupela kwake." 

Ya ti, "Tshaya ni, ngi «we 
nina, uma ni bula nje, ni ini naye 
ua, nalowo 'mfana na, o gulayo 



na.' 

Sa tehaya kakulu. 

Ya ti, " Lowo 'mfana umfo we- 
nn." Ya ti, " Tshaya ni, ngi zwe 
uma umfo wenu kayiAlo wenu 
ngempela na.'' Ya ti, " Amanga. 
Ka si ye okayiAlo wenu ngempela. 
Ba y' elamana kodwa oyiAlo. Um- 
fo wenu, ngokub' oyiAlo b' elama- 



na. 



n 



Sa tshaya kakulu. 

Ya ti, " Tshaya ni, ngi zwe uma 
umupi omkulu kwoyi/ilo bobabili. 
Ngi ti uyiAlo wenn, bafana, ka se 
ko, wa fa. Tshaya ni, ngi zwe 
uma wa fela pL" Ya ti, " Nanku ; 
ngi m bona ; a feF endAle uyi/ilo 
wenu, bafana. Wa gwazwa ngom- 
konto. Wa gwazwa isipi 'sizwe 
nje 1 " 

Sa tshaya kakulu. 

Ya ti, " Wa gwazwa amazulu 
nganeno kwotukela; lap* a fela 
kona uyi/do, bafana. Lona uyi/do- 
kazi ngokwelamaua noyi/ilo ; yena 
uyi/Jo omkulu." 



may understand if the child is the 
only son of his father." 

We said, " Yes ; he is his only 



I 



son. 

They said, " Smite the ground, 
that I may understand what rela- 
tion you are to the child, since you 
come here to enquire." 

We smote vehemently on the 
gi*ound. 

They said, " The boy is your 
brother. Smite the ground, that 
I may see if he is really your 
brother bom of your own fEither, 
or not. Not so. He is not 
really the son of your father. 
Your fathers are brothers. He is 
your brother, because your fathers 
were brothers." 

We smote the ground violently. 

They said, " Smite, that I may 
understand which is the older of 
the two fathers. I say, boys, your 
own father is dead. Smite, that I 
may understand where he died. 
There he is ; I see him ; he died, 
boys, in the open country. He 
was stabbed with an assagai. By 
what tribe was he stabbed ? " 

We smote the gix)und vehe- 
mently. 

They said, " He was stabbed by 
the Amazulu on this side the Utu- 
kela; that is where your Either 
died, boys. The father of that 
child is your uncle, because he was 
your father's brother ; he was the 
elder of the two." 



' Ya ti, " A ngi ni tshcle iikiifii 
te kalobu oku kumfafla lowo. 
Eodwa isifo soke si &iia nesdtu- 
tvane ; kodwa ka si so sona. Ni- 
na ae ni y' esaba kakulu, ngokulia 
ni ti isitut'wasc. Mina ngi za 'ku 
ni tehela ke, ngokuba ni nga sa yi 
'kupinda ni ta bone e kjuleka, 
Ngi za 'ku ni yaleia into e ni ya 
'uiika, ni y enze. Na ka na m 
Alabela uJG I A ni bonanga ni m 
lUabela." 

Xa ti, " Ake ngi zwe uma n' a- 
ke pj, Iftpa n' ake kona. Ni ka- 
Alongwa, isizwe e ni kiiBona. Kc 
ngi zwe nina isiaalo sakwini ni 
abapi na. Ni abaseniadungeni." 
Ya ti, " Ke ngi zwe kona emadu- 
ngeni, ttma ni ae lapa ujo ka/^lo- 



krwini uma ni ze ui ze kaAIongwa 
nje." Ya ti, " N ckasibana naba- 
kwini, n' eza ke kwaAlongwa lapa," 
Ya ti, " Tflhaya ni, ngi zwe unia 
se ni V akile nje nmnzi wakwini 

Bftl" 

8a tshaya. 

Ya ti, " A ni ka w aki N' ake 
ngapakatl kwomunye umiud ; a ni 
ka w aki owakwini umuzi enta- 
benL Umfana lowo leao 'sifo ai 
Bti Telola ngapakati kwalowo 'mn- 
zL" Ya ti, " Tahaya ni, ngi zwo 
yena lowo 'muntu e n' aka naye 
emdni wake uma ni ini naye na." 

8a tahaya. 



They aaid, "Let mo now teU 
you the diaease which has attacked 
the boy. Hia disease ia hke con- 
vutaiona ; bnt it is not oonTulaionB. 
And you are greatly alarmed be- 
cause you think it is convulsiona. 
But I ehall tell you, for you will 
not again see him have a fit. I 
shall tell you what to do when you 
get home. Did you evor aacrifice 
for him ) Yoii haTo never aacri- 
ficod for him." 

They said, " Let me just see 
where you live. You live among 
tho Anmthlongwa ; that is the 
tribe where you liva Let me just 
see where you were bom. You 
belong to the Amadunga. Just 
let me see, since you are here 
among the Amatblongwa, why 
you were separated from the Ama- 
dunga to come here. You quar- 
relled with your own people, and 
so came here to the Amathlongwa. 
Smite the ground, that I may see 
if you have built your own vil- 
lage-" 

We smote the ground. 

They said, " You have not yet 
built it. You live in the village 
of (mother j you have not yet bmlt 
your own village on the hill, Aa 
for the boy, the diseaae attacked 
him in the village where you now 
are. Smite the ground, that I 
may see what relation the man 
with whom you live is to you." 

Wo smote the ground. 



Ya li, " Umitehnnft wono e 
n' ake kiiyo." Ya ti, " A ngi boni 
*luto Dgapakati kwcpiuuzi womi- 
taii&na wenu ; a lungUe nje ) a ngi 
bo 111 imlalia ezimbi ngapakati 
kwawo ; ngi n bona umii/ile nje ; 
ui dAld ni kciniole, ngoba ni ugft 
fioli 'lute" Yft ti, " Uto e ngi za 
'ku iii t«hela lona, ngi za 'kii 
tehela itougo. Ka si ko isitutwO' 
ne kulowo 'nintwana," Ya ti, 
" Kgi ti mina u netongo." 

Ba mangala ukuba imilozi si 
nga. i boni, si zinge si i Kwa i kn- 
luina ezintingweni, i kuluma. izin- 
daba eziuisgi si nga i booi, 

Ya ti, " Ngi nuka itongo lakwi- 
ni. Ni ya 'ufika, ni tate imbim. 
Nansi impongo ; ngi i bona." 

Sa ti, " Ni i bouft ngani ns. 1 " 
Ya ti, " Tula ni, ngi za 'ku ni 

tahcla, ngi ni delise umbala wayo. 
TJmbala wayo imAlope. Nanso i 
s' and' ukufika, i vela ngapetaheya 
fcwelovo emanzimtoti. Se L im- 
pongo enkulu. Ni ya 'ku/ilaba 
yona, ni m tele ngenyongo. Mi ti 
nkiisiika ni ye 'ku m kelela umnti 
o ikambi lomAIaba." Ya ti, " Ngi 
bona idAlozi Icio ; 11 ti, ma ku 
pume umiizi wakwini, u b' euta- 
beni. Angiti li ya buza id^ozi, li 
ti, ' TJmusi u b' u kade u ngapa- 
kati kwomunye ini na 1 ' Li 



TLey said, " Ho is your couain 
on tho mother'a side. I see iu»- 
thing wrong in the village of yow 
cousin ; he is good ; I see no prW 
tising of sorcery there ; I see Hoi 
the Tillage is clear ; yoa oat vi^ 
your eyes shut, for you have nf 
thing to complain of. What ] 
shall tell you is this, it is tin 
ancestral spirits that are doin 
this. It ia not convnl^ons tb 
child has. For my part I.sayll 
is affected by the ancestral spirits) 

We wondered that wc shonli 
continually hear the spirits iwhi^ 
we could not see, speaking in tit 
wattles, and telling us many tibtn 
without our seeing them. 

Tlie spirits said, " I point o 
your ancestral spirits. "When yi 
reach home you sliaU take a gosi 
There it is, a he goat ; I see it 

We said, " How do you see itr 

They said, " Be silent, I will 
tell you, and satisfy you as to ill 
colour. It is white. That is it 
which has just come from the 
other side of tho Xlovo from the 
Amanzimtoti. It ia now a large 
he goat. You shall sacrifice it, 
and pour its gall on the boy. Yon 
will go and pluck for him Itongo- 
medicine I see that Itongo ; it 
says that your village is to be r» 
moved from its present place, and 
built on the hill. Does not the IW- 
ngo ask, ' Why has the village staid 
so long in the midst of another!' 
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bulala umfana lowo nje, li ti, ' A 
ku pume iimuzi.' Impongo leyo 
emAlope ni ya 'ku i Alabela unyo- 
kokulu, o yena 'ala naye umfana 
lowo um* a fe, ngokuba yena uyi- 
Alomkulu u be tshele ukuba a m 
bulale, a fe, a hMwe ngokukayi- 
Alomkulu. Ngi ya ni tshela loko 
ke uma ni dele. Ngi ni tshela, 
ukuze ku ti loku 'kufa ku nga 
buyela, ni ze ni ze kumina^ ni zo- 
ku i tata imali yenu. Mina ngi 
ti, ngi ni tshela nje ukuba leso 'sifo 
8* enziwa idAlozi, ngokuba li ti, 
' A ku pume umuzi.' " 

Ya tsho kitina, ya ti, " Se ngi 
ni bulele ; leti ni imali yami ke." 

Sa i veza imalL 

Ya ti ke kumnikaziyo, ya ti, 
" Tabata ke ; nansi imali." 

Ya ti, " Ngi i tata nje imali 
yenu le. Ni ya *kubuya, ni zoku 
i tabata, si nga buyela leso 'sifo. 
Ngi ti, a si sa yi 'kubuyela." 

TJmnikaziyo wa Mala pakati 
kwendAlu ngesikati sasemini lapa 
si bula ; ngokuba ka i namandAla 
okuhamba yodwa uma i ya 'ku- 
bula ; ku hamba umnikaziyo. 
Ngokuba uma i ya tanda uma i 
hambe, i ya m tshela umnikaziyo, 
i ti, " Hamba, si hambe, si y* en- 



It injures the lad, saying, ' Let the 
village remove from this place.' 
The he goat you will sacrifice to 
your grandmother ; it is she who 
refuses to allow the child to die, 
for your grandfather had been ear- 
nest to kill him, that he might die 
and be buried in accordance with 
his wish. I tell you this to satisfy 
you. I tell you that if the disease 
returns, you may come back to me 
and take your money. I tell you 
that this disease is caused by the 
ancestral spirit, because it wishes 
that your village should remove." 

The spirits said, " Now I have 
divined for you j so give me my 
money." 

We took out the money. 

Then they said to her whose 
familiars they were, " Take it ; 
there is the money." 

They added, " I just take this 
money of yours. You will come 
and take it again if the disease re- 
turns. I say, it will never return 



again. 



}) 



The woman with the familiar 
spirits sat in the midst of the 
house, at the time of full daylight, 
when we enquired of her ; for the 
spirits cannot go alone when they 
are going to divine ; their possessor 
goes with them. For if they wish 
to go they tell their possessor, say- 
ing to her, " Let us go to such a 
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daweni ctile/' lapa i tanda uma i 
ye kona. Umuikaziyo ka nama- 
ndAla okukuluma ; u zing* e ku- 
luma kancinane, ngokuba naye n 
ya i biiza, a ti, '^ Bobani, ui tsho 
njalo, ni k^nisile uku ba tshela 
kwenu laba 'bantu aba zokubula 
kuiiinal" Ukupendula kwayo, 
ya vuma yona, ya ti, " Si k^ini- 
sile, si zek' indaba e kginisileyo, 
nabo aba zokubula ba ya 'ku i 
bona le 'ndaba." A ti, "Wo ba 
tshela ni ik^iniso. Mina ba ya 
'kuza kumina lapa, uma b' eza 
'kutabata imali yabo ; uma kanti 
ni ba tshela amanga, ngi ya 'ku ba 
nika imali. Uma ni nga ba tshe- 
langa isiminya, ngi ya *ku ba 
nika." I vume, i ti, " TJ z' u ba 
nike. Tina si kuluma isiminya ; 
a si wa kulumi amauga." 

Wa y amukela imali umnika- 
ziyo imilozi. 

Ya ti kutina, ya ti, " Hamba ni 
kuAle ke." Sa mangala uma i ti, 
a si hambe ka/de, si nga i boni. 
Ya ti, " Wo si konzela ni kubantu 
bakwini bonke ekaya." Savuma, 
sa ti, " Yebo ke." 

Ya ti, " Ni fike, n' enze nga- 
kona loko e ngi ku tshiloyo." 

Sa ti, " Ehe ; si ya 'kwenza 
ngako kona e ni ku tshiloyo." 



place," wherever they wish to go. 
The possessor of them cannot 
speak ;^^ she usually says little, 
for she too enquires of the spirits, 
and says, " So-and-so, when you 
say so, do you tell the people who 
come to enquire of you, the truthf 
In reply they say, they do tell the 
truth, and those who come to en- 
quire will see it. She says, " Tell 
them the truth. They will come 
to me here if they come to take 
back their money ; and if you tell 
them falsehoods, I shall give them 
back their money again. If yon 
do not tell them the truth, I shall 
give it back to them." The spirits 
assent, saying, " You may give it 
back. For our parts we speak 
truly ; we tell no lies." 

So the possessor of the spirits 
took the money. 

The spirits said to us, " Go in 
peace." We wondered when they 
bid us go in peace, without our 
seeing them. They told us to give 
their services to all our people at 
home. We said we would. 

They said, " When you get 
home, do exactly what I have told 
you." 

We replied, " Yes ; we will do 
all you have told us to do." 



^^ That is, divine. Those diviners who divine by means of the 
imilozi generally speak in a low muttering tone ; and they sometimes 
have peculiar closed eyes. They " peep and mutter," reminding us of 
Isaiah viii. 19. 
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8a hamba Jce, ea fik' okAya. Sa 
fika, iimfana e Be Alakauipile. Sa 
Be ei kiiliima Daye, si kuluma, 
v' eza iibaba endAlioi ; sa ti, " O, 
baba, i 'kuba si ng' azi inyanga. Si 
be Bj ti, ' U bulile unilozi,' iigokir- 
rwa kwetu ezinilAlebeni. I biile 
imiloid ; ya ku kiilunia kaiike — 
iiokuzalwa kwetu, Dokwelamaua 
kwetu, nokuba lona e si kuyona 
utnitahaua wetu ; ya kii k^eda 
koaka UiafaDa lo i te ka na^ 
kcala. I te si y' esaba, ui ti u ue- 
dtiitwane ; ttua sa vuma, sa ti, 
• Ehe J al ti h neaitutwana' Ya 
pika injanga, ya ti, ' Ka naso ; u 
I ned/iIozL Id^lozi ]i ti, a ku 
I pumo uiuuzi.' Ya niika impongo 
em/ilope, i ti, ku ya 'ku^tlatsbelwa 
' yeua, ku punie umuzi ke ; ya ti, 
si ya 'ku mu kelela ikanibi loui- 
Alaba, i /ilatahwe imjiongo leyo. 
I tizc, ku iiga biiyela li)ku 'kufa, 
ya ti, a si zii si zoku i tabata imali 
yetu." 

^B Wa ti ubabfi, " 0, i bulile, ka- 

r nye nomitshana wetu. Si ya i 

I zwe, ukutTi bulile." Wa ti ubaba, 

" Ini jw uma ba nga n^ tsbcli ngi 



' So we went home. On our 
arrival we found tlie child better. 
Ab we were speaking with him, 
our father came into the house, 
and we said, " O father, we never 
had such confidence in a doctor. 
Wlien we heard we said, 'The 
sjiivit has divined.' The spirits 
divined ; they told us all things — 
our birth, and the order of our 
birth, and that he with whom wa 
live is our cousin ; they told ua 
every thing. They said the boy 
hna nothing the matter with him 
that, will kill him. They said we 
are alarmed, thinking he has con- 
vulsions ; and we assented, saying, 
'Yos, yes; we think he has con- 
vulsions.' The diviner denied, 
saying, ' No ; he has not convul- 
sions ; he is possessed by a spirit. 
The spirit says that your village 
must be moved,' The Bpirita 
pointed out a white goat, and 
direcfcd that it should be sacrificed 
for the child, and the village be 
moved ; and they ordered u8 to 
pluck for him Itongo-medioine, and 
sacrifice the goat. They said, if 
the disease returned, we wei-e to 
go and take back our itiouey." 

Otir father said, " 0, they have 
divined, both as rcgai-ds the dis- 
ease and our relations with our 
cousin. We see thay have divined. 
Why did not our ancestral spirits 
tell me in a dream that there 
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lele a kona be ku funayo, ba vela 
ngokuba so b' eza 'kubulala urn- 
Dtwana njona na? Ku nani uma 
ba fike ngi lele ba ngi tshele na 
iDto a ba i solayo, ba vela ukuba 
se be bulala umntwana njena, ba 
nga be be sa ngi tshela na ? Abo- 
ntu abafayo laba ba iziula ! Ba 
vela ngokuba se ba bulala um- 
ntwana njena, be nga sa ngi tsbe- 
langa na ? " Wa ti, " Hamba ni, 
no i tata impongo, bafana." 



S' emuka, sa ya 'ku i tata im- 
pongo endAlini. Ya Alatshwa ke, 
wa telwa lo *mfena ngenyongo. 
XJmitshana wetu wa ya *ku li ka 
ikambi ; wa li kamela esitsheni, 
wa m puzisa lona, wa si laAla isi- 
tsha ngapandAle kwomnzi. Ya 
dAliwa imbuzi. 

Kwa tiwa, sa ti ukubonga k we- 
tu, " Uma si bona uma i lona 
id/ilozi, si ya 'ubona um' a pile, a 
nga V e sa gula ; si ti umlozi w' e- 
nz' amanga um' e sa gula. Si ya 
'ubona ngokupila ; s* and' uma si 
ti, i kg'inisile imilozi. A s' azi 
uma ni bulala umntwana nje. 
Abadala ba nani uma ni gulise 
bona ? IdAlozi li/Je eli putshwayo, 



was something which they want- 
ed, instead of revealing them- 
selves by coming to kill the child 
in this way? What prevented 
them from telling me in a dream 
what they complained about, in- 
stead of revealing themselves by 
coming to kill the child in this 
way, without saying any thing to 
me first? These dead men are 
fools ! Why have they revealed 
themselves by killing the child in 
this way, without telling me ? Go 
and fetch the goat, boys." 

We went to fetch the goat ftom 
the house. We killed it, and 
poured the gall over the boy. Our 
cousin went to pluck the Itongo- 
medicine; he squeezed the juice 
into a cup, and gave it to the boy 
to drink, and left the cup outside 
the kraal. ^^ The goat was eaten. 

We worshipped the ancestral 
spirits, saying, " We shall see that 
the child is possessed by a spirit 
by his getting well, and not get- 
ting ill again ; we shall say the 
spirit has lied if he is still ill. We 
shall see by his recovery ; and 
shall then say, the spirits have 
told the truth. We do not under- 
stand why you have killed such a 
child as this. What prevents you 
from making old people ill ? That 
is a good spirit which appears in 
dreams, and tells what it wants." 



^^ It is a very common practice with native doctors to destit)/ 
the vessel which has been used to administer medicines. 
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li kuluma izindaba.'' Kw'enziwa 
DJalo ukubonga kwetu. 

Wa ti ubaba, " Se ngi ya 'upu- 
ma nomuzi kusasa, se u ya 'kuma 
entabeni. Ini ngi ti ngi be ngi 
Alezi kaAle, ungani pela ngi sa 
dingile ? Li kona inadwa ; ngi be 
ngi za 'ku li bheka ksJtle, Se ngi 
za 'ku u puma ke ; li pole inadwa, 
li be liAle, a nga be e sa gula um- 
&na lo wamL A nga gula, ngi ya 
'kuti a si lo id/dozi ; neroilozi ngi 
ya 'ku i pikisa, ngi ti, a i bulanga 
kaAla" Wa tsho njalo ke ubaba. 
Wa ti, " Inadwa ngi ya Tcu li funa 
kusasa ; si ze si hambe, mitshana 
wami, si yoku li funa inanwa, si li 
Alole, loku ngi ti ngi sa dingile j 
ba be se be ngi bulala.'^ 



Ba hamba ke noniitshana wake 
kusasa, ba ya 'ku li Mola. Ba 
fika ezweni emaAlongwa um^la, 
ba li Mola, ba li bheka, ba ti, 
*' LiAle ; ku fanele uma s' ake 
lapa, ngokuV amanzi a seduze." 
Ba buya, ba buyela ekaya. 

Kwa ti kusasa sa tata izimbazo, 
sa ya 'kugaula. Sa gaula ke, wa 
ba so u y' esuka umuzi, u ya puma 
ngapakati kwowomitsbana wetu ; 



Such were the words with which 
we addressed the spirits. 

Our father said, " I shall now 
quit this place with my village in 
the morning, and put it in a place 
by itself. Why, when I thought 
I was living in peace, am I still 
obliged to be a wanderer? There 
is a site of an old village ; I will 
examine it well. I shall now re- 
move the village; may the new 
place be healthy and good, and 
this boy of mine be no longer ilL 
If he is still ill, I shall say he is 
not possessed with a spirit ; and I 
wUl quarrel with the spirits, and 
say they have not divined pro- 
perly." Our father said thus. He 
said, " I will look at the new site 
in the morning ; let us go together, 
my cousin, and look at the new 
site, and inspect it well, for I say 
I am still a wanderer; for the 
ancestral spirits have killed me 
for staying here." 

So he and his cousin went in 
the morning to inspect the site. 
They went to a place on the river 
TJmathlongwa, and thoroughly in- 
spected it and thought it good, and 
that it waa a proper place for us 
to build on, for there waa water 
near. They returned home. 

In the morning we took our 
axes, and went to cut wattles and 
poles for the village. When we 
had finished cutting, the people of 
our village left that of our cousin 
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8a ba BO si ya w aka, si ya u k^ 
da. Umfana ka pindanga a gule. 
Kwa ba njengokutHho kwomlozi 
owa ti, * Ka yi 'kupinda a giile ; ' 
ka gulanga. Wa za wa kula, wa 
kubela esibayeni, V alusa ama- 
tolo; wa za wa buya wa puma 
ematoleni nezimbuzi, wa buya wa 
kw alusa konke, kanye namatole 
neziinbu2d nezimvu nezinkomo. 
Wa za wa ba indoda. Igama lake 
UmpinL Se ku indoda, u kutele. 
Ngonyaka o za 'uvela u za 'ku- 
senga. 

Umkaukazi igama lomnikaziyo, 
owesifazana. A si yo indoda, um- 
fazL Wa s* azi ngokukuleka, se 
si fikile kuye; ngokuba nati sa 
tshelwa abanye abantu aba ka ba 
ya *kubula kuyena, ba ti, u ya 
bula kakulu. W ake emtwalume 
enzansi, elwandAle, kude nati. Ku 
lalwa kanye end/tleleni, ku ya sa 
ku ya fikwa. 

Uguaise. 



and went to it, and then we com- 
pleted it. The boy was not ill 
any more. It turned out in ac- 
cordance with the word of the 
spirit j he was not ill again. At 
length he took out the calves at 
milking time, and herded the 
calves ; at length he not only 
herded the calves and goats, but 
all the cattle — calves, goats, sheep, 
and cows. And at length he grew 
to be a man. His name is Um- 
pinl He is now a diligent man. 
Next year he will milk the cows. 
The name of the woman with 
the ^miliar spirits is UmkaukazL 
It was not a man, but a woman. 
She saw us for the first time when 
we saluted her on our arrival ; for 
we too had been told by others 
that she was a great diviner. She 
lived on the Umtwalume by the 
sea, at a distance from us. It is a 

day and a halfs journey from 
this.20 



20 The Hebrew Ovoth, according to Gesenius, was " a soothsayer 
who evoked the manes of the dead by incantations and magical songs 
in order to give answers as to future and doubtful things." The 
demon or familiar spirit spoke in a half- whisper, half- whistling voice; 
and the Septuagint render the word by " ventriloquist," just as those 
who have witnessed divination by the imilozi have been disposed to 
attribute the phenomenon to ventriloquism. 

Among the Polynesians the ancestral spiiits are believed to speak 
to those who enquire of them with a similar mysterious voice, which 
there too is ascribed to ventriloquism. (See Westminster Meview, No, 
XLII,, April 1862, ^. 313.) 
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Hewven-hards.^^ Hain-doctora. 



IsiKQOTO a s' a7ilukeiie kakulu 
nonjazi ; ai ti kokubili ku iiupi 
yenkoai e si tahaywa ngayo lajja 



We do not make a great distinc- 
tion between liail and lightning; 
we say, eacli ia an army of the 
lorf who smites ns in this world. 



^^ Heaven-hei-ds ; or Sky-Lerds, 
Abalusi bezulu ku tiwa b' aiusa 
izulu, ngokuba ku ti ngesikati ao- 
knAloma kwaJo ba bone madnyaue 
ukuba izulu nam/ila njc libi, li pu- 
mile ekutuleni, li pumela ukweoza 
kabi ; ku fudumale iiiAliziyo zaba^ 
lun, ba nga be be sa neibilika, no- 
kudAla ku ng' e/ili, ba ngenwe 
ivuao, ku nga ti ku zii impi yoku 
ba bulala. Ku ze ku ti gidi iai- 
bindi lajja se li gkile. Ba pumc, 
lia li kyokje, be linga uku li buyi- 
sela eiDUva tapa li putne konti ; 
b' ale amatahe ukuba a we, ngo- 
kvrazi ukuba a ya 'kuk^eda uku- 
d/ila. notahani nemiti. Ngaloko 
ke ba abalusi bokwalusa, ukuze 
izulu li nga foAli, li zeuzele ezin- 
tweni. A ba kalimi imvula, i 
luDgile yona; ba kaiima unyazi 
nesik<7oto ; ba kaiima knlowo 'mii- 
.21 lapa b' emi kona unyazL 




Hea-Ven-herds are said to herd 
the teaven, because when it is 
overcast, they at once see that the 
hearen is bad, and has ceased to 
be calm, and has gone out to do 
evil ; and the hearts of the hei-ds 
are kindled ; tliey are no longer 
happy, are unable to swallow any 
food, and are stnick with fear, aa 
though an enemy was coining to 
kill them. At last they become 
brave when the lightning begins 
to flash. Tlicy quit their huts 
and drive it away, tiying to make 
it return to whence it came ; they 
forbid the hailstones to fall, be- 
cause they know that they will 
destroy the food, the grass, and 
the trees. They are therefore 
herds who herd the heaven, that 
it may not break out and do its 
will on the propei-ty of people. 
They do not tiii-n back the rain, 
for it ia good ; they turn back the 
lightning and the had ; they turn 
back the lightning front the yiUago 
where they live. 
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cniAliibcni. S* aAlukcnc kodwa 
ngukwonza kwaso ; unyazi lu no- 
kwenza kwalo ; kopa isik^to kn 
y* czwakala lapo si vela ngakona j 
ngokuba ngemva kwodumo olu- 
kulu ku zwakala umsindo omkulu 
ezulwini u hhubisa kwezinkobe se 
zi tsba. Kcpa aba izinyanga zo- 
kwalusa, uma ku zwakala loko, ba 
ya puma masinyane, si s' ezwakala 
kude, ba k^ala ukuba ba base eso- 
Iwcni, V enzela ukuti noma li nga 
ka fiki eduze, li s' ezwakala kude, 
a li ti li fika eduze li be sc li du- 
mole, nokukuza ku size. Ngokuba 
uma inyanga lapo izulu li duma a 
ya k^ala i puroe, ya Alala endMni 
kwa za kwa fika izulu, noma i pu- 
ma uma se li fikile, a i se nama- 
ndAla okung^oba isikg^oto leso ; ngo- 
kuba kulukuni uku si buyisela 
emuva uma se si fikilo. 



Zi ti ngoku/ilomela kwazo, zi li 
zwa li sa ndindizela, nazo zi k^'ale 
ukuzilungisa, ukuze zi nga koAli- 
seki. Ngokuba isik^'oto leso, uma 



We distinguish them, however, by 
the effect of the hail, which is dif- 
ferent from that of the lightning ; 
and the hail is heard in the direc- 
tion from which it is coming ; for 
after great thunder there is heard 
a great sound in the sky, which 
resembles the singing of maize in 
a pot when the water has boiled 
away. And the doctors, who are 
herds of the sky, when they hear 
that, go out at once, whilst the 
sound of the hail is still afar off, 
and begin to light a fire in the 
isolo ;22 they do this before it has 
come near, whilst it is still audible 
at a distance, that when it comes 
near it may have lost its power, 
and chiding^s be sufficient. For if 
when it thunders the doctor does 
not at once go out, but stays in- 
doors till the hail comes, even 
should he go out when it has 
come, he has no longer power to 
overcome the hail ; for it is diffi- 
cult to make it turn back again 
when once it has come. 

As regards their preparing for 
the contest, when they hear the 
sky rumbling, they too begin to 
get themselves ready, that they 
may not be conquered. For as to 



22 Isolo is a fireplace outside the kraal, but near it, where medi- 
cines capable of influencing the heaven — heaven-medicines — are burnt 

23 That is, by burning the heaven-medicines whilst the hail is still 
distant, they diminish its power, so that when it comes, if it should be 
able to come at all, it may be unable to do any harm ; but may be 
readily made to obey the doctor's command to depart. 
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the tail, if a doctor lias not fasted, 
it is said if tho hfiil-Htones striko 
him much ho is near to danger ; 
and it is said tliat the hail-stones 
mute it manifest that he haa no 
longer any power to contend ■with, 
the lightning.^' And ho will re- 
quire to be again purified a second 
time, that he may Lave courage. 
For if whilst herding^ ho observes 
that he cannot subject either the 
hail or the lightning, he has no 
longer any courage, but is afraid; 
and even if he see tho lightning 
dazzle his eyes, be is afraid, and 
wishes to go indoors. 

It is this then about which 
black men speak, when they say 
that black men have power; for 
they say that they know how to 
quell the wiath which eomes froia 
the whole heaven, that ia, the two 
powers, lightning and hail. I do 
not say thoy know also how to 
malco the sky raiu ; but they say 
they know. 

But it ia especially this which 
darkens their eyes, for thoy do not 

*' Ukiimelana nesntlu, — ukuntelana nonyaei, — to counteract tho 
heaven or the lightning, — is an expression we shall often meet with. 
I point out, without being able to say whether there is any similoi'itj 
in meaning, a passage — Pa Ixziii. 9 — " They set their mouth against 
the heaven," which we shall beat render by, Ba melana ngottUomo 
toabo nesuliu No doubt tho heaven in the Hebrew Scriptures is often 
synonymous with Ood; in other places it is spoken of aa an object of 
idol-adoiation. There were sorcerers, diviners, and those with &mi- 
liar spirits known to the Hebrews ; there might also have been rain- 
doctoi-a and sky-doctors. 

^s Tliat is, whilat eudeavourlng to turn back the storm, 



iiiyanga i nga zili ukud7ila, ku 
tiwa nma amatshe o i tshaya ka- 
kulu i seduze engozini ; k\i tiwa 
amatshe lawo a bonakalisa ukuti a 
i se namandAla okiuachtna nonya- 
E. I ya 'kuewela nkuba i huye i 
Alanziswe ngakumbe, ukuze i be 
neaibindL Hgokuba nma i bona 
ekwaluseni kwayo i nga tobi noma 
isik^to noma unyazi, loko koko- 
bili, a i sa melwa 'sibindi, i se i 
y' eaaba; noma i bona unyazi lu 
vimba amc/ilo ayo i y' esaba, i fiae 
ukungena eudAlini. 



I loko ke abantu abamnyama a 
ba kuluma ngako ukuti, ku kona 
amand/da kubantu abamnyama ; 
ngokuba be ti idaka olu vela ezu- 
Iwini lonke, ba ya Iw azi uku Ju 
kdma, lawo amand^la amabili, 
anyazi nesik^ota A ngi tsho 
ukuti nezulu uku 11 nisa ba ya 
lew azi ; kepa ba tsho bona ukuti 
ba ya kw azi 

Kodwa kakulu i lokn oku h' e- 
nza ame/tlo amnyama, 
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ba taho ukuti, In kona olunyc nla- 
ka ngapancUle kwalolu a se be lu 
funde imiti yoku Iw a^lola. 

laik^'oto lesi ke izinjanga ezin- 
daweni zonke ; noma ku kona in- 
kosi osizweni esitile, abantu a ba 
taho ngamabele ukuti, " Amabele 
la wo si wa dAla ngenkosi le ; " ba 
ti, ** La 'mabele si wa dAla ngoka- 
bani ; ngokuba li ya ti li futiizele, 
si nga s* azi ukuba li ya 'kubuyela 
kwenye indawo, a ti a nga kwi- 
tshiza, 'enze konke, si me 'sibindL'' 



Nank' ukuduma ; uma izulu li 
ya duma, li nga leti 'matshe, li 
k/^ube unyazi, a ba i beki iiiyauga 
yesikf/oto, ba beka inyanga yonya- 
zi, ukuba i pume, i memeze ; V e- 
me *sibindi uma uinalusi *alusile 
pand/ile. Kepa uma e nge ko 
lowo *malusi, ku kitshwa nengubo 
yake, i bekwe pandAle. Y enziwe 
uku nga ti ukgobo Iwake. 



I loko ke ukwenza kwezinyanga 
ezalusayo izulu. Ngokuba uma 
izulu li ya duma, li k^'inisile, 
inyanga i ya k^^ala ukunyakama, 



say there is any other wrath but 
that, for which they have already 
found medicines, which are capable 
of subduing it. 

The hail then has its doctors in 
all places ; and though there is a 
chief in a certain nation, the peo- 
ple do not say, " We have com to 
eat through the power of the 
chief; " but they say, " We have 
com to eat through the son of So- 
and-so ; for when the sky rolls 
cloud upon cloud, and we do not 
know that it will go back to an- 
other place, he can work diligently 
and do all that is necessary, and 
we have no more any fear." 

There is thunder ; if it^^ thun- 
ders without hailing, but hurls 
lightning, they do not appoint an 
inyanga of hail to herd, but an 
inyanga of lightning to go out and 
shout ; and take coui*age when 
there is a heaven-herd herding 
outside the house. But if the 
herd is not at home, they take his 
blanket, and put it outside. The 
blanket is made, as it were, the 
herd himself. 

This then is what those izinya- 
nga do who herd the heaven. For 
if it thunders excessively, the 
inyanga begins to frown, that he 



2^ It — izulu, throughout spoken of as though it was a person, 
possessed of intelligence. The literal translation of the sentence is: 
There is thunder; if the heaven thunders, without bringing hail- 
stones, but urges on the lightning. 
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ukuba i /(Iwe nayo njeiigeziilu li 
Aloiua. Unia itbaiitu biikoiia eu- 
(lAliiii, iiuma i uga ka punii, uma 
abautii be kiiliinia iigokukxoko 
zttla, i ya bit tiba iigokuti, " Tula 
ni, ni ti nya," Ngokuba i ti nayo 
in/diziyo yiiyo i se i futuzele, nje- 
ngaloko luilo li za ngamaridAla ; a 
i be i sa tanJa ukiiba kii kulume 
(Miimiyo umuutii, 'kupelu i yo yo- 
dwa. B kulumayo ugokiimemeza. 
Futi Ulna u hamba nayo eiidAle- 
Jeiii, isulu la ni kaiidauisa ui Be 
kudo nsinizi, noma u bo u barnb^ 
pambi, youa i aemuva, i ya 'bu- 
tsho kuwe iikuti, " D/dula, u ha- 
mbe pambiU ; " yona. i ham be 
eniuva: kucle nawe ; tigakuba i ti 
utua u liaiuba erauva kwayo u ya 
'kuzuza ingozi, ngokuba izuKi li ti 
u ya 1 bulala. Inyanga i ku dAlu- 
lise ukuhamba iianibili ni ze ni 
fiko ekaya. 

K.U njala loko 'kwenza kwezulu 
Dezinyanga ; ngokuba abautu aba- 
miiyama ba ya kolwit kuloko 'ku- 
kuza iiulu nokutiba isik^ota 
Ijezo 'zioto zombiU a ba kcabangt 
ngazo ukuti noma bo ti ba ya z' a- 
sd, ba ziko/ilisa ; ba ti bona ku isi- 



kio laay be dark as the boaveu 
when it ia covered with cloiids. 
If the people of the house, whether 
he hua gone out or not, apeak very 
loudly, he ailonces thorn, saying, 
" Be atill altogether." For his 
heart too ia gathering clonds, sa 
the heaven when it ia coiaing 
quickly ; and he no longer wishes 
that any one else should aj)eak, but 
himself only by shouting. And- 
if you go with him on a journey, 
and it suddenly thunders whilst 
you are at a distance from any vil- 
lage, and you ai-e going fiint and 
lie following, be will say to yon, 
" Go on in fi-ont ; " and he will 
follow at some distance from you ; 
for ho Bays if you go behind him 
you will meet with an accident, 
for the heaven will think you are 
killing him.^ And he makesyou 
go on in front till you reach homa 
Such then is the action of tlie 
heaven and of the inyauga; for 
black men believe in tliat scolding 
of t!io heaven, and that silencing 
of the hail. They do not imagine 
that when they say they know 
these things, they deceivo them- 
^ ; they say that it is true 



"J Prom thia it is clear that wo aro not to regard tiie heaven-herd 
Rs an ojqionent of the heaven ; but as a priest to whom iu entiusted 
the power of prevailing mediation. He is under the protection of the 
heaven ; and his enemies, real or suppased, are liable to be ilesti-oyed 
by it, whilst he is safe bo long as he ia observant of the laws of his 
office. Heathen have sometimes asked me to pray for roiu because I 
am one whose office it is " ukumelana noukosi," to contend with God. 
Compare Qen. xxxii. 24 — 28. And Bee below, where the heaven 
aveugea the death of the I'ain-iioctor. 
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minya loko ukuba inyanga yokwa- 1 
huuL i namandAla okumelana non- 
yazi nesik^to ; ngokuba ba ti labo 
'bantu, nma n buza tina, ^ Si ng' a- 
ri ukuba loko 'kwenza ba kw enza 
ngesibindi a ba si tate pi ukume- 
lana nezulu iia." 

Ba ti, ku ti uma li za 'kuAloma, 
noma amafu e nga ka bonakali 
ukuba li za 'kuduma kabuAlungu, 
inAliziyo yenjanga i be se i zwile 
ngokuti ku kona ukufudumala 
ngapakati, umuntu u vuswa uku- 
tukutela; lapa izulu li ya k^la 
uko/Joma nje, naye a Alwe nje- 
ngalo. Ngokuba be' ti bona, se ba 
li gcaba, ba li dAla. Uku li dAla 
loku ba tsho ngokuba li dAla in- 
komo, kepa lezo 'zinkomo i ya 



that the heaven-herd^ is able to 
contend with the lightning and 
hail ; for these people say, if we 
ask them, that they do not under- 
stand where they get the courage 
with which they contend with the 
heaven« 

They say that when the heaven 
is about to be clouded,^ and be- 
fore the clouds appear or it is 
evident that it is about to thunder 
excessively, the inyanga's heart 
already feels, for i^ere is heat 
within him, and he is excited by 
angOT ; when the sky just begins 
to be cloiided, he too becomes dark 
like it. For the doctors say they 
scarify with the heaven,^ and eat 
it. To eat the heaven is this, for 
the heaven eats cattle, and the 



28 Or sky-doctor, heaven meaning the sky, which is not supposed 
to be very high above the earth. 

2^ Lit., about to arm. 

^ I have translated literally here, but it will be scarcely intelli- 
gible to the English reader without explanation. The natives say they 
scarify with the heaven, that is, make scarifications and rub in medi- 
cines, and eat it. The heaven is here used for those substances in 
which it, or its power or virtue, is supposed to be. A bullock struck 
with lightning is supposed to have the heaven, or power of the heaven, 
in it ; so the thunderbolt which comes from heaven ; and the fabuloitf 
bird which is supposed to descend in a thunder storm. Therefore 
when they say they scarify with the heaven, they mean that the doo- 
toi-s make scarifications in their own bodies and rub in medicines 
mixed with the flesli of a bullock struck with lightning, or with the 
thunderbolt, or with tlie flesh of the inyoni-yezulu, the lightning-bird. 
And " eating the heaven " means in like manner eating those things 
in which the heaven, or its power or virtue, is supposed to be. By 
this practice they are brought into sympathy with the heaven, — ^fecl 
with it, know when it is going to thunder, and are able to counteract 
it. Here again we see the homojopathic principle coming out in their 
therapeutics, as we do in so many other instances ; similia similUmSf— 
lightning by lightning. 
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tatwa iiiyama yazD, i liekwe oJe- 
ngesini, iiiyangu, i i dlile tigoku i 
neinda, i pitikezwe liemiti yayo; 
agokuba ku ti lapo li Alabe koua 
pansi, iziiiynnga zi ti u kona nm- 
suka o saltiia pansi, kepa lowo 'in- 
Bukn. ku tiwii inyela ; ba ya, li mba 
ba ze ba li funiane, ba sebcuzc 
ngalo; ba bJio ko iikuti, isibitidi 
leao a ba naso sokumelaiia nezulii 
i lelo 'nyela eli fiiuyanwa lapo 
iziilu It Alabe koua. Kokulu ue- 
nyoDi leyo e ku tiwa cyczulu ; 



iluctor takes tlic flesh of sucb 
cattlt!, aud [jlaces it iu a sherd, and 
tho doctor eats it whilst hot,^^ 
mixed with his medicines ; for 
where the lightuiug strikes the 
gi-oundj the doctors say there is 
somethiug resembling the shauk of 
au assagai,^- which reiuaiua in the 
earth, and this thing is called & 
thunderbolt; they dig .till they 
find it,^^ aud use it aa a heaven- 
medicine ; and so they say that 
the conrago which they possess of 
contending with the heaven, is 
that thunderbolt, which ia found 
whfn'G the lightning has struck. 
Espocially the bird also which is 
called the lightning-bird,^^ they 



lud eats it, see p. 3i)0, note 52. 
igai, or of a native pick, or auy 



1*^ Ukuiuiitula, makes an izentbc, 
" UmSTiJca ia the sliaiik of aa as 
g of that kind. 

^ It is said that the doctors are directed to the place where the 
thunderbolt ia by watching during a storm, and, going to the place 
■where they siipjiose they siw the lightning strike, they find a heap of 
Jelly-like subatance over the spot where the bolt entered, and digging 

** In the legends of the American Indians we meet with accounts 
I of Thimder-birds, or Clood-birda. " They fi'equently explain tho 
I thunder as the sound of the cloud-bird flapping his wings, end the 
lightning as the &re tliat flashes from his tracks, like the sparks which 
I the buflalo scatters when he scours over the stony plain." A metaphor 
I which probably arose from personifying the clouds, and sujjpoaing that 
motion meant hfe, and where there was a voice there miist Ije a living 
being to utter it ; like the Maruts or Storm-gods of the Hindoo. The 
metaphor may have been a simple metaphor at first, to become at last 
to the minds of the masses a truth expressing a fact of nature. 
(Brinton'a Myllig of the New World, p. 103— 104. ^A Dahootah 
Urns explains the theory of thunder : — " Thunder is a large bird, fly- 
ing through the air ; ite bright tracks are seen in the heavens, before 
you hear the chipping of its winga. But it is the young ones that do 
tfae mischief Tho ]>aront bird would not hurt a Dahcotah. Long 
ago a thimdei--blrd fell Irom the heavens : and our tathera saw it as it 
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iigokuba i yona uinngomo leyo 
'nyoni eniitini yonke. Uioa inya- 
nga i nge nayo leyo 'nyoni, iuya- 
nga kodwa, i nge melwe 'sibiiidi 
njengaleyo e nayo, eya i dAlayo. 
Kgokuba leyo 'nyoiii izinyauga zi 
gaba ngaleyo 'nyoui ; ngokuba i 
namafuta ; ku tiwa amafuta i wo- 
na e inyanga i siza ngawo kakiilu, 
noma ku kona umuntu owa futwa 
izulu, la m shiya ; kepa la m shiya 
uokukvlu ukwesaba. Uma li ya 
duma ka melwa 'sibindi, u ya Ma- 
peka njaloujalo ; ka Alupeki enAli- 
ziyweni kodwa; ku ya bonakala 
ukuAlupeka kwake ngokuba u ya 
nyakaza njalonjalo endAlini, e swe- 
le indawo lapo nga e zifaka kona. 
Kepa inyanga leyo uma ya bizwa 
ukuba i ze 'ku m nika lona izulu, 
uma se li duma ngemva u ya tsho, 
a ti, " Inyanga ya ng* ela})a ; a ngi 
s* esabi." 



say that that is the most powerful 
among all lightning-medicines. If 
a doctor does not possess it, but is 
a doctor only, he cannot have 
courage as that doctor can who 
possesses the lightning-bird, and 
who has eaten it. For doctors 
make their boast of this bird ; for 
it is fat, and it is said to be the 
fat especially with which the doc- 
tors treat those who are struck, 
when one has been slightly struck 
and then left ; but has been left 
full of dread. K it thunders he 
has no courage, and is much trou- 
bled at all times ; he is not trou- 
bled mentally only ; it is evident 
that he is troubled, for he con- 
tinually moves about in the house, 
and seeks a place where he may 
hide himself But if the doctor 
has been summoned to come and 
give him heaven-medicine,^^ theu 
after that if it thunders he says, 
" The doctor has given me medi- 
cine ; 1 am no longer afraid." 



lay not far from the Little Crow's village." (DaJicotah ; or, Life aivi 
Legends of the Sioux. By Mrs. Mary Eastman, p. 191.^ See also 
the legend of Uuktahe and the Thunder-bird. Cloudy-Sky, during 
one of his earthly sojournings, had allied himself with the thunder-biixls 
to fight against the sjnrits of the waters, and with his own hand 
killed the son of Unktahe, the God of rivens. For this he was doomed 
to death on his fourth appearance on eai-th as a great medicine-man. 
(Id., p. 213, (fjc.) — Catlin relates that some Indians led him to "The 
Thunder's nest," where it is supposed the thunder-bird, a very small 
bird indeed, hatches its eggs, and the thunder is supposed to come out 
of the egg. (Life among tJie Indians, p. 166. J — Jupiter's Eagle pi*©- 
bably has some connection with such legends. 

3^ Lit., the very heaven, meaning thereby, the fat of the light- 
ning-bird, or its flesh, or portion of a thunder-bolt. 
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Ngokuba leyo 'nyoni, baningi 
a i bonileyo ngameAlo. Kepa 
kulu izinyanga nabantu aba i 
ne ngesikati sokuduma kwezulu, 
:uba imyazi In tsbaye pansi ; i 

sala. Uma u kona umuDtu 
uze naleyo 'ndawo, u ya i bona 
nkungwini pansi, a ye 'ku i bu- 
a. Uma e se i bulele, a kgale 
ubalisa ngoknti, " Umakazi ngi 

'kubamba nje na, lokn ngi bu- 
e le inyoni e ngi nga i bouanga ? 
si yo nje le inyoni e ku tshiwo 
:uti, i kona inyoni yezulu e ha- 
3a nonyazi ] ** U ya balisa ngo- 
ba e i bona ukuma kwayo kii 
a fani nokwezinyoni a kade e zi 
na ; a bone ku kodwa okwayo, 
okuba i ya bazizela izimpape 
fo. Umuntu a nga ti ibomvn ; 
bone ukiiti, " Ai ; ilu/daza." 
3pa uma e bhekisisile a nga ti, 
Kqs,, i pakati kwaloko, ngi ku 
na." Kepa mina ngi lu bonile 
ape Iwayo uma ngi se semsu- 
uzi ; ngokuba ngi be ngi swele 
ilonjalo ukubona lowo 'mbala 
inyoni ; kepa nga za nga la bona 
ape Iwayo. Lowo 'muntu owa 



But as regards that bird, there 
arc many who have seen it with 
their eyes. And especially doc- 
tors, and those persons who have 
seen it when it thundei*s and the 
lightning strikes the ground ; the 
bird remains where the ground 
was struck. If there is any one 
near that place, he sees it in the 
fog on the ground, and goes and 
kills it. When he has killed it, 
he begins to be in doubt, saying, 
" Can it be that I shall continue 
to live as I have hitherto, seeing 
that I have killed this bird, which 
I never saw before? Is it not 
really that bird which it is said 
exists, the lightning-bird which 
goes with the lightning ] " He is 
in doubt because he sees that its 
characteristics are nofc like those 
of birds which he has known for a 
long time ; he sees that it is quite 
peculiar, for its feathers glisten. 
A man may think that it is red ; 
again he sees that it is not so, it is 
green. But if he looks earnestly 
he may say, " No, it is some- 
thing between the two colours, 
as I am looking at it." And 
I myself once saw a feather 
of this bird whilst I was living 
on the Umsunduzi ; for I had 
wished for a long time to see 
the colour of the bird ; and at 
length I saw one of its feathers. 
The man to whom it belonged 
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e lu pcto wa lu kuinula esikwameni 
sake ; nga bona nembala, nga taho 
ukutiy *' Hau 1 olwcnyoni eeabe- 
kaja" Wa ngi bonisa netambo 
layo ; la fana netambo li fakwe 
umtanjana omuncinyane wegazi 
nomtshwana o Alangana nompofa- 
na ; nga bona imitshwe eminingi 
etanjeni layo, nga ti, ^' Nembala." 
I loko ke e nga ka zwa ngaleyo 
'ndaba. Kwa pela ngaloko ke, e 
nga zibonela kona ngawami ame- 
Alo. 

Izinyanga zokwalusa ai kuluma 
ngomfiiuekiso, ngokuba umuntu 
owalusa izinkomo ii nezikali ne- 
g^'okwe lemvula. Sa tata lelo 
'gama lomalusi wezinkomo, si biza 
omelana nonyazi, ngokuba uma e 
lu tiba u ya memeza njengomfana 
weziukomo; yena uma e ngena 
esibayeni nezikali zake, a tule nje, 
zi nge pume izinkomo ; kepa ngo- 
kuAloAla ikwelo, izinkomo zi y' e- 
zwa ukuba u ti nga z' aluka, ukuti 
a zi pume esibayeni. Na lowo 
'malusi owalusa unyazi w enza 
njengaJowo wezinkomo; w enza 
njalo ke ngoku/ilo/*la ikwelo ; a ti, 
** Tshui-i-i. Hamba, u ye le ; u 
ng' ezi lapa." A pinde njalonjalo. 



took it out of his bag ; and truly 
I saw it, and said, "Indeed it is 
the feather of a dreadful bird." 
He also showed me one of its 
bones; it was like a bone in which 
are many little blood-vessels and 
many little grey Hues ; I saw 
many lines in the bone, and said, 
" Truly." This then is what I 
have heard on this matter, and 
that was confirmed by what I saw 
for myself with my own eyes. 



Lezo 'zinyanga zi tsho ukuti zi 
y' ezwana nezulu. I loku ukutsho 



When we say herding-doctors, 
we speak metaphorically, for a man 
who herds cattle has weapons and 
his rain-shield.3« We take the 
name of a herder of cattle, and 
give it to one who counteracts the 
lightning, for when he keeps it 
back he shouts as a boy who is 
herding cattle ; if he goes into the 
cattle-pen with his weapons and is 
silent, the • cattle cannot go out ; 
but by whistling the cattle under- 
stand that he tells them to go to 
the pastures, that is, to go out of 
the pen. And the herd that herds 
the lightning does the same as the 
herder of the cattle ; he does as 
he does by whistling; he says, 
" Tshui-i-i. Depart, and go yon- 
der ; do not come hera" He 
repeats this again and again. 

Such doctors as these say they 
have a common feeling with the 
heaven. They say this because 



30 A small shield which is used as an umbrella to ward off rain 
and hail. 
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Eo, uknba ngesiuyc isikati kii 
tiwa iD^aiiga etile i ya li tumela 
kweoye uku i liDga, i bone uma 
iuyanga e kjinileyo ua. Eodwii 
a i i liugi eya miaelwa i yo ; i li- 
nga iziuyanga eziiiye e nga zi igo- 
udi uma za miselwa kanjani 
iigokuba i loku e i bona ngako 
ukuba inyaiiga iiupela, iigoku 
buyiaela looa, nayo i k^ale ukupu 
tuzela ukimgena e&<MUui uknzi- 



sometimes it is said a certain doc- 
tor sends the lightning^'' to an- 
otber doctor to try Iiim wliether 
he is a powerful doctor or not. 
He does not try tke doctor who 
ajipointcd him ; ho tries others 
whose appointment he does not 
understand ;^* for it is this by 
which he sees that another is 
a doctor iudeed, hy his send- 
ing back to him the lightning, 
and he too begins to bustle about 
and to enter his house to set him- 
self in order.'" 



^' Lit, the heaven, or sky, 

S8 Here again we have apparently an intimation that the wn»ya- 
nga were priests — not self-appoinf-ed, but commiaaioned by othera who 
preceded them. But there appears also to have been dissidents — 
those whose oommiesioa was not known. Man is tlie same eveiy 

^ We find similar trials of skill among sorcerers of other conn- 
triea. It is said a German sorcerer was called to see if he could not 
" extinguish " our tar-lamed sorcerer Roger Bacon. He raised a spirit 
irfiich he ordered to carry ofi' Boger Bfioon. But Koger was too 
strong for the German, and the raised spirit, instead of taking away 
Soger as commanded, carried off his own master. — In like manner 
" the priest Eirikur " having snatched by his soi-ceiy fi'om the hands 
of " tie good folk of S(da" a murderer who was condemned to lose 
bis head, — a not very priestly act, it may be,— they " hired a man 
from the West firths who dabbled in magic to send a gi-eat cat to slay 
Eirfltur." Eirfkur's magic and pi-ophetic power could not protect him 
from this eat. The sender worked, — the " sending " was sent, — and 
tmlooked-for rushed upon its victim ; and Eirtkur was saved, not by 
magic and inner sight, but by "quickness" and help of a pupil in 
aorceiy. And " Puss," that is, the " sending," soon lay dead upon the 
ground. Eirikur liad triumphed. But triumph is nothing without 
revenga He must teach the people that Eirikur — priest and sorcerer, 
atrange but not uncommon combination — must not be trifled with. 
So he " despatched a sending to the maa in the West firths, and put 
an end to him almost as quickly as to his gobUn-cat^" (Icelandic 
Legemh, p. 262.J 
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Kwa ti ugesikaii csadAlulayo 
ukuliambela kwami kwiti, nga 
fika nga lala ; kwa ti ku sa, nta- 
ralxima izulu la Aloma, la ba libi 
kakulu, ngesikaii umbila u kaAle- 
la. Nga ngi Alezi emnjaugo, li 
duina kakulu ; nomne wetu u 
inyauga, wa ngeua endAlini e giji- 
ma, w' etula ihau lake nczik^ 
zake, wa puma. Li ti uma li tsho 
ngamandAla, naye wa tsho ugama- 
ndAla ukumemeza nokuAloAla i- 
kwclo. Nga biiza kumame, nga 
ti, "Lo *muntu w enza ni na?" 
Wa ti, " Miisa ukukiiluma, loko 
uma ku nje a ku be ku sa ku- 
lunywa. Umalusi." Nga tula 
ke. Kepa la w' eAlisa amatshe 
amaningi. Nga ti u za 'kufa, 
ngokuba ng* ezwa ukutshaya kwa- 
wo chawini lake ; kwa nga ku kci- 
tekele umbila. Kepa noko wa 
bangeka, ka ngenanga endAlini. 
Na ngonyazi V enze njalo ; ka z' a 
ngena la za la sa. 



Ku te kusasa ng' ezwa ku tiwa 
emziiii kababekazi enzansi, enya- 
meni, Uma/ilati u te u ya puma, 
izinyanga ezinkulu zi nga ka pu- 
mi ; wa memeza kanye, e ti, 



It happened in times past when 
I visited my people, on my arrival 
I lay down ; on the following day 
in the afternoon the sky became 
overcast, and was very dark in- 
deed ; at the time when the maize 
was blossoming. I was sitting at 
the doorway whilst it was thun- 
dering excessively ; and my brother 
who is a doctor entered the house, 
ininning, and took down his shield 
and his string of medicines, and 
went out. "When it thundered 
aloud, he too shouted aloud, and 
whistled. I asked my mother 
what the man was doing. She 
replied, " Do not speak, for when 
it is like this no one any longer 
speaks. He is a heaven-herd." 
So I was silent. And the heaven 
cast down many hail-stones. And 
I thought he would die, for I 
heard them striking on his shield ; 
it was as though maize had been 
thrown on him. But although he 
was resisted very much, he did not 
enter the house. And as regards 
the lightning, in like manner the 
heaven resisted him ; but he did 
not enter the house until it was 
bright again. 

In the morning I heard it said 
that at my uncle's village, at Inya- 
ma, down the river, one Uma- 
thlati said he would go out before 
the great doctors went out; he 
shouted aloud, saying, " Depart, 
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** Muka, u ye le." Kwa ti swiswi 
emzimbeui, wa ngena nyovane 
endAlini. Wa pinda nomuDye, 
wa ti u ya memeza, la m vimba 
umlomo. Ngaleyo 'mini la u fu- 
latela lowo *muzi ; wa ba owalo, 
la zenzela. Ba /dala ngezind/du ; 
la wa k^eda amabelc, la wa ti nya. 



Kepa Dga ti uma ngi ku zwe 
loko, nga ti, " Kanti inyanga enje- 
ngaleyo i y* aAluleka na ? Si ya 
'kudAIa ni nonyaka, loku z* a/du- 
lekile ngokwaliisa na ? " 

Kwa tiwa, "A ba zilanga. 
B* a/dulekile nja" 



I 



and go yonder." But the hail 
smote loudly on his body, and he 
came into the house backwards. 
Another went out, and when he 
shouted, the heaven stopped his 
mouth. On that day the heaven 
turned its back^^ on the village ; 
it was entirely in its power, and 
it did its will. They remained in 
their houses ; it entirely destroyed 
the corn. 

When I heard this I said, 
" Forsooth is such a doctor as that 
conquered? What shall we eat 
this year, since they have been 
unable to herd ? " 

They replied, " They did not 
fast.^^ They arc therefore con- 
quered." 



*o It is well to note this use of fvlatela ; to turn the back on an 
enemy means to have conquered him utterly. 

*^ Here we find fasting — abstinence from food and labour- 



-one 



of the conditions of successful performance of the duties of an office. 
There is this saying among the natives, " Umzimha ow esutayo njcdo- 
njalo u nge hone kalde okvAmfihlo,^^ The continually stuffed body can- 
not see secret things. And they have no faith in a fat diviner — tlo 
not believe that he can divine. Their diviners fast often, and are 
worn out by fastings, sometimes of sevei*al days* duration, when they 
become partially or wholly ecstatic, and see visions, &c. This is very 
instructive, and throws light on the results of fasting among those 
who suppose themselves to be the objects of a divine revelation. 

It is CTU'ious how universally a system of fasting prevails amongst 
different peoples, being regarded as a merit, or as a means of prepara- 
tion for a work, or for the reception of a revelation from a superior 
power, or as an expression of self-contrition, or as a means of pro- 
ducing a high order of spirituality. It would be interesting to trace 
this custom to its root, but this is not the place for such a subject. 
We may, however, refer to some instances among the Polynesians, 
where neglect of fasting by others is supposed to have seriously inter- 
fered with the work of some great man ; — 

" Maui then left his brothers with their canoe, and retunied to 
the village ; but before he went he said to them, ' After 1 am gone, be 
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Loku Ictinla oku tshiwoyo ngo- 
manta owalusayo, kn tiwa inyanga 
eja mu misayo i ti, "Ela muse 



As regards this fasting wMch is 
spoken of a man that herds the 
sky, it is said that the doctor who 
appoints him says, '^ Let him not 



courageous and jwitient ; do not eat food until I retom, and do not let 
our fish be cut up, but rather leave it until I have carried an ofifering 
to the gods fi*om this great haxd of fish, and until I have found a 
priest, that fitting prayers and sacrifices may be offered to the god, and 
the necessary rites be completed in order. We shall thus all be puri- 
fied. I will then return, and we can cut up this fish in safety, and it 
shall be fairly portioned out to this one, and to that one, and to that 
other ; and on my arrival you shall each have your due share of it, 
and return to your homes joyfully ; and what we leave behind us will 
keep good, and that which we take away with us, returning, will be 
good too.' 

" Maui had hardly gone, after saying all this to them, than his 
brothers trampled under their feet the words they had heard him 
speak. They began at once to eat food, and to cut up the fish. When 
they did this, Maui had not yet arrived at the sacred place, in the 
presence of the god ; had he previously reached the sacred place, the 
heart of the deity would have been appeased with the ofifering of a 
portion of the fish which had been caught by his disciples, and all the 
male and female deities would have partaken of their portions of the 
sacrifice. Alas ! alas ! those foolish, thoughtless brothers of his cut 
up the fish, and behold the gods turned with wi*ath upon them, on 
account of the fish which they had thus cut up without having made 
a fitting sacrifice. Then, indeed, the fish began to toss about his head 
from side to side, and to lash his tail, and the fins upon his back, and 
his lower jaw. Ah ! ah ! well done Tangaroa, it springs about on 
shore as briskly as if it was in the water. 

" That is the reason that this island is now so rough and 
uneven — that here stands a mountain — that there lies a plain — that 
here descends a vale — that there rises a cliff. If the brothers of Maui 
had not acted so deceitfully, the huge fish would have lain flat and 
smooth, and would have remained as a model for the rest of the earth, 
for the present generation of men. This, which has just been re- 
counted, is the second evil which took place after the separation of 
Heaven from Earth." (Polynesian Mythology, By Sir George Grey, 
Pp, 43—45.^ 

So when the powerful magician Ngatoro-i-rangi wished to ascend 
to the snow covered top of Mount Tongariro he said to his com- 
panions, " Remember now, do not you, who I am going to leave be- 
hind, taste food from the time I leave you until I return, when we 
will all feast together." Then he began to ascend the mountain, but 
he had not quite got to the summit when those he had left behind 
began to eat food, and he therefore found the greatest difficulty in 
reaching the summit of the mountain, and the hero nearly perished in 
the attempt. (Id., p, 156.^ 
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ttkud/(Ia unia e piwa utshwaJa. bu 
isikope." Fiiti, " Ka muse uku- 
dAla imifino e nga shwaraanga." 
Fati, " Ka inuae iikukcapima ezi- 
ko, lima iziiikobe zi nga k' epu- 
Iwa." Futi, " Ka muse tikudAk 
inyama, iima inkomo i nga ka lio- 
boswa." Futi, " Ka mnse iikw- 
dAla iziiiduniba nma e iiga zi 
nikwaiiga." I loko ukuzila ukii- 
d/tla okutsliiwojo iziiijnnga. No- 
ma e Itimbile, wa fcimaua abn,iitii 
be dAla utahwala, iima bu nga se 
gcwaliswe, a nga ti ukuti, " Mina 
kambe ni y" aai ukuba ngi y" a- 



Umuntu wemVTila nga m bona 
ebimcinyaueui bami unia ngi nga- 
CgongaugHmana ; ibizo lake ku 
tiwa TJmk^aiikaua. Wa be inya- 
nga enkulu na kwazulu yokuniaa 



driiik if be is given beer in a cup 
tbat IB not lull." And, " IJet Mm 
not eat kerbs before the feast of 
fii'stfiiiits,"''^ And, "Let him not 
take a handful of boiled maize 
fi'om the fii-eplace, if the raaize has 
not been taken from the pot." 
And, " Let him not eat the flesh 
of a bullock imtil it has been 
opened." And, " Let him not eat 
izinUumba if he haB not been given 
them," This is the fiiating which 
the doctors s|ieak ot And if a, 
man is himgry and come to men 
who are drinking*^ beer, if the 
vessel ia not full, he would say, 
" For my part indeed you know 
that I herd the heaven." 

When I was young, about the 
size of Ungangamana, I saw a 
rain-man;** his name was Um- 
kyaekaua. He was a great doctor 
even among the Amazulu,'^ skil- 



'* At the period of the year when the new food is ripe, varying 
■with different places, the ehief summons all his people to a festival, 
(which is called nkudhlala wnkoai;) all the people make beer, which they 
take with them to the cbieTs village; at Uie chiefs village, too, much, 
beer is made. When the people are assembled the chief has oxen 
killed by his soldiers, and there is a great feast of one day with sing- 
ing and dancing. This is called ukusltwama, and the people return to 
their homes and begin to eat the new produce. If any one is known 
to eat new food before this fetitival he is regarded as an umtakaCi, and 
is killed, or has all his cattle taken nwiiy. 

** The natives speak of beer as food, — and of eating it, and ap- 
peasing hunger by it. They also call snuff food, and speak of eating 
it. 

** I translate literally, a rain-man or man of rain, a raiu-doctor, 
one capable of causing rain or drought, 

'* Lit., In the house, country, or nation of tjzulu ; that is, of the 
traditional founder or utikuluukulu of the Zulu nation. 
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imvula. Kcfm kwazulu wa e nge 
vele kakulu enkosiui ; ngokuba 
amakosi akwozulu a e nga vumi 
ukuba umuutu kazana nje ku tiwe 
u pata izulu ; ngokuba iziilu kwa 
ku tiwa eleukosi yakona kupela. 
Ngaloko ke wa fiAleka Kepa e 
nga yekile uku li nisa ngasese. 
Wa za wa wela, ngokuba w* ezwa 
ku tiwa, ^' Iziuyanga zonke zezulu 
a zi bulawa'* W* ek^a, wa fika 
lapa esiluugwini ; wa fika e nga 
peto 'luto, o hamba nja Kepa 
kw* azisa ukuba u fika nje, u fikele 
kwabakubo aba m aziyo. 



Wa tolwa iukosi yak warn ad Ala- 
la ; nati e ya i si tolile ; ibizo 
layo ku tiwa Unjeje kasehhele. 
Kepa wa /Jala isikatshana, la ba 
li balele kakulu izulu. Ba kg'ala 
abantu bakubo ukunyenyeza ngaye 
enkosini, ukuti, " Lowo 'inuntu u 
m bona nje ; uma u kcela kuye 
imvula, u nga ku kconisela. 



ful in producing rain. But among 
the Amazulu he did not show 
himself much to the chief; for the 
chiefs of the house of Uzulu used 
not to allow a mere inferior*^ to 
be even said to have power over 
the heaven ; for it was said that 
the heaven belonged only to the 
chief of that place. Umk^'aekana 
therefore remained hidden. But 
he did not cease to produce rain in 
secret. At length he crossed to 
this side the XJtukela, for he heard 
that Utshaka had said, " Let all 
the heaven-doctors be killed." He 
escaped, and came among the Eng- 
lish; he came here without any 
property, by himself alone. ^^ He 
came without any thing, because 
he came to his own relations. 

He became a dependent of tbc 
chief of the Amadhlala ; it is 
the same to whom we were sub- 
ject ; his name was Unjeje, the 
son of Usechele. And when he 
had staid a short time, the heaven 
became very hot and dry.^^ His 
own people began to whisper about 
him to the chief, saying, " You sec 
that man ; if you ask him, he can 
cause the rain to drop for you. 



^^ Uzana, dim. of izcy nothing ; izana, a little nothing, that is, 
something less than nothing itself. Uzana, a proper name, meaning 
TJie-less-tlian-Twthing-man. All men of low degree are called aba- 
ntwana hahazana, Children of Uzana, — this hypothetical man of 
naught. 

^■^ Lit., Just walking, that is, without any incumbrances of pro- 
perty or cattle. 

*s There was long continued drought and hot weather. 
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Inyanga enkulu pezii kwazo zonke 
izinyanga." 

Kepa loko kwa hamba kanci- 
nyane, kwa za kwa pumela obala ; 
s' ezwa sonke ukuba XJmk^aekana 
u inyanga yemvula. Inkosi i 
kcelile kuye ukuti, ka ke enze, i 
bone uma ku isiminya loko na. 
K^epa — ngokuba ngalesi *sikati 
izulu la li balela — ^ng* ezwa ku 
tiwa, " XJ ti, ' A ba li bheke ngo- 
suku lokuti ; li ya 'kuna.' " 

Kepa w* emuka wa ya eMatini, 
e ya *kulungisa izinto zake ; wa 
zing' e hamba njalo, kwa za kwa 
fika leyo 'mini. Kwa ti ngamAla 
li nayo, kwa tiwa, " Nembala u 
inyanga ! " Kwa ba njalo ke nja- 
lonjalo. Wa piwa izinkomo, wa 
kceba masinyane. 

Kepa ngemva kwalo 'nyaka izu- 
lu la ba lukuni ukuna. Ba m 
Mupa kakulu. Loko 'ku m Alupa 
nami nga m bona, nga m hhaukela, 
ngokuba ngi bona amadoda e fika 
na sebusuku e tshaya ngamawisa 
emnyango wendAlu yake, a m ki- 
pe, a ti, ka pume, a koke izinkomo 
zawo a m nika zona, ngokuba izulu 
a li sa ni. B' enza njalonjalo. 
Kepa a hhxpeke kakulu, ngokuba 
ngesinye isikati a fike ekuseni, a 
m kipe ; a baleke, a m jigijele 



He is a great doctor above all 
other doctors." 

And this was first spoken of a 
little, and at last openly ; and we 
all heard that XJmk^aekana was a 
rain-doctor. The chief asked him 
just to set to work, that he might 
see if it were true or not. And — 
for at that time the heaven was 
hot and dry — ^I heard it said, 
" XJmk^'aekana says, * Let the peo- 
ple look at the heaven at such a 
time ; it will rain.' " 

And he went away into the 
forest to get his things ready ; he 
went there continually, until the 
day he had mentioned came. And 
when it rained, the people said, 
" Truly, he is a doctor ! " And it 
was always thus. He was given 
cattle, and very quickly became 
rich. 

And after that year the heaven 
was hard, and it did not rain. 
The people persecuted him exceed- 
ingly. When he was persecuted 
I saw him and pitied him, for I 
saw men come even by night and 
smite his doorway with clubs, and 
take him out of his house, telling 
him to come out and give them 
back their cattle which they had 
given him, because the heaven no 
longer yielded rain. They did this 
constantly. And he was greatly 
troubled, iox sometimes they came 
in the morning and took him out 
of his house ; he fled, and they 
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ngamawisa ; a baleke, a tshone 
e/Jatini, li ze 11 tshone, e nga dAla- 
nga, 'esaba ukuza ekaya ; ngokuba 
ba be ti ba ya Ira m bulala impo- 
la, mna imvula i nga nL Kepa 
loko be ku tsho ngekcebo labo, 
ukuti i kona e za 'kwenza masi- 
nyane, ngokuba e ti, ** Loku ngi 
za 'kofa na." Kepa izulu nga ku 
bona li ya na ngesinye isikati em- 
katini wokusebenza kwake. 

Ku te ngomunye iinyaka, uma 
ba bone ukuba izulu li ya tanda 
ukubulala amabele, ba m zonda 
kakulu. Ngaleso 'sikati nga ngi 
nga se ko. Nga se ngi lapa kwiti, 
emapepcteni Ng* ezwa ku tiwa 
izulu li na nje kakulu, li g^ba 
Umk^ekana u file. Ku tiwa ba 
m bulele ngobuti ; a ba m bulele 
ngoku m gwaza. Ng* ezwa loko 
ke ; kwa tiwa, ba ya Alupeka labo 
'bantu, ngokuba amasimu abo a ya 
kukuleka imvula. I loko ke e 
nga ku zwayo ngenyanga yemvula. 

Kwa ti ngolunye usuku umfana 
wake, (o yena e be tandwa kakulu 
uyise, igama lake Un^^eto ; uma e 
ya eAlatini uyise u be hamba naye ; 
ngokuba e ti u m tanda ngoba e 
tumeka ; ngokuba uma umuntu e 
nisa izulu u swele umntwana uku- 
ba a tume yena njalo, a nge nqahe 



I 



threw clubs at him j he ran away 
down into the bush, until the sun 
set, without eating, being aJ&aid to 
go home ; for they said they would 
really kill him, if it did not rain. 
But they said that through their 
subtlety, thinking that he would 
do what they wished at once, be- 
cause he expected them to kill 
him. And I saw that it sometimes 
rained whilst he was working. 

And on another year, when 
they saw that the heaven wished 
to destroy the corn, they hated 
him exceedingly. I was not there 
at that time. I was with my own 
people, the Amapepete. I heard 
it said that it rained excessively, 
that it might cover the dead body 
of XJmk^aekana with earth. It is 
said they poisoned him, and did 
not stab him. I heard it said that 
those people were troubled, for 
their gardens were carried away 
by a flood. This then is what I 
heard of this rain-doctor. 

One day his son, (the one that 
was most dear to his father, named 
Un^'eto, who went with his father 
to the forest when he went there ; 
for he said he loved him because 
he could send him where he wish- 
ed ;*^ for if a man is causing it to 
rain, he requii'es a child, that he 
may send him constantly without 
refusing in the least, that the hea- 



^^ Lit., Send-abky — ^i-eady to go on a mission. 
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nakanye, utuze iziilii li tninljo,) — 
wa tsho ngcinva kwotiincetiga, wa 
ti, " Woza ni, Dgi ye 'ku iii boiiisa 
lapo ababa e beka kona izinto zake 
zeztitu." Sa haruba emiiii, s' alu- 
sile ngakona, Sa fuinaiia empa- 
ndwiai ku kona izitsha zi sibeke- 
Iwe, ncbafcca lokupeAla ; wa si 
bonisa loko 'kweiiza kukayise, ne- 
mifuiiKana e botaliwe ngeiiko- 
n/ilwanc ; wa si bouisa iioknpeAla 
kukayisa Kepa sa ku bona loko, 
b' esaba, a sa tanda nkungena, sa 
baleka rjcja, ngokuti li fiina izulu 
li si tabatc iima si pata iiiiiti ye- 
nyonga. 8a m sLiya piikati, sa 
balekiL, sa ya eziukomeui. 



Ku pela ke leyo 'ui 
Iionayo. 

B UMrEXUULA 



vcn may bo yielding',) — this son 
sjijd to me, after 1 bad eonicatly 
bcaoiight him, " Come, and I will 
show you wbtire my father placed 
hia things with which he treated 
the heaven." We went at noon, 
having horded our cattle near 
the place. Under an overjutting 
rock ■wo found covered vesBcls, 
and a cliiiming stick ; he showed 
us what his &ther did, and little 
buudlea of medicine bound with 
inkonthlwane j^" he showed ua 
also how Ilia father chunied. But 
when we saw tliat we wei-e afraid, 
and did not wish to go in, but ran 
away, thinking; perhaps the light- 
ning would strike us if we touched 
the medicines of the doctor. We 
left them under the i-ock, and ran 
away to the cattle. 

TJiia is the end of what I saw. 



The Ski/, Sun, Moon, and Stars. 

IzuiU e si li bonayo leli eliluAIaza I Tub blue heaven wliicb we see we 
si ti idwata, li ye la /ilanganiaa | suppose is a rock,^' and that it 

"^ Inkonthlioane, a small tree whose bark is white, and used to 
tie up bundles. 

^1 The notion that the heaven is & solid body or roof over this 
world is very common, probably universal, among primitive peoples. 
The Hebrews spoke of it as a firmament, that is, a beaten out solid 
expanse, which was "strong as a molten looking glass." JoK Kxxvii. 
18. It was supposed to sup]>oi-t a celestial reservoir of waters, and to 
have doors, open lattices, and windows, through which rain, hail, and 
dew descend. It also supported the heavenly bodies ; and is spokea 
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uniAlaba, umAlaba u pokati kwe- 
ziilu, iziilu li gcinile ngapandAle 
kwom/ilaba ; si ti a u se ko um- 
/ilaba iigale kwessulu. 

Nabantu e si ii ba kona ngale 
kwczulu, a s' azi ukuba ba kulo 
idwala ini, noma ku kona indawa- 
na e umAlaba ngale ; a si kw azi 
loko. Into e si y aziyo inye nje 
ukuti ba kona. Ngaloko ke si ti 
kii kona indawo yabo, njengeyetu 
Ic. 



Ilanga Ion a nalo si ti a li ko 
ngale ; ngokuba iima li ngale nga 
si nga li boni ; nga li sitile, nje- 
ngalabo 'bantu aba ngale, e si nga 
ba boiiiyo. Lona li nganeno, ngo- 
ba si li l)ona ka/deka/ile lonke ; a 
ku site uendawana nje yalo. 



encircles the eai*tb, tbe earth being 
inside the heaven, and the heaven 
ending outside the earth ; and we 
suppose there is no other earth on 
the other side of the heaven. 

And the men^^ who, we sup- 
pose, are on the other side of the 
heaven, we do not know whether 
they are on the rock, or whether 
there is some little place which is 
earth on the other side ; we do 
not know that. The one thing 
which we know is this, that these 
heavenly men exist. Therefore 
we say there is a place for them, 
as this place is for us. 

And the sun we do not say is 
on the other side of the heaven ; 
for if it were on the other side we 
should not be able to see it; it 
would be hidden like the men 
who are on the other side whom 
we do not see. The sun is on this 
side, for we see the whole of it 
thoroughly ; not even one little 
spot of it is concealed. 



of as a floor on which the throne of God rests. Ezek. i. 26. The 
Greeks had similar ideas, and applied the terms brazen and iix)n to 
the sky. The Latin coelum is a hollow place, or cave scooped out of 
solid space. (SmitJCs Dictionary of the Bible. Firmament.^ The 
Arabs believed in numerous heavens one above the other, a belief 
which St. Paul entertained, and wliich is common to the Hindus, and 
to the Polynesians. Among the Chinese there is a myth, in which 
Puanku or Eldest- Antiquity is represented as having spent 18,000 
years in moulding chaos, and chiseling out a space that was to contain 
him. And it is through openings made by his mighty hand that the 
sun, moon, and stars appear ; not as the Amazulu think, shining on 
this side of the blue rock. (Sec Nursery Tales of the Zulus. Vol. 
/., p. 152. The Htav en-Country.) See some amusing diagrams bj 
Cosmas-Indicopleustes, made on the supposed revealed cosmogony of 
the Bible. (Types of Mankind. Nott and GUddon, p. 5Q9.J 

^^ See Nursery Tales o/tlieTiulus. Vo^ /., ^. 316. Appendix. 
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' Nciiyaiigft fiiti nayo i ugiiueuo 
njeugeltkiigit, neEitikaiiyesi fati zi 
ngaueno iiazo,^kokutatii loko. 
Kamafn a ngiinwio ; nemvula si ti 
i ngjiiiciio, i titila lo 'm/tlaba ; ngo- 
, kiikk unia i iigale itga i iigit fiki 
■U^Mf ugukiilfiL si ti ixulu li iiiwaliL. 

^^^BpAagA iikuliamba kwalo in<l/i]e- 

^^^Htalo ■imijili kupela iije ; cmiu 

^^fpKlela yalo li hanilxi cziilwiiii 

I ngokiiAlwa iiid/flcta jalo li ngeiii 

elwaiid/tle, oinaiiziiii, li haiuba 

ugawo li zc li i»iin)e cmlaweni yo- 

kupuma yukusaaa. 

Ilanga ukulLauiba kwulo end/de- 
kni yak) yokiilmsika, i yodwa; 
ugokulia li ya li iiauliela njalo li 
■e li gciue endttweni etile, noma 
iutnbo, noma iai/ila^la ; a li d/iluli 
kuleza 'iidawo zombili ; li pnrae 
eucIAliiii yalo yoliiiaika ; iikupuuia 
kwalo li buy^le eadaweiii yeAloba 
Si ti ngoku)iiima kwalo entlaweni 
jobusika li landa i/tlobo, li ze li 
gdite i)geutalia noma iimtiti ; li 
buye li laaclft ubufiika ujalo. Zi 
koua izind/ilu zaio Iuj>a si ti, 
"Manjo ilaiiga li ngcnilc ondAli- 
ni;" si tfilio ugokulr.i li nia iziu- 
siikwana kulcyo 'iidawu j iima, li 



And the uioou too, like the sun, 
is nil tJiiH side ; and tlm stars too 
are on this uide, — all three. And 
the clouds are on this aide ; and 
rain we say ia on this side, which 
descends on thia world ; for if the 
rain were on the otliei- side it 
could not come here to ns, for we 
aupposo that the heaven is a rock. 

The sun in its coiu-se has only 
two paths ; by day it travels by a 
])ath in the heaven ; at night it 
entei's by a path which goes into 
the sea, into the water ; it passes 
tlirough the water, rnitil it again 
cornea out at the pL^ce where it 






morning, 

Aa regards the jiath of the sun, 

itfi winter path ia diffei-ent from 

its auniiner path; for it ti-avela 

northward till it reaches a eertaio 

place — a mountain or a forest, 

[whei-e it rises and setw,] and it 

does not pass beyond these two 

places ; it conies out of its winter 

house ; when it cornea out it goes 

soiithwai'd to its summer place. 

Wb say that when it quits its 

winter place it is fetching tho 

summer, nntil it I'eaches a certain 

mowntaiu or tree; and then it 

turns uoilhward again, fetching 

the winter, in constant auccession. 

These are it» houses, where we say 

enters ; we say bo, for it stays 

its winter house a lew days ; 

*" We see here the reason of tlie rising of tho sun being expreswd 

by ukujmnut, to come out, because it is snp^msed to come out of thti 

water. 
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puma 8* azi ke iikuba li bu geinile 
ubnsika, se li landa iAlobo ; nem- 
bola li ye li hambela ku ze ku ti 
ukukula kweAlobo li ngene endAli- 
ni yaseAlobo iausukwana, li pume 
njala 



Inyanga ukutwasa kwayo si ti i 
twaaile inyanga ngokuba si i bona 
entshonalanga. Kwa ku tiwa 
inyanga i fa nya ; kanti a ku nja- 
lo ; i dAliwa izinsuku, i ye i ndpa, 
i ze i be ngangozipo nje emehlwe- 
m ; lapo ke se i tatwa ilanga ; li i 
fumaiia empumalanga, li hambe 
nayoy li ze li i shiye entshonalanga, 
i bonwe lajKi Isxi k^la ukuti zibe 
ukuAlwa, ku tiwe i twasile inya- 
nga ; i ye i kula ; i ze i fulatele 
enzansi, si ti inyanga se i bheka 
enzansi, i ye i Alangane ukutshona 
kwelanga, i ze i selwe ; i buye i 
ncipe futi, i ze i fe. 



Izinkanyezi a si tsho ukuba zi 
ya hamba njengelanga nenyanga ; 
zi mi njalo zona. Kodwa zi kona 
izinkanyezi ezi hambayo, ezi fayo 
futi njengenyanga. 



and when it quits tbat place we 
know that it has ended the winter 
and IB now fetching the summer ; 
and indeed it travels southward, 
until, when the siimmer has grown, 
it enters the summer house a few 
days, and then quits it again, in 
constant succession. 

As to the renewal of the moon, 
we say it is new moon because we 
see it in the west. It used to 
be said the moon dies utterly; 
but it is not so ; the days devour 
it,^^ and it goes on diminishing 
until to appearance it is as thin as 
a man's nail ; and then it is taken 
by the sun ; the sun finds it in the 
east and travels with it, until he 
leaves it in the west, and it can be 
seen when the twilight begins, 
and we say it is new moon ; 
and it goes on gi'owing until 
it is full. At last it has 
it back to the east,^** and we 
say the moon is rising more and 
more eastwai-d, and at last it is 
full ;^^ it rises when the sun sets ; 
and at last the sun rises before the 
moon sets; and it again wanes, 
until it dies. 

We do not say the stars travel 
like the sun and moon ; they are 
fixed continually. But there are 
stars which travel, and which die 
like the moon. 



^^ How easily a mythical personification may arise from such a 
metaphor as this. 

^^ Enzansi here meaning by the sea, which is. Eastward. 

^^ DilinganM ifj also used to express full moon. Inyanga se i 
dilingeiiCj The moon \s no^w loiV 
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TBiLcoliinki'lie ngpsinj e isikati 
Bi ya nyamaUlo, ai bou ikilo nge- 
sinye i^ikati 

Fiiti isilimela ai yi fi, ai nga 
bonakoli. Ebusika a si kn, kii ze 
ku ti lapa nbiisiku se bii jicia si 
k^le ukubonakiiK si sinye — lukii- 
nyezi ; si lie zitatii ; si ye si kula ei 
se si be iiiika^iikwaua, Bi ilunitnlazc 
obala lapa se ku zit 'kusa. Si tsho 
ke ukuti isilimela, si tw.isile, no- 
; 9r>k a u twaaile ; ku linywe ke. 

Ikwezi li ma endaweni yalo 
njiilo ; lima 1' andulela uknsa neia- 
nga ; ku bonwa ngalo ukuba ku 
ya sa manje ; ubiisuku bu dAlulile, 
li pnmile ikwezi, nomtiikati a S- 
iiyele lajm e ya konti, ngokiiti, 
" ITraa ngi baniba kaucitue ngi za 
'kuselw.i, iigi ya 'kufikit ekaya ku 
sile." Nen/tloli i fiuvele ku nga 



pmn.1 1 



:i; y i 



i ukuba se ku 



eila I njalo ke leyo 'nkanyezi. 



H& 



iukanyezi e punia tigo- 
iWU kwekwezi ukuhamba fewo- 



Isikcelankobc^'^ (tbo evening 
star) is sometimes iaTiaible, some- 

And IsilimebiS* (the Pleiades) 

iliuH, and ia not seen. It is iiob 
seen in wintei' ; and at last, when 
the winter is coming to an end, it 
begins to appear — one of its stars 
fii-at, and then three, until going 
on increasing it bocomes a clnst«i' 
of stain, and ia perfectly clear 
when the sun is about to rise. 
And we say Isilimela is renewed, 
and the year is renewed, and so 
we begin to dig. 

Ikwezi (the morning star) 
koo]i3 its place constantly ; it j>re- 
cedf^s the morning and the sun ; 
and by its rising tfc see that 
the morning is coming ; the night 
has ]iasaed, the morning st*r 
has aiTsen, and the sorcerer turns 
back rapidly from the place where 
he is going, because he says, "If I 
go slowly, the light will rise on 
me, and I shall reach home whea 
it is light." And the sjiy rapidly 
turns back ; when the morning 
star rises he knows that it ia now 
morning. Such tlien is this star. 

Indosa is a star which arises be- 
fore the moniing star, when night 



" ImJxelankobe, also called Ixipekankobe. — fsvkcsla-nkobe : Ism- 
kobt is boiled maize ; ukuhiela, to ask. The star wliich appears when 
men are asking for boiled maize, —thoii" evening raeaL — Ist-pekor^iAa- 
be : vkupeka, to boil. When the maize is boiling for the eveoiug 
meal. 

'■^ TsUivida, The digging-for-[atara.] Because when the Pleiades 
appear the people begin to dig. laiUmela se si ba kmdUt aixditni. 
The Pk-iadca have now fetehcd the diggers. 
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kuAlwa ; ku ti noma abantu be 
libelc be Alcsi be dAla utskwala, 
noma nkudAla kwomtimba, ba nga 
bona indofla i pumile, ngokuba 
yona i ba bomvu, ba ti, "A si 
kde ; se ku Alwile." Ku lalwe ke. 
Umuntu ka tsho ukuti, ** Loku ku 
pume inilosa a ngi sa yi 'knlala ; " 
u ya 'kukila a z* a ko/ilwc. Indosa 
ku sa i (lezulu kakulu, li pume ke 
ikwezL 



is advanced; and if men have 
staid drinking beer, or eatiug the 
meat at a wedding feast, if they 
see ludosa arisen, for it arises red, 
they say, " Let us lie down ; it is 
now night" And so they lie 
down. A man does not say, 
" Since Indosa has arisen I shall 
not now lie down ; " he will lie 
down for a long time.^® In the 
morning Indosa is veiy high in the 
heaven, and the morning star 
I risen. 



Tlie SuUy MooTiy and Stars, 



Ukuma kwelanga ngokutsho kwa- 
bantu, ku tiwa ilanga li inkosi 
euyangeni ua sezinkanyejdni ; ngo- 
kuba uma li pumile zi ya fipala 
zombili inyanga nezinkanyezi, ku 
kanye lona lodwa, li ze li tshone, 
and* ul^a zi kanye zona. 

Ku tiwa ukuhamba kwalo li ya 
haraba iinpela ezulwini, li ze li 
ngene elwand/ile ; li bnyele empu- 
malanga lapa li puma kona. Ku 
tiwa li hamba emanzinL Lapa li 
puma kona ekuseni ku kona isi- 
gak^a esikulu ; ku tiwa leso 'si- 
gak^a uuina walo ; si ya li pelezela 
lapa se li za 'upuma, si li shiye 
ekupumeni kwalo, si buyele elwa- 
nd/*le. Si bomvu njengomlila I 
loko ke e ngi kw aziyo ngelanga. 



As regards the position of the sua, 
in the opinion of the people he is 
chief above the moon and stars; 
for when he has arisen both moon 
and stai*s become dim, and he 
alone shines, until he sets, and 
then they shine. 

As regaixls his motion, it is said 
he really travels in the heaven, 
until it goes into the sea, and re- 
turns to the east from whence he 
arose. It is said he travels in the 
water. Where he arises in the 
morning there is a great ball ; this 
ball is called the suu*s mother ; it 
accompanies him when he is about 
to rise, and leaves him on his 
arising, and goes back into the sea. 
It is as red as fii-e. This then is 
what I know about the sun. 



^^ Lit., until he forgets, that is, is in a deep sleep. 
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' ITgenyangtt kwa tiwa kiiki/iila i 
ya &, ktt piude ku vele enye inya- 
Bgtt. Kcpa kwa za kwtt boiiwa 
ukuba. kga; kanti a i fi, uiye iijalo 
njengelaiigfl- Eodwa ukiiia kwayo 
ukiiba i ncipa, i tlAliwa izinsuku, i 
ze i site elangeui, i fiitwa ijiiiscbc 
yolo, i nga V i sa honakala. I 
tatwe Umiga, li hauibe nayo izin- 
Biikwana, i piude i ahiywe, i bona- 
kiile ckiitahoDeui kwalo. Izing^i- 
pbli za.za.za. boua iigukuk^apek 
kwazo, zi ti, " Ku ngiuii iikuba 
iuyanga ku tiwe i file, lokii i aita 
t'lauguul ujc nal" Kii ti cmioi 
lapa izulii li bukeka, uelanga 11 
nga Ki /(labi kakulu ame/ila nge- 
miaebe, i bonwo ugoknAlala emtu- 
nziui ouikuln ; umuatu a bheke 
pezulu, a kt^apellsise eduze nda- 
nga, a yeko iikubhcka 'um/ilaba, 
'enyiisele ameAlo pezulu, ku ze ku 
pole iikukanya okn kiiipa ameAlo, 
'ejwayele ukiiljona eduze nalo, ue- 
zul« li kcwebe kfJtIe cmcAlweni,!! 
nga wa vimbeli, i ya bonwa ekca- 
leni kwelanga, noma li ya 'ku i 
ahiya okutuhoneni kwalo, Doiua li 
ya 'kutflhona nalo. i bouilcyo 
a bize omiitiye, a ti, " Inyaiiga a i 




As regards the moon, it was 
said at first the moon dies, and 
another moon comes into being. 
But at length it was seen that it 
is not so ; that the mooo dues 
not die, but is nuo like the sun. 
But its death is that it diminiBliea, 
being eaten by the daya, wntil it 
hides itself in the sun, that is, in 
its rays, and is tlipn no longer 
visible. It is taken by the sun, 
and lie goes with it a few days, 
and then leaves it again, and the 
moon is seen when the sua sets. 
Observers at length saw by their 
obaoi-vation, and said, " Why is it 
said that the moon is dead, when 
it ia merely hiding itself in the 
Bun T And dui-iiig the day when 
the sky can be looked at, and the 
sun no longer pierces the eyea 
much with hia rays, the moon ia 
seen by a mau Etandiug in a deep 
shade, and looking upwai'ds, and 
fixing his eyes intently on a spot 
near the sua and ceasing to look 
on tlie earth, and raising his eyes 
to the sky, until the light which 
piei-ces the eyea ceases, when the 
eyes are accustomed to look at a 
apot near the sun, and the sky is 
clear to the eyesight, and the sua 
no longer foi-oes him to close his 
eyea, the moon is aeon at the edge 
of the a«n, whether the sun will 
leave it when he sets, or set with 
it. He who seex it calls another, 
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file, njongokiibsi ku tiwa i ya fa ; 
nansi Bhcka ixaiilu. W ake 
umkanja, u kcimisifle ameAlo, n 
jwajele elangeui, u za leu i bona." 
Neiubala a fune, a fune, a ze a i 
bone, a ii, '* Nenibala i iiAlwe imi- 
acbe." 



Kwa bonwa* nezinkanyezi emi- 
ni ; nami loko nga ku bona. S' a- 
ke enibava. Emini enkulu nami 
ngi pika, ngi ti, " Inyanga i ya fa 
impela." Kwa ti s' alusile lapa 
ilanga 8e li pezulu kakulu ; si Alezi 
emtunzini, si lele ngemiAlaua, si 
kcambalele, si bheke pezulu. Um- 
fo wetu wa ti kumi, " U ya i bona 
inyanga. Nansiya, i namatele 
ekcaleni kwelanga." Nga m piki- 
sa. Wa ti, " K^ingisisa ; u za 'ku 
i bona." Ncmbala nga tulis' ame- 
Alo, nga bbeka elangeni na sekca- 
leni kwalo, arae/tlo a Alangana na- 
yo. Nga i ti tshazi uku i bona, 
ya nyamalala. Nga pinda nga 
tulisa ameAlo, nga i bona, nga ti, 
** Nenibala." Nga bona nezinka- 
nyezi — ^ya ba nye kuk^'ala ; za za 
za ba ningi, ngi zi bona. Nga 
dela ukuba nembala inyanga ka i 
6, I loko ke e ngi kw aziyo nge- 
nyanga. 

Ku tiwa i induna yelanga. 



and says, " The moon is not dead, 
as they say it dies; there it is. 
Look up. Shade your eyes, and 
bring the eyelids together, and get 
accustomed to the sim, and then 
you will see it." And indeed he 
seeks and seeks until he sees it, 
and says, " Truly it is hidden by 
the rays." 

Men saw the stars too during 
the day ; and I too have seen 
them. We were living on the 
XJmbava. At midday I too dis- 
puted and said, " The moon really 
dies." But we were herding when 
the sun was very high ; we were 
in the shade, lying on our backs 
without sleeping, and looking up- 
wards. My brother said to mc^ 
" You see the moon. There it is ; 
it is close to the edge of the sun." 
I conti-adicted him. He said, 
" Look hard ; you will soon see it" 
And indeed I fixed my eyes, and 
looked earnestly at the sun and 
at the edge of the sun ; I saw the 
moon for a moment ; I again fixed 
my eyes, and saw it clearly, and 
said, " It is true." I saw also the 
stara — at first one ; at last I saw 
many. So I was satisfied that the 
moon does not die. That is what 
I know about the moon. 

The moon is said to be the sun's 
officer. 
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The Mole and Female Heavens, 



IzuLU abantu ba V a/dukanisa ka- 
bili ; li linye ku tiwa izulu eli du- 
ma ngeinviinga enkuhi, ku tiwa 
elenduna lelo ; a F esabeki, a V oni 
'luto ; ngokuba lona, noma li du- 
ma, into yalo imvula 'kupela. 
Uma li diima ngelenduna si ti, 
" Nonyaka nje izulu li bekile, ngo- 
kuba li nga dumi ngokoua.^ 

Elensikazi ku tshiwo lona uku- 
duma kwalo li bonakala ngezinyazi 
&a ngesik^oto ; nomoyana o fika 
umubana* Abantu ba baleke, ba 
ngene masiayane. XJnyazi Iwalo 
ki zinge lu ti nso masinyane, lu 
nga libali; umuntu u ya k^ala 
\^uka, se lu kade lu d/^lulile ; 
ambala walo lu lujl^lazana nemi- 
kwazana ebomvana kaucinane ; 
ukuduma kwalo izulu eli njalo li 
ya nkenkcteka kakulu ; ku nga li 
za 'udabula amakanda; li duma 
kabi lelo ka 

Umuntu uma la m fumana 
endAle u koMwa nokuba a nga 
zi^kka pi ; na sendAlini ind/Ju i be 
ludnane, a fune indAlu yesibili e 
vimbela unyazi; nomJ^laba u be 
mundinane ngaleso 'sika4ii soku- 
nkenketeka kwalo, ku dingeke 
nendawo lapa abantu nga be zifaka 
kona. Lelo 'zulu lensikazi libu- 
Jklungu bukulu. UbuAlungu balo 
ukuba li nga niki 'muntu isikati 



The people speak of two heavens ; 
the one which thunders with a 
deep roar is the male ; it is not 
dreadful, it does no harm ; for 
although it thunders, it causes no- 
thing but rain. When the male 
heaven thunders we say, " This 
year the heaven is peaceful, for it 
does not thunder injuriously." 

It is said of the female heaven 
that its thunder is attended with 
lightning and hail ; and the breeze 
which comes with it is rather bad. 
And men run away and go into 
their houses at onca Its lightning 
is usually forked and rapid j as 
soon as a man starts it has passed ; 
its <?olour is bluish, and has little 
reddish streaks ; this kind of hea- 
ven thunders very shrilly ; it is as 
though it would split the head ; 
and so its thunder is bad. 

If it meet with a man in the 
open country he cannot tell where 
to go ; and even indoors the house 
seems small, and he wants a second 
house into which the lightning 
cannot enter ; and the world itself 
seems small at the time of its 
shrill thunderings, and men seek 
for a place where they can hide 
themselves. The female heaven 
causes much pain. The pain it 
causes is that it does not give a 
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ac^uma iiubindi ; li kandftniBa ma- 
Hinyano li buyckeze; ngaloko ke 
li dabule umuntu ngovalo ; ingo- 
muao umuntu a nga li boni ukuba 
li ja 'kuba kona ; a ti, " K^ ; 
ingomuBO a li se ko ; " nokusa a 
nga be e sa ku bona ukuba li ja 
'kuBa, li dAlule ; a bone ukuba li 
ja 'udAlula naye. 



Into e si y adko ngezulu lensi- 
kazi ukona ; ukuba okwalo ukona 
Icupela ezinkomeui na sebautwini 
na semitinL Ngemva kwalo ku 
gcina ukuba li balele kakulu. Si 
y* esaba uma izulu lensikazi ku 
vame lona ; ngalo 'nyaka si ti, 
" Ilanga li ya 'uke li ku tshise 
ukudAla ; umuva waleli 'zulu mu- 
bi." 



man time to take courage ; it 
presses upon him suddeuly vitb 
constant repetition; it therefore 
tears a man with terror, and a man 
cannot see that to-morrow will 
ever come ; he says, " No ; there 
is no to-morrow ; " and he can no 
longer see that the light of another 
day will shine in the heaven and 
pass away ; he sees that the heayen 
wiU pass away with him. 

What we know of the female 
heaven is the injury that it does; 
that it belongs to it only to iDJore 
cattle, and men, and trees. After 
it there follows intense heat We 
are afraid if the female heaven 
occurs again and again ; in such a 
year we say, " The sun will burn 
up our crops ; this heaven is fol- 
lowed by evil." 



TIte Smiting of tlie Heaven, 



Uma ku kona izinkomo ezi tsha- 
ywe unyazi, kulukuni kutautu 
ukusondela kulezo *nkomo uma be 
nge 'zinyanga ; ngokuba ba ti, 
" Uma si sondele kuzo lezi ^nko- 
mo, se si ya *kuba se si zibizele 
unyazi lu ze kutina ; a si nga yi, 
kona lu nga yi 'kuza kutina." 
Kepa inyanga i ya ya kuzo ; um- 
Alaumbe i ti, " A zi dAliwe." 

UkudAliwa kwazo zi d/diwa ku 



If there are cattle which have 
been struck by the lightning, it is 
difficult for the people to approach 
them unless they are heaven-doc- 
tors ; for they say, " If we ap- 
proach these cattle, we shall be 
calling the heaven to come to us ; 
do not let us go, then it will not 
come to us." But the doctor goes 
to them ; perhaps he says, " Let 
them be eaten." 

The mode of eating them is 
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wa ujalonjalo ; uma se ku 
! ukuAlanza, abantu ba yoge- 
r elape inyanga, ukuba i ti i 
ela ukuza kouyazi. 



!pa konke loko kwokwesaba 
>mo ezi tshaywe unyazi, labo 
11 abesabayo a V esabi ngoku- 

ti unyazi lu ya 'kuza knbona 
akomo ; b' esaba kakulu ngo- 
uma be yile ezinkomeiii, uma 
duma ngemva kwaloko, a ba 
*kukcabanga, ba ya 'kuti nge- 
i nga li kginisile, ba ti, " Si 
ibona impela." Ngokuba be 
kuya ezinkomeiii, " Si V oni- 
lu j li ya *ku si sola ngoku si 
I njengezinkomo." I loko ke 
eza ukwesaba kubantu, ngo- 
lobu *bunzima b' eMela ema- 
,, a bu veli pansi ; uma bu 
ansi, umuntu nga e ti, " Ngi 
•ona lu vela ngakuleya inta- 
i lu gudAlukele." I loko ke 
^ba kwabantu ; b' esaba into 
igeme sonke ; a ku veli loko 
ba ku ya 'kwenzeka impela j 
5wa ukukcabanga loko, ngo- 
ie into i ngapezulu kwetu ; a 
landAla oka i vika njenge- 

ponswa omunye umuntu. 



this : — The people eat them, and 
t^ke emetics continually; when 
they leave off emetics, they go and 
wash ; and the doctor gives them 
medicines, that he may prevent 
the lightning jBpom coming. 

But as to all that fear of eating 
cattle which have been struck by 
the lightning, the people are not 
afraid because they suppose that it 
will come to them on account of 
the cattle; but they are afraid 
especially because if they have 
gone to the cattle, and it thunders 
after that, they will no longer 
think, but will say what is 
apparently true, " We shall now 
really see it come to us." For 
they say that by going to the cat- 
tle they have sinned against the 
heaven ; and it will punish them 
by striking them as it struck the 
cattla It is this then that causes 
fear in men, because the dreaded 
thing comes fi*om above and not 
from below ; if it come from be- 
low, a man might say, " I shall see 
it coming from yonder mountain, 
and avoid it." This then is the 
fear of men; they are afraid of 
something that looks down upon 
all of us ; the fear does not arise 
because it will really strike ; but 
it arises from thinking that it is a 
thing above us ; we cannot defend 
ourselves from it as frt)m a stone 
thrown by another. 
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Treating the Heaven, 



Abantu uma iziilu 11 duma, ba 
puma, ba kuze; ba tate induku, 
ba ti, ba za 'utshaya ubane Iwe- 
znltL Ba ti ba namandAla okwa- 
Alula izulu. Ba ti ba ya memeza, 
ba tate amabaa nezinduku ; ba 
tsbaje emahaweni, ba memeze. 
Li ti izulu se li sile, ba ti, " Si Y a- 
/ilulile." Ba ti ba iiamaDdAla 
okwaAlula izulu. Uma li duma 
izulu, ba tata imiti, ba i base em- 
lilweni ; ba ti, ba tunyisela izulu. 
Uma li nga dumi, Y esabe ngaleyo 
'miti, ba ti ba ya jabula ngokume- 
meza izulu ; ba ti, inAliziyo zabo 
zi ya jabula, be Y a/ilula izulu. 
Ba ti, ba ya Y aAlula izulu ngemiti 
yabo. 



Uma indAlu i tshile ngobane 
Iwezulu, ba ya ezinyangeni ez' a- 
ziyo ukupata izulu, zi fike nemiti, 
z* elape abantu bonke bakulowo 
'muzi lapo izulu li tshaye kona. 
B' elatshwe kakulu ; ba gcatshwe, 
ku ncindwe umsizi; ku betelwe 
izikonkwane enAla kwomuzi, na 
ngapambili kwomuzi, ezindAleleni 
zonke, na seminyango yezind/Ju, 
na pezu kwezindAlu, na sesangweui 



When it thtmders the doctors go 
out and scold it ; they take a stick, 
and say they arc going to beat the 
lightning of hearen. They say 
they can overcome the lightning. 
They shout and take shields and 
sticks ; they strike on their shields 
and shout. And when it clears 
away again, they say, " We have 
conquered it." They say they can 
overcome the heaven. When it 
thunders they take medicines and 
bum them in the fire ; they say, 
they are smoking the heaven. If 
it does not thunder, but is afiuid 
of the medicines, they are glad 
because they shout to the heaven ; 
and their heart is glad wLen 
they overcome the heaven. They 
say they overcome the heaven 
with their medicines. 

If a house is burnt by the 
lightning, they go to doctors who 
know how to treat the heaven, 
and they come with their metli- 
cines, and treat all the inhabitants 
of the village where the lightning 
has struck. They are treated very 
much ; they are scarified and take 
umsizi ; and little rods are driven 
into the ground on the upper side 
of the village, and in front of the 
village in all the paths, and near 
the doorways of the houses, and 
on the tops of the houses, and 
near the entrance of the cattle i>en. 
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lezinkomo. Kw elatshwe ngemvu 
emnyama, ukuze izulu 11 be muya- 
ma, li nga tandi ukutRhaya kona 
futi ; ngokuba iima be Alaba imvu 
emAlope li ya 'kupinda li tshaye 
futi ekaya. Ba tanda ukwenza 
ngemvu emnyama, ukuze izulu li 
nga be li sa piuda li tshaye ekaya. 

Inyanga yokwelapa izulu i ya 
nemvu emnyama ; uma ku nge ko 
imvu emnyama, a ba uamandAla 
okwelapa ; ngokuba be funa imvu 
emnyama. Inyanga i ya i gwaza ; 
inyama yayo i Alanganiswe nemiti, 
ku gcatshwe abantu, ku bekcwe 
izikonkwaue, zi bekcrwe ngomuti, 
d gxunyekwe, zi betelwe ezind/de- 
leni. 



They are treated with a black 
sheep, ^^ that the heaven may be 
dark^i and not wish to strike there 
again ; for if they kill a white 
sheep it will again strike in that 
homestead. They wish to work 
with a black sheep, that the light- 
ning may not strike that home- 
stead again. 

The doctor who treats the hea- 
ven goes with a black sheep ; if 
he has not a black sheep, they 
cannot treat the heaven ; for they 
require a black sheep. The doctor 
kills it ; its flesh is mixed with 
medicines, and the people are sca- 
rified, and the little rods are 
smeared with medicine and fixed 
and driven into the paths. 



ffea/oerirMedicines, 



TJmabope umuti wezulu o tshiswa- 
yo, o tshiswa esolweni, uma izulu 
li za kabL Ubokgo futi u tunyi- 
sela izulu ; nomAlonyane owezulu 
njalo uku li tunyisela ; nomkatazo 
wona ke umuti o Alala ezikwiui 
zenyanga, ukuze ku ti uma ku 
ngena unyazi i lu kwife nga wo, e 



Umabope is a heaven-medicine 
which is burnt in the isolo^^ when 
there is a threatening of a severe 
thunder storm. ^^ Ubokgo also is 
used for smoking the heaven ; and 
umthlonyane is used for the same 
purpose ; and umkatazo is a medi- 
cine kept among the doctor's 
medicines, that if the lightning 
comes into the house he may 



®® The Ossetes, in the Caucasus, a half Christian race, sacrifice a 
black goat to Elias, and hang the skin on a pole, when any one is 
struck by lightning. (Thorpe. Op, ciL Vol, /., /?. 173.^ 

^1 That is, unable to see clearly, so as to strike again where the 
black sheep has been sacrificed. 

62 See p. 376, note 22. 

^3 Lit., If the heaven is coming badly. 
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u Alangaiiise nemiuje ke imitL ; 
amagama ajo a ngi w* azi. I leyo 
ke e ngi 7 aziyo imiti yeziilu. 



Omimje umuti wezulu u be isi- 
betelelo ; ku tatwe amafuta alo, a 
Alanganiswe nemiti jalo, kw enzi- 
we iaivimbelo eziiiAlangotini zonke 
zomuzi ; ngen/ila ku be kona isiko- 
nkwane, oAlangotini lomuzi ku be 
kona ezinye futi; lezo ke z' alu- 
kdle, z* aluse umuzi, na sesangwe- 
ni ; umuzi wouke, ku be na sezi- 
ndAlini na ngapezu kwezindAlu. 
Li ya vinjelwa ke ngaloko, ukuba 
li koAlwe ukuba li ya 'ungena 
ngapi na. I loko ke e ngi kw a- 
ziyo. 



Ku ti njalo ekupeleni konyaka 
lezo *zikonkwane zi vuselelwe nge- 
zintsha 3 kw aziwa ukuti elidala 
izulu lonyaka o d/tlulile li dAlule 
nawo ; kodwa lo li za ngokwalo. 
Ku njalo ke ku vela izikonkwane 
iminyaka yonke. 



Ku ti inyanga ey alusa izulu 
ngamAla i dAla iraifino yonyaka 



putf^^ at it with this medicine, 
which he mixes with other medi- 
cines, whose names I do not know. 
These then are the heaven-medi- 
cines which I know. 

Another heaven-medicine is isi- 
betelelo ; its oil is taken and mixed 
with other heaven-medicines, and 
obstructions are made on every 
side of the village ; rods to 
which these medicines are applied 
are placed above the village, and 
others at the side ; so these rods 
herd the village ; they are placed 
too at the entrance of the 
cattle-pen ; the whole village is 
thus herded ; and inside the 
houses, and on the tops of the 
houses these rods are placed. And 
the heaven is shut out by these 
means, that it may be unable to 
find a place where it can enter. 
This then is what I know. 

And at the end of the year the 
rods ai'e renewed by setting new 
ones in their place ; it being known 
that the old heaven of the year 
which has passed away has passed 
away with the old year ; but the 
present year has its own heaven. ^^ 
Hence new rods are set up every 
year. 

When a doctor who hei-ds the 
heaven eats green food of the new 



^^ The medicine is chewed, and whilst the breath is saturated 
with it, the doctor puffs at it. 

^^ That is, each year has a character of weather peculiar to itsel£ 
This is remarkably ti*ue of Natal, no two years being alike. 
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omntsliii, ku tiwe i y' esliwama, 
tn zilwe ku nga setsLenzwa ; aba- 
ntu ba Alale emakaya, ba nga ae- 
benzi. Futi ku ti uma li wisa 
isikjoto, ba nga sebenzi, ba zile 
rgokuti, " O, uma si aebeuza ai 
banga izulu." Konke loko a kw e- 
nziwn. Noma li vungiiza umoya 
ngesikati aoknba se kii linywa, ku 
njalo futi a ku linywo, ku ya zilwa 
tyalo, ngokuti, " Uma si lima rI 
ya zibaugeliL Ku/ile ukuba si zile, 
tona umoya ngomso u uga yi 'ku- 
£ka ugamamUla." 



I loko ke e ngi kw aziyo nge- 
zulu. Eepa imiti yona e patwa 
izinyanga miningi, emiuingi e ugi 
nga y azi uma imiti miui na, 



^ 



year, and the ]>eople are told tliat 
he is eating new food, they 
leave off work on that day, 
and stay at home without working. 
And if it hails they do not work, 
but leave off, saying, " O, if we 
work we summon the lightning," 
All the woi'ka of men ai-e omit- 
ted. Or if a great wind arises 
during the digging season, they 
leave off dicing in like manner ; 
thinking that if they work they 
summon the lightning to smite 
them. It is pro]>er for tiiem to 
leave off, and then the violent wind 
will not come again. 

This IB what I know of the 
heaven. But heaven -medicines 
which lu-e used by tlie doctors are 
many, many of which I do not 



Tfie I/isingisi and /n^Mwgrqw&t, 



Ind&ba, iigensingi 



inyoni yczulu, inyoni enkulu, Ku 
ti uma izulu li balele kakulu, li 
tshise amahele ngelanga, ku yiwe 
eanyaugeni zemvula ; abauye ba 
pango ukufuua inaingizi ngokuti, 
" Uma si tole iuaiugizi, sa i bulala, 
izulu li ya 'kuna, i fakwe esizifae- 
nL" Nembala i bulawe, i fakwe 
e6izi1>eni. Eu ti \\m& li na, ku 
tiwe li na ngcnaingizi e buleweyo, 
Ku tiwa izulu li ya tamba nxa ku 



Inaingizi | Tke account of the Insingizi. 



The lusingizi is a heaven-bird ; it 
is a large bird. If the heaveu ia 
scorching, and the sun burns up 
the com, the people go to rain- 
doctora ; others hasten to find aa 
Inaingizi, thinking that if they 
find one, and Ttill it, the heaven 
will rain, when the bii-d has been 
thi-own into a pool of the river. 
And indeed it is killed and thrown 
into a pool. And if it rains, it ia 
said it iwua for the sake of the 
Insiugizi which has been killed. 
It ia said the heaven bc«i\v\^ •«&. 
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bulcwe insingizi ; li y' CEwda, a li 
bi lukuni ; li ya i kalela ngemvu- 
la, li kala isililo. Abantu ba sindo 
ngokud/ila amabcle. I loko ke e 
iigi kw aziyo DgensingizL 



I yona e inyoni e funwayo ku- 
ne2dnye izinyoni; ngokuba ku ti 
noiLca li balele izidu, uma ku bo- 
nwa izinsingizi zi hamba obala zi 
kala, abantu ku nga ti lapo ba 
bona isibonakaliso semvula ugoku- 
bona insingizi, ba tembe ukuba li 
za *kuna, loku izinsingizi zi kala 
kangaka. 

Enye inyoni, ing^^mg^ulu, inyo- 
ni enkulu ezinyonini zonke ; nen- 
singizi i landela ing^^ung^iilu. 
Kepa insingizi i d/ilule, ngokuba 
um/dola wayo munye njo, imvula 
'kupela, — ^ukuba izulu li ne uma i 
bulewe. Kepa ing^/ung^^ulu i ne- 
miAlola eminingi. Uma i tshekele 
umuntu, a li yi 'kutshona ilanga 
umuntu lowo e nga gijime nezin- 
d/dela e funa izinyanga zoku m e- 
lapa, ku be indaba enkulu, ku 
l^ekwe into embi e za 'uvela kulo- 
wo *muntu. Futi imiAlola yeng^'u- 
ngiTulu ukuba uma i kala pezulu, 
ku tiwa li za 'kuna. Futi uma i 
hamba i tsliaya amapiko, ku tiwa 
i bika impL 



I 



if an Insingizi is killed; it sym- 
pathises with it, and ceases to be 
hard ; it wails for it by raining, 
wailing a fimeral waiL And so 
the people are saved by having 
com to eat. This then is what I 
know about the Insingizi. 

It is this bird which is sought 
for more than all others ; for al- 
though the heaven be dry and 
scorching, if the people see maoy 
Izinsingizi walking in the open 
country and crying, it seems to 
men that they see a sign of rain 
because they see the Izinsingizi, 
and they trust that it will rain be- 
cause they cry so much. 

Another bird, the Inggung^ulii, 
is larger than all other birds ; the 
Insingizi is next in size to it. But 
the Insingizi is of more import- 
ance, because it gives but one kind 
of omen, that of rain, — that the 
heaven will rain if it is killed. 
But the Ing^iing^Tilu gives omeus 
of many things. If it drops its 
dung on a man, the sun will not 
set before that man has run in all 
directions looking for a doctor to 
treat him ; and it is a matter 
of great consequence, and men 
expect some evil to happen to 
him. Another sign which the 
Ingg'ung^iilu gives is, that if it 
cries whilst flying, it is said it 
will rain. And if as it goes 
along it smites its wings together, 
it is said it reports the aiTival of 
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In the Zvhi Nursery Tales we meet with an instance of the use of an 
incantation or magical song to produce a storm. XJmka»kaza-wako- 
ging^ayo sung her song, and raised the tempest which destroyed the 
Amadhlungund^lebe. (P, 203.^ In another case, Ubongopa-kama- 
gadhlela raised a storm by spitting on the ground. The spittle boiled 
up and saluted him ; a great storm arose, from which every one suf- 
fered but himsel£ (F. 228.^ Every tribe has its tribal or national 
song; which is called " The chiers song." This song is sung on two 
occasions only ; on the feast of firstfruits, when, if there has been a 
continued drought, it is supposed to be capable of causing rain ; it is 
also sung by an army if overtaken with continuous rain on the march ; 
on singing the chiefs song the rain ceases, and the army is able to go 
on its way. Thus the national song is an incantation supposed to be 
capable of producing rain, or causing it to cease. The song of the 
Amapepete is given in the following account ; its meaning is scarcely 
understood. 



Ku kona kwabamnyama abantu 
amahhubo a imilingo, e ku ti nga- 
mAla ku dAlala umkosi izulu li 
balele i bonwe imvula ngalelo 'la- 
nga^ ku tiwe, '^ Izulu li na nga- 
kona, ngokuba li g^ba izinyawo 
zenkosi, ukuze zi nga bonakali 
lapa i b' i mi kona ; zi kgedwe im- 
vula." 



Abantu ba ya Alakazeka, be ya 
emakaya ; ba hamba be uetile, be 
panga imifula, ukuze ba nga gcwa- 
lelwa. 

U ma li nga sa ni ngalolo lusuku, 
ba ti, '' Li kude ukuna, loku li 
nga zi g^ibanga izinyawo zenkosL'^ 



Kjengaloku kwa ti mAla ku ku- 
puka inkosi yakwiti, emapepeteni, 



There are among black men ma- 
gical songs, by singing which it 
happens on the day of the gi-eat 
festival,^^ although the sun has 
been for a long time scorching, that 
rain comes, and it is said, " The 
heaven rains with reason, for it is 
filling up the footprints of the 
chief, that they may no longer ap- 
pear where he stood, but be ob- 
literated by the rain." 

The people are scattered to their 
homes ; they set out already 
drenched, hastening to reach the 
rivers before they are flooded. 

If it does not rain on the 
day of the festival, the people say, 
" It will not rain for a long time, 
for it has not filled up the foot- 
prints of the chief" 

As it happened when Umyeka, 
the chief of our people, among 



^ That is, the great festival of firstfruits. 

AAA 
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XTmyeka, e ya enadweni lakiibo 
lapa kwa kw ake XTinzimvubn, 
igama lomuzi; ku tiwa uyise o 
itoDgo ka Yumanga okweAla ukuya 
enanda, wa sala enodweni Kwa 
ti ngokuvama kwezifo endodaneni 
TJmyeka, wa kupuka, e ti, " Nam- 
Ala nje ngi za 'kulanda ubaba, e 
zokumela umuzL Kwa ku nge 
nje ukufa ngi a* ake embava." 



Kwakupuka abantu abaningi, 
isizwe sonke, amadoda namakeAla 
nezinsizwa j kwa hanjwa ku lalwa, 
kwa za kwa fikwa eduze neimwa, 
kwa lalwa emzini kaslsila. Ku te 
ku sa kusasa wa e puma XJmyeka, 
e se ya kona eimweiii ; kwa ti 
ukiiba a vela enAla kwalo inadwa, 
kw' enziwa amaviyo njengempi ; 
amadoda a hamba ngokwawo, na- 
make/Ja ngokwawo, nezinsizwa. 



Kwa ba njalo ke loku ku njgJo- 
njalo izulu li balele kakulu ngesi- 
kati sokungena kwokwinAla, nge- 
nyanga e XJngcela, lapa nga se ku 
d/iliwa uma ka li balelanga. B' e- 



the Amapepete, went up to the 
old site of his father's village, 
which was called Umzimvubu ] for 
it was said his &ther, who was now 
an Itongo, did not wish to go 
down to the Inanda, but staid at 
the old site. But in oonsequence 
of the constant illness of the son 
XJmyeka, XJmyeka went up to the 
old site, saying, "To-day I am 
going to fetch my ^ther, for him 
to come and protect the village. 
It was not thus when I was living 
on the XJmbava."^ 

There went up with him many 
people, the whole nation, old men, 
and young men and youths ; they 
went, sleeping in the way till they 
came near the old site, when they 
slept at the village of Usisila. On 
the following morning XJmyeka set 
out to go to the old site j when he 
reached the hill overlooking it, 
they were divided into regiments 
as though they were an army ; the 
men went by themselves, and the 
young men by themselves, and the 
youths by themselves. 

It so happened that the sun had 
been very scorching at the time of 
eating new food, in the month 
called XJngcela,^^ when they would 
have been eating new food if there 
had not been so much drought 



^'^ XJmbava, a river, on which Umzimvubu was built. It is 
near Table Mountain, and runs into the XJmgeni Umzimvubu, if 
interpreted, means the Hippopotamus- village. 

^^ January. 
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Ala k(i, sc be ya ki 
Umyeka e haratja panibili, e la- 
ndelwa impi yake ; kw" enziwa 
loua ililiubo lelo Ukuyiae uku m 
Tusa Bgalo, ukuze a ^laugane 
sabo. Imbongi ae inye e bongayo 
i bonga uyise noyisemkulu nendo- 
daua "Umyeka. Kwa t' uba ku 
fikwe eeibayeni enikyubeni, kw" e- 
miwa kona, kw' akiwa umkumbu ; 
kwa fika neaizwe e sa sala kuleyu 
'ndawo, loku uauku Iwa Iw aziwa, 
kwa se ku Aleziwe eduze nctuciwa, 
ku Alomelwe inkosi ; ba fika kona 
kanye nabesifazaoa, abafazi uezi- 
ntombi, ku twolwo ukud/da, u- 
tshwala. Kwa /ilanganwa kona 
ke, kwa gujwa kakulii kakulu ; 
ekupeleni kw' enziwu loiia ilihubo 
likayiae lokuti ; — 



" Limel' u Alole i 
/aadiye. 



Amanga lawo. 
lamel' u Alole 
siwandiye. 



Tbey went ou towoKls tlie old site, 
Umyeka going first, followed by 
bia soldiers ; they sung tbe song of 
bin fatber to arouse him by it, that 
he might unite with them. The 
laudera"* who lauded tbe father, 
and grandfather, and the bob Um- 
yeka, were inuuraerablo. When 
they reached tbe cattlo-peu, they 
halted there, and formed a circle ; 
there came too the portion of the 
tribe which still lived in that 
neighbourhood, for thoy knew the 
day- when Umyeka would come, 
and were staying near the old site, 
waiting for the chief; tbey canie 
with the women, their wives and 
their daughters carrying beer. 
Thcis then they assembled, and 
danced tbe shield-dance for a long, 
long time ; afler daucing they sang 
their father's song; — 
" Dig for''^ the chief, and watch 
our gardens which are at Id- 
■wandiye." 

Those words are naught.^* 
Dig for tbe chief, and watch our 
gardens which are at laiwandiye. 
Those words are naught. 



*" Imbonffi ae inye, tbe laudei-s were one j that is, the laudera 
were innumerabla Just as in such sentences as tbe following : — A 
kuse siyo nembongi e bongayo, There is not now eveu one lander 
lauding ; that is, tbe landers are very many, 

'" Am nyim ii for amasimu ; the z being used for b to give weight 
to the Boiuid ; the u changed into w before the vowel in the following 
word. 



^^ Asedtoatidii/e. — Isiwandiye yJw laiwaudile. The name of a 
place, as if of a place where there wero many gardens. 

T3 Thosg toor(l$ ore ?i<ti^A(,-~that is, wo object to dig at Isivraudile. 
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** Asesiwandije, I-i-i-zi — asesiwa- 

ndiye. 

Amanga lawo." 

Ku te ku 80 pakati li hhutAhwa 
izulu la Aloma, la duma ; a ku ye- 
kwanga ngokutd, *' O, a si baleke 
si y ekaya, loku si za 'iineta." 
Izalukazi za ti, ''NamAla nje i 
fikile inkosi yomMaba wakwiti ; si 
za 'ubona nemvula." 



Kwa Alatshwa imikosi isifiazana ; 
kwa Dga ti si ya Manya lapa si 
bona izuln li futuzela, li za ngama- 
ndAla. Kwa hhutshwa njalo, aba- 
ntu se be juluka kakulu ngokufu- 
dnmala kwelanga. La i tela ; ya 
gijima pansi ; kwa sinwa nje, ku 
jabulwa, kwa tiwa, " NamuAIa 
itongo lakwiti si Alangene nalo, 
lokii si bona itonsi leravula." 



Uxnyeka wa tata islAlangu sake, 
wa ya 'kuma pansi kwomiiti. Ba 
katala ukusina. Wa ti, "A ku 
godukwe." Ba Alala pansi kwo- 
muti, kwa puzwa utshwala, ba 
kgedwa, kw' esukwa ke, kwa go- 
dukwa. 

Lelo 'hhubo li ng* enziwa kabili 
ku be ukupela ; a 1' enziwa ku nga 



" Which are at Isiwandiye, I-i-i- 

Those words are naught." 
Whilst in the midst of the song 
the heaven became clouded, and 
thundered ; they did not leave off, 
neither did they say, " O, let us 
run home, for we shall get wet" 
The old women said, " This day 
there has come the chief of our 
land*"^ where our nation dwells; 
we shall see rain also." 

The women shouted ; it was as 
though they were mad when they 
saw the clouds gathering tomultu- 
ously and rapidly coming on. 
They continued singing, the people 
now sweating exceedingly through 
the heat of the sun. It poured ; 
the rain ran on the ground ; they 
still went on dancing and rejoicing, 
and saying, " This day the Itongo 
of our people has united with us, 
for we see a drop of rain."'^^ 

XJmyeka took his shield and 
went and stood under a tree. The 
people tired of dancing. He told 
them to go home. They sat \mder 
the tree, and drank all the beer, 
and then went towards their 
homes. 



This 



bis song is sung only on two 
occasions ; it is not sung before 



'^^ I-i-i-zi. — Z in zi pronounced as in azure. This chorus is used 
for the purpose of emphatically asserting the subject of the song. 

'^^ Inkosi yortihlaba, The chief to whom the land belongs, — an 
inkosi yohlanga, or chief descended from a race of primitive chiefs. 

^^ Itonsi lemvula, — Here again a drop of rain means abimdance 
of rain. 
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fikile isikati sonyaka omutsha e 
r enziwa ngaso. Futi V enziwa, 
ku pume impi, ya kandaniswa 
imvula endAleleni, i hamba izulu 
la na kakulu. A la vnma ukusa 
ku ze kw enziwe lona ; izulu li se, 
ku punywe, ku yiwe lapa ku yiwa 
kona. 

A njalo ke amagama amakosL 
A wa bi mabili ; igama elidala la- 
makosi onke akona. 



the new year,*^^ when it is 
sung. It is also sung when, if 
an army has gone out, it has been 
overtaken by rain^^ in the way, 
and as it is travelling it rains 
excessively. It will not become 
bright until this song is sung; 
then the heaven cle-ars, and they 
go whither they wish to go. 

Such then are the songs of 
chiefs. A chief has not two 
songs ; each has his own, the an- 
cient song of the chiefs of the 
• several nations.^® 



^7 The feast of firstfruits. 
^® Lit., heaven. 

79 These are national songs. 

The national song of the Amazuln consists of a number of musical 
sounds only, without any meaning, and which cannot be committed to 
writing. Each tribe has its own chiefs song ; some of these consist of 
words more or less intelligible, and once had doubtless a well under- 
stood meaning; others of mere musical sounds which have no meaning 
whatever. 
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The Strength of Medicines, 



Ku koua imiti e misa amakosi ; 
mnvntu nje ka namandAla ukupata 
lowo 'muti, e nge 'nkosi, e nge 
'njanga futi; uma lowo 'muti n 
bonwa kumuntu nje knlabo 'bantu 
benkosiy n be bulawa; ku tiwe, 
"XT za 'kwenza ni ngawo nal" 
Ngokuba inkosi i ja mu zwa umu- 
ntu o pata imiti emikulu ngomzi- 
mba ; ku ti lowo 'muntu uma 'emi 
pambi kwajo, lowo 'muntu a si- 
nde ; ku nga ti inkosi i m etwele, 
1 zwe se ku fika nencakcamba jo- 
kujuluka ; i ze i suke i muke i ye 
'kuzilungisa. Uma lowo 'muntu 



Thebe are medicines which give 
chiefs strength and presence f^ a 
common man, who is neither a 
chief nor a doctor, cannot touch this 
kind of medicine ; if any one among 
the chiefs men were seen with it, 
he used to be kUled; it waa said, 
" What are you intending to do 
with that?" For a chief feels 
with his body a man who has 
great medicines ; and when such a 
man stands in his presence he is 
oppressive ; it is as though the 
chief was bearing him, and he 
feels a perspiration breaking out ; 
and he starts up and goes away to 
strengthen himself with his medi- 
cines. If that man does not leave 



8^ Lit., which make a chief stand, or which establish a chief; that 
is, make him strong in the fece of danger, or give him presence before 
others, by which he is recognised at once as the chief. 
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• nga i laAli lejo 'miti, a ya IrafiL 
Leyo 'nkofii i ya 'ku m tAhela, i id, 
''M£uia kabani, loku 'kohamba 
kwako uma a nga ku yeki, se u 
file. Ngi nike imiti yako yonke, 
ngi bone imiti o i patayo." Nem- 
bala lowo 'muntu a i veze, ngoku- 
ba a se nukiwe ngokozwakala 
kwake emzimbeni wenkoBL Kepa 
nma i fomana ikubalo elikulu 
kulo 'munto, i boze, i ti, ^'Lo 
'muti w enza ni nga wo na ? wa u 
tataknbanir' A ti, <<Ngaute- 
nga kabanL" I ti, '' IJ za Venza 
ni ngawo ) '' A ku lande loko a 
u tenga e za 'kwenza ; noma a tsho 
izintombi, a ti, "Nga u tengela 
izintombL" I u tabate inkocd lo- 
wo 'muti, u buyele ngakuyo. 



TJkuzwakala kwomuntu e pete 
imiti 6 namandAla, indaba e ngi 
y aziyo. 

Kwa ti ngolimye usuku kwa ku 
Alangene abantu eketweni; kepa 
amadoda e Alezi esibayeni e buka 
intombi i sina ; ku te ku se njalo, 
loku ba Alezi nje, ba ya buka, a ku 
ko 'kcala, ba bona pakati kwabo 
umuntu omunye o nga ti u godole, 
ba m bona e wa pansi — ^insizwa 
yakwanomsimekwane, inkosi ya- 
kwamkcoseli, isizwe. Kepa kwa 



these medicines, be will die. The 
chief will say to him, " Son of 
So-and-so, if you do not leave off 
this conduct of yours, you are 
already dead. Give me all your 
medicines, that I may see those 
which you have about you." And 
indeed the man does not conceal 
them, because he has been dis- 
covered by being felt by the chiefs 
body. And if the chief finds a 
great medicine on him, he asks 
what he does with it, and from 
whom he got it. He says he pur- 
chased it from So-and-so. The 
chief asks what he was about to 
do with it. And he explains what 
he wished to do when he bought 
it ; perhaps he says to make dam- 
sels love him. The chief takes 
the medicine, and places it among 
his own. 

As to the possibility of a man 
who carries powerful medicines 
being felt, this is what I know. 

It happened one day the people 
assembled at a dance ; and the 
men were sitting in the cattle-pen 
looking at the damsel dancing; 
and then, as the men were sitting 
and looking on without there being 
anything the matter, they saw one 
among them who appeared to be 
cold, and saw him fidl down — a 
young man of the people of Uno- 
msimekwane, the chief of the 
nation of UmkcoselL ®^ And 



^^ Umkcoeeli^ the unkulunkulu or founder of the tribe. 
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nizwana ngokiiti, " Lo 'muntu 
naui)" Abantu ha. bhekana, ba 
buza ukutj, " U nani ual" 

IWa ti, " Ai. Ngi zwa umniniba 
toll u ahiyana ; se ngt tambite ; 
^ azi uma ngi nani na. Ngi 
lb Be ku ti futu ukufudumala, 
fc ba ae ngi ya wa." 
Kwa ba mnyaiua emeAlweni 
ane. TJmne wetu w" eauka wa 
tata izik^ zake, w^ tu lumisa 
emakubalweni akc, wa m pepeta 
na ngeziiid/ilebe na ngamakala ; 
kwa umzuzwaua lowo 'muntu wa 

Ibuya wa lulama, wa k^na. I loko 
ke e Dga ku bonayo. 

Okttningt ngi be ngi ku zwa 
DgendAlebe ukuti, " Au, Ubaui- 
bani w enze into e mangalisayo ; si 
te si sa fika emtimbeni, si nga ka 
Mali nokuAlala, sa bona ugomuutu 
e se wa QJe ; u ze wa vuawa TJba- 
Euniiigi loko. 




tJiG people askedj "What is the 
matter with the manl" And 
they looked at each other, and 
asked, " What is the matter with 

He replied, "No. I feel differ- 
ent senaations iu different parts of 
ray body ; I am weak ; I do not 
know what is the matter with nie. 
I felt rayself beooma suddenly ho^ 
and then felL" 

He was unable to Be& My 
brother went and took his medi- 
cines, and choosing from among 
them told him to bite off a por- 
tion, and he himself, having 
chewed some, puffed into his ears 
and nostrils ; and in a little while 
the man rose np again and was 
strong. This is what I saw. 

I heard the p>eoplc talking 
much, saying, " 0, So-and-so did a 
wonderful thing ; aa we were 
arriving at the wedding, before we 
had sat down any time, we saw a 
fall without apparent reason ; 
and So-and-ao at last restored 
bim." There was much talk of 
that kind. 



a lowo 'muntu 

jK uku m vusa, ku ze ku be in- restore such a pei-aon, it at length 

a kubantii abakulu ; abantu becomes kuown to the great n 

o ba aizwa iukosi, i yoku m and people suffering in this way 

a lowo 'muntu, a ruke. are helped by the chief; he will 

" The chief collects to himself all medicines of known power ; 

h doctor has his own special medicine or medicines, and treats some 

i form of disease, and the knowledge of such medicines is traoa- 
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Kepa pakati kweio a si taho 
uknti lowo 'muntu owajo ku 
ng' enziwe luto, « wa iaifa Ai, 
ai y' aAlnkaniaa iaifo ed Dga wiaa 
umunta. Ngokuba pakati kwetu, 
uma umonta e nengozi i ya mu 
wiaa, ku be rnnjama 'meAlo, ka- 
kulu lapa ilanga li balele. Kepa 
u ti Q ya zelula kakolu, a be se a 
ya wa ; si ti okwengozi loko. 



Futi a ai tsho knmnnta owayo 
tikatiy '^ U wa nje ; ka nakcala ; " 
ai y* ad raasinyane ngokwenza 
kwake ukuti, naye a ya i pata 
imiti; kuloko e nga si ye mnimtu 
o k^nileyo emitini, kri ngaloko 
ke ukubulawa kwemiti yake i bu- 
lawa e namandAla kunayo, ku ya 
'kuwa umniniyo. 



But we do not say amongst oiir- 
selves that nothing has been done 
to the man that falls, he &Ils from 
mere diseasa "No, we distingaish 
diseases which cause a man to M. 
For amongst us if a man has an 
old injury of the head®^ it may 
cause him to fsdl, and be affected 
with blindness, especially when 
the sun is intensely bright. And 
he stretches himself and &l]s; 
we say, that is occasioned by the 
old aoddent. 

Further, we do not say of a 
man that fiedls, '^ He merely &Us ; 
he has done nothing wrong ; " we 
know at once by his conduct that 
he has medicines about him ; for 
as he is not one who is tho- 
roughly acquainted with medi- 
cines, therefore his medicines are 
overcome by others which are 
stronger than they, and the owner 
of the medicines falls. ^ 



mitted as a portion of the inheritance to the eldest son. When a chief 
hears that any doctor has proved successful in treating some case 
where others have failed, he calls him and demands the medicine, 
which is given up to him. Thus the chief becomes the great medi- 
cine-man of his tribe, and the ultimate reference is to him. K he fail, 
the case is given up as incurable. It is said that when a chief has 
obtained some medicine of real or supposed great power from a doctor, 
he manages to poison the doctor, lest he should carry the secret to an- 
other and it be used against himself. 

®^ An injury of the head is always a cause of anxiety to natives, 
especially one which has caused depression of the bone, which the 
natives usually treat by cutting down to the bone, and scraping it, 
often leaving a deep depression. Such injuries are always referred to 
as the cause of all future diseases. 

®^ That is, an inexperienced man bears about him powerful medi- 
cines, and therefore the medicines of another become aware that there 
is an opponent at hand, and contend with the medicines till they are 
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■Njengalokii e/tlanzeni lakwiti, 
cTDkambatini, ku kona izinyanga 
ezimbili cza pikisaoa iigobunyanga. 
Ya ti enye, " Bani, u nge ze wa u 
ka umdAlebe, noma u inyanga," 
"Wa ti omnnye, " Ngi uga u ka 
ngesikatshana nje ngi sa fika." 
Wa ti, (ngokuba labo 'bantu boba- 
Lili ngi ya b' azi ; oniunye Uao- 
petu, omunye Upeteni,) — wa ti 
Usopetu kiipeteni, "Peteni, hamba 
Bi ye enzanai nomlazi ; lowo 'muti 
ngi ya w azi, ei ze si yeke iziuka- 
nij nawe ngi kw azi ukuba u 
inyanga; nami u ng" azi uma ae 8i 
fikile kulowo 'muti." 



^**Kembala ke ba hamba ba ya ba 
fika. Ku te uma ba fike wa u 
komba Usopetu, wa ti, " Peteui, 
iiauku. A ai hlale pansL" 

Loku pela lowo 'muti ku ya 
liwa nawo j imni enkulu ; umuntu 



ft nge 



I ke i 



Ku tiwa futi panei kwawo mani- 
ngi amatambo ezilwane ezifayo ; 
nezinyoui uma zi ti zi ya Alala, zi 



Just aa in the thorn-country 
where our tribe lived, at Table 
Mountain, there are two doctors 
who disputed with each other 
about their skill. One said to the 
other, " So-and-so, you are utterly 
unable to pluck umdhlebe,** 
though you are a doctor." The 
other said, " I can pluck it at once, 
as soon aa I reach it." I know 
both these men ; one is called Uso- 
petu, aud the other Upeteni. 
Uaopetu said to Upeteni, " Upe- 
teni, let U3 go together to the 
Umlazi near the sea ; the tree you 
mention I know, that our conten- 
tions may ceaae ; aa for you I 
know you are a doctor; and you 
will know me wheu we reach the 

And truly they went till they 
came to the tree. When they 
came to it Usopetu said, " Upe- 
teni, there it is. Let ua sit down." 

But men contend with this 
tree; it is a powerful opponent ; a 
man caunot pluck it before he has 
fought with it. It is also said that 
beneath it there are many bones 
of animals which die there ; and 
birds if they pitch on it, die. It 



ta^°" 



and he who carries them ia seized with illness. By bearing 
medicines he becomes a centre of influence aud attraction, and is, as it 
"were, attacked by ajiother. One who bears no such medicine does not 
snffer ; not being a centre of influence, he ia not a centre of attraction, 
and so, being neutral, escapes. 

** Umdhlebe, a tree, which is probably a kind of Aspen. In 
some respects it reminds us of the Upas. But much that Is said 
nt it is doubUesa fabulous and wholly imti-uatwoithy. 
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fa Ko tiwa futi lowo 'muti a ya 
kala njengemvu. Miningi imi- 
dAlebe, a a monje ; eminye minci- 
nane ; o wona omkulu kujo jonke 
u aenAlwengenL 

Wa ti Usopetti, "Pateni, u 
k^ale.'* Lokupela ku ti noma 
izulo li bekile, ku nge ko 'moya, u 
Bunacamey w enza nmsindo ngo- 
kuzamazama i ku ya^wii^^"**^ ama- 
Mamvu. Wa ti kupeteni, " U 
k^ale wena, loku u ti a inyanga. 
U Dgi kelele, a ngi pe." 

Masinyane Upeteni wa tukulula 
inkqu zake, wa zi lungisa ; wa zi 
lumula yena. W esuka, wa ti, u 
ya 'kuka. Lokupela u pete um- 
konto, ukuze a a Alabe, wa u Ala- 
ba ; wa zamazama kakulu ; kw' a- 
la ukuba a sondele. Wa biiyela 
ezik^'wini ezinye, wa zi lumula ; 
wa buya wa ya kuwo, wa u gwa- 
za; wa bila ngamandAla; wa bo 
8a te ka sondele, kw' aleka; wa 
buyela emuva, wa k^la ukufoma 
naye ubuso. 



Wa tsbo TJsopetu, wa ti, " Pe- 
teni, u ke, si hambe." 



is also said that the tree cries like 
a sheep. There are several kinds 
of umdhlebe, not one kind only ; 
some are small j the largest of all 
is that which grows among the 
Amanthlwenga. 

TJsopetu said, " Upeteni, begin." 
But although the heaven is still, 
and there is no wind, the tree 
moves, and makes a noise by mov- 
ing; its leaves move. TJsopetu 
said, "TJpeteni, do you b^in, 
since you say you are a doctor. 
Pluck for me, and give me." 

At once TJpeteni untied his 
medicines, and selected what was 
proper ; he chewed them and 
puffed on his body. He arose, 
thinking to go and pluck from the 
tree. And as he carried his assa- 
gais that he might stab it, he 
stabbed it f^ it moved violently ; 
and would not allow him to ap- 
proach it. He went back to other 
medicines, and chewed them and 
puffed upon his body ; and again 
went to the tree, and stabbed it ; 
it made a great noise ; again and 
again he tried to approach it> but 
he was unable ; he went back 
again, and his face began to be 
suffused with perspiration. 

TJsopetu said, " Pluck frt)m the 
tree, and let us go home." 



®^ He stabbed it by throwing his assagai, standing at a distance, 
not by approaching it so as to stab it without throwing. When the 
tree is pierced, it is said to throw out of the wound a water, with a 
hissing noise ; and if the juice fall on the body of a man, it will pro- 
duce a deep wound, and kill him if he is not treated by a skilful 
doctor. 
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"Wn ya Iwezmye izikyu zake ; 


He applied to other medicines j 


kwa ba se kw alekile. Ka W e sa 


but lie was Btill uttable to pluck 


boyela ; wa ngenwa amakaza ; 


from the tree. And be was no 


loku U balele, wa godola, wa kjala 


longer able to quit the place ; cold 


ubiiteha kuaopetii ukuti, " Au, 


entered iato him ; although there 


ng- aAluleHIe." Futi, " Ngi size ; 


was a cloudless, bright sun, he was 


se ngi ya ik" 


cold, and Iwgan to aay to TJaopetu, 




" 0, I am conquered. Help me ; 
I am now iU." 

1Jso])etu replied, " Yes ! yes ! 


Wa ti TJsopetu, " Ehe t U za 


'u ngi dela uara/Ua uje uknba ngi 


You are about to be satisfiod to- 


injanga ; wena umfana wamL" 


day that I am a doctor ; you are 


Wa tukulula izikju zake Usopetu, 


aiy hoy."*' TJsopetu untied his 


wa m lumula, wa m siza, Wa zi 


medicines, and chewed some and 


tata, wa hamb.i iiazo, wa ya kiiwo ; 


pufi'ed on Upeteni,and cured him. 


wa u Alaba, wa bila ngamandAla ; 


He took hia medicines, and went 


wa buyela emuva, wa lungisa, wa 


witb them to the tree ; he stabbed 


ya kuwo ; wa u Alaba, wa tula ; 


it, and it made a great noise ; be 


V eAla, wa ya, wa w' apiila ama- 


went back from it, and took other 


gabaawo. 


medicines and went to it again ; 




he stabbed it; it was silent; ho 




went down to it, and plucked ita 




bmnches. 


Wa teho nopeteni, wa ti, " 0, 


And Upeteni said, "Pluck for 


ngi patelo nanii," Wa mil pa ke. 


me also." He gave him some of 


Wa tata imikonto, wa buya nayo. 


the branches of the tree. He took 




up the assagaia and came back 




with them. 


Wa ti TJpeteni, "Sopetu, u 


Upeteni said, " Usopetu, yon 


inyanga. U ng' aAiulUe namAIa 


are a doctor. You have conquered 


nja" 


me this day." 


I lowo ke umuti o btilala aba- 


This, then, is the tree which 


ntu, e kii ti lima u telwe pakati 


kills people, which if cast into the 


kwomtizi, lowo 'miizi u bube ; ku 


mid(?t of a village, that viDago 


Tgeoe uiakiiAlane omkulu; umu- 


perishes ; a great fever arises ; and 


itu a fe e k^akgamba amatambo 


a man dies with all his bones 


BT You are my boy. That is, I am a man in my knowledge ; you H 


^n but a boy. You are my ptipU. ■ 
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ngobuAlongu ; a nga bi nasiku- 
ndAla li^ e nga Alala .kona, a be 
lokn e tshoba njalo. Ku ee ku 
fike inyanga, i m bone okuba lo 
'muntu u balelwe ngombolelo, 
uknti DmdAlebe ; i mu size. XJkn 
m elapa kwajo i m n^miBela 
amanziy i ti, a Dga wa pud ; futi 
namasi a nga wa dAlL 

Njengaloku labo 'bantu nga ba 
bona ngameAlo ami aba bulawa 
umdAlebe en/Jwengeni, be ye 'ku- 
zingela IzindAlovu. Omunye ku 
umfo wetu. Wa ka wa fika na 
lapa, e tshayela in^ola inyanga ya 
ba nye ; ikeAla lide, limnyama, li 
nesilevu eside. Be bamba nebunu ; 
ku tiwa lelo 'bunu ibizo lalo Urn- 
kofii. 

B' emuka, ba ya kona, ba zi 
fiimana izindAlovu, ba zi bulala 
eziningi ; ba za ba fika lapo um- 
dAlebe u kona ; lapa ku nga fuyi- 
wa 'nkomo, 'kupela izimbuzi zo- 
dwa. Kepa ba tshaya inyati nta- 
mbama, b' ezwa be lambile ; ya fa, 
ba ba se ba i Alinza, se ba ya y o- 
sa. TJku y osa kwabo ba y osa 
ngawo umdAlebe, be nga w azi 
Kepa leyo 'nyama a ba i kgedanga. 
Umdava wa kgala ukuzibika ngo- 
kuti, " Hau, ku kgakg'amba ama- 
tambo amL" NonofiAlela futi naye 



racked with pain ; tbere is no 
place where he can rest, but he 
moves up and down continually. 
At length a doctor oomeSy and sees 
that the man has been made ill by 
umbulelo,®^ that is, umdhlebe ; he 
cures him. His treatment con- 
sists in ordering him to abstain 
from drinking water, and not to 
eat amasL 

Just as I saw with my own eyes 
those men who were killed by 
umdhlebe among the Amanthlwe- 
nga, they having gone to hunt ele- 
phants. One of them was my 
brother. He once came here 
driving the waggon for one month; 
a tall man, with very black skin, 
and tall, and a long beard. They 
went with a Dutchman ; the name 
of the Dutchman was UmkosL 

They set out and went to the 
Amanthlwenga; they met with ele- 
phants and killed many ; at length 
they reached a place where um- 
dhlebe grows ; where the people 
cannot keep cattle, but only goats. 
And one afternoon, feeling hungry, 
they killed a buffalo ; when it was 
dead, they skinned it and roasted 
it. They used umdhlebe to roast 
it with, not being acquainted with 
the tree. But they did not eat all 
the meat. Umdava first began to 
complain, saying, " O, my bones 
are racked with pain." Then 
Unofithlela complained, saying, 



^^ UmbulelOy a geu, leim faic dastvuctive medicines, of which um- 
dhlehe is one. 



AND WITOHCBAPT. 
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WR Kibika ukuti, " Na kumi ku 
njalo." Kepa leyo 'nj'amfl a ba 
t^edaDga, ba ba se bo biiiawa m 
amakanda ; kwa ba ac ku ukurige- 
na kwokugula njalo, 

Lokupela AmanAlweoga a ya 
8* aai leso 'sifo uku s' olapa. Unofi- 
Alela wa k^la ukuk^iniba, iaisn 
a sa b« si sa pela ; wa ba loku 
'esuti njalo. Momndava wa ba 
njalo ; kwa za kwa ba hhudisa 
loko 'ku&. 

U te umlungu wabo, um' a bone 
ukaba ku njalo, abantti 1k! za 'ku- 
fa ; Inkiipela banuigi, kwa ba 
Alaba bonke, ukopeia umlungu lo- 
vo e ku nga m Alabanga ; (kanti 
naye wa ka wa gula pambili ngo- 
kuya kwake kwokuki/ala, w* ela- 
tshwa ; kanti n se pinda ukuya ;) 
wa biza izinyauga zakona, za b' e- 
lapa. Kepa ekufikeni kwabo ku- 
maD/ilwenga, ba fika abanye be nga 
se ko, se be file. Kepa labo aba 
V elapayo ba ba tshela ukuti, " Ni 
nga wa puzi amauzi, futi ui nga 
wa dAli amasi ; uma ni dAla amaai, 
ni ya 'kufa ezindAleleni ; a ni yi 
'knlika." 

Nembala ke, lokupcia ba ti be 
s* elatehwa, ibunu la tanda uku- 
penduka, li goduke, la ba faka 
e^iigoleuL O, ekubambeni kwabo, 
be dAlula emizini yakwazulu, ba 
bona aniaai, ba d/ila. Abaniugi 
balabo aba dAla amasi ba fa kona 
endAteleni ; ba za ba fika kvvaba- 
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" And I too am sMffering in the 
same way." So they did not cat 
all that meat, but were seized with 
pain also in their heads ; and the 
disease contiuually attacked others. 

But the Amaiithlwenga know 
how to ti-eat this disease. Unofi- 
tlilula began to swell, and his ab- 
domen continued tumid ; he was 
as if lie was constantly full. And 
Umiidava was the same ; and at 
length they had diaiThtea. 

When the white man saw how 
it was, and that the people would 
die ; for they were many, and all 
were attacked except himself; (but 
he too was formerly ill when be 
went there the iii-st time, and was 
cui-ed i but he went again notwith- 
standing ;) he called the doctors of 
the place, and they treated the 
people. But when they reached 
the Amanthlwenga some had al- 
ready died. And those who 
treated them told them not to 
drink water nor to eat amasi ; and 
that if they ate amasi they would 
die in the way and not reoeh 

And indeed whilst under treat- 
ment, the Dutchman wished to 
retiim home, and put them in his 
wagons, O, as they journeyed 
they passed thi-ough the villages of 
the AmoEulu, and saw amasi and 
ate. Many of those who ate amasi 
died there in the way ; and at last 
the others reached our village. 
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kwHL Be <ka iami le ka impa- 
lapak, imiilmbft i nga se ko, se be 
nndwaiiisiL O, ta koUwamna 
kbo Iwxita bft 7a Icweiudwa njani 
ukwektahira. Sa ba nika anuisi ; 
b* ala, ba ti, ^Injanga i te, a ri 
nga wa dAli, so ae n pile ; ^ a- 
nd' uba n wa dAle." 

Kwa be ka kona inyanga enko- 
In kwiti e amakwe iiretu; ibizo 
layo XJmjiyai Wa bizwa masi- 
nyane nbabekazi ; wa b' elapa ; ka 
godokanga ukiiya emzini wake, wa 
)ala kona njalo. Nembala kwa ti 
izinBokwana zi nga ka bi ngaki, sa 
bona nkuba ame^o a baya a ba 
awabanta ; loku sa se fli ti V eza 
'kii& impela; nedsn leso wa sd 
budAluza, za pela, ba sinda. Ba 
se kona na namAla nje. 



Leso 'sifo sasen/dwengeni si ya 
s' azisisa, a si koAlwa i so. Ibizo 
laso ukuti imbo. Ku Alonitsliwa 
ukuti umdAlebe ; ngokuba a u ga- 
zulwa ukubizwa, ngokuba umuti 
ow esabekayo j njengokuba ibubesi 
li be li nga gazulwa, ku be ku tiwa 
ingonyama. 



When they came they had tomid 
abdomens, ^eir bodies were wast- 
ed to nothing, and their abdomeos 
were a burden to them. 0, ve 
did not know how to treat these 
people. We oifered them amad; 
^ey refused, saying, '' The doctor 
told US not to eat amasi tillve 
are well ; then we may eat it." 

There was a great doctor 
among our people, whose daughter 
had married among us ; his name 
was Umjiya. My uncle at onoe 
called him ; ho treated them ; he 
did not go home to his own village, 
but slept there continually. And 
indeed after a very few days we 
saw that their eyes again were like 
the eyes of men ; for we thou^t 
they would really die; and the 
tumid abdomens were reduced, and 
they got welL And they are 
living to this day. 

That disease of the Amanthlwe- 
nga we are thoroughly acquainted 
with, and know that it is a deadly 
disease. Its name is imbo.^ We 
abstain from calling^^ the tree um- 
dhlebe ; for we do not take its 
name in vain, for it is an awful 
tree ; just as the term ibubesi was 
not used, but we used to say ingo- 
nyama. 
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^* Irribo is a term applied to any severe epidemic or endemic dis- 
ease, as acute dysentery, fever, &a 

^^ That is, its name is Monipald, It is '' tapu," and must not be 
called by name. 

^^ Ihvbesiy a lion ; ingonyama^ the name by which it is usually 
spoken ofl 



AND WITCUCRAFT. 



Tt t» dijkult to drink out of the Cup of a Chv-f. 



It u Btud it is difficult even for 
uieu who consider themsielTea 
knowing ones^^ to drink out of 
the cup of a chief; for if one 
thinks that he too ia taking the 
Clip, yet forsoflth there ia not 
among his medicines one which he 
can trust ; and when he thinks he 
is about to drink, it is as if he had 
a stick obstmcttng his swallow ; 
the beer will not go down ; the 
first mouthful cannot be swallow- 
ed ; and at last he spits it out 
upon the ground. 

The men in the house look at 
each other, and do not know what 
to say. And the beer is handed 
back to the chief; aud if he give 
it to a man who ia fiiultless,*^ he 
just drinks it, and it goes down. 
And they aay to the first, " 1 
Your conduct is evil Why could 
you not eat the food^ of the 
chief 1" 

Njengaloku futi ku te ngcaitati As it happened also when it waa 
aempi e kwa tiwa i ya kwahha- said an army was about to go to 

** Isazi, knowing ones, magiciana. 

*' W/io ia Jaultleas, that is, to one who does not use those strong 
medicines which are supposed to be possessed of magical propei-ties. 
The doctor is using medicines similar in tJiaracter to those which the 
chief is using, but those of the chief are the stronger of the two, and 
tiiB doctor feels their power. He is, as it were, an enemy in the pre- 
aenoe of an enemy more powerful than himself The common man 
not being under the influence ofmedicinesis not in aetate of antagonism 
trith those who use them. 

^ Food. Beer, utthwala, is called food, and is said to be eaten ; 
to distinguish it from solid food, it Is sometimes called ukwHiiana — 
light food ; or avmiixana — wateriah food. 



Ku tiwa kulukuni ukupuza eai- 
toheni seukosi kubantn aba ti ba 
itazi nabo ; ngokuba umn e ti unye 
a ya a' amukela leso 'sitsha sen- 
kou, kanti ka namandAta emaku- 
bftlwcni ake oku wa temba ; ku 
Dga ti uma e ti u ya piiza, ku be 
njengokuba umuntu e kzakwe uti 
empinjeiii ; utabwala bu ngavumi 
ukweAla ; 1' ale loiia lelo 'taraana 
lekuk^ala ukwe/tia ; a se a bu 
kipele pttnsL 



Ku bhckwane n game/do abantu 
endAltni, ba koAlwe ukuti ni. Ke- 
pa lobo 'tshwala bu ee bu biiyele 
fcumninibo ; uma e bu nika nmu- 
nta o nge nakcula a puze nje, 
bw eAle. Kn tiwe kido 'muntu, 
" Hau I Ukuhaniba kwako kubL 
Ini uma u bindwe ukndAla kwen- 
koai nal" 
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hhaba. Usomseu wa tama abantu 
ukuya kudumiaay ngokuba leyo 
'nipi ya i menywe indawo zonke 
lesi esi nganeno kwomkomanzi ; 
kepa nganeno kwomgeni kwa ba 
Umkguiidane ; petsheya kwom- 
geni kwa ba Ungoza. Kiva ti labo 
'banta aba tunjwa Usomaea ku- 
dumiia — ^kepa omunta e ngi m a- 
liyo munye Umanyoei, ngokuba 
owakwiti — ba fika kona. Ngom- 
kuba wabantu abamnyama^ uma 
umuntu e vela enkocdni, e tuuy we 
i yo, ka fiuiele ukaba a m etoke 
ngoku m Alabiaa. W eiisa njalo 
ke naye XJdumisa ; wa ba Alabisa 
itole lendoiia. Kepa ba ti ba ya 
li peka, ba basela — nya ukuvu- 
tsbwa. Ba pinda ba fumbela izin- 
kuni ukuti, '' M^umbe umlilo u 
be umncinyane." Ai, kwa ba 
njalo. Ba za ba bona ka dAlula 
isikati sokuvutwa ; ba k^ala uku- 
kunibula nkuti, ''Hau, kanene 
TJdumisa a nga ba w enze, e si ke 
si ku zwe ukuba ku tiwa inkosi 



fight against tbe Amahhahbalxk^ 
XJsomseu^ sent men to UdannsB, 
for the army was mastered oatoC 
all the tribes on this side tiie TJio- 
komanzi; and on this mde the 
XJmgeni XJmkgundane was diief 
officer ; and on the oth^ side 
the Umgeni, Ungoza. Ajod 
the men who were sent by 
ITsomsea — and one of the men 
I knew was TJmanyosi, for he 
was one of our tribe — sunived ai 
Udumisa's. According to the 
custom of black men^ when one 
comes who is sent by the chie( it 
is proper to honour him by killing 
a bullock for him. Udomisa did 
so ; he killed for the messengers a 
young ox. And they set about 
boiling ity and kindled a great fire, 
that it might be thoroughly dress- 
ed. They collected a second time 
a great deal of firewood, saying) 
perhaps there is not enough fira 
No, there was enough. At length 
they saw that more time had pass- 
ed than was required to cook the 
meat; they began to remember, 
and say one to another, *' Oh, can 
it be that XJdumisa is doing that 
which we have heard mentioned, 
I viz., that if a chief has prac- 



^^ Amahhahhaba, a tribe among the Amaka:K>sa Kafirs, probably 
a sub-tribe of the Amagcaleka, called by Dugmore, Amakhakhabe. 
(Gompendvum of Kafir Lams a/nd CttstomSf p, 10, J 



^ UsomseUf Mr, Shepstone. 
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ige iukomo, B, i vutwa, ku 
e ku pele amagokjo ezinkuni ) I 
koua loku, loku iziukuui se zi pe- 
lile ; amaiizi si ye. wa tela, a teUe, 
b' engeze amanzi njalo. Unui si 
faua ukubona, si bone ukuba i se 
njengaloku i be i njalo." Ba za 
Isa y epula, ba solalela. 



tiaed niiigic on a bnllock,^' it does 
not get cooked, until heaps of fire- 
wood are burnt? Tliis IB what it 
18, for all the firewood ia burnt ; 
we pour water into the pot, and it 
boila away, and wo add continually 
nioi-e water. When v& wish to 
see, we see thiit the meat is just 
aa it was at fii-st," At length they 
took the meat out of the pot, and 
slept without eating. 



'^ XJkulinga iukomo, ukuba i 
gwdAlulwe ekumeni kwayo e i mi 
ngako, y eaziwe ukuba ku ti uma 
i ya Alatshwo, abantu ba nga kca- 
ban^ aha nga y aziko ukwenziwa 
ey enziwe ngako, ba Alabe nje, be 
U, i za 'kuwa masinyane ; kepa ba 
Ixme se ku za 'kupelela amakcebo 
abo okuketa izindawo zokufa ; ba 
kgale ukuba " Le 'nkomo a i li- 
ngiwenat" I loko ke nkulinga 
iukomo. Ku njalo ke noma i za 
'upekwa ; uma i liogwe ngokungo- 
vntwa, b& ya 'ku i Alaha, i we nia- 
nayane ; uma i lingwe ngokuAla- 
tshwa, ba ya 'ku i Alaba, i nga wi. 
J loko ukulinga, Uma e tanda 
ukuba leyo 'nkomo i nga wi, u ya 
Hiutata ikubalo lake elitile, a li 
lume, a zipepete esandAleni ; uma 
ku inkomo o isidanda, a hambe a 
ye kuyo, a i oaxaxe ; i me, a i pu- 
lule o/ilangotini lapo i za 'ku/ita- 
tshwa ngakona, a yeke ke. Uina 
e i linge ngokuvutwa, a nga peputa 
iubiza yokupeka. Ku pela ke. 



Ukulinga iukomo — to bewitch or 
practise magic on a bullock— is for 
the purpose of causing it to lose 
its natural properties ; it is done in 
order that when it is stabbed, those 
who do not know what has been 
done to it, may without thinking 
just stab it, expecting it at once to 
drop ; but when they eee all theic 
skill in choosing £ital points for 
atabhing is near being e^diausted, 
they begin to ask whether it has 
nob been bewitched. This is what 
is meant by practising magic on a 
bullock. In like manner, when it 
is to be boiled, if it has been be- 
witched for the purpose of ])re- 
ventiiig its becoming cooked, they 
will stab it, and it will at once 
drop ; if it is bewitched for the 
purpose of preventing its bmng 
fatally stabbed, it will not &11. 
This is what is meant by ukulinga. 
If a man wishes that Uie bullocic 
should not drop when stabbed, he 
will take a certain medicine whidi 
he has, and chew it, and breathe 
it DU his hand ; if the bullock is 
tame he goes to it, and scratches 
it ; it stands still, and he ruba its 
side in the place whei'e it will be 
stabbed ; and so leaves it. If he 
practises magic to prevent its 
being cooked, he may breathe on 
the pot in which it i.'i to be cooked. 
ThaAvaaH 
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Kepa kwa kd 'boAlungu loko 
kubo ukutiy ^* Ini ukuba Udumiaa 
'erne nje I loku e nge si 70 impi 
natL Loku si kw ad kw enziwa 
inkosi, y euzela enye inkod, ukuze 
i b(me ukuti, 'Uma ngi ya Iwa 
nobani, ka yi Icayutwa ; mina Dgi 
ya 'kuvutwa.' " 

Ba goduka ka Ku te nma ba 
fike ekaya enkofliniy ba i siniza leyo 
'ndaba. Kepa ku te uma inkosi i 
ku zwe ukuba Udumisa w enze 
njalo^ wa ya wa bizwa. Ku te 
ukuba a fike, kwa tiwa, '' Dumisa, 
si ku bizela le 'ndaba, ukuba ku 
k^nisile ini ukuba abantu u ba 
nike inkomo, ba i peka, a ya ze ya 
vutwa na r* 



Kepa Udumisa, ukiipendula 
kwake, wa ti, '' O, makosi, a 
ng' azi uma ngi za 'uti ui, loku ngi 
ba nikile inkomo. Kepa uma be 
be nga i baseli, ni ti u mina nga 
ngi pume nga ya 'ku ba tezela ini 
nal" 

Kepa amakosi a m vumela 
Udumisa, a ti, " Inyama a i vu- 
twanga ngobuvila babo." 

Kepa kubona, noma Udumisa 
wa kuluma ngezwi lobukg'ili, ama- 



But that was a trouble to them, 
and they said, "Why has Udu- 
misa done this f for he is not our 
enemy. For we know that this is 
done by one chief to another, that 
he may see and say, * If I fight 
with So-and-so he will not be oou- 
quered,*® but it is I myself that 
shall be conquered.' " 

So they returned, and went at 
once to the chief®* And when the 
chief heard that Udumisa had 
done this, he summoned him to 
appear before him. When he 
came, it was said to him, ^' Udu- 
misa, we have summoned you on 
account of this report, to know 
whether it is true that you gave 
the men a bullock, and that they 
boiled it, but it could not be tho- 
roughly cooked 1 " 

But Udumisa said in reply, 
" O, chiefs,^ I do not know what 
to say, for I gave them a bullock 
But if they did not kindle a fire 
to cook it, do you say that it is I 
who ought to have gone out and 
fetched firewood for them 1 " 

And the chiefs agreed with 
Udumisa, and said, " The meat 
was not cooked because the men 
were idle." 

But in their opinion, although 
Udumisa spoke cunningly, and 



®® Lit., cooked, or boiled. 

** The chief y Mr. Shepstona 

^ ChiefB. — ^All superior white men are so called, especially those 
sitting with a mag^trate *, aad ^vernment officials. 
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kosi a. m rumclii, a bii Ixinga iijhIo 
kubo ; ngokuba ba ti, " Eli ! Udu- 
mim w' enza ni ukuba a ti inkomo 
a si i basclanga ! U tako oku 
njani uku i baaela, loku ku pele 
ixiukuni nanianzi, m' aAluleka nal 
I kona ini inkomo e pekwa nani/tla 
nje, i vutwe ngomso nu. 1 uma a ti 
a u i baselanga ita ) " 



Ya pela leyo 'ndaba; kwa vu- 
nyelwa Udumisa. ; kepa kubona 
na nain/ila nje a ba peudukeki ku- 
loko 'kubona kwabo, noma be la- 
Aiwa, 



tLe chiefH agreed with turn, it was 
not BO ; for they said, " £h I what 
doefl UdumiBa mean by eayiiig 
that we did not kindle sufficient 
fire for the bullock! What does 
he understand by kindling fire 
enough, when both the firewood 
and the water wet'e coosunied, and 
we could do nothing more 1 Is 
there any bullock wliich one be- 
gins to boil on one day, and it is 
cooked on the morrow ) We ask 
him this, when he says we did not 
kindle fire enongh fnr it." 

The matter ended ; the chie6 
agi'eed with Udumisa ; but the 
others have in no way altered their 
opinion, though tbey lost the case. 



The Magic o/ V/aku. 



Indaba yokulumba kukafiiku ka- 
ng^ungfushe, e lumba Uncapayi 
kamadikane. 

TTucapayi wa zcka indodakazi 
ka&ku, udade wabo 'ndamase. 
Kwa ti ngolunye usiiku Ufaku 
va tuma umimtu wake ukuya ku- 
m^payi ebusuku e se lele. Wa 
kiunula itusi lake li sengalweni ; 



Thk account of the magic of Uia- 
ku,^ the Bon of Ung^unggnahe, 
which he practised on Uncapayi,* 
the son of Umadikaue. 

Uncapayi married a daughter of 
Ulaku, the sister of TJndaniase. 
One day Ufaku eent one of hia 
men to go to Uncapayi by night 
whIiHt he was asleep. He took a 
bra^ ornament which was on hia 
arm, without his hearing ; neither 



' Ufaku, a great chief of tlio Amampondo, now dead. 

* Uncapayi, by descent a chief of a tribe of Amabakca, 
who raised himself to lioue positiou by his pei-Bonal qualilioa a:i a 
leader. 
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k* ezwangA, nomkake k' eswangft. 
Wa puma nalo^ wa li yiaa kufiaJLi]. 

XJfitka wa li a^wnfli lek> 'tusi 
Dgokwaa kwake. Kwa ti ngolu- 
nf usuku wa m bua Un^apayi 
pakati kwobusnku, e se m lambi- 
le ; wa m biza ngegama, e nga 
memezi, e m biza, e pete imiti yo- 
kwaa kwake XJ&ku. 

XJneapaji wa vuka ebasuku, wa 
vata. Wa buza umkake ukuti, 
'' U ya ngapi, nkosi t " 

Wa ti, " Ngi y* enkosini, ku- 
faku." 

Wa ti oweftifazanft, "Ebusuku 
nje nal" 

Wa ti, " Yebo.- 

Wa ti owesi&izana, "A ku sa 
yi 'kusa iiii na, u hambe 1 " 

Wa ti, " K^a, ngi hamba kona 
manje." 

Nembala wa puma, wa bamba 



did his wife bear. He left thdr 
hut, and brought the ornament to 
Ufaku. 

U&ku worked on the ornament 
with his magical knowledge, And 
one night he called Uncapayi, 
having practised magic on him; 
he called him by name,^ not 
shouting aloud, but calling him, 
and using the medicines with 
which he was acquainted. 

Uncapayi awoke in the nighty 
and clothed himsel£ His wife 
said to him, " Where are you 
going, O chief?" 

He replied, *' I am going to the 
chie^ to Ufaku." 

The woman said, ** When it is 
stiU night r 

He said, " Yes." 

The woman asked, " Will it 
never be daylight, that you may 
go then 1 " 

He replied, "No, I am going 



now. 



)i 






And indeed he quitted the 



^ Calling him by name ; that is, whilst practising magical arts he 
called XJn(^payi by name, that the magic might take effect on him, 
and not on another. 

In the Legends of Iceland we meet with several instances of 
persons being " called " or forced by magical means to go to a certain 
place, where their enemies were awaiting them. Thus Olafr says to 
Gudmundr : — " My father lives at a farm not far from hence ; he has 
charmed you hither, for he wants to repay you the slaying of his son." 
(Legends of Iceland, Second Series, p, 103.^ Again, the farmer 
having unsuccessfully attempted to kill Oddr, says ; — " Great is thy 
luck, Oddr, to have escaped scatheless, for thou shalt know that, by 
my charms, thou art here, as I intended to kill thee." (Id,, p. 123.^ 
See also p. 132 and p. 153. 
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KguoandAla. OweBi&zana wa sala. 
"Wa vW abantu ukuti, " Inkosi t 
mukile. I landele ni." Nembala 
abantu ba puma koiia ebusuku ; 
\w& za twft sa be landela. Wa 
fifca bona, kona ebnsulcu. Wa 
Trikwa, kwa tiwa, " Naugu TJnca- 
payi." 



Wa biua, wa ti, " U ya ngapt 
nat" 

Wa ti Unoapayi, " Ngi ze kona 
lapa." 

"Uzotataninal" 

Wa ti, " Ngi be ngi ti, ngi bi- 
riwe inbosL" 

lakoei ya ti, "Kya. Kodwa 
mu yise ni endAUni etile. Si ya 
'ukuluma kusasa." Kwa lalwa k& 

Kwa ti ku sa U&kn wa e %la- 
nganiaa impi yake, i Alasele. Ee- 
pa ekaneapayi impl ya ineane, i 
Dge ngakanaiu. Wa ti TJfaku, 
"Kgi nge m bulale umyeni wom- 
ntananu. Ka goduke." 

Eepa Uneapayi ngaleso 'eikati 
m e nge nampi enkulu ; kodwa 



house, and went oq his way 
Bpeedily. His wife remained be- 
hind. She roused the people and 
said to them, " Your chief has de- 
parted. Follow him." And the 
people left their home at once dur- 
ing the night, and followed him till 
the momiug, TJncapayi reached 
the village of U&ku during the 
night Utaku waa told that Unca- 
payi had arrived. 

Ufaku asked, " Where ia he 
going 1" 

Uncapayi replied, " I have come 
to this placa" 

TJfaku said, " What has he 
come to fetch 1 " 

Ho replied, " I thought I was 
called by the chie£" 

The chief said, " Na But take 
him to such and such a houae^ 
We will talk in the morning." So 
they went to sleep. 

In the morning Ufakn aaaem- 
bled his troops that they might go 
out to battle.' But the Boldiers 
of TJncapayi which followed him 
were very few in number. TJfaku 
said, " I cannot Irill my child's 
husband. Let him go home." 

But at that time Uucapayi had 
uot a large army ; but he was 



* Although, as is supposed, U&ku had by magical cliarms forced 
TJncapayi to come to him aloue, yet when he was there in hia jwwer, 
TJ&ku relented, and was unable to kill his aon-in-law. But he could 
not be comfortable till he had vented his anger on someone, so he col- 
lected hifl troops and sent them out on a raid against some neighbour- 
ing tiibe. 
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w» nasuuuUU ezltcat ; kodwa o 
puis kokk&ku, « nga biiseki ka- 
JUo, « ooiuloiDO ; ku nga ti & nga 
iwa nofoku. Kepa U&iku e taoda 
uku m buUU ageAiny' isikati, a 
autde agobuyenl Kepa uoko 
UncKpayi wa za wa & ngoktiweli- 
aolwa unpi esiweni kaiiyo n«inju 
yake, e sile 'kulwa nofaku. 



toightf jo battle with the enemy! 
but be was subject to Ufuku, 
he did not readily sabmit to 
governed, but disputed Ufkln 
word, and appcured as though 
would fight with him. And so 
times whea IFCtku witihed to 
him, he escaped because he 
bis daughter's husband. But i 
withstanding at last TJneapayi 
hurled by the army of Ufaha o 
a precipice together with bis Kti 
diurs with which he had 
fight with Ufaku. 



Ko kona lEinAlobo eziningi zemiti 
e ku tiwa iuteiezi- Intelezi into 
c ku ti uma umuntn womtiaa e ya 
'ugeza, a nga gezi ngamanzi odwa 
njengowesifazana ; owesifa^aua ye- 
dwa o geza ngamanzi odwa ; um- 
lisa ku ti liL|>a e ya 'ugeza a ha- 
mb' 'apule izinteleri eziningana ; 
ku ti uma e ae e fikile emfuleni a 
fune imbokondo, a Alale pani^i, a 
ri kande ; uma e se a kandile, a 
tele amanzi kanciuane, a a fumba- 
te ugezandAlazombili ; a zi bhekise 
pezulu izand/ila j ku ti ukweAla 



TnEnE are many kinds of ploala 
which are called intelezi. Intelen 
is a thing of this kind :" when 
man g()e9 to wash he does 
wash with water only, like 
men ; it is women only who wnah 
with water only ; when a man 
goes to wash he picks serend 
kinds of intelezi ; and when he 
corae to the river he looks for 
pebble, and sits down and bruises 
the intelezi ;^ when he has bmiMd 
them he pours a little water on 
them, and squeezes them in both 
his bands ; he raises his bands 
over his head ) and as the water 



* This cannot be rendered literally, so as to be intelligible to the 
English reader. It is very common for the Zulu thus to introduce » 
subject in an elliptical manner, " Iuteiezi is a thing which ; — when > 
man goes to wash," &a, 

' Properly iaintelexi, the pluraJ, for there are many kinds. 
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nanzi e puma ekamhini lezin- 
'eAle ngemikono yombili, a 
pumo iiqezinyawo ; ftiti ne 

nyeni a ti fokoo iikukamela, 

I a kcinse ngnlapa e petwe 
igakoiia ; iinia e nga zondeki 

w end loku 'kukcinsa ; a be 
u yA AlikiAla iimziiuba wo- 

II ae zi falaka^Ia eoikoteni 
ntelexL XT ae K geza ngama- 
lio 'talie neinbokondo, u se i 

ngoknba nti ngiiDgomso u ya 
awela ; a zitclo ke ngamaDzi. 



[ilgeza kwendoda a i k^ali 
iziniba woiikc knbantu aba- 
aaa ; i k^alc Dgeniikoiio, nge- 

kwaloko ke i wa tele emzi- 
li ngezandAla zoiubili ; i wa 
: ngalapa kwe/iiouibe na nga- 
kweliuye, i ze i kjede ke, i 

i kiipukc njala 



enzela ng-.iloko 'kngeza ngeu- 
, ukuti u kona ku ya 'kiiU 
a hamba a velelwe iogozi, 



nyab: 



which runs out of the bruised 

leaves and stalka^ of the intelezi 
descends by both hb arms, it 
escapes at hia feet ; and he poura 
Home into his mouth, that ho may 
sr|uirt it ill the direction of where 
he haa received an injury f if 
he boa no enemy he doe^ not 
stjuii-t ill this manner ; he 
then rubs his Trhole body, and 
throWB the remains ou the gi-ass. 
He then washes the pebble with 
which he bruised the intelezi, and 
the rock on which he bruised it, 
and hides the pebble, becauao to- 
morrow also he may want it ; he 
then washes himself with water. 

As to the mode iu which a man 
washes himself among black men, 
he does not begin to wash eveiy 
part of the body indiiforently ; he 
begins with his arms, after that ho 
s water over hia body with 
both hia hands ; then throws it 
each slioulder, until he haa 
washed the whole boily, when be 
dresses and goes out of the water.'* 

He washes himself thei-efora 
with intelezi, that though he should 
meet with danger whdat travelling. 



' By itiambi UainUhxi we are to understand the green portions 
e plants, leaTcs, and stalks, when braised, 

' This system of squirting water containing medicine from the 
b, ia a very common custom among the uativoa, in the efficacy of 
1 they have groat &ith. It is pr-uitised to ward off a. danger 
I might arise &om the magical practices of another; it is also a 
ice, and a means of sending evil to another. The custom of 
ng in contempt is probably connected with some such aupemtition, 
'" The native dress is very simple, and during washing ia placed 
rock close at hand ; and the man etauda in the water whilst 
lug, and does not go out of the water till be has dressed. 



MZDIOAL MAfllO, 



* ngft tahetihi a limale, a punyuke 
njalo engncini, noma eyokuwa no- 
iDa eyokulwB ; a nga velelwa in- 
goii maBinyane. 



Intelezi kubantu afaemnyama 
into e tembekayo kakntu ; ngoku- 
hn ku ti ngezikati zonke lapa 
uiuuntu e jb. 'ngexet, a pate intelezi 
l^jalo. Kodwa uma e yt eziba- 
kweni ka i pati, u geza ngamanzi 
nje ; ngokuba u puma ku ee )uvi- 
vi, a nge zi bone izintelezi^ futi a 
nge geie ngentelezi uma e ye 
bukweni, ngokuba ku tiwa izibuko 
li into embi ; noma umTintu e 
miti yake a i t«mbayo, a nge ye 
kuyo uku i pata; ku ti uuia < 
Bwela kakulu ukupata imiti yake, 
a fune emakubalweui ake tdlumu- 
lo, a i lumule, a be se u ya tuku 
lula ke, u se i lungisile ke, a i bg 
nakcala leyo 'miti. 



I njalo ke intelezi Ba kona 
abauye ab' azi intelezi enkulu e 
geza abantn aba innyanga. !E.u ti 



be may not be quickly injured, but I 
escape constantly from danga 1 
which may arise either from M- 1 
ing or from fighting ; and that he I 
might not suddenly fall into dafrl 
ger. r 

Black men tniirt very much to ' 
intelezi; for at all times wheui 
man is about to wash be takes m- 
telezi. But when he has gone to 
the ford^' he does not take inte- 
lezi, but washes with water on\j; 
for be quits his hut when it is still 
dark, and he cannot see intelezi;" 
further, he does not wash with i 
telezi under such circumstance!, , 
because the ford is said to be i 
thing ;" and although a man ttf^ 
medicines to which he trusts, h* 
cannot go to them to tonch them; 
and if he has great need to tondi 
hia medicines, he searches for iit- 
lumulo^* among tbem, ant 
them, and then he will untie hit 
medicines, baring put tbem in 
safety, and then his medidnes 
come to no harm. 

Such then is istelezL There 
are some who are acquainted with 
powerful intelezi with which doc- 
tors wash themselves. If a nuto 



'^ I do not eicplain this. The Zulu scholar will undemtand ti» 
meaning of the metaphor. 

'^ That is, distiagitish it irom other plants. 

*^ Influences other things for evil, and if the meditunes be 
touched, their properties will be injuriously affected. 

^* IxHnnnulo, a class of medicines which are chewed flumaj, anJ 
the breath thus saturated by them pufled on the body, on mediciue^ 
Ac, to protect them &om eril. 



on mediciue^ I 
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uma omunye e d/ilala nomunye, 
kanti lowo u geze ngeutelezi, a 
tole ingozi omunye kakulu iigoku- 
dAlala nalowo 'muatu ; 'aziswe, ku 
tiwe, " 0, lo 'muntu intelezi yake 
i namand/ila. Ini ukuti e dAtala 
nje nomuDye, be nga Iwi, a be lo 
u se K tola ingori engaka na) 
K^a ; intelezi yalo 'munta in- 
kuln." 



playu with another who has wash- 
ed with intelezi, and meets with 
some aevere injury fi-om merely 
playing with the man, the man 
ie dreaded, and it ia said, 
" O, the intcled of that man is 
powerful. Why, when he is 
merely playing with another and 
sot fighting, has he met with so 
severe an injury as thial No; 
the intelezi of that man is power- 
ful." 



Intelezi Jbr Soldien, 



'Kv ti uma inkosi i ya "kulwa ue- 
nye, i bize inynnga yayo e pata 
impL I ze nentelezi yayo, i i 
kaude, i fakwe embizeni, ku telwe 
amanzi, ku be ae ku ya kieovwa, i 
Alanganiawe namauzi. Lokupela 
ku kona itahoba lenyamozane e- 
y aziwayo, ku tiwa inkoutoni j 
leyo 'nyamazane itshoba layo lide ; 
ee li fakwa esitsheni leso seutelezi, 
inyanga se i tata isitsha. Loku 
impi i se y enze umkumbu ; a ku 
&e ko 'muntu o kulumayo ; se ku 
te nya ; ngokuba pela uma se i 
puma impi a ku ko 'muutu o iiga 
kuluma iudatshaaa nje ; ku suka 
ka kuhi ngalolo 'lusuku, ngokuba 
ku ya 'kufa abantu ; nokudAla 
ku ngeni. I fahxa. ke inyauga, 
cungeza yonke, i ze i u Alauganise 
umkumbu. Loku pela uma y' e- 
nziwa ujalo impi, a ku ko 'muntu 
kulabo aba ya empiui o so nama- 



When a chief ia about to fight 
with another, he calls his army- 
dootor. He brings intelezi, which 
he bruises, places in a pot, pours 
water on it, and then squeezes it 
with his hands, and mixes it with 
the water. And he has the tail of 
a large animal, which is well 
known, called the gnu ; its tail is 
long ; it is placed in the vessel of 
iotelezi, and the doctor takes the 
vessel. The army forms a semi- 
circlei no man speaks; there is 
perfect silence; for indeed wheu 
an army is being led out to war 
no one speaks even a little ; it ia 
an evil day, for men are going to 
die ; and they eat nothing. The 
doctor sprittkleB the whole army, 
going round it, until he has gone 
round the whole circle. And 
when an army has had this done 
to it, no one among them is able 
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ihIAIk oktiAlniiiKaim nninfui wake 
ku y% rilwa kKkiilu ; ngokuln 
urn* nmuntii nguuikuti lai>« kw n- 
Inkii impi, aWiitu ae Iks pctwc 
ngMltoIri), n AlaugKne tiniiifkii, u 
ya idhiiUtK, II uMia-U aiue/tlo u- 
muyBiiiA. Iiitulexi a y ek^iwa 
umuDtu ; unia e y ek^ile, u ciltu- 
klft yen*. NgokuW kii ti ngiun- 
Ab i M i ineiiywa imjii, i Akngnne 
kwoinkiilti, ku Alatshwe innkomn 
inkotti ; ri Alinzwe ngaleso 'sikati ; 
inyaniA yokuk^In a ba i dAlayo, 
ba i dAlu imiiyainii, tigokuba i bu- 
k^a eniaixini iijalu. Ba dAls 
butiko leyo 'iiyiuna, atnak^ata ngtt- 
loaiiyc, uku b' eniisa iaibiutlt, 
ukuKC ha ng* eaabi. Ku ti uma a 
i k^ede ngoku i faJaza, a ugene 
umniniyo, a tete n^yo, e boiigii 
amaJ/ilozi akubo. tJ ya 'kuti e 
k^eda umniniyo ukuteta nayo, a 
be tsho e ti, " MahaiidAla akwetu, 
a tize a ti, pgo'uke ngi zwe ke. 
Nanti ilauga pezulu ; impi nam&k 
nje ngi i nika ukuti," (u tsho iliu- 
to elitile j) " ngi ti ngemra kwako 



to Msoctnte with his wifu ; they 
abstain excmaively ; for if a man, 
when the ai-my b going out, and 
tho men have been treated with 
intelezi, associate with his wife, he 
kills himself making hie own eye« 
dark.^^ No man sins against the 
taw of intelezi ; if he does, he kills 
himself For on the day the army 
is summoned and assembles at the 
chiefs, the chief slaughtera cattle, 
and they are then •skinned ; the 
timt meal they cat is black, being 
always smeared with umaiEL"" 
All eat the meat, each a slice, that 
they may be bravo, and not feu- 
ful. When the doctor has finished 
sprinkling the army, the chief" 
conies into the midat of it and 
talks with it, lauding the Amato- 
ngo of their people. In conclusion 
the chief says, " Troops of our peo- 
ple, who did such and such great ao- 
tiona,'^ I shall hear of your doings. 
There is the eun in the sky ; I 
have this day given the enemy 
into the bauds of such and auoh & 
regiment ; and I direct such and 

" That in, if he break the law of the intelezi-spriukiing or bap- 
tism, it is to his own injury, and when he goes into IiKittle, he loses aU 
power of dificrimination, and is soon killed. 

'" Uinsvn, a powder made of the dried flesh of various wild 
beaste, — leopard, lion, elephant, snakes, Ac, — the natives intending 
by the administering this compound to impart to the men the qualities 
of the several animals. Sometimes if a man has killed a wild beast, 
a leopai-d for instance, he will give his children tlie blood to drink, 
and roast the heai-t for them to eat, expecting thereby to cause them 
to grow up brave and daring men. But it is said by others that this 
is dangerous, because it is apt to produce courage without prudenoe, 
and cause a man to rush on heedleesiy to his death, 

^' Lit, the owner or master of the army, that is, the chie£ 

'^ HecouatiDg Uie {tuao\kB ac&iQ&NtYaskthiBY have done in battle. 
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ku landele ukuti. A iig* azi ke 
niiiia. Ni ya 'kuba jii zi/tleba 
nina. TJbaba wa e ik^awe ; a ku 

bonanga kwiti ku be kona igwala. 
Imikonto a 1 ni kiahe ngapambtU ; 
ku nga bi ko 'nxeba ugemuva. 
Uma n^ bona ni buya a' aAluliwe, 
ngi ya 'ku ni bulala ; a ni yi 'ku- 
fiimaua 'ndawo lapa ekaya ; ngt 
impi nami uma n' esaba." 



Lapo ke ukugwiya a ku sa nya- 
miikL Abanye ba beka iraizi ya- 
oyiae, ukuti, " Mina, maa, ngi nga 
gwazanga, ngi ku nika umuzi wa- 
kwetu wonke." Kepa nma ku 
inkosi e nga tandi iikiiba umfana 
a beke ngomuzi kayiae, uyiae e se 
kona, i ti, " K^abo. Musa ui 
iikubeka ngemizi yamonye ama< 
doda." Oiuunye a ti, " U kjini- 
sile, silo. Ngi ti niiua e ngi beka 
ngako, ngi beka ngekanda lami, 
Tikiiba uma ngi ng' enzanga 'luto, 
u ngi njume ; kupela. Nako e 
Bgi beka ngako." Ba taho njalo 
bonke. Abanye ba koAiwo loko a 
ba nga ku tslioyo, ba tula nje. 

Kepa ngaleao 'aikati eokubeka, 
ku bekwe enkoaini, kubi, a ku ta- 

'^ He means that he has done all that a chief can do to enxui'e 
them victory ; and if they fail the &.ult will be their own, because it 
will arise from their having in some way failed to observe the con- 
ditions upon which the efficacy of the intelezi-baptiEm depends. 

*" Devote, — or promise to give, — or vow to give, — iuy doion as a 
votive offering. 

^^ Leopard, The natives magnify their chiefs by this title. 



such a regiment to follow it. I 
do not know for my part what 
more I could do. If you do not 
conquer, you will disgi-aoe your- 
selves.'*' My father was a brave j 
there was never known to be a 
cowai*d amongst rts. Let the assa- 
gais wound you in front ; lot there 
be no wound iu tlie back. If I 
see you coming back conquered I 
will kill you i you will find no 
place for you here at home j J too 
am, an enemy if you are cowards." 

Then there is no end of leaping 
and brandishing of weapons. Some 
devote-" the villages of their fea- 
thers, saying, " For my part, if I 
do not atab the enemy, I give you 
the whole village of my family." 
But if it is a chief who docs not 
wish a boy to devote hia fivther'a 
village whilst his father iu living, 
he Bays, " Na Do not devote the 
villages of other men." Another 
says, " You apeak the truth, leo- 
pard. ^^ Tor my part I devote my 
own head, that if I do nothing, 
you may kill me ; that is alL That 

what I devote." All say the 
same. Some do not know what 
to say, and are sUent. 

And when they are devoting 
themselves to the (diief, it is a bad 
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tiili>ki ; Icu ytt gyif"*, kw apnlwa 
icinli ebuaweni bayo. Ukwapula 
uti ebiuweui benkoai ku bantu 
ftbuniijaiua ukuhiiga okukulu, 
tiknti, " U jti 'u tigi buza, uma n 
n^ ezwanga tndabn yatnL" 



Niialeeo 'sikati a i lani nenkoei 
a ba i Alonipayo ; a ba aa y esabi 
ngaleso 'sikatL Alianye ba i tu- 
n^iaela ngotuli, be ti, " Leli 'gwa- 
lana el' efuza unina ! I pi imp! 
\a nika yona t Si jb, tanda uku 
bona ngameAlo etu." A i kupe 
impi yak& 



Lokupela ngaleso 'aikati bonke 
atiesifazana abamnyama a ba bo- 
ndeli, se be hambela kude ; aba 
Bondelayo abafazt abakulu aba nga 
se nako ukupot«la, se kw amado- 
da ; i labo aba sondelayo etnpim ; 
bonke abatsba ba hambela kude 

I hambe ke, i puma ekaya nge- 
hhubo layo, loku pela se ku nga ti 
ba nga i bona masinyaa& I La- 
mbe ke. Emakaya ku sale aba- 
gulayo, ku be ukupela. 

Ngaleso 'sikati aokwaluka kwe~ 



and unpleasant time ; the men 
leap and brandiali their -weapons, 
and break rods in the taoe of tiie 
chief. To break a rod in the fitco 
of the chief ia a great oath among 
black people, and a man means to 
say by it, " Tou will take me to 
tusk, if you do not hear some 
great thing that I have done," 

At that time he does not resem- 
ble a chief whom they reverence ; 
they are not afraid of him at that 
time. Some throw dust on him, 
saying, " This little cowai-d who 
rBsemblea bis mother ! Where ia 
the enemy which you give us to 
fight with I We wish to see it 
with OUT eyes." He then sends 
out his army.** 

Under these circumstances no 
black woman draws near, but they 
go to a distance ; those who ap- 
proach are old women who have 
passed the time of childbeaiing, 
and have become men f^ it is they 
only who go near the array ; all 
the young women go to a distanM 
from it. 

So the army Bets out from home 
singing its song, for it is as if they 
could see the enemy at onc& Bo 
the army sets out And the sick 
only remain at home. 

When the army is in the field 



*^ Impi is used in this paragraph in the double sense of tha 
enemy — impi kubo ; and the chief's army — tvipi yayo. 

^ Old women are called men, and no longer act as women, nor 
observe the customs of Uonipn Vo. \fc\aiiuii;i to the men. 
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mpi abolazi a ba zinaki ngoknzi- 
lungiiia ; tigokuba ku tiwa, & ku 
lungile uknbn owesifazan.i, unw 
indodit yake y alukile, a siile 'erne 
intikiitehnua eminiiigi tieyokiiKivu- 
nulisa. Futi ka gezi fiitifuti ; ku 
y' aziwa njalonjiilo ukuti indoda 
yake i aeziteni ; u ya liiiila iigako 
koiike ukwenza kwake. 

Ku ti ttma ku knna o be e a' a- 

nd' ukweuditiwa, uma lowo 'muntu 
impl ya m /ilaba ku sa Alangauwa, 
kti tiwe, " Auiiitanga alowo 'weai- 
£Lzana luubL Ini ukuba indoda 
yake i fe ku nga k' enziwa 'hito 
nftl Jliibi anmtuiig' ake," 

Ku iijuin ke ukuDia kwentelezi 
yokiikcela inijit, 

Inyanga i ya tsho ukuti, " Na- 



mAla, I 



a Ala 



tabwa ; i ya 'uzinge i tsbaya eei- 
Alatigwiui iinikunto yezita, i dAlu- 
le." 

Ku kona umkuba ow enziwayo 
inyanga uma kii za 'upuma impi, 
iubonakaliso sokuti noma iuipi i 



the women tnke no pnios to keep 
tbemselves tidy ; for it is said, it 
is not pi-nper that a woman, wbeu 
lier hvisband ia out with the aiiny, 
should contimie many little habits, 
not even those of adorning hei'ael£ 
And she does not often watth ; she 
continually remembfre that her 
husband is with the enemy ; she 
watches hei-self iu all she doea. 

And if thei'e in any one who 
has just been married, and the 
enemy stabs him at the rery fifst 
oiiBet, it is said, " The lap of that 
woman ia unlucky. -* Why has her 
husband died before auy tiling was 
donel Her lap is unlucky," 

Such is what is done with iiite- 






iling an army. 

The doctor aays, " I aiy that 

iw yon wilt not be stabbed at 



all : the 



vm 



constantly strike on the shields 
and glance o£" 

There ia a custom*" which ia 
carried out by the doctor when an 
army is about to take the field, 
which ia a sign by which it is 



"^ It ia siiid of sucli, U 'malarnja 'i 



ubi. 



** This custom is that of churning medicine in a pot of water. 
Two medicines ai-e chosen ; one repreneiita the chief, the olher the 
enemy. These niedicinea are placet! in sejmrate vesseis ; if that i-epi-e- 
aenting the enemy frntha up anddenly, whilat that representing the 
chief does not fi-oth, they regard it as a sign that tlie enemy will prove 
too atroug fi>r them if they attack him at that time, and the army ia 
not allowed to go out to luittla The atime trial ia repeated again aud 
again, it may be for months or even yeaj-a, aud the army ia aUowed to 
go out to battle only when the sign is ruvorsed, and tlie cliiers Tcsael 
.^tha up, and that of the enemy does not &oth. 
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jm 'kwaAIulvE, nnma i ja 'kwa- 
Aiula. Ngokubaku ti uraaae i Ala- 
ngeue, ku be ko&a abantii aba iztuci 
■okubhekiHisH., b' emi kuile nayo 
impi, be fiina uka i booa ukuba 
iupi impela oa. Ku ti uma be i 
bona Y edeleluka emeAlweni, ba 
tsho epkoHini, ba ti, " Kqn, iikosi! 
Le 'mpi yaoantAU nje a si i boni ; 
ibomvana. lui ukuba impi t nga 
bi miiyatna, i aiude emeAlweni iia 1 
Kqa ; a si boni impL I lula ; a i 
patwauga ka/ile. Buyela, u i 
Ituigisc impi, ukit£c i be nexitunzi, 
a ti uiiiuiitn uma e i bheka b ngiL 
i jwayeli, a y esabe. A ku 'mpi 
la" NembaU i btiyekezwe Dgo- 
kwel&taliwa, ukuze i be neaitnnzi. 



Ku ti kubantu abamnyama, 
nma nmtintu e b' and' ukweiidiswa, 
a ku tandeki uma a pume impi ; 
ngokuba ku tiwa, " A ku lungile 
nkuba ku ti iimakoti e se gubiize- 
le, ukuti e sa /itonipUe, iudoda i m 



known whether the army will 
conquered or conquer. For whi 
the army is assembled there 
wise men appointed to look 
neatly, who stund at a dintai 
from it, endeavouring to di 
whether it ia b trustworthy armj' 
or not And if they see that it u 
contemptible in their eyes, they 
say to tbe chief, "No, O chief! 
The army which ia assembled tlm 
day we cannot sec ; it ia contemp- 
tible. *« How is it that the army 
is without awfiiluess, and weight 
in our sight J No ; we do not sea 
an army. It ia light ; it hus oo^ 
been properly handled.^ Betiim 
and set the army to rights, that it 
may be awful, that if one look on 
it, it may not appear a comnidu 
thing to him, but strike him with 
awe. This ia not an arniy." And 
indeed they again sprinkle it witk 
intelezi, that it may be awfuL 

And among bhick men if a man 
has just married, it ia not liked 
that he should go out with I 
army ; for it ia aaid, "It ia i 
proper that the buRbaud shoi 
leave tbe bride as soon as she I 
covered her head,"^* that is, ma 
fested respect for her husband 



*" Lit., rtddith, — having nothing awful about it, — a thing n 
can look at without fear. And awjvl — lit., black, or dark— reHBa 
bling the sky which ia being overcast with dark clouds which threaUl 
a coming tempest But all this is a matter of feeling with the wil 

*' Viz., liy the doctor. 

^ A young bride, on reaching her husband's village, covers hi 
itpud, sjf an iutima,tiou of j>»pcct for her husband's relatives, esiiecUllj 
tor his futher. 



^^^^^^^^^" 1 


i" Kwa ku ng' enziwa, ngo- 


people. He was not allowed to ^^^| 


, ku tiwa i y& tehetsha inipi 


go out with the army, because it ^^^| 




was said, the enemy quickly stabs ^^H 


i umakotL Ku ngaloko ke 


the maa who has made his bride ^^H 


e knna iiiiJixU e m tshelayo 


cover her head. Therefore some ^^| 


ea. lowo, noma uyise, a ti, 


man, perliaps hia Cither, tells him ^^| 


ana, u ngu yi ; AUla," e taho 


secretly uot to go, but to stay at ^^H 


eae. 


home. ^^^1 


epa loko kwamazulu kwa pe- 


But that custom ceased among ^^H 


igokuba antabuto onke a ku 


the AiDJizuhi ; for it was not wish- ^^^| 


wangii Tikiiba a ganwe ; kwa 


ed that any of the soldiers should ^^| 


binike B. ha nga ganwa, ukuze 


mai-ry ; all were commanded not ^^^| 


ig' bsal)L Eu be ku njalo 


to marry, that they might not be ^^^| 


ti kwetu ; kwa kw eButshwo. 


ati-aid. It used to be so amongst ^^^| 


uiiiiintu e puma impi e shiya 


US, and we were afraid for ODe to ^^^| 


Ijiaile. Kwa yekwa ngokuti. 


go out with the army leaving hia ^^H 


ai ! loku abautu ba ya 'kiiti, 


young wife behind.'* Marriage ^^| 


until o gobisileyo u y' esaba ; 


was given up, because it was said, ^^^| 


nda umfuzi kunobukgawe.' " 


"0, no! for men will say, <A ^H 


u pelile maiijc ; a ku ee ko. 


man who has a young bride will ^^H 


■ 


be afraid, because he loves his wife ^^^| 


h 


rather than bravery.'" But there ^^^| 


f 


is now ao longer the custom ^^^| 




amongst us. ^H 


ta into e ae fcona ufeuba uma 


Sut there is stiU this custom : ^H 


izi e nesisu, ku tiwa, noma 


Ji a woman is pregnant, it is said, ^^H 


ntu e inyangft yamanzi, u 


even though a man is a water- 


e uku wa Alonipa, ngokuba 


doctor,*" it is proper that ho should 


wa urafazi wake u miti ; u ya 


abstaiu from going into the water. 


etsha nkumuka namacuL 


for it b said he will be quickly 




carried away by the water if his 




wife is pregnant. 


** Gobinile, who has taken a young wife. 


"" Not a liy(Ii-oi>atliic doctor; but a man whose ocoupation it ia i 


able others to crotis ducp rivers. 

P ^ 
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Ku kona indalia e mangalisayo 
ngnmania o injauga yosinjoni esi 
dJUa amabela Ngokuba ku ti 
pgesikati iwknkaAlela kwamabele, 
uma e kgala ukuti fokeo iziiiAl&- 
niTa, a lindwe kakulu ; kw akiwe 
anuJunba okulinda izinyoni ; umu- 
ntu a Yuke ku ae luvivi, a ze a 
bnje ekiitBhoneni kwelanga ; uma 
ku ti swakea ae sd godokile. 



KxL a nma e k^ala tikabonakala 
mnAlamvii, ku bizwe inyanga, 
ngokuba ae be bona ukuii noku- 
▼uka a ku sizi luio, zi lala pakati, 
a zi sa pumi emasimini ngaleso 'si- 
katL Umfazi uendoda a ba sa 
tandani ; ngokuba iziuyoni uma zi 
▼amile z* aAliikauisa izi tandani ; 
ku pele nesikati soku/Jala 'ndawo 
nye, abantu ba kulume indaba. 
Uma indoda i nga lindi, ku kata- 
zeke umfazi yedwa, indoda a i Ala- 
ngani nomfazi, ngokuba umfazi ka 
sa peki; indoda i funa ukudAla, 
umfazi a ti, " Pela, wena, uktid/Ja 
u ya ku dhla ini na 1 Loku naku 
ku lnqedw'A izilwane nje na ! Ngi 
si tata pi isikati sokufuna ukudAla, 
uma ngi Alnpeka kangaka na? 
Iziuyoni zi ya ngi nika ini isikati 



Thebe is a remarkable acoonnt of 
a man who was a doctor of thm 
birds which eat the com. For 4 
the time of the blossoming of tb; 
amabele, when the gi'uin beginB 
set, it is diligently watched ; ani] 
watch-houses are built for the 
pose of watching the birds; 
people arise whilst it is still 
early in the morning, and 
at sunset; when it is dark 
birds go to their roosts. 

When the grain begins to 
pear, a doctor is called, &r 
peo2)le see that even early risiqgl 
of no use, since the birds sleep: 
the midst of the garden, and 
quit it at the time of the set 
of the gi-ain. The wife and hi 
band no longer love one anotiiflrj 
for when the birds are numei 
they separate lovers ; and there i 
no time for sitting in one pi 
that the people may talk 
the news. If the husband 
not watch, and the wife aloml 
harassed, the husband does 
associate with his wife, for aha i 
longer cooks food ; if the husl 
ask for food, the wife says, "j 
for you forsooth, do you eat 
For see there are those little 
destroying it in this way ! 
can I find time to look for foo^j 
I am harassed in this way! 
the birds allow me to have 
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»af Loku ku ba kuAle iim.^ ku 
ti emini ko zi Imngc, andiibu unin- 
ntu a ke B be niMikati aokiiyn 'ku- 
lifuuela ukud/iU nal " 

Ngaleso 'sikati indrxla iinia i 
nga pumi ukiiya 'kusi^^ iimknyo i 
zakce ; ngokuba iikndAla a i ku 
fumaiii 'iidawo unia iiid/ilu live. 
Ku ti nmadotla, noma e Alala bka- 
ya, k» ti ugokulamba na ngoku- 
vukelwa nbafazi l>e katazwa izin- 
yoni, se be 'iiAliziyo 'botnvit, a zu 
a jHime amadotla a ye 'kwuleka 
kuleyo 'nipi e liwa Isiiiizana ; aiiil- 
uba Dweaifazaiia a sbiye indddii 
eDflimini, a ye 'ktiFiina ukudAla 
esifeni, ku (]/ilIwe ke iigaleyo 'mi- 
ni. Amadoda a buye iinlkono i 
Tuvukile ng()kii]ioiiaa amat."ihe se- 
loku ku sile ku zc ku tttbuue ila- 
nga ; izinyoni zi uga bungi. 



Ku zo amadoda a klsmgaxie 
noinnininiiizi ukitti, " Hau, ninga- 
ne, u tula nje, u ti nil Iiok' u 
bona nJB ukuba si ya fa indAlala, 
nabantwatia betu a ba sa sengelwa 
'luto, abautu ba tuDJwe izinyoni." 



time ) Since it is well if at uonn 
tLey just leave off eating for a 
little wliile, cau a ]>ersnn tbeii fiud 
time to go and eeek fuod for him- 
aeifl" 

At that time, if the husband 
does not go out to help his wile, 
he gpta thin ; for he cannot get 
any food anywhere if he haa but 
one wife. And the husbands, 
although at first they stay at 
home, yet beciiuae of hunger and 
the anger of their wives, who are 
hai'ansed by the birds and have 
now bleetiing^' hearts, at length go 
ovit to aanist the women agiiinst 
the enemy which is fighting with 
them ; and then the woman leaves 
her husband in the garilen, and 
goes to seek for food in a small 
gulden jjlot which is more forwai"d 
than the rest, and then they eat 
food. And the men return home 
with their arms swollen with 
throwing stones at the birds ii'oia 
earliest dawn to sunset ; the birtla 
not leaving off eating for a little 

At length the men go to the 
chief of the \-illage, and say, "O, 
dear sir, what do you mean by 
remaining silent! For yon see 
clearly that we are dying of want, 
and the cows are no longer milked 
for our children, for the people are 
taken captive by the binis." 
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Ku be njalo ke umnnmuzane 
nembala a kumbuie inyanga a y a- 
sika, ukuba i / azi ukuvimba 
ixinyoni, a ti, " Haroba ni, ni ye 
kiibani, ni ye 'ku m biza, 'eze 
naiuAla nje, ezo' ng* elainulela, 
ngokuba ngi ya dAliwa izilwane." 

Nembala ke ku ti uma inyanga 
i fika, i fike nemifuuzi yemiti emi- 
dala nemitsha, ookokoti inyoka e 
yona kii vinjwa ngayo izinyoni 
luyanga i bize inkomo, i ti, '* Ngi 
konibiae inkomo yaoiL" XJmni- 
nimuzi a ti, " U ti uma u goduse 
abantwaoa bami ba ye ekaya, ngi 
ya 'ute ng' aAiulwe u we? XJ 
ngakanani naf Kgeda izinyoni 
lezi lapa emasimini, ngi ku taba- 
yele inkomo. A ku yi 'kuba ko 
'nkaiii uma u kipe izinyoni lezL" 



I tsbo ke i ti, '' Amadoda a wa 
Alangane onke, a gaule izinkuni 
ezimanzi ; abafazi a ba yeke izin- 
yoni namAla, zi dAle, ukuze ngi 
tole ukguk^ pansi ; kona ngi ya 
•ku z* elapa ksJde" I ti, " Funa 
ni iselesele elikulu, ukuze ngi zi 
vimbe ngalo." 



Nembala ngalolu 'suku izin- 
yoni zi wa nikiza amabele ; zi wa 
kgale kusasa ku ze ku tshone ila- 



And 8o tbe cbief of the village 
remembers a doctor whom he 
knows is skilful to prevent birds 
from entering the garden, and 
says, " Qo and call So-and-so, to 
come here to-day to help me, for I 
am devoured by little beasts." 

And indeed when the doctor 
comes he brings with him bundles 
of dried and green medicines, and 
a snake which is called XJkokoti, 
with which birds are kept out of 
the garden. The doctor demands 
a head of cattle, saying, '* Point 
out my bullock to me." The chief 
of the village says, " Do you think 
if you cause my children to come 
home, that it will be possible for 
me to be excelled by you I How 
gi'eat are you 1 Destroy the birds 
which are in the garden, and I will 
give you a bullock. There will 
be no disputing when you have 
taken away the biixls." 

So the doctor gives directions, 
saying, '' Let all the men come 
together, and cut green firewood ; 
let the women leave the birds to- 
day, that they may eat, that I may 
be able to find the chaff of the 
amabele on the ground ; then I 
shall be able to treat them well 
Find a great frog, that I may shut 
out the birds by means of it." 

Indeed on that day the birds 
eat the amabele excessively ; thej 
begin in the morning and leave off 



ASD WITCHCIUrT. 



I taho 



nga, I ti inyanga ntambama, n 
ba. biite izikriba noki^ak^a oluUha, 
ba lu lete kuye, — konke ngalolu 
'lusuku oku dAliwe izinyoni ama- 
eimu onke. Nembala ke ku Aki- 
ngauiawe 'ndawo nye, ku gaywe ; 
ku fiinwe iaele, li AIoAlwe, li be 
itmkgumbiiluJa ; nesinana ; ku be 
se ku wbelwa pans! loko, se kii 
baswa ngapezulu umlilo, kw enzi- 
ve iziko dikulu ; u vute ke um- 
lilo ebuauku ku : 
ukuti, "A no li 
ngoni/il' omunye, ui bheks uma 
z' enza njani, ni zi yeke. Kona 
ni yu 'uboua ukuba ngi iuyunga." 



Neinbiiila ke ku be njalo ; ba zi 
bhekisise. I ba tshele nokuti iziko 
U nga loti, li vute njalo ebusuku 
iia semioi, kii ze kw aAluleke izin- 
yoni, u nga kcitni ku ze ku vutwe 
ainabele. Li ng" enziwa eduze 
kwumaaimu, li bekwe kudana ka- 



I ti k^ " Kgi ti mina ukiize ni 
Dgi dele, ni za 'iigoduka, ni ye 
emakaya ; izinyoni z' oAlulukile. 
Ni nga zi bona zi k^la ukuya 



at suQRet In the afternoon the 
doctor tella the people to collect 
tlie ears which the birds have left, 
and the chaff which has recently 
fallen on the ground, and bring it 
to him, — every tiling that has 
beeu eiiteii on that day by the 
birdx. And it ia all collected, and 
gniuud ; a frog is found, and 
stuflbd till it is like a stuUbd sack ; 
and the same is done to an isi- 
oana f and then all is buried 
ti>getlier, and a fire is kindled on 
the top, and a large fii-oj>luce is 
mtLile ; and the lire is kept up all 
night until morning. The doctor 
says, "Watch tlie birds to-moirow 
and the day alter, and see what 
they do, and then leave them 
alone. Tlien you will see that I 
am a doctor." 

And indeed so it b ; they watch 
them earnestly. The doctor tells 
them not to let the lire go out, but 
to keep it up day and night, until 
the birds are conquered, and not 
to put it out until the amabele 19 
ripe. The fire is not made near 
the garden, but ia placed ai a little 
distance from it, 

And the doctor Bays, " I gay 
that you may be satisfied with me, 
you will go home ; the birds are 
conquered. When you see them 



^^ Ithuina ia a Biitrachian, which is found under stones. It has 
an almost globular body, and small short legs ; it ia covered with pa- 
pillie, which give out a milky flnid when touched. It is stow in its 
movements, not leapiug, but crawling. It is used much by the doo- 



L 



^^H ^^^^1 


^^H 'nUolA niko ; ftno te n' nui uknbn ^ begin to oom« and ait by &a^^^ 


^H HIP a -u x- tAluK Uku Ei kuza 


tlien you will know that 


^^H kwaau "■i^"'"''j nt ti, 


am about to conquer them. Who 




you drive them away you rid 




Bay. 


^^H Biiln, biiltn, mbilnne j 


Die, die, mbalane; 


^H Bul»^ Alok.>/il«ko." 


Die, thlokothloko." 


^H HeinWA ke i ti futi, " Ni le luimi 


He says further, " Do you watc 


^^H ni Rgi liiidtile, ku nga iii ko 'ndoda 


ynurselves for my sake ; let m 


^H « y* eua/ilitii ; kuAle ui £c n! ng* &■ 


man of you go to his house p" i 


^^1 liuelo i koiia ni yu 'uboim ubunya- 


ia pn>iier that you akould guai 


^^H tiga bami." 


yonr hwirt for my sake ; then yo 




will see my skill." 


^M Nein1>a1a ke ania.«uk.i & be ma- 


And having shut out tb« Wrf 


^^H bill Im zi viiiibt'lp, ku ti ngnlobu- 


for two days, ou the third the 


^^H tatu ku potiilwe, i ba pc iiit<(lezi 


wauli, the dootur having givB 


^^1 yokiiguKa. Bu yu 'ugeza emfitleiii. 


them inttlezi to wash witli. TU^ 


^H I ti, ■• Ni ze ni ti uina ni geze, 


go to the river to wash. He mj 


^^H ekukiipiikcni kwenu enifuleni ni 


to them, " When you have wosliM 


^^M ya eiDUfiimiui, u' eaze igiima lo- 


and are gning up from the river H 


^H 


th« ganleus, sing this song, 


^H O, buba, mbuUne ; 


0, die, mbalane ; 


^H 0, buba, AlokoAloko. 


0, die, tJilokothloko. 


^^1 Ki tsho njalo, ni bone uina ni ya 


When you say thus, see on read 


^^M 'utika zi d/ilo katigakauani na." 


iug tbe girdens how mucli thl 




iiave eaten." 


^^H Abanye ba k^ale ukuti, " 0, 


Some be^n to say, " 0, for IB 


^^1 miuit, bonyoko, se i kc i Jiinle nje 


part, women, I see the birds doil 


^^1 inyonL Ngi kokobe ngi yo'ubhe- 


nothing but ait BtilL I CM 


^^H ka, iigi boue i ng!i d/ili ; i kamiiie 


stealthily along to go and see, M 


^^1 umlomo nje." Netubala izinyout 


I see the birds not eating ; tin 


^^H 


merely open their mouths." Al 


B 


indeed the birds begin to oollertJ 


^^H ^^ Tbat is, they are to iibstain from thuir wives. Cniup. Bxvd^H 
^^H six. IS. They also all abjtaiu fiom eating any thing growing iu ^^| 
^^H gurdens whilst the doctor is ti-eatiug them, until tliey b.ive watL^^| 

^^H now forgotten sujtorstition. ^^| 
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